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PREFACE. 


The  compiler  of  this  work,  having  been  engaged  for  a  num 
her  of  years,  in  compilations  relating  to  the  History  and  Anti 
qnities  of  several  of  the  northern  Slates,  has  come  in  contact 
with  aTariety  of  historical  information,  which  may  be  considered 
as  tjut  of  print.  Many  of  these  items  of  history,  though  valuable 
and  interesting,  may  be  thought  by  some  as  too  trivial,  or  too 
much  beneath  what  id  called  the  "dignity  of  history,**  to  be  m^ 
sert^  in  a  historical  work.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  it  may 
be  a  fact,  that  we  are  not  entirely  competent  judges  of  what  may 
be-vahiable,  or  interesting,  to  those  Ivho  come  after  us.  Mucb 
Taluable  information  has  undoubtedly  been  lost  to  the  world  Ijy 
fastidious  views  on  this  subject.  In  some  instances,  writers  on 
history  have  made  elegance  of  composition  a  primary  object,  and 
have  selected  their  materials  with  reference  to  it.  Instead  of 
polished  sentences,  or  well  turned  periods,  truth  in  its  simph 
city  should  be  the  aim  of  the  historian.  To  attain  this  object, 
we  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  go  back  to  the  original  sources 
of  information.  In  accordance  with  this  practice,  many  parts  of 
this  work  are  copied  from  the  original  accounts,  from  which  later 
historians  have  drawn  their  information.  Though  many  of  these 
accounts,  in  point  of  elegance  of  expression,  &c.,  may  be  far  be- 
low those  more  recently  written,  yet  in  every  point  of  real  utility, 
as  historical  documents,  they  are  much  inferior. 

There  arc  many  valuable  items  of  history  which  lie  scattered 
about  in  publications  of  various  kinds,  rarely  accessible  to  most 
readers,  and  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  introduced  into 
any  one  history,  written  in  the  modem  style.    This  work  may 
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be  considered  as  a  collection  of  historical  facts,  items,  and  anti- 
quities,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  northern  States.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  if  a  work  has  been  printed 
and  circulated,  there  is  but  little  or  no  danger  of  its  becoming 
totally  lost.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  however,  that  there  have 
been  works  printed  in  this  country,  of  which  a  copy  cannot  now 
he  found.  In  some  instances,  even  the  publishers  of  books  have 
been  unable  to  procure  a  single  copy  of  some  of  their  publica- 
tions, which  had  been  issued  but  a  few  years.  The  compiler 
has  endeavored  to  make  an  interesting  collection,  and  trusts  his 
""eaders  will  find  entertainment,  as  well  as  valuable  information, 
rbbpecting  the  history  of  the  several  States.  The  study  of  his- 
tory, is  believed  to  be  one  every  way  worthy  of  attention.  By 
the  contemplation  of  the  past,  we  feel  our  span  of  existence  ex- 
tended, and  in  a  measure  ^nter  into  the'  feelings  of  those  who 
hare  gone  before  us.  By  tracing  the  history  of  man,  in  the  va* 
lied  situations  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  by  observing 
tbe  effect  of  principles  by  which  he  has  been  actuated,  we  feel 
interested  and  instructed. 
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There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  first  civilized 
peqple  who  visited  New  England,  were  a  colony  of  Norwegians, 
or  Northmen.  The  original  Icelandic  accounts  of  the  voyages  of 
discovery,  performed  by  these  men,  are  still  in  existence ;  and 
have  been  recently  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at 
Copenhagen.*  Tne  following  summary  of  events,  and  conclu- 
Bions,  respecting  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  this  country 
are  drawn  by  the  authors  of  that  publication. 

"  In  the  spring  of  986,  Eric  the  Red,  emigrated  from  Icelalld 
to  Greenlana,  and  formed  a  settlement  there.  In  094,  Biame^ 
the  son  of  Heriulf  Bardson,  one  of  the  settlers  who  accompanied 
Eric,  returned  to  Norway,  and  gave  an  account  of  discoveries  he 
had  made  to  the  south  of  Greenland.  On  his  return  to  Greenland, 
Leif,  the  son  of  Eric,  bought  Biarne's  ship,  and  with  a  crew  of 
.'^S  men,  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  A.  D.  1000.  After 
sailing  sometime  to  the  southwest,  they  tell  in  with  a  country 
covered  with  a  slaty  rock,  and  destitute  of  good  qualities,  and 
which,  therefore,  they  called  Helluland,  (Slate-land.)  They  then 
continued  southerly,  until  they  found  a  low  flat  coast,  with  white 
sand  cliffs,  and  immediately  back,  covered  with  wood,  whence 
they  called  the  country  Markland,  (Wood-land.)  From  here, 
they  sailed  south  and  west,  until  they  arrived  at  a  promontory 
which  stretched  to  the  east  and  north,  and  sailing  round  it  turned 
to  the  west  and  sailing,  westward,  passed  between  an  island  and 
the  mainland,  and  entering  a  bay  tnrough  which  flowed  a  river, 
they  concluded  to  winter  there. 

Saving  landed  they  built  houses  to  winter  in,  and  called  the 
place  Leifsbuthir,   (Leifs-booths.)     Soon   after  this,  they  dis- 
covered an  abundance  of  vines,  whence  they  named  the  country 
Vinland  orWineland.     Antiquarians  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
know  where  Vinland  was  located,  but  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to 

*  AirnQiTiTATBs  Amebic  A  NiC^'ve  Scriptores  Stptentrioncdes  rerum  Ante-Cdumf 
hianoTum  in  Amtrica.  (Antiquities  of  America,  or  Northern  writert  of  things  ip 
Anienca  before  Oolumbos.)    HafniB,  1837,  4to.  pp.  486. 
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whose  exertions  we  owe  the  above  work,  after  the  most  careful 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  it  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  in  Riiode  Island.  Every 
thing  in  the  description  of  the  voyage  and  country,  agrees  most 
exactly  with  this.  The  promontory  extending  east  and  north, 
corresponds  closely  with  that  of  Barnstable  and  Cape  Cod,  and 
the  islands  they  would  encounter  immediately  upon  turning  west, 
would  be  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vinej-ard. 

Two  years  after,'  [1002,]  Thorwold,  the  brother  of  Leif,  visited 
Vinland,  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  was  finally  murdered  by 
the  natives.  Before  his  death,  he  coasted  round  the  promontory, 
and  called  the  north  end,  now  Cape  Cod,  KjalarneSy  (Keel-Cape.) 
He  was  killed  and  buried  on  a  small  promontory,  reaching  south 
from  the  mainland,  on  the  west  side  of  ilie  Bay,  inclosed  by  the 
promontory  of  Kjalarnes^  and  which  answers  most  accurately  to 
the  strip  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Plymouth  harbour,  now  called 
Gurnet's  Point.  The  Norwegians  called  it  Krassanes,  (Cross- 
ness or  Cross-land,)  because  the  grave  of  Thorwold  had  a  cross 
erected  at  both  ends. 

In  1007,  three  ships  sailed  from  Greenland  for  Vinland,  one 
under  the  command  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  a  Norwegian  of  royal 
descent,  and  Snorre  Thorbrandson,  of  distinguished  lineage  ;  one 
other  commanded  by  Biame  Grimalfson  and  Thorhall  Gamlason; 
and  the  third  by  Thorward  and  Tliorhall.  The  three  ships  had 
160  men,  and  carried  all  sorts  of  domestic  animals  necessary  for 
•^  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  colony.  An  account  oi  this 
voyage,  and  a  history  of  the  country,  by  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  is. 
still  extant,  and  forms  one  of  the  documents  in  the  Antiquitates 
AmericaruE.  They  sailed  from  Greenland  to  HcUuland,  and 
passing  Markland,  arrived  at  Kjalamcs ;  whence  sailing  south 
Dy  the  shore  of  the  promontory,  which  they  found  to  consist  of 
trackless  beaches  ana  long  wastes  of  sand,  they  called  it  Furthu* 
strandir,  (Wonder-Strand  or  Beach ;)  whether  on  account  of  the 
extensive  sandy  shore,  or  from  the  mirage  and  optical  illusion  so 
common  at  Cape  Cod,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Passing 
south,  they  sailed  by  the  island  discovered  by  Leif,  which  they 
called  Straumey,  (Stream-Isle,)  probably  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
the  straits  between,  Straiunjfjothr,  (Stream-Firth,-)  and  arrived 
at  Vinland,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  The  Bay  into  which 
they  sailed,  they  called  Hopsvatn,  and  their  residence  received 
the  name  of  Hop,  {English  Hope,  Indian  Haup,)  the  identical 
Mount  Hope,  so  much  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  King  Philip. 
After  various  successes,  Thorfinn  returned  to  Greenland,  and 
finally  went  to  Iceland  and  settled. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  remaining  accounts  of  these 
Toyages,  the  geographical^  nautical  and  astronomical  facts  con- 
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tained  in  them,  with  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  this 
country  when  first  settled  by  the  whites,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Vinland  has  been  correctly  located  by  the  learned  society. 
By  similar  evidence  it  also  appears,  that  Markland  was  what  is 
now  called  Nova  Scotia ;  that  Litla  Helluland  (Little  Helluland) 
■^yf^  Newfoundland;  and  that  Helluland  it  Mikla]  (Great  Hdr 
luland,)  was  the  cotist  of .  Labrador.    We  ought  >lao  to  havs 
.  observed  above,  that  Straumfjothr  (Stream-Firth)  probably  in^  • . 
.  duded  tho:  whole  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  •        . 

,  Of  the  climate  of  Vinland  the  Northmen  say,  it  was,  when 
thfey  were  there,  so  mild  that  cattle  would  live  out-doors  during  . 
the  year,  that  the  snow  fell  but  lightly,  and  that  the  grass  con- 
tinued to  be  green  in  some  places,  nearly  all  winter.  Among  the 
productions  of  Vinland,  were,  abundance  of  vines,  a  kind  of  wild 
wheat  {maize,)  a  beautiful  wood  which  they  called  mazer  (Birds* 
eye-maple,  Acer  Saccharinum,)  a  great  variety  of  forest  animals, 
eider  ducks  in  great  plenty,  and  the  rivers  and  bays  they  describe 
as  filled  with  nsh,  among  which  they  reckon  salmon,  hahbut, 
whales,  &c.  It  is  also  said  by  the  same  historians,  that  the  sua 
rose  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  shortest  days,  which  is  the 
exact  time  it  rises  at  Mount  Hope. 

Subsequent  to  this  time,  exploration^  were  made  to  the  south 
of  Vinland,  along  the  eastern  shore,  and  judging  firom.  the  Inuj* 
ments  of  voyages,  it  would  seem  that  some  penetrated  as  i^ 
south  as  Florida.  The  whole  country  south  of  Chesapeak  Bay 
is  called  by  them  Hvitramannaland,  (white-n\an^s-lana,)  ox  ^re- 
hmd  it  MikUiy  (Ireland  the  Great.)  In  1121,  Vinland  was  visited 
by  bishop  Eric,  and  as  there  is  no  account  of  hisretum,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  spent  his  days  there."* 

Soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  this  part  of  the  country,  a 
remarkable  rock  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  was  discovered  in 
the  present  town  of  Berkley,  since  known  as  the  ^^Dighton 
Writing  Rock"  This  rock  which  has  caused  much  speculation 
among  antiquarians,  is  of  fine  grained  gray  granite,  a  few  feet 
above  the  present  low  water  mark,  in  Taimton  river  and  is  par* 
tially  covered  at  every  tide.  The  face  of  the  rock  is.  eleven  feet 
long,  and  rises  from  the  ground  about  five  :  the  inscriptions  axe 
apparently  pecked  into  it,  the  channels  of  the  letters  or  marks 

being  about  a  half,  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  width. 

^■— ^^—  *  — — ^.^.^^ 

*  For  this  summary  account,  the  author  is  indebted  to  an  feirticle  published  in  did 
'Cfarooicle  of  the  Church/'  by  A.  B.  Chapin,  Esq.  of  New  Uxftn,  Con. 
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Irueripliont  on  Dightm  Rock. 

The  above  shows  the  shape  of  the  rock  with  the  inscriptiona 
own  it,  being  a  reduced  copy  from  that  taken  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1830,  and  pablished  in 
the  Antiquitates  Americarux.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  these 
imcriptions  were  made  by  the  Northmen,  and  signify  in  Icelandic 
duracters,  that  Thorfinn  KarUefne  arriTed  here  in  A.  D.,  1007, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country :  others  suppose  them  to  be  df 
much  earlier  origin,  and  ascribe  tnem  to  the  Phsnicians.  ' 

,  After  the  discoTery  of  Columbus  in  1492,  a  general  spirit  of 
enterpiise  and  inqun-y  was  awakened  in  the  European  nations. 
Iii'I497,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
Vn.  of  England,  commenced  a  voyage  of  discoTcry.  He  was 
accDiDpaniea  by  his  son  Sebastian,  and  tiiree  hundred  men,  with 
two  caravals  Afeighted  by  the  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol: 
On  the  24th  of  Jane  they  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  land; 
which  being  the  firat  tliey  had  seen ;  Cabot  called  it  Prima  VUta, 
which  in  Italian,  his  native  tongue,  signifies,  ^rsf  sight.  This  is 
gdnefally  supposed  to  be  some  part  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
A  few  aays  afterwards,  they  discovered  a  smalier  island  which 
diey  named  St.  Johns.  Continuing  westerly,  they  soon  readied 
dtfl  continent,  and  then  sailed  along  the  coast  northwardly,  to  the 
latitude  of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  degrees.  Finding  that  the  coast 
atietched  towards  the  east,  they  turned  back,  and  sailed  south 
"  ever  with  the  intention  lo  find  the  passage  to  India,"  till  they 
came  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Florida.  Their  provisions  now 
failing,  and  a  mutiny  breaking  out  among  the  mariners,  they  re- 
turned to  England,  without  attempting  a  settlement,  or  conquest 
in  any  pari  of  the  New  World. 

In  1624,  John  Verrazxano,  an  Italian  in  the  service  of  France, 
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sailed  along  the  American  coast  from  Florida  to  Labrador,  and 
named  the  country  New  France.  In  1534,  the  French  fitted  out 
another  expedition  under  James  Cartier.  He  discovered  and 
named  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  year  following  he  sailed 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Montreal,  built  a  fort  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  French  king. 
These,  and  other  discoveries  and  settlements,  made  by  the  Frencn, 
afterwards  provdd  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  British 
Colonies,  till  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1760. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  the  English 
monarchs  appear  to  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  country 
which  tliey  afterwards  claimed.  In  1584,  Sir  Walter  Ralei^ 
obtained  a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  sent  out  two  ships 
commanded  by  Amidas  and  Barlow  to  America,  to  examine  tne 
country  in  order  to  make  a  settlement.  They  landed  at  Roanoke, 
and  were  well  received  by  the  natives.  On  their  return  they 
gave  so  flattering  an  account  of  the  country,  that  Queen  Elizabem 
delighted  with  tne  idea  of  possessing  so  fine  a  territory,  named 
it  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  the  discovery  was  made  under  a 
virgin  queen.  This  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  country 
along  the  whole  coast.  The  exertions  of  Raleigh,  however,  to 
plant  a  permanent  colony  proved  imsuccessfuL 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Orosnold  sailed  in  a  small  barque  frond 
Falmouth,  England,  with  thirty-two  persons,  for  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia  with  the  intention  of  making  a  settlement. 
Steering  due  west,  as  near  as  the  winds  would  permit,  after  a 
passage  of  seven  weeks,  discovered  land  on  the  American  coast. 
May  14th.  Sailing  along  the  shore  the  next  day  they  discovered 
a  head  land  in  the  latitude  of  forty-two  degrees,  where  they  came 
to  anchor ;  and  taking  a  great  number  of  Cod  at  tliis  place,  they 
named  it  Cape  Cod.  On  the  21st  they  discovered  an  island, 
which  they  called  Martha's  Vineyard.  On  the  28th  they  con- 
cluded to  commence  a  settlement  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands; 
so  named  by  them  in  honor  of  the  Queen.  They  landed  on  Ctet- 
takunk  the  westernmost  Island,  and  in  nineteen  days,  a  fort  and 
store  house  were  completed.  While  the  men  were  occupied  in 
this  work,  Gosnold  crossed  the  Bay  and  landed  on  the  main  land, 
where  he  amicably  trafficked  with  the  natives.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  island,  he  found  that  a  portion  of  his  men  who  were  to 
have  remained,  so  discontented,  that  he  concluded  to  abandon 
the  design  of  a  settlement,  and  the  whole  company  returned  to 
England. 

The  discovery  made  by  Gosnold,  incited  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  by  the  influence  of  Richard  Hakluyt,  a  most  active  promotcSr 
of  the  English  settlements  in  America,  an  association  of  geh- 
tlemen  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  colonies  h 
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America.  Upon  their  application  to  king  James,  a  patent  was 
granted  in  1606,  for  the  settling  two  plantations  in  America,  o|ie 
called  Norths  the  other  South  Virginia,  The  Southern  district 
called  the  first  colony,  he  granted  to  the  London  Company; 
the  Northern,  called  the  second  colony,  he  granted  to  the  Plym- 
outh Company.  North  Virginia  was  allotted  as  a  place  of  set- 
tlement, to  several  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants  of  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  England. 

In  1607,  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  for  the  settlement 
of  North  Virginia,  Sir  John  Popham  and  others  sent  out  two  ships 
imder  the  command  of  George  Popham  and  Ralegh  Gilbert,  with 
a  hundred  men,  with  ordnance  and  all  provisions  necessary  until 
they  might  obtain  further  supplies.  Ihey  sailed  from  Plymouth 
the  last  of  May,  and  on  the  11th  of  August,  landed  on  a  penin- 
sula at  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  river  now  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
Here,  after  a  sermon  was  delivered,  and  their  patent  and  laws 
were  read,  they  built  a  store-house,  fortified  it  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Fort  St.  George.  On  December  5th,  the  two  ships 
sailed  for  England,  leaving  a  colony  of  forty-five  persons,  Popham 
being  president,  and  Gilbert,  admiral.  The  ships  which  arrived 
the  next  year  with  suppUes,  brought  the  news  oi  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Popham  and  Sir  John  Gilbert.  These  misfortunes,  with 
the  death  of  Capt.  George  Popham,  the  loss  of  the  stores  the 
preceding  winter  by  fire,  with  the  barren  aspect  of  the  country, 
10  dispirited  the  colony,  that  they  unanimously  resolved  to  return 
in  these  ships  to  England. 

In  1609,  Henry  Hudson  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch,  attempted  to  penetrate  to  tlie  East  Indies,  by  sailing  a 
.north-westward  course.  Having  attempted  in  vain  this  passage, 
he  followed  the  tracks  which  the  Cabots  had  marked  for  him  a 
century  before.  He  coasted  along  the  foggy  shores  of  New- 
foundland ;  shaped  his  course  for  Cape  Cod ;  worked  into  the 
Chesapeak,  where  the  English  were  settled ;  sailed  into  the 
Manhattan  or  Hudson  river ;  and  departed  in  October  for  Eng- 
land. The  Dutch  sent  ships  the  next  year  to  Manhattan,  to  open 
a  trade  with  the  natives. 

In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  some  years  before  had  been 
Governor  of  Virginia,  was  sent  out  with  two  ships  from  England, 
to  North  Virginia,  with  instructions  to  remain  in  the  country,  and 
to  keep  possession.  He  ranged  the  coast  from  Penobscot  to 
Cape  Cod ;  made  a  discovery  of  the  river  Piscataqua,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Islands.  He  also  traded  with  the  natives  for  furs. 
From  the  observations  he  made  on  the  coast,  islands,  headlands, 
&c.  on  his  return  home,  he  formed  a  map,  and  presented  it  to 
king  Charles,  who  in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared  the 
country  should  be  called  New  England.    Smith  in  his  voyage 
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made  scyeral  discoveries,  and  distinguished  them  by  peculiar 
names.  The  north  promontory  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  he  named 
Tragabigzanda^  in  honor  of  a  Turkish  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  slave  at  Constantinople.  Prince  Charles,  however,  in 
filial  respect  to  his  mother,  called  it  Cape  Ann ;  a  name  which  it 
still  retams.  The  three  small  islands  at  the  head  of  the  prom- 
ontory. Smith  called  the  Three  Turks  Heads^  in  memory  of  his 
victory  over  three  Turkish  champions ;  but  this  name  was  also 
changed.  Another  cluster  of  Islands,  to  which  the  discoverer 
gave  his  own  name.  Smith's  Isles  was  afterwards  called  the  Isle 
of  Shoals,  which  name  it  still  retains. 

*'  The  base  and  perfidious  action  of  one  man  subjected  English 
adventurers  to  present  inconveniences,  and  to  future  dangers. 
Smith  had  left  benind  him  one  of  his  ships,  to  complete  her  lading, 
with  orders  to  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master,  to  sail  with  the  fish, 
that  he  should  procure  on  the  coast,  directly  for  Malaga.  Hunt 
however,  under  pretence  of  trade,  having  enticed  twenty-four  of 
the  natives  on  board  his  ship,  put  them  under  hatches,  and  carried 
them  to  Malaga,  where  he  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards.*  This 
flagrant  outrage  disposed  the  natives  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  it  was  committed,  to  revenge  the  injury  on  the  countrymen 
of  the  offender ;  and  the  English  were  hence  constrained  to  sus- 
pend tlieir  trade,  and  their  projected  settlement  in  New  England. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  offered  to  the  Indians,  to  show  their 
resentment,  if  not  to  inflict  revenge.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
the  English  adventured  to  dispatch  to  the  same  coast  another 
vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Hobson,  for  the  purpose  of  erec- 
ting a  plantation,  and  establishing  a  trade  with  the  natives ;  but  it 
was  found  next  to  impracticable  to  settle  any  where  within  their 
territories.  Two  Indians,  Epenow  and  Manowet,  who  had  been 
carried  by  Hunt  to  England,  were  brought  back  in  Hobson's 
vessel,  to  be  serviceable  toward  the  design  of  a  plantation ;  but 
they  united  with  their  countrymen  in  contriving  means,  by  which 
they  mi^ht  be  revenged  on  the  English.  Manowet  died  soon 
after  their  arrival.  Epenow,  not  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  engaged 
his  old  friends,  who  visited  the  vessel,  to  come  again,  under  pre- 
text of  trade.  On  their  approach  at  the  appointed  time  with 
twenty  canoes,  he  leaped  overboard,  and  instantly  a  shower  of 
arrows   was  sent  into  the  ship.     The  Indians,  with  despcll^te 

*  Hubbard  says,  that  Hunt,  "  like  a  wicked  varlet/*  decoyed  them  ;  and  that  he 
took  20  Indians  from  Patuxet  [now  Plymouth],  and  7  from  Naoset  [Eastham].  I. 
Mather  says  the  same  thing.  But,  as  Hubbaitl  and  the  best  authorities  give  the 
aggregate  number  of  34,  it  is  probable,  that  4  only  were  taken  from  Nauset,  and 
that  this  figure  has  been  mistaken  for  7.  Mather  also  says,  that  Hunt  carried  these 
Indians  to  Gibraltar,  and  there  sold  as  many  of  them,  as  he  could,  for  £20  a  man, 
notil  it  was  known  whence  they  came ;  *'  for  then  the  friars  in  those  parts  took  away 
the  rest  (A  them,  that  so  they  might  nartare  them  in  the  Christian  religion.** 
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courage,  drew  nigh,  and,  in  spite  of  the  English  muskets,  carried 
off  their  countrymen.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  skir- 
mish. The  master  of  the  ship  and  several  of  the  company  were 
wounded.  Discouraged  by  this  occurrence,  tliey  returned  to 
England."* 

The  rise  of  the  English  Puritans  by  whom  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  New  England  was  effected  is  generally  dated  about 
the  year  1550.  The  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  Church  of  England  is  said  to  have  originated  '*  on 
occasion  of  bishop  Hooper's  refusing  to  be  consecrated  in  the 
Popish  habits."  Hooper  was  a  zealous,  a  pious,  and  a  learned 
man,  who  had  gone  out  of  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  resided  at  Zurich.  Pierce  hence  observes, 
"  that  the  habits  have,  from  the  very  infancy  of  our  Reformation, 
been  an  offence  to  very  learned  ana  pious  men*^  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  other  bishops  and  divines,  having  concluded 
on  an  order  oi  divine  worship,  an  act,  confirming  that  new  liturgy, 
bad  passed  both  houses  of  ParUament,  January  1 5, 1 549.  It  was 
protested  against,  however,  by  the  bishops  oi  London,  Durham, 
Norwich,  Carhsle,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Westminster,  and  Chi- 
chester. The  Parliament  enacted,  that  all  divine  offices  should 
b^  performed  according  to  the  new  liturgy,  and  subjected  such 
of  the  clergy,  as  should  refuse  the  service,  or  officiate  in  any 
other  manner,  to  forfeitures  and  imprisonment ;  and,  for  the  third 
offence,  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Whoever  should  write  or  print 
against  the  book  were  to  be  fined  £10  for  the  first  offsnce ;  JE^20 
for  the  second ;  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  for  the  third.  The 
Council  immediately  appointed  visitors,  to  see  that  the  hturgy 
was  received  throughout  England." 

**  Although  the  aera  of  the  Puritans  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  Vl ;  yet  that  pious  young  prince  very  soon  after  began 
an  ecclesiastical  reformation.  Had  he  lived  to  perfect  it  accor- 
ding to  his  intentions,  the  Puritans  would  probably  have  been 
satisfied.  But  he  died  in  1553,  at  the  early  age  of  XVI ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  queen  Mary,  a  bigoted  rapist,  under  whose 
administration  John  Rogers,  of  pious  memory,  was  burnt  at 
Smithfield ;  and  bishop  Hooper,  with  other  pious  reformers,  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  On  the  accession  of  quegji  Elizabeth,  the  ref- 
ormation, which  had  been  begun  by  Edwa^,  was,  in  some  de- 
j[ree,  restored ;  but  that  illustrious  queen,  addicted  to  show,  and 

Jealous  of  prerogative,  soon  made  the  Puritans  feel  the  weight  of 
icr  royal  power.  Bishops  and  other  clergymen  were  deposed,  for 
refusing  tne  oath  to  the  queen's  supremacy.  At  length  (31st  Jan. 
1563)  the  convocation  of  the  English  clergy  met,  and  finished 
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the  XXXIX  Articles.  Of  the  lower  house,  43  present  were  for 
throwing  out  the  ceremonies,  but  35  were  for  keeping  them ; 
and  these,  with  the  help  of  proxies,  carried  their  measure  by  one 
Tote.  The  bishops  now  began  to  urge  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to 
the  liturgy  and  ceremonies,  as  well  as  to  the  Articles.  Cover- 
dale,  Fox,  Humfrey  and  others,  refused  to  subscribe ;  and  thi3 
was  the  epoch  of  Non-conformity." 

**In  1564,  many  intances  of  non-conformity  were  reported  to 
the  queen.  Her  majesty  was  highly  displeased.  It  appeared 
that  some  of  the  clergy  performed  divine  service  '^  wearing  a 
square  cap,  some  a  round  cap,  some  a  button  cap,  some  a  hat, 
iome  in  scholar's  clothes,  and  some  in  others."  However  un- 
important or  ludicrous  such  a  controversy  may  appear  in  the 
present  day*  the  merits  of  these  habits  were  then  solemnly  de- 
bated by  the  gravest  doctors  and  bishops  of  England,  and  by  the 
most  learned  divines  of  Europe.  Their  disputes  were  useless. 
Tlie  strong  arm  of  authority  decided  the  question.  The  bishops 
published  their  '^advertisements"  to  the  clergy,  prescribing  an 
exact  uniformity,  as  to  the  fashion  of  their  dress,  "  gowns,  caps, 
cuffs,  capes,  sleeves,  and  tippets."  By  this  measure  another 
portion  oi  the  most  serious  and  useful  ministers,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  preach,  were  expelled  from  their  pulpits,  and  shut  up 
in  prison.  They  refused  to  confofm.  Some  of  them  became 
physicians,  some  became  chaplains  in  private  families ;  some  fled 
to  Scotland;  others  to  the  continent;  some  resorted  to  secular 
busmess  ;  and  many  with  large  families,  were  reduced  to  want 
and  beggary.  The  churches  were  shut ;  the  public  mind  was 
inflamed;  six  hundred  people  repaired  to  a  church  in  London  to 
receive  the  sacrament;  the  doors  were  closed ;  no  minister  would 
officiate.  The  cries  of  the  people  reached  the  throne ;  but  the 
throne  was  inexorable,  and  the  archbishop  had  rather  see  his  flock 
perish  for  the  waters  of  salvation,  than  dispense  with  the  clerical 
robes  of  the  Papal  church. 

Despairing  oi  relief  from  the  government,  the  suspended  min- 
isters appealed  to  the  world,  and  published  an  able  defence  of 
their  conduct.  Other  publications  followed.  These  were  an- 
swered by  the  bishops.  The  Puritans  replied ;  the  public  mind 
was  agitated  and  inflamed;  multitudes  of  the  common  people 
refused  to  attend  worship  where  the  ministers  wore  the  habits. 
The  government  was  roused.  The  Star  Chamber  decreed,  that 
no  person  should  publish  any  book  against  the  queen  and  ordi- 
nances, or  their  meaning,  booksellers  were  compelled  to  enter 
into  bonds  to  observe  this  law.  This  measure  hastened  the  con- 
troversy to  a  signal  crisis.  The  suspended  ministers  finding  them- 
selves in  a  pressing  dilemma,  having  lost  all  hope  of  relief,  had  a 
solemn  consultation,  and  agreed,  "  that  since  they  could  not  have 

2» 
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the  word  of  God  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  administered 
without  idolatrous  gearCj  it  was  their  duty  to  break  off  from  the 
public  churchy  and  to  assemble  in  private  houses  and  elsewhereP 
This  agreement  took  place  about  the  year  1566,  and  was  the 
event  tnat  constituted  the  memorable  era  of  separation  from  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  establishment  of  the  denomination  of 

DISSENTERS. 

In  June,  1567,  the  sheriff  of  London  discovered  and  broke  up 
an  assembly  of  about  one  hundred  Puritans,  most  of  whom  were 
arrested,  and  several  sent  to  Bridewell,  where  they  were  confined 
more  than  a  year.  In  all  suspected  places,  spies  were  employed 
to  prevent  these  religious  assemblies.  In  1572,  about  one 
hundred  clergymen  were  deprived  of  their  support,  for  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  articles  of  the  church.  Doctor  Clark  was  expelled 
from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  which  by  this  time  was  consid- 
ered "  a  nest  of  r uritans,"  for  preaching  that  '*  Satan  introduced 
into  the  church  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy." 

Though  the  pulpits  of  the  Puritans  were  daily  silenced,  and 
they  were  not  allowed  to  print  a  page,  still  their  cause  gained 

Sound ;  the  spirit  of  their  principles  spread  continually  through 
e  mass  of  society.  Their  zeal  was  inextinguishable.  They 
employed  printing  presses,  which  secretly  traveled  through  the 
country.  Their  pamphlets  were  scattered  in  every  direction. 
The  sober  part  of  the  community  were  addressed  with  powerful 
arguments ;  humor,  sarcasm,  and  intolerable  satire,  were  scattered 
every  where  by  invisible  hands.  To  no  purpose  did  Parker,  for 
a  long  time,  employ  his  agents  to  discover  their  presses.  Deplo- 
rable was  the  state  of  morals  and  religion.  Oppression  and  in- 
vective had  sharpened  the  spirit  of  the  parties.  In  some  places 
Popery  was  openly  professed;  the  bishops  were  loaded  with 
riches ;  the  people  were  neglected,  and  the  court  was  corrupt, 
and  reputed  even  to  be  the  residence  of  licentiousness  and  atheism. 

While  the  bishops  were  driving  the  Puritans  from  tlieir  pulpits, 
many  of  the  nobility  received  them  into  their  families,  as  tneir 
chaplains,  and  tutors  of  their  children.  Thus  sheltered  from  their 
oppressors,  they  preached  to  the  family,  and  catechised  the  chil- 
dren. This  doubtless  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  rising  gene- 
ration.    Still  the  spirit  of  persecution  did  not  rest. 

In  June,  1583,  two  ministers  of  the  Brownists  were  executed. 
This  year  the  troubles  of  the  Puritans  were  increased.  Arch- 
bishop GrindaJ,  who  was  rather  favorably  disposed  towards  them, 
was  succeeded  by  Whitgift,  a  cruel  persecutor.  He  ordered  that 
all  preaching,  catechising,  and  praying  should  cease  in  every 
house,  when  any  person  was  present  beside  the  family.  In  1584, 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  clergymen  were  suspended  m  the  county 
of  Essex.    More  effectually  to  arrest  the  Puritan  pens,  the  Star 
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Chamber  forbade  having  any  printing  presses  in  any  private 
place,  or  any  where  in  the  kingdom,  except  in  London,  and  the 
two  universities.  These  must  be  Ucensed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  bishop  of  London.     Nor  might  any  book  be 

frinted,  till  H  had  been  perused  by  them  or  their  chaplains.  The 
iord's  day  being  greatly  profaned  by  plays  and  sports,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  preaching  before  the  university  of  Cambridge,  urged 
the  uolavefuiness  of  such  practices.  For  this  he  was  summoned 
before  the  vice  chancellor ;  yet  so  reasonable  was  the  course  of 
duty,  that  without  any  law,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  became 
more  conunon,  and  afterwards  was  considered  as  the  badge  of  a 
Puritan.  So  oppressive  was  the  Episcopal  party,  that  the  dis- 
senters were  not  permitted  to  keep  a  conunon  school. 

In  1586,  the  ruritan  ministers  again  petitioned  parliament. 
They  state,  that  after  the  most  laborious  and  exact  survey,  they 
find  that  one  third  of  the  ministers  have  been  expelled  from  their 
pulpits ;  that  there  are  in  England  only  two  thousand  ministers  to 
supply  ten  thousand  churches ;  that  many  people,  in  order  to  hear 
a  sermon,  must  travel  twelve  or  twenty  miles.  But  the  spirit  of 
mercy  had  forsaken  the  government. 

Another  terrific  law  was  made  by  the  Parliament,  which  opened 
February  19,  1591.  It  was  enacted  "that  if  any  person  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  for  one  month,  refuse  to  attend  at  some 
Episcopal  church,  and  after  conviction,  shall  not  in  three  months 
make  a  humble  confession,  he  shall  go  into  perpe^tia/ banishment, 
if  he  do  not  depart  in  the  time  appointed,  or  if  he  return  without 
the  queen's  license,  he  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy." 
The  moderate  Puritans  evaded  this  dreadful  law  by  going  to 
church  when  the  services  were  near  closing.  But  on  the  Brown- 
ists,  who  had  conscientiously  separated  from  the  church,  of  whpm 
there  were  twenty  thousand  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  about  London, 
this  law  burst  like  a  fatal  thunderbolt.  Though  they  conductea 
their  meetings  with  all  practicable  secresy,  and  changed  the  place 
of  tlieir  worship  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  discovery,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  officers  of  government  fell  upon  one  congregation, 
and  arrested  fifty-six  of  them,  who  were  all  sent  to  prison,  where 
many  of  them  perished,  and  others,  after  several  years  of  confine- 
ment, were  executed  or  banished.  At  their  examination,  they 
confessed,  that  for  years  they  had  met  in  the  fields,  in  summer,  at 
5  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  the  winter  at  private 
houses. 

Till  about  this  time,  the  controversy  had  chiefly  respected  habits, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies ;  but  doctrines  now  began  to  be  dis- 
puted. The  Puritans  and  the  universities  denied  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  hell,  advocated  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
opinions  of  Calvin,  his  Institutions  being  read  in  their  schoob ; 
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while  the  Episcopal  party  took  the  opposite  side,  and  espoused  the 
system  of  Armimus.  The  cause  of  the  Puritans  advanced ;  the 
bishops  lost  the  respect  due  to  ministers  of  religion.  If  any  among 
the  cler^  or  laity  were  distinguished  for  their  pure  morals,  or 
ardent  piety,  they  were  immediately  supposed  to  be  Puritans.  For 
some  time,  however,  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  zeal  of  con- 
troversy had  gradually  subsided,  and  the  aspect  ofpublic  affairs  was 
more  favorable  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  ruritans.  Those 
of  their  opposers,  who  had  been  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 

2ueen,  whom  she  had  most  favored,  and  throu^  whose  influence 
be  had  been  led  to  do  many  things  against  the  ruritans,  when  her 
case  became  desperate,  and  she  could  no  longer  serve  them,  de- 
serted her,  and  scarce  aflbrded  her  any  of  their  company.  She 
died  March,  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  I.,  who  came  to 
the  throne  by  hereditary  right,  as  well  as  by  the  appointment  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Puritans  had  hiffh  hopes  of  relief  firom  the  new  king,  who 
had  been  educated  in  tneir  religion.  But  unfortunately  for  him- 
self and  the  nation,  James  had  not  abilities  to  soften  the  violence 
of  party  asperity,  nor  conscience  enough  to  support  the  friends  of 
a  tnorough  reformation ;  but  immediately  became  a  dupe  to  the 
flattery  of  the  bishops,  and  a  tool  of  their  ambition.  The  meii 
who  forsook  Elizabeth,  and  seduced  the  king  to  act  M^^^  ^^ 
own  principles  and  interests,  became  his  confldents.  'Diough  he 
had  given  the  most  solenm  pledges  of  favor  to  the  Presbyterians^ 
**  thanking  God  that  he  was  king  of  the  purest  church  in  the 
world ;"  yet  in  nine  months  he  renounced  his  former  professions, 
and  became  the  champion  of  Episcopacy.  The  church  of  Rome 
he  called  his  mother  church,  declaring,  "  I  will  have  one  doctrine, 
one  discipline,  one  religion  in  substance  and  ceremony.''^  "  I  will 
make  them  conform,  or  I  will  hurry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else 
worse.** 

The  execution  was  as  fatal  as  the  threatening  was  absurd  and 
wicked.  Whitgift  was  succeeded  by  Bancroft,  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  man  of  rough  temper,  and  an  open  foe  to  civil  and 
religious  hberty.  By  enforcing  the  observance  of  festivals,  and 
the  use  of  surplices,  and  caps  and  hoods ;  and  by  requiring  the 
clergy, /rowi  the  heart  to  subscribe  certain  articles,  he  very  soon 
silenced  more  than  three  hundred  Puritan  ministers.  Some  were 
excommunicated,  some  imprisoned,  and  others  driven  into  exile. 
The  greater  part  of  those  who  left  the  coxmtry  were  Brovmists, 
whose  leaders  were  Johnson,  Ainsworth,  Smith,  and  the  well 
knovm  John  Robinson ;  who  has  since  been  considered  the  father 
of  that  portion  of  the  Puritans,  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
New  England  colonies ;  of  whom  a  more  particular  account  will 
be  given  in  the  8id>8equent  histcxry. 
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Abbot,  a  sound  Protestant,  and  thorough  Calyinist,  succeeded 
Bancroft,  who  died  in  1610,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
Stoll,  in  1612,  several  persons  were  burned  for  heresy  at  Smitn- 
fijsld  and  Litchfield ;  but  so  evident  was  the  commiseration  of  the 
people,  that  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  let  the  prisoners  lan- 
guish out  their  days  in  Newgate. 

On  the  death  oi  James,  in  March,  1625,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Charles  I.,  who  inherited  his  father's  love  of  power,  and 
hatred  of  puritanism.  The  good  archbishop  Abbot,  naving  lost 
his  influence,  and  Laud  being  bishop  of  London,  and  prime  min- 
ister, the  work  of  persecution  proceeded  with  new  vigor.  Minis- 
ters were  daily  suspended,  and  their  families  ruined ;  no  shelter 
fnmi  the  terrific  storm  could  be  discovered  in  the  reaJm  of  Eng- 
land.''^ 

**  The  Puritan  or  Reformed  church  in  the  north  of  England,  had, 
in  the  year  1606,  on  account  of  its  dispersed  state,  become  divided 
into  two  distinct  churches,  to  one  ot  which  belonged  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  afterward  its  minister,  and  Mr.  William  Brewster,  after- 
ward its  ruling  elder.    This  church,  in  common  with  other  dis- 
senting churches  throughout  England,  being  extremely  harrassed 
for  its  non-conformity,  sought  at  length  an  asylum  m  Holland, 
where  religious  toleration  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws.    Mr. 
Robinson  and  as  many  of  his  congregation,  as  found  it  in  their 
power,  left  England  in  the  years  1607  and  1608,  and  settled  in 
Amsterdam;  whence,  in  1609  they  removed  to  Leyden.    After 
residing  several  years  in  that  city,  various  causes  influenced  them 
to  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  a  removal  to  America.    These 
causes  were,  the  imhealuiiness  of  the  low  country  where  they 
lived;  the  hard  labors  to  which  they  were  subjected;  the  dissi- 
pated manners  of  the  Hollanders,  especially  their  lax  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day ;  the  apprehension  of  war  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce  between  Spain  and  Holland,  which  was  then  near  its  close ; 
the  fear,  lest  their  yoxmg  men  would  enter  into  the  military  and 
naval  service ;  the  tendency  of  their  little  community  to  become 
absorbed  and  lost  in  a  foreign  nation ;  the  natural  and  pious  desire 
of  perpetuating  a  church,  which  they  believed  to  be  constituted 
after  tfie  simple  and  pure  model  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ; 
and  a  commendable  zeal  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  ojf 
the  New  World.    In  1617,  having  concluded  to  go  to  Virginia, 
and  settle  in  a  distinct  body  under  the  general  government  of  that 
colony,  they  sent  Mr.  Robert  Cushman  and  Mr.  John  Carver  to 
England,  to  treat  with  the  Virginia  company,  and  to  ascertain, 
whether  the  king  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience  in  that 
distant  country.    Though  these  agents  found  the  Virginia  com- 
pany very  desirous  of  the  projected  settlement  in  their  American 

*  Mone  lul  Parith's  History  of  New  E^gUiid. 
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territory,  and  willing  to  grant  them  a  patent  with  as  ample  privi- 
leges, as  they  had  power  to  convey;  yet  they  could  prevail  with 
the  king  no  farther,  than  to  engage,  that  he  would  connive  at  them, 
and  not  molest  them,  provided  they  should  conduct  peaceably. 
Toleration  in  reUgious  liberty,  by  his  public  authority,  under  his 
seal,  was  denied.  The  agents  returned  to  Leyden  the  year  fol« 
lowing  (1618),  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  congregation. 

Resolved  however  to  make  anomer  trial,  they  sent  two  other 
agents  to  England  in  February  of  this  year  (1619),  to  agree  with 
the  Virginia  company ;  but,  dissensions  then  arising  in  Uiat  body, 
the  business  was  necessarily  procrastinated.  After  long  attend- 
ance, the  agents  obtained  a  patent,  granted  and  confirmed  under 
the  seal  of  the  Virginia  company ;  but  though  procured  with  much 
charge  and  labor,  it  was  never  used,  because  it  was  taken  out  in 
the  name  of  a  gentleman,  who,  though  at  that  time  desiffning  to 
accompany  the  Leyden  congregation,  was  providentially  pre- 
vented. This  patent,  however,  being  carried  to  Leyden  for  the 
consideration  oi  the  people,  with  several  proposals  uom  EngUsh 
merchants  and  friends  for  their  transportation,  they  were  requested 
to  prepare  immediately  for  the  voyage. 

it  was  agreed  by  the  English  congregation  at  Leyden,  that 
some  of  their  number  should  go  to  Amer  jca,  to  make  preparation 
for  the  rest.  Mr.  Robinson,  their  minister,  was  prevailed  on  to 
stay  with  the  greater  part  at  Leyden  ;  Mr.  Brewster,  their  elder, 
was  to  accompany  the  first  adventurers;  but  these,  and  their 
brethren  remaining  in  Holland,  were  to  continue  to  be  one  church, 
and  to  receive  each  other  to  Christian  communion,  without  a 
formal  dismission,  or  testimonial.  Several  of  the  congregation- 
sold  their  estates,  and  made  a  common  bank,  which,  together  with 
money  received  from  other  adventurers,  enabled  them  to  purchase 
the  Speedwell,  a  ship  of  sixty  tons,  and  to  hire  in  England  the 
Mayflower,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  for  the  intended 
enterprise. 

Preparation  being  thus  made,  the  adventurers  having  left 
Leyden  for  England  in  July,  sailed  on  the  fifth  of  August  from 
Southampton  for  America ;  but,  on  account  of  the  leakiness  of  the 
flmall  ship,  they  were  twice  obliged  to  return.  Dismissing  this 
ship,  as  unfit  for  the  service,  they  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the 
sixth  of  September  in  the  Mayflower.  After  a  boisterous  passage, 
they  at  break  of  day  on  the  ninth  of  November,  discovered  tne 
land  of  Cape  Cod.  Perceiving  that  they  had  been  cairied  to  the 
northward  of  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  stood  to  the 
southward,  intending  to  find  some  place  near  Hudson*s  river,  for 
settlement.    Falling,  however,  among  shoals,*  they  were  induced 

•  The  Mine,  wlikh  Oonold  ealled  Pbint  Care  and  Tucker's  Tenor;  bat  which 
the  Fknch  and  Dntch  ciUMalebar. 
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from  this  incident,  together  with  the  consideration  of  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  weakness  of  their  conditicm,  to  relin- 
quish that  part  of  tlicir  original  design.    The  master  of  the  ship, 
arailing  himself  of  the  fears  of  tlie  passengers,  and  of  their  ex- 
tceoie.solicitude  to  be  set  on  shore,  gladly  shifted  his  course  to  tlie 
iKiithward ;  for  he  had  been  clandestinely  promised  a  reward  in 
Holland,  if  he  would  not  carry  the  EngUsh  to  Hudson's  river. 
Steering  a^in  therefore  for  the  cape,  the  ship  was  clear  of  the 
danger  before  night ;  and  the  next  day,  a  storm  coming  on,  they 
dropped  anchor  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  where  they  were  secure  firom 
winds  and  shoals. 

Finding  the  harbor  to  be  in  the  forty-second  degree  of  nortli 
latitude,  and  therefore  beyond  the  territory  of  the  South  Virginia 
company,  they  perceived  that  their  charter,  received  from  that 
company  had  become  useless.  Symptoms  of  faction  at  the  same 
time  appearing  among  the  servants  on  board,  who  imagined,  that, 
when  on  shore,  they  should  be  under  no  government;  it  was 
judged  expedient,  that,  before  disembarkation,  they  should  combine 
themselves  into  a  body  poUtic,  to  be  governed  by  the  majority. 
After  solenm  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  a  written  instrument,  drawn 
kfr  that  purpose,  was  accordingly  subscribed  on  board  the  ship, 
OQ  the  eleventh  day  of  November.  This  solenm  contract  was 
signed  by  forty-one  of  their  niunber ;  and  they,  with  their  famiUes, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  one  persons.  Mr.  John  Carver 
was  now  unanimously  chosen  their  governor  for  one  year.  Thus 
did  these  inteUigent  colonists  find  means  to  erect  themselves  into 
a  republic,  even  though  they  had  commenced  their  enterprise  under 
the  sanction  of  a  royal  charter;  "  a  case,  that  is  rare  in  history, 
and  can  be  effected  only  by  that  perseverance,  which  the  true 
spirit  of  Uberty  inspires." 

Government  being  thus  established,  sixteen  men,  well  armed, 
with  a  few  others,  were  sent  on  shore  the  same  day,  to  fetch  wood, 
and  make  discoveries;  but  they  returned  at  night,  without  having 
found  any  person,  or  habitation.  The  company,  having  rested 
on  the  Lord's  day,  disembarked  on  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of 
November;  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  make  furtlier  discovery 
of  the  country.  On  Wednesday  the  fifteenth.  Miles  Standish  and 
sixteen  armc^  men,  in  searching  for  a  convenient  place  for  set- 
tlement, saw  five  or  six  Indians,  whom  they  followed  several 
miles,  until  night ;  but  not  overtaking  them  were  constrained  to  , 
lodge  in  the  woods.  The  next  day  they  discovered  heaps  of  earth, 
one  of  which  they  dug  open;  but,  finding  within  implements  of 
war,  they  concluded  these  were  Indian  graves;  and  tnerefore,  re- 
placing what  they  had  taken  out,  they  left  them  inviolate.  In 
different  heaps  oi  sand  they  also  found  baskets  of  com,  a  large 
qoaiitity  of  miich  they  carried  away  in  a  great  kettle,  found  at  the 
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ruins  of  an  Indian  house.  This  providential  discovery  cave  them 
seed  for  a  future  harvest,  and  preserved  the  infant  colony  from 
femine. 

Before  the  close  of  November,  Mrs.  Susanna  White  was  deli- 
vered of  a  son,  who  was  called  Peregrine;  and  this  was  the  first 
child  of  European  extraction,  bom  in  New  England. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  the  shallop  was  sent  out  with  several 
of  the  principal  men,  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Standish  and 
others,  and  eight  or  ten  seamen,  to  sail  around  the  bay,  in  search 
of  a  place  for  settlement.  The  next  day  this. company  was  divi- 
ded; and,  while  some  traveled  on  shore,  others  coasted  in  the 
shallop.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  those  on  the  shore 
were  surprised  by  a  flight  of  arrows  from  a  party  of  Indians;  but, 
on  the  discharge  of  the  English  muskets,  the  Indians  instantly 
disappeared.  The  shallop,  after  imminent  hazard  from  the  loss 
of  its  rudder  and  mast  in  a  storm,  and  from  shoals,  which  it  nar- 
rowly  escaped,  reached  a  small  island  on  the  night  of  the  eighth; 
and  here  the  company  the  next  day,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  reposed  themselves,  with  pious  gratitude  for  their  preser- 
vation. On  this  island  tliey  the  next  day  kept  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. The  day  following,  they  sounded  the  harbor,  and  found  it 
fit  for  shipping;  went  on  shore,  and  explored  the  adjacent  land, 
where  they  saw  various  cornfields  and  orooks ;  and,  judging  the 
situation  to  be  convenient  for  a  settlement,  they  returned  with  the 
welcome  intelligence  to  the  ship. 

On  the  fifteenth  they  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  with  the 
ship  for  this  newly  discovered  port,  where  they  arrived  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  they  went  on  shore 
for  discovery,  but  returned  at  night  to  the  ship.  On  the  morning 
of  the  twentieth,  after  imploring  divine  guidance,  they  went  on 
shore  again,  to  fix  on  some  place  for  imm^iate  settlement.  After 
viewing  the  country,  they  concluded  to  settle  on  a  high  ground, 
fiaicing  the  bay,  where  the  land  was  cleared,  and  the  water  was 
excellent. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-third,  as  many  of  the  company,  as 
could  with  convenience,  went  on  shore,  and  felled  and  carried 
timber  to  the  spot,  designated  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
common  use.  On  Lord  s  day  the  twenty-fourth,  the  people  on 
shore  were  alarmed  by  the  cr}^  of  Indians,  and  expected  an  as- 
sault; but  they  continued  unmolested.  On  Monday  the  twent]r- 
fifith  they  began  to  build  the  first  house.  A  platform  for  their 
ordinance  demanding  the  earliest  attention,  they  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  began  one  on  a  hill,  which  commanded  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  plain  beneath,  of  the  expanding  bay,  and  of  the  distant 
ocean.  In  the  afternoon  they  divided  their  whole  company  into 
aineteen  families;  measured  out  the  ground;  and  assigned  to 
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eyery  person  by  lot  half  a  pole  in  breadth,  and  thr6e  poles  in 
lengthy  for  houses  and  gardens.  Though  most  of  the  company 
were  on  board  the  ship  on  the  Lord's  day,  December  thirty-lirst; 

!^et  some  of  them  kept  Sabbath  for  the  first  time  in  their  new 
louse.  Here  therefore  is  fixed  the  sra  of  their  settlement,  which, 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Christian  friends,  whom  they 
found  at  the  last  town  they  left  in  their  native  coujitry»  they  called 
Plymouth.  Tliis  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  £nghsh  town, 
built  in  New  England. 

After  the  departure  of  the  adventurers  from  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, a  new  patent,  dated  the  third  day  of  November,  was  granted 
by  king  James  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marouises  of  Buckinff- 
ham  and  Hamilton,  the  earis  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Fercu- 
nando  Gorges,  with  thirty-four  associates,  and  their  successors, 
styling  them,  'The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing 
of  New  England,  in  America.'  By  this  patent  that  part  of  the 
American  territory,  which  lies  between  the  fortieth  and  forty- 
eighth  dcCTee  of  north  latitude  in  breadth,  and  '  in  length  by  all 
the  breadui  aforesaid  throughout  the  main-land  from  sea  to  sea,' 
was  given  to  them,  in  absolute  property;  the  same  authority  and 
privileges,  which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  treasurer  and 
company  of  Virginia,  were  now  conferred  on  them ;  and  they  were 
equally  empowered  to  exclude  all  firom  trading  within  the  boun- 
daries of  their  jurisdiction,  and  from  fishing  in  the  neighboring 
seas.  This  patent  was  the  only  civil  basis  of  all  the  subsequent 
patents  and  plantations,  which  divided  this  country."* 

"The  Plymouth  colonists  on  the  9th  of  Jan.  1621,  proceeded  to 
the  erection  of  their  projected  town;  which  they  built  in  two  rows 
of  houses  for  greater  security.  On  the  fourteenth  their  Common 
House,  that  had  been  built  in  December,  took  fire  from  a  spark, 
that  fell  on  its  thatched  roof,  and  was  entirely  consumed.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  February,  they  met  for  settling  military  orders,  and 
having  chosen  Miles  Standish  for  their  captain,  conferred  on  him 
the  power  pertaining  to  that  office. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March  an  Indian  came  boldly  alone,  into 
the  street  of  Plymouth,  and  surprised  the  inhabitants  by  calling 
out,  "Welcome,  Englishmen!  Welcome,  Englishmen!"  He 
was  their  first  visitant;  his  name  was  Samoset,  a  sagamore  of  the 
country,  lying  at  the  distance  of  about  five  days  journey.  Having 
conversecl  with  the  English  fishermen,  who  had  come  to  this  coast, 
and  learnt  of  them  to  speak  broken  English,  he  informed  the  Ply* 
mouth  people,  that  the  place,  where  they  were  seated,  was  called 
by  the  Indians  Patuxet ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extras 

*  Holmet*  American  Annals. 
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ordinary  plague,  about  four  years  since;  and  that  there  wa«  nei* 
ther  man,  woman,  nor  child,  remaining.  No  natives  therefore 
were  dispossessed  of  this  territory,  to  make  room  for  the  English, 
excepting  by  the  providence  of  God  previously  to  their  arrival. 
*  Samoset,  treated  with  hospitality  oy  these  strangers,  was  dis* 
posed  to  preserve  an  intercourse  witn  them;  and,  on  his  third 
visit,  was  accompanied  by  Squanto,  one  of  the  natives,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  Hunt  m  1G14,  and  afterward  lived  in  England. 
They  informed  the  English,  that  Masassoit,  the  greatest  king  of 
the  neighboring  Indians,  was  near,  with  his  brother  and  a  number 
of  his  people ;  and  within  an  hour  he  appeared  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  over  against  the  English  town,  with  a  train  of  sixty  men. 

Mutual  distrust  prevented  for  some  time  any  advances  from 
either  side.  Squanto  at  length,  being  sent  to  Masassoit,  brought 
back  word,  that  the  English  should  send  one  of  their  number  to 
parley  with  him.  Mr.  JEdward  WinsloW  was  accordingly  sent. 
Two  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it,  were  sent  to 
Masassoit  at  the  same  time ;  and  to  his  brother  a  knife,  and  a 
jewel,  ^with  a  pot  of  strong  water,'  a  quantity  of  biscuit,  and 
some  butter,  all  which  articles  were  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Wins- 
low,  the  messenger,  in  a  speech  to  Masassoit,  signified,  that  king 
James  siduted  hun  with  words  of  love  and  peace,  and  that  the 
English  governor  desu^  to  see  him,  and  to  truck  with  him,  and 
to  confirm  a  peace  with  him,  as  his  next  neighbor.  The  Indian 
king  heard  his  speech  with  attention,  and  approbation.  After 
pai^Jdnff  of  the  provision,  which  made  part  of  the  English  pre- 
sent, and  imparting  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  on  Mr. 
Winslow's  sword  and  armor,  with  an  intimation  of  his  desire  to 
buy  it ;  but  found  him  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  At  the  close  of 
the  interview,  Masassoit,  leaving  Mr.  Winslow  in  the  custody  of 
his  brother,  went  over  the  brook,  which  separated  him  from  the 
English,  with  a  train  of  twenty  men,  whose  bows  and  arrows 
were  left  behind.  He  was  met  at  the  brook  by  captain  Standish 
and  Mr.  Williamson,  with  six  musketeers,  who  conducted  him  to 
a  house  then  in  building,  where  were  placed  a  green  rug,  and 
three  or  four  cushions.  The  governor  now  advanced,  attended 
with  a  drum  and  trumpet,  and  a  few  musketeers.  After  mutual 
salutations,  the  governor  called  for  refreshments,  of  which  the  In- 
dian king  partook  himself,  tmd  imparted  to  his  followers.  A  league 
of  firienoship  was  then  agreed  on ;  and  it  was  inviolably  observed 
above  fifty  years. 

A  great  mortality,  that  commenced  among  the  people  soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  swept  off  half  of  their  number  within 
the  first  three  months,  leaving  scarcely  fifty  persons  remaining.* 

*"  Tradition  gt?et  an  aflccting  pictura  of  the  infant  colony,  during  this  epical  and 
period.    The  deed  were  buried  on  the  beok,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
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The  first  marriage  in  the  colony  was  solemnized  on  the  twelfth  of 
May,  between  Mr.  Edwwti  Winslow,  and  Mrs.  Susanna  White. 
The  first  duel  in  New  England  was  fought  on  the  eighteenth  of 
Jime,  on  a  challenge  at  single  combat,  with  sword  and  dagger,  be- 
tween two  servants ;  both  of  whom  were  wounded.  For  this  out- 
rage they  were  sentenced  by  the  whole  company  to  the  ignomi- 
nious punishment  of  having  the  head  and  feet  tied  together,  and 
of  lying  thus  twenty-four  hours,  without  meat  or  drmk.  After 
sufiering,  however,  m  that  painful  posture  one  hour,  at  their  mas- 
ter's intercession,  and  their  own  humble  request,  with  the  promise 
of  amendment,  they  were  released  by  the  governor. 

Gov.  Bradford,  by  advice  of  the  company,  sent  Edward  Winslow 
and  Stephen  Hopluns,  with  Squanto  for  tneir  guide,  to  Masassoit, 
to  explore  the  country ;  to  confirm  the  league ;  to  learn  the  situation 
and  strength  of  their  new  friend ;  to  carry  some  presents;  to  apolo- 
gize for  some  supposed  injuries ;  to  regidate  the  intercoiu^e  be- 
tween the  Enghsh  and  the  Indians ;  and  to  procure  seed  com  for  the 
next  planting  season.  They  lodged  the  first  night  at  Namasket. 
In  some  places,  they  found  tne  country  almost  depopulated  by  the 
plague,  which  had  desolated  the  neighborhood  of  Patuxet.  They 
passed  through  fine  old  cornfields,  and  pasture  grounds,  tliat  were 
destitute  of  cattle  and  of  inhabitants.  Skulls  and  bones  appeared 
in  many  places  where  the  Indians  had  dwelt.  On  their  arrival  at 
Pokafioket,  the  place  of  Masassoit's  residence,  forty  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth, they  were  kindly  welcomed  by  that  Indian  sovereign,  who 
renewed  his  assurances  of  continuing  me  peace  and  friendship.* 

rock  where  the  Fathers  lanrled ;  and  lost  the  Indians  should  take  advantage  of  the 
weak  and  wretched  state  of  the  English,  the  graves  were  leveled  and  sown,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  concealment." 

*  **  The  manner  of  reception  and  treatment  of  the  envoys  at  the  court  of  Maaaasoit 
is  worthv  of  notice.  When  the  king  had  taken  them  into  his  house,  and  seated  then, 
he  beaxti  their  message,  and  received  their  presents.  He  then  put  on  a  horseman*! 
red  coat,  and  a  chain  about  his  neck,  (thnse  having  been  among  the  presents),  and 
*was  not  a  little  proud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also  to  see  their  king  ao 
bnvelv  attired.'  Having  ^ven  a  friendly  answer  to  the  message,  his  men  gathered 
uoond  him ;  and,  turning  himself  to  them,  he  addressed  them  in  a  speech  :  '  Am 
not  I  Masassoit,  commander  of  the  country  around  you  1  Is  not  such  a  town  mine, 
and  the  people  of  it  1  Will  you  not  bring  your  skins  to  the  English  V  After  this 
manner  he  named  at  least  thirty  places,  to  every  one  of  which  they  gave  an  answer  of 
eoiwent  and  applause.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  lighted  tobacco  for  the  envoys, 
and  proceeded  to  discourse  about  England,  and  the  English  king,  wondering  that  he 
woaid  live  without  a  wife.  He  talked  also  of  the  Frenclimen,  bidding  the  English  not 
to  suffer  them  to  come  to  Narraffanset,  for  it  was  king  James'  country,  and  he  was 
king  James*  man.  It  now  grew  late,  *  but  victuals  he  offered  none  ;  for  indeed  he 
had  not  any,*  having  but  just  returned  home.  The  envoys  therefore,  finding  no 
pratpect  of  refreshment,  but  from  sleep,  desired  to  go  to  rest ;  yet  they  were  diaap- 
potnted  even  of  repose.  *  Hee  laid  us,*  says  the  narrator,  *on  the  bed  with  him- 
Sflfe  and  his  wife,  they  at  the  one  end  and  wee  at  the  other,  it  being  onely  plankes 
laid  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a  thiime  mat  upon  them.  Two  more  of  his  chiefo 
neo  for  want  of  roome  pressed  by  and  upon  us  ;  so  that  wee  were  worse  wearie  of 
•or  lodlging  then  of  our  journey.*  *'    ParcnaS|  v. 
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After  the  league  with  Masassoit,  Cozbitant,  one  of  his  petty 
sachems,  becoming  discontented,  meditated  to  ioin  the  Nam* 
sansetts,  who  were  inimical  to  the  English;  and  he  was  now  at 
Namasket,  attempting  to  alienate  the  subjects  of  Masassoit  firom 
their  king.  Squanto  and  Hobcnnack,  two  faithful  friends  of  the 
English,  going  at  this  time  to  Namasket,  to  make  obeervaSiaii» 
were  threatened  with  death  by  Corbitant,  who  seized  and  detained 
Squanto,  but  Hobonmck  made  his  escape.  To  coonteract  the 
hostile  machinations  of  Corbitant,  and  to  hberate  Squanto,  the 
gOTemor,  with  the  advice  of  the  company,  sent  Miles  Standiah 
and  fourteen  men,  with  Hobomack  for  their  guide,  to  NamaakeL 
On  their  arrival,  the  Indians  of  Corbitant's  faction  fled.  The  de* 
sign  otthe  English  expedition  was  explained  to  the  natives  of  the 

Slace,  with  menaces  of  revenge,  in  case  of  insurrection  against 
lasassoit,  or  of  violence  to  any  of  his  subjects. 
This  resolute  enterprise  struck  such  terror  into  the  neij^bori^g 
Indians,  that  their  chiefs  came  in,  and  solicited  the  friendship  of  die 
£iu[lish.  On  the  thirteenth  of  September,  nine  sachems  volun- 
tarily came  to  Plymouth,  and  subscribed  an  instrument  of  sub- 
mission to  king  James.  It  was  peculiarly  happy  for  the  colony, 
that  it  had  seoired  the  friendship  of  Masassoit;  for  his  influence 
was  very  extensive.  He  was  reverenced  and  regarded  by  all  the 
natives  man  the  bay  of  Nairagansett  to  that  of  Massachusetts. 
The  submission  of  the  nine  sacSiems  is  ascribed  to  their  mutual 
connection  with  this  sovereign,  as  its  primary  cause.  Other 
princes  under  him  made  also  a  similar  submission,  among  whom 
are  mentioned  those  of  Pamet,  Nauset,  Cummaquid,  and  Na* 
masket,  witli  several  others  about  the  bays  of  Patuxet  and  Mas- 
sachusetts."* 

'  In  March,  1623,  intelligence  being  received  at  Plymouth  that 
Masassoit  was  sick,  and  apparently  near  death,  and  that  a  Dutch 
ship  was  driven  ashore  near  his  house,  the  governor  sent  Edward 
Winslow  and  John  Hambden,  to  visit  and  assist  him,  and  spjcak 
with  the  Dutch.  They  found  Masassoit  extremely  ill ;  but  by 
some  cordials  which  Mr.  Winslow  administered,  he  recovered. 

Gratefully  impressed  with  the  kind  offices  performed,  Masassoit 
revealed  a  plot  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  against  Weston's 
people  at  Wessagusset,  who,  being  a  set  of  rude  and  profane  fel- 
lows, had  provoked  the  Indians,  by  stealing  their  com,  and  other 
abuses.  Being  fearfril  that  the  English  settlers  at  Plymouth  might 
avenge  their  countrymen,  it  was  determined  to  kill  them  also. 
Masassoit  advised  the  English  to  kill  the  chief  conspirators,  as 
the  only  means  of  safety. 

'^  The  governor,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  which  was  con- 

*  Honai' Annak. 
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Mr.  Win^mo,  attending  on  MatmtaoU. 
finned  by  other  eridences,  ordered  Standisb  to  take  with  him  sa 
amy  men,  ss  be  should  judge  sufficient,  and,  if  a  plot  should  be 
diacorend,  to  fall  on  the  conspiratore.  Standisb,  with  eight  men, 
ailed  to  the  Massachuietts,  where  the  natives,  suspecting  hii 
design,  insulted  and  threatened  him.  Watching  his  oppcntumty, 
when  four  of  them,  Wittnwamct,  Peckauot,  anc^er  Indian,  anda 
vouth  of  eighteen,  brother  of  Wittuwamet,  and  about  as  many  of 
nia  own  men,  were  in  the  same  room,  he  gave  a  signal  to  his  men; 
the  door  was  instantly  shut ;  and,  snatching  the  knife  of  Pecksuot 
from  his  neck,  he  killed  him  with  it,  after  a  violent  struggle;  bia 

a  killed  Wittuwamet,  and  the  other  Indian;  and  hong  the 
.  Proceeding  to  another  place,  Standisb  killed  an  Indian, 
and  afterward  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  Indians,  which  he 
pot  to  flight.  Weston's  men  also  killed  two  Indians.  Standisb, 
with  that  generosity,  which  characterizes  true  bravery,  released 
the  Indian  women,  without  taking  their  beaver  coats,  or  allowing 
the  least  incivility  to  he  offered  them.  The  English  settlen  now 
a^>andoned  Wessagusset;  and  their  plantation  was  thus  broken  up, 
within  a  year  after  its  commencement.  Standisb,  having  supplied 
them  wiUi  com,  and  ciMiducted  them  saiely  out  of  Massachusctta 
Bay  in  a  small  ship  of  their  own,  returned  to  Plymouth,  bringing 
the  head  of  Wittuwamet,  which  he  set  up  on  the  fort.  This  sud- 
den and  unexpected  execution  so  terrifiM  the  other  natives,  who 
had  mtended  to  join  the  Massachusetts  in  the  conspiracy,  that  they 
forsook  their  houses,  and  fled  to  swamps  and  desert  places,  wheic 
tftey  contracted  diaeaaes,  which  proved  mortal  to  many  of  them ; 
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among  whom  were  Canacum,  sachem  of  Manomet;  Aspinet, 
sachem  of  Nauset ;  and  lanough,  sachem  of  Mattachiest." 
''We  have  ahready  mentioned  that  Mr.  Carver  was  elected 

S^vemor  of  the  colony  immediately  after  their  arrival.  He  died 
e  5th  of  Ajiril  following.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  advance  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  the  colony.  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  soon  after  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  office.  This  gentleman,  by  renewed  elections, 
was  continued  in  office  until  he  died  in  1657,  except  in  1633, 
1636  and  1644,  when  Edward  Winslow  was  chosen,  and  1634, 
when  Thomas  Prince  was  elected,  who  also  succeeded  Governor 
Bradford  and  was  annually  elected,  until  his  death  in  1673,  when 
Josias  Winslow  succeeded  and  continued  until  he  died  in  1660, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Hinkley,  who  held  the  place, 
except  in  the  interruption  by  Andros,  until  the  junction  with  the 
Massachusetts  in  1692. 

In  March  1624,  Mr.  Winslow,  agent  for  the  colony,  arriyed 
in  the  ship  Charity,  and,  together  wiUi  a  good  supply  ot  clothing, 
brought  a  bull  and  three  heifcrsy  which  were  the  first  cattle  of 
the  kind  in  this  part  of  America.  From  these,  and  others  that 
were  afterward  brought  over  from  England,  sprai^  the  present 
multitudes  of  cattle  in  the  northern  states.  None  of  the  domestic 
animals  were  found  in  America  by  the  first  European  settlers. 

This  year  Lyford  and  Oldham,  two  treacherous  intriguing 
characters,  influenced  the  factious  part  of  the  adventurers,  to  join 
them  in  opposing  the  church  and  government  of  the  colony. 
Their  artful  designs  got  vent,  and  occasioned  much  disturbance. 
Oldham  was  detected  .and  banished.  Lyford,  who  afterward  pro- 
ved to  be  a  villain,  was,  upon  apparent  repentance,  pardoned  and 
received. 

At  the  close  of  1624,  the  plantation  at  New  Plymouth,  con- 
sisted of  180  persons,  who  lived  in  thirty-two  dwelling-houses. 
Their  stock  was  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  and  a  plenty  of  swine 
and  poultry.  Their  town  was  empaled  about  half  a  mile  in  com- 
pass. On  a  high  mount  in  the  town,  they  had  erected  a  fort  of 
wood,  lime  and  stone,  and  a  handsome  watchtower.  This  year 
they  were  able  to  freight  a  ship  of  180  tons.  Such  was  the 
healthfulness  of  the  place  or  of  the  seasons,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  frequent  destitution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  one  of  th« 
first  planters  died  for  three  years  succeeding  1621. 

The  Laudian  persecution  was  conducted  with  unrelenting 
severity;  and  while  it  caused  the  destruction  of  thousands  in 
England,  proved  to  be  a  principle  of  life  and  vigor  to  the  infant 
setUements  in  America.  Several  men  of  eminence  in  England, 
who  were  the  friends  and  protectors  of  the  Puritans,  entertained 
a  design  of  settling  in  New  England,  if  they  should  fail  in  the 
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they  were  pursuing  for  the  establishment  of  the  liberty, 
aid  the  refonnation  of  the  religion  of  their  own  country.  They 
solicited  and  obtained  grants  in  New  England,  and  were  at  great 
pains  in  settling  them.  Among  these  patentees  were  the  I^rds 
Brook,  Say  and  Seal,  the  Pelhams,  the  Hampdens  and  the 
Pyms;  names  which  afterward  appeared  with  great  eclat.  Sir 
lUtthew  Boynton,  Sir  William  Constable,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
and  Oliver  Cromwel,  were  actually  upon  the  point  of  embarking 
for  New  England,  when  Archbishop  Laud,  unwiUing  that  so 
many  objects  of  his  hatred  should  be  removed  out  of  the  reach  ot 
his  power,  applied  for,  and  obtained,  an  order  firom  the  court  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  transportations.  However,  he  was  not  able  to 
jvevail  so  &r  as  to  huider  New  England  from  receiving  vast 
•dditi<mB,  as  well  of  the  clergy,  who  were  silenced  and  deprived 
of  their  living  and  for  non-conformity,  as  of  the  laity  who  aoherod 
to  their  opinions. 

New  Plymouth,  until  this  time,  had  remained  without  a 
patent.  Several  attempts  were  made,  agents  were  sent  and 
much  money  was  expended,  with  a  view  to  obtain  one,  but  all 
hitherto  had  proved  abortive.  On  the  13th  of  January,  1630^ 
the  council  of  New  Enriand  sealed  a  patent  to  William  firadford, 
Esq.;  and  his  heirs,  of  *  all  that  part  of  New  England  lying  be- 
tween Cohasset  rivulet  towards  tne  north,  and  Narragansett  river 
toward  the  south,  the  western  ocean  toward  the  east,  and  between 
and  within  a  strait  line  directly  extending  up  the  main-land  to- 
ward the  west  from  the  mouth  of  Narragansett  river,  to  the 
utmost  bound  of  a  country  in  New  England,  called  Pokanoket, 
alias  Sawamsett  westward,  and  another  like  strait  line  extending 
directly  from  the  mouth  of  Cohasset  river  toward  the  west  so  far 
up  into  the  main-land  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the  said  Pokanoket 
extend:'  Also,  'all  that  part  of  New  England  between  the 
utmost  limits  of  Capersecont  which  adjoineth  to  the  river  Ken- 
nebek,  and  the  falls  of  Negumke,  with  the  said  river  itself,  and  the 
space  of  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  between  the  bounds  above 
said,'  with  all  the  rights,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  &c.  &c.  usual 
and  necessary. 

This  patent  passed  the  King's  hand,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
now  been  finished,  had  not  the  agents,  without  the  notice  or  ad- 
vice of  the  colony,  inserted  a  clause  to  free  the  colony  from  cus- 
toms seven  years  inward,  and  twenty-one  outwaid.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  clause  the  patent  was  never  fiinished,  and  they 
remained  without  a  charter,  until  they  were  incorporated  with 
Massachusetts,  in  1691  or  1692.  Notwithstanding  this.  New 
Plymouth  was  a  government  defacto,  and  considered  as  such  by 
kin^  Charles  in  his  letters  and  orders  which  were  sent  them  at 
▼arious  times  previous  to  their  incorporation  with  Massachusetts." 
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"^  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  Plymouth  council  sealed  a 
Datent  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell,  and  five  others,  of  all  that  part  of 
New  England,  included  between  a  line  drawn  three  miles  south 
of  Charles  river,  and  another  three  miles  north  of  Merrimak  river, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea/  This  patent  gave  a  good 
right  to  the  soil,  but  no  powers  of  government.  A  royal  charter 
was  necessary.  This  passed  the  seals  March  4th,  1629.  Untfl 
this  year,  a  few  scattering  settlements  only,  had  been  made  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  In  me  smnmer  of  1628,  Mr.  Endicot,  om 
of  the  original  planters,  with  a  small  colony,  was  sent  over  to  be- 
gin a  plantation  at  Naumkeag,  (now  Salem).  The  June  following 
about  200  persons,  furnished  with  four  ministers,!  came  over  a^ 
joined  Mr.  Endicot's  colony ;  and  the  next  year  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  regular  church.  This  was  the  first  church  gathered 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  second  in  New  Endand.  The  church 
at  Plymouth  had  been  gathered  eight  years  before.  In  1629,  a 
laiver  embarkation  was  projected  by  the  company  in  Enj^and; 
and  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  respectable  gentlemen,  most  of 
whom  afterward  came  over  to  New  England,  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  company  was  obtained,  that  the  government  and 
patent  should  be  transferred  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1630,  seventeen  ships  from  different  ports  in  England, 
arrived  in  Massachusetts,  with  more  than  1500  passengers, 
among  whom  were  many  persons  of  distinction.  Incredible  were 
the  hardships  they  endtured.  Exposed  to  the  relentless  cruelties 
of  the  Indians,  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  entered  into  a  gen* 
eral  conspiracy  to  extirpate  the  English — reduced  to  a  scan^ 

Eittance  of  provisions,  and  that  of  a  Kind  to  which  they  had  not 
een  accustomed,  and  destitute  of  necessary  accommodations, 
mmibers  sickened  and  died;  so  that  before  the  end  of  tlie  year, 
they  lost  200  of  their  number.  About  this  time  settlements  were 
made  at  Charlestown,  Boston,  Dorchester,  Cambridge,  Roxbury, 

*Thia  tract  of  country  was  called  Massachusxtts  Bay.  The  MaMaehosetts 
tribe  of  Indiana,  lived  around,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  large  bay  ftt  the  bottom  «C 
thia  tract,  hence  the  name  Maaaachuaetta  Day. 

The  following  extract  horn  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  a  aermon  preached  at 
Plymouth,  in  1630,  will  show  the  ideaa  then  entertained,  respecting  the  aituatkm  of 
^SoHtk  SetL 

**  New  England,  so  called,  not  only  (to  avoid  novelties)  because  Captain  Smith 
iMth  ao  entitled  it  in  hia  description,  but  because  of  the  resemblance  that  is  in  it,  of 
Bmglatid  the  native  aoil  of  EnJ^ishmcn ;  it  being  much  what  the  same  for  heat  and 
cold  in  aummer  and  winter,  it  being  champion  ground,  but  not  high  moontatna, 
•omewhat  like  the  soil  in  Kent  and  Esgex;  full  of  dales,  and  meadow  ground,  full  of 
nwtn  and  aweet  apringa,  aa  England  ia.  But  principally,  so  far  aa  we  can  vet  find 
It  ia  an  ialand,  tanntu  about  the  quantity  of  England^  being  cut  out  from  the  main 
land  in  AwteriuL^  aa  En^Uatd  m  from  the  main  of  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  the  aea, 
whieh  entereth  in  forty  dei^reM,  and  runneth  up  North  West  and  by  Weat,  and  goeth 
oateithar  into  tbo  Sooth  Sea,  or  else  into  the  Bav  of  Catuida:' 

tMtwi  Higgiiwfln,  Siwitixi,  Brigiit  and  Smitti. 
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and  Medford.  The  first  general  court  of  Massachusetts  was  held 
oo  the  19th  of  October,  1631,  not  by  representation,  but  by  the 
freemen  of  the  corporation  at  large.  At  this  court,  they  agreed 
that  in  future,  the  freemen  should  choose  the  assistants,  and  that 
the  assistants  should  choose,  from  amone  themselves,  the  gov- 
ernor and  deputy  governor.  The  court  otassistants  were  to  hiave 
the  power  of  malung  laws  and  appointing  officers.  This  was  a 
departure  from  their  charter.  One  hun^d  and  nine  freemen 
were  admitted  this  court.  At  the  next  general  court  of  election,  in 
the  same  year,  the  freemen,  notwithstanding  their  former  vote, 
resolved  to  choose  their  own  governor,  deputy,  and  assistants,  and 
passed  a  most  extraordinary  law,  '  that  none  but  church  members 
tiMNikl  be  admitted  to  the  fireedom  of  the  body  politic'  This  law 
continued  in  force  until  the  dissolution  of  the  government;  with 
this  alteration,  however,  that  instead  of  bein?  church  members, 
the  candidates  for  freedom,  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  min- 
ister, that  they  were  of  orthodox  principles,  and  of  good  lives  and 
conversations. 

In  the  years  1632  and  1633,  great  additions  were  made  to  the 
colony.  Such  was  the  rage  for  emigration  to  New  England,  that 
the  lung  in  council  thoudit  fit  to  issue  an  order,  (February  7, 
1633,)  to  prevent  it.  This  order,  however,  was  not  stnctly 
€)beyed;  for  this  year  came  over  Messrs.  Cotton,  Hooker,  and 
Stone,  three  of  the  most  famous  pillars  of  the  church.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton  settled  at  Boston,  and  the  other  two  at  Cambridge.  Mr 
Hooker  settled  at  Hartford,  on  Connecticut  river. 

In  1634,  twenty-four  of  the  principal  inhabitants  appeared  in 
ibe  general  court  for  elections,  as  the  representatives  of  the  body 
of  fiieemen,  and  resolved,  'That  none  but  the  general  court  hai^ 
po>wer  to  make  and  establish  laws — ^to  elect  officers — to  raise 
monies,  and  confirm  proprieties ;'  and  determined  that  four  gene- 
nl  courts  be  held  yearly,  to  be  summoned  by  the  governor,  and 
be  dissolved  without  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
; — ^that  it  be  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  eacn  plantation,  to 
dioose  two  or  three  persons  as  their  representatives,  to  transact, 
CO  their  behalf,  the  affairs  of  the  conunonwealth,  &c.  Thus  was 
settled  the  legislative  body,  which,  except  an  alteration  of  the 
number  of  general  courts,  which  were  soon  reduced  to  two  only 
in  a  year,  and  other  not  very  material  circumstances,  continued 
tbe  same  as  long  as  the  charter  lasted. 

In  1636  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  very  extraordinary  woman  who 
came  to  New  England  with  Mr.  Cotton,  made  great  disturbances 
in  the  churches.  Two  capital  errors  with  which  she  was  charged, 
were,  'That  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  personally  in  a  justified 
penon;  and  that  nothing  of  sanctification,  can  help  to  evidence  to 
oelievers  their  justification.'    Disputes  ran  hi^  about  the  cove« 
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nan!  of  works,  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  involved  both  the 
civil  and  reUgious  affairs  of  the  colony  in  great  confusion.  Tho 
jBnal  result  was,  a  synod  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambridge, 
in  August,  1637,  where  were  present,  both  ministers  and  mes- 
sengers of  churches  and  magistrates,  who  after  three  weeks  dispu- 
ting, condemned,  as  erroneous,  above  eighty  points  or  opinions, 
said  to  have  been  maintained  by  some  one  or  other  in  the  countrr- 
The  result  was  si^ed  by  all  the  members  but  Mr.  Cotton.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  some  of  her  principid 
followers  were  sentenced  to  banishment.  She,  with  her  nusband 
and  family,  shortly  after  removed  to  Aquidnick,  (Rhode  Island), 
where,  in  1642,  Mr.  Hutchinson  died.  She  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  people  or  place,  removed  to  the  Dutch  country  beyond 
New  Haven,  and  the  next  year,  she  and  all  her  family,  being  six- 
teen souls,  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  except  one  daughter  who 
was  carried  into  captivity. 

In  1640,  the  importation  of  settlers  ceased.  The  motives  for 
emigratinffto  New  England  were  removed  by  a  change  in  tha 
affairs  of  England.  Tney  who  then  professed  to  give  the  best 
account,  say  that  in  298  ships,  whicn  were  the  whole  number 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  colony,  there  arrived  21,200  passengers, 
men,  women  and  children,  perhaps  about  4000  families.  Sincd 
then  more  persons  have  removed  from  New  England  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  than  have  arrived  from  thence  hiUier.  The  present 
inhabitants  therefore  of  New  England,  are  justly  to  be  estimated 
a  natural  increase,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  from  the  first  21,000 
that  arrived  by  the  year  1640.  It  was  judged  that  they  had,  at 
tliis  time,  12,000  neat  cattle,  and  3000  sheep.  The  charge  of 
transporting  the  families  and  their  substance,  was  computed  at 
£192,000  sterling. 

In  1641,  many  discouragements  were  ^ven  to  the  settlers  by 
their  former  benefactors,  who  withheld  thenr  assistance  from  them^ 
and  endeavored,  though  without  success,  to  persuade  them  to  quit 
dieir  new  establishments.  The  following  year,  the  Indians  con- 
federated  under  Miantinomo,  a  leader  of  the  Nanragansett  Indians, 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  English.  The  confederacy  was  fort** 
nately  discovered  in  its  infancy  and  produced  no  mischief. 

This  year  (1643),  great  disturbance  was  made  in  the  colony  by 
a  sect  which  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Antinomianism.  The  mem* 
bers  of  it,  by  their  imprudence,  exposed  themselves  to  the  intol- 
stant  spirit  of  the  day,  and  Gorton,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was 
sentenced  to  be  confined  to  Charlestown,  there  to  be  kept  at  work, 
ttid  to  wear  such  bolts  and  irons  as  might  hinder  his  escape,  and 
was  threatened  wiUi  severer  punishment  in  case  of  a  repetition  of 
Itts  crime.  The  rest  were  confined  to  different  towns,  one  in  a 
lo#iii  ujMn  Ai  SUM  oonditioiis  with  Ghvton. 
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"The  first  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made,  by  the  Plymouth 
council,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630,  and  confirmed  by  his 
majesty  in  council  the  same  year.  This  grant  compiehended 
'all  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  west  from  Narragansett 
liyer,  120  miles  on  the  sea-coast,  from  thence,  in  latitude  and 
breadth  aforesaid,  to  the  south  sea.'  The  year  following,  the 
eazl  assigned  this  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  and 
xune  others. 

No  EngUsh  settlements  were  attempted  in  Connecticut  imtil 
the  year  1633,  when  a  number  of  Plymouth  men,  having  purchased 
of  oequasson  and  Natawanute,  two  principal  sachems,  a  tract  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  Farmington  river  in  Windsor,  built  a  house 
and  fortified  it,  and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of  soil  upon 
the  river. 

The  same  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  a 
company  of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hartford,  and  built  a  house 
which  they  called  the  Hirse  of  Good  Hope,  and  erected  a  small 
fort,  in  which  they  planted  two  cannon.  This  was  the  only 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Connecticut  in  these  ancient  times. 
The  Dutch,  and  after  them  the  province  of  New  York,  for  a 
bng  time  claimed  as  far  east  as  the  western  bank  of  Connect- 
icut river.  It  belongs  to  the  professed  historian  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  justice  of  this  claim.  Douglass  says,  'The  parti- 
tion line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  as  estabUshea  De- 
cember 1, 1664,  run  from  the  mouth  of  Momoronock  river,  (a  little 
west  firom  Byram  river),  N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  easterly 
limits  of  New  York,  until  Nov.  23,  1683,  when  the  line  was  run 
nearly  the  same  as  it  is  now  settled.'  If  Douglass  is  right,  the 
New  York  claim  could  not  have  been  well  founded. 

In  1635,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brook,  sent  over  a 
small  number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held 
a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who,  in  a  formal  manner, 
gave  to  the  English  their  right  to  Connecticut  river  and  the  adja- 
cent country.  In  1635,  the  Plymoutli  council  granted  to  Uie 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  all  lands  between  Nan*agansett  and  Con- 
necticut rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  far  as  Massachusetts 
south  line.  This  covered  a  part  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
patent,  and  occasioned  some  disputes  in  the  colony.  There 
were  several  attempts  to  revive  tnc  Hamilton  claim,  but  were 
never  jprosecuted. 

In  Oct.  of  this  year,  about  sixty  persons,  from  Newtown^  Dor- 
chester, and  Watertown,  in  Massachusetts,  came  and  settled 
Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor,  in  Connecticut;  and  the 
June  following  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  and  his  company  came  and 
iettled  at  Hartford,  and  was  a  father  to  the  colony  to  the  day  of 
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his  death.    The  first  court  held  in  Connecticut  was  at  Hartford, 
April  26th,  1636." 

The  year  1637,  is  rendered  memorable  in  Connecticut  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Pequots,  one  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  in  New 
England.  They  were  surprised  by  Capt.  Mason  in  one  of  theii 
forts  which  stood  in  the  Umits  of  the  present  town  of  Groton, 
near  New  London,  Conn.,  and  their  existence  as  a  tribe  was  de- 
stroyed. This  destruction  of  the  Pequots  struck  such  terror 
amon^  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes,  as  to  restrain  them  from 
open  hostiUties  for  nearly  forty  years  afterwards. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Pequots  along  the  southern  coast  of  Con- 
necticut, led  to  an  acquaintance  with  lands  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
favorable  report  respecting  the  country,  induced  Mr.  Eaton  and 
Mr.  Hopkins,  both  merchants  of  London  of  the  first  respectability, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  with 
their  company  to  select  it  as  a  place  for  settlement.  Accordingly, 
in  March,  1638,  they  proceeded  to  Quinnipiac  now  New  Haven 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  colony.  At  their  first 
election  in  Oct.  1639,  Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor for  the  first  year.  Their  elections  by  agreement,  were  to 
be  annual;  and  the  Word  of  God  their  rule  for  all  their  afiairs  of 
government. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  on  Connecticut  river,  already  men- 
tioned, finding  themselves  without  the  limits  of  any  jurisdiction,  • 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  poUtic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  ojf 
civil  government.  These  articles  were  the  loundation  of  the  Con- 
necticut charter,  which  was  granted  by  king  Charles  in  1662. 
The  colony  of  New  Haven  being  included  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  Connecticut,  both  colonies  were  united  in  one,  in  1665. 

Rhode  Island  was  first  settled  firom  Massachusetts.  It  owes 
its  first  settlement,  to  a  spirit  of  rehgious  persecution.  *'Mr. 
Roger  Williams,  a  minister,  who  came  over  to  Salem  in  1630, 
vras  charged  with  holding  a  variety  of  errors,  and  was  at  length 
banished  firom  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  afterward  froia 
Plymouth,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth;  and,  as  he  says,  'a  bull  of  exconmiunication 
was  sent  after  him.'  He  had  several  treaties  with  Myantonomo 
and  Canonicus,  the  Narragansett  sachems,  in  1634  and  1635; 
who  assured  him  he  should  not  want  for  land.  And  in  1634  and 
1635,  he  and  twenty  others,  his  followers,  who  were  voluntary 
exiles,  came  to  a  place  called  by  the  Indians  Mooshausick,  and  by 
him  Providence.  Here  they  settled,  and  though  secured  firom 
the  Indians  by  the  terror  of  the  English,  they  for  a  considerable 
time  greatly  suffered  through  fatigue  and  want 

The  unnappy  divisions  and  contentions  in  Massachusetts  still 
pfevaOed.    And  in  the  year  1696,  governor  Winthrop  strove  to 
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exterminate  the  opinions  which  he  disapprored.  Accordingly  a 
synod  was  called  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge)  on  the  dOth  of 
August,  when  eighty  erroneous  opinions  were  presented,  debated, 
and  condemned;  and  a  court  holden  in  October  following,  at  the 
same  place,  banished  a  few  leading  persons  of  those  who  were 
accused  of  these  errors,  and  censured  several  others;  not,  it 
seems,  for  holding  these  opinions,  but  for  seditious  conduct. 
The  disputes  which  occasioned  this  disturbance,  were  about  the 
same  points  as  the  five  questions  debated  between  the  synod  and 
Mr.  Cotton,  which  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Mather.  They 
were  '  about  the  order  of  things  in  our  union  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  about  the  influence  of  our  faith  in  the  application  of  his 
righteousness;  about  the  use  of  our  sanctification  in  evidencing 
our  justi£cation;  and  about  the  consideration  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  by  men  yet  imder  a  covenant  of  works;  briefly,  they  were 
about  the  points  whereon  depend  the  grounds  of  our  assurance 
of  blessedness  in  a  better  world." 

The  whole  colony  of  Massachusetts,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  vio- 
lent ferment.  The  election  of  civil  officers  was  carried  by  a 
party  spirit,  excited  by  religious  dissension.  Those  who  were 
iMuiished  by  the  court,  joined  by  a  number  of  their  friends,  went 
in  quest  of  a  new  settlement,  and  came  to  Providence,  where 
they  were  kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  R.  Williams;  who,  by  the 
assistance  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  procured  for  them,  from  the  Li- 
dians,  Aquidnick,  now  Rhode  Island.  Here,  in  1638,  the  people, 
eighteen  in  number,  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and 
chose  Mr.  Coddington,  their  leader,  to  be  their  judge  or  chief 
magistrate.  This  same  year  the  sachems  signea  the  deed  or 
grant  of  the  island.  For  which  Indian  gift,  it  is  said,  they  paid 
▼cry  dearly  by  being  obliged  to  make  repeated  purchases  of  the 
same  lands  from  several  claimants.  The  other  parts  of  the  state 
were  purchased  of  the  natives  at  several  successive  periods. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  people  being  destitute  of  a  patent  or  any 
legal  authority,  Mr.  Williams  went  to  England  as  agent,  and  by 
the  assistance  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun.  obtained  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  (then  governor  and  admiral  of  all  the  plantations)  and 
his  council,  *a  free  and  absolute  charter  of  civil  incorporation, 
by  the  name  of  the  incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations  in 
Narragansett  Bay.'  This  lasted  until  the  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II.  in  1663,  by  which  the  incorporation  was  styled, 
'The  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions in  New  England.'  This  charter,  without  any  essential 
alteration,  has  remained  the  foundation  of  their  government  ever 
since." — Dr,  Morse, 

The  first  discovery  of  any  part  of  New  Hampshire  by  the 
Englishy  it  appears,  was  made  oy  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1614,  as 
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haB  been  related.  '*In  1621,  Capt.  John  Mason,  obtained  from 
the  coujicil  of  Plymouth,  a  grant  of  all  the  land  from  the  river 
Naumkeag  (now  ^alcm)  round  Cape  Ann,  to  the  river  Merrimack, 
up  each  of  those  rivers,  and  from  a  line  connecting  the  furthest 
sources  of  them  inclusively,  with  all  islands  within  three  miles  of 
the  coast.  This  district  was  called  Manana,  The  next  year, 
another  grant  was  made  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Mason 
jcnntly,  of  all  the  lands  between  the  Merrimack  and  Sagadahock, 
extending  back  to  the  great  lakes  of  Canada.  Tliis  grant,  which 
includes  a  part  of  the  other,  was  called  Laconic,  Under  the 
authority  of  this  grant,  in  1623,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Little 
Harbor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua. 

In  1629,  some  planters  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  wishing  to 
form  a  setUement  in  the  neighborhood  of  Piscataqua,  procured  a 
general  meeting  of  tlie  Indians,  at  Squamscot  falls,  where,  with 
the  universal  consent  of  their  subjects,  they  purchased  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  a  tract  of  land  com- 
prehended between  the  rivers  Piscataqua  and  Merrimack,  and  a 
line  connecting  these  rivers,  drawn  at  t)ie  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  obtained  a  deed  of  the  same,  wit- 
nessed by  the  principal  persons  of  Piscataqua  and  the  province  of 
Maine. 

The  same  year.  Mason  wocured  a  new  patent  under  the  com- 
mon seal  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  of  all  lands  included  within 
lines  drawn  from  the  mouths  and  through  the  middle  of  Piscata- 
qua and  Merrimack  rivers,  imtil  sixty  miles  were  completed,  and  a 
line  crossing  over  land  connecting  those  points,  together  with  aU 
islands  within  five  leagues  of  the  coast.  This  tract  of  land  was 
called  New  Hampshire.  It  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  above 
mentioned  Indian  purchase ;  and  what  is  singular  and  unaccount- 
able, the  same  land  which  this  patent  covered,  and  much  more, 
had  been  granted  to  Gorges  and  Mason,  jointly,  seven  years  before. 
In  1635,  the  Plymouth  company  resigned  their  charter  to  the 
king,  but  this  resignation  did  not  materially  affect  the  patentees 
under  them,  as  the  several  grants  to  companies  and  individuals 
were  mostly  confirmed  at  some  subsequent  period  by  charters 
from  the  crown. 

In  1640  four  distinct  governments  had  been  formed  on  the 
several  branches  of  Piscataqua.  The  people  under  these  govern- 
ments, unprotected  by  England,  in  consequence  of  her  own 
internal  distractions,  and  too  much  divided  in  their  opinions  to 
form  any  general  plan  of  government  which  could  afford  any  pros- 
pect of  permanent  utility,  thought  best  to  solicit  the  protection  of 
Massachusetts.  That  government  readily  granted  their  request, 
and  accordingly,  in  April,  1641,  the  principal  settlers  of  Piscata- 
qua, by  a  formal  instrument^  resigned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole 
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to  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  enjcqr 
the  same  Uberties  with  their  own  people,  and  have  a  court  of  jus* 
tice  erected  among  them.  The  property  of  the  whole  patent  of 
Portsmouth,  and  of  one  third  of  that  of  Dover,  and  of  all  the 
improved  lands  therein,  was  reserved  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
proprietors  and  their  heirs  forever.  These  reservations  were 
acceeded  to  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  what  is  extraor- 
dinary, and  manifested  the  fondness  of  the  government  for  retain** 
ing  them  under  their  jurisdiction,  a  law,  of  Massachusetts, 
declaring  that  none  but  church  members  should  sit  in  the  general 
court,  was  dispensed  with,  in  their  favor.  While  they  were  uni- 
ted with  Massachusetts,  they  were  governed  by  the  general  laws 
of  the  colony,  and  the  conditions  of  the  union  were  strictly  ob- 
served. During  this  period,  however,  they  had  to  struggle  with 
many  difficulties.  One,  while  involved  together  with  Massachu- 
setts in  a  bloody  war  with  the  Indians ;  and  repeatedly  disturbed, 
with  the  warm  disputes  occasioned  by  the  ineffectual  efforts  of 
Mason^s  heirs  to  recover  the  property  of  their  ancestor.  These 
disputes  continued  until  1679,  when  Af  ason's  claim,  though  never 
established  in  law,  was  patronized  by  the  crown,  and  New 
Hampshire  was  erected  into  a  separate  government.  Massachu- 
setts was  directed  to  recall  all  her  commissions  for  governing  in 
that  province,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  first  commission 
for  tne  government  of  New  Hampshire,  was  given  to  Mr.  Cutt,  as 
resident  of  the  province  on  the  18th  of  September,  1679. 

In  the  year  1691,  Mason's  heirs  sold  their  title  to  their  lands  in 
New  England  to  Samuel  Allen  of  London,  for  £2750.  This 
produced  new  controversies,  concerning  the  property  of  the  lands, 
which  embroiled  the  province  for  many  years.  In  1692,  Colonel 
Samuel  Allen  was  commissioned  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
Eight  years  after,  he  came  over  to  America  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
but  died  before  the  affair  was  concluded. 

The  inhabitants  about  this  time  suffered  extremely  from  the 
cruel  barbarity  of  the  Indians ;  Exeter,  Dover,  and  the  frontier 
settlements,  were  frequently  surprised  in  the  night — the  houses 
plundered  and  burnt — the  men  killed  and  scalped — ^and  the 
women  and  children  either  inhumanly  murdered,  or  led  captives 
into  the  wilderness.  The  first  settlers  in  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land were  also,  about  this  time,  harrassed  by  the  Indians,  and  it 
would  require  volumes  to  enumerate  their  particular  sufferings. 
In  1737,  a  controversy,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
governments  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  respecting 
their  divisional  line,  was  heard  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
crown  for  that  purpose.  These  commissioners  determined  that 
the  northern  boundaries,  of  Massachusetts  should  be  a  line  three 
miles  north  from  the  river  Merrimack  as  far  as  Pavnucket  faUs, 
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then  to  run  west  10^  nortli,  until  it  meets  New  York  line. 
Although  Massachusetts  felt  herself  aggrieved  by  this  decis- 
ion, and  attempted  several  ways  to  obtain  redress,  the  Une  has 
never  been  altered,  but  is,  at  present,  the  divisional  Une  between 
the  two  states.  Douglass  mentions,  'That  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  for  many  years,  was  also  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  a  distinct  commission.'  Tms  must  have  been 
many  years  after  New  Hampshire  had  been  erected  into  a  sepa* 
rate  government  in  1679.  He  adds  that  New  Hampshire 
enter^  a  complaint  to  the  king  in  council  against  the  joint  gov- 
ernor, relative  to  settling  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
provinces.  This  complaint  was  judged  by  the  king  to  have  been 
well  founded,  and  *  therefore  a  separate  governor  for  New 
Hampshire  was  commissioned  in  1740.'" — Dr.  Morse's  Hist. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Maine,  was  effected  in  York 
in  1630,  by  emigrants  from  Plymouth  colony.  "In  1635,  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  grant  from  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
of  the  tract  of  country  between  the  rivers  Piscataqua  and  Saga- 
dahok,  which  is  the  mouth  of  Kennebeck;  and  up  Kennebeck  so 
far  as  to  form  a  square  of  120  miles.  It  is  supposed  that  Sir 
Ferdinand  first  instituted  government  in  this  province.  In  1639, 
Gorges  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  of  the  soil  and  Jurisdic- 
tion, containing  as  ample  powers  perhaps  as  the  king  of  England 
ever  granted  to  any  suoject. 

In  the  same  year  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council,  and 
they  administered  justice  to  the  settlers  until  about  the  year 
1647,  when,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Gorges,  they  supposed  Uieir 
authority  ceased,  and  the  people  on  the  spot  universally  com- 
bined and  agreed  to  be  under  civil  government,  and  to  elect  their 
officers  annually.  Government  was  administered  in  this  form 
until  1652,  when  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Massachusetts, 
who,  by  a  new  construction  of  their  charter  which  was  given  to 
Rosswell  and  others,  in  1628,  claimed  the  soil  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  province  of  Maine  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Casco  Bay. 
Maine  then  first  took  the  name  of  Yorkshire ;  and  county  courts 
were  held  in  the  manner  they  were  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
towns  had  liberty  to  send  their  deputies  to  the  general  court  at 
Boston. 

In  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  llie  Duke  of  York, 
all  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  between  St.  Croix  and 
Pemaquid  rivers  on  the  sea-coast;  and  up  Pemaquid  river,  and 
firom  the  head  thereof  to  Kennebeck  river,  and  thence  the  shortest 
course  north  to  St.  Lawrence  river.  This  was  called  the  Duke 
of  York's  property,  and  annexed  to  the  government  of  New  York. 
The  Duke  ofYork,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Chades  II.  be- 
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came  James  II.,  and  upon  James'  abdication,  these  lands  rererted 
to  the  crown. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  heirs  of  Gorges  com- 
plained to  the  crown  of  the  Massachusetts  usurpation;  and  in 
1665,  the  King's  commissioners  who  visited  New  England, 
came  to  the  province  of  Maine,  and  appointed  magistrates  and 
other  officers  independent  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  magis- 
trates, thus  appointed,  administered  government  according  to  such 
instructions  as  the  king's  commissioners  had  given  them,  until 
about  the  year  1668,  when  the  Massachusetts  general  court  seni 
down  commissioners  and  interrupted  such  as  acted  by  the  au- 
thority derived  from  the  king's  commissioners.  At  this  time 
public  affairs  were  in  confusion;  some  declaring  for  Gorges  and 
the  magistrates  appointed  by  the  king's  commissioners,  and  others 
for  Massachusetts.    The  latter  however  prevailed,  and  courts  o[ 

Ceas  and  criminal  jurisdiction  were  held  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

About  the  year  1674,  the  heirs  of  Gorges  complained  again  to 
the  king  and  coimcil  of  the  usurpation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
they  were  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  result 
was,  they  ceased  lor  a  time  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction,  and 
Gorges,  grandson  of  Ferdinando,  sent  over  instructions.  But  in 
16T7,  the  Massachusetts,  by  their  agent,  John  Usher,  Esq., 
afterwsurd  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  purchased  the  right  and 
interest  of  the  patent  for  £1200  sterling.  The  Massachusetts 
now  supposed  tney  had  both  the  jurisdiction  and  the  soil,  and 
accordingly  governed  in  the  manner  the  charter  of  Maine  had 
directed,  until  1684,  when  the  Massachusetts  charter  was  vacated. 
In  1691,  by  charter  from  William  and  Mary,  the  province  of 
Maine  and  the  large  territory  eastward,  extending  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, was  incorporated  vrith  Massachusetts  Bay." — Dr.  Morse. 

King  Charles  in  the  patent  given  to  Gorges,  granted  more  and 
greater  powers,  than  had  ever  been  granted  by  a  sovereign  to  a 
subject.  He  enjoined  little  else  in  particular,  than  an  establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  religion.  The  territory  was  then  called 
the  Province  of  Mayne,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  queen  of 
Charles  I.  who  was  a  daughter  of  France,  and  owned  as  her 
private  estate,  a  province  there,  called  the  Province  of  Mayne,. 
DOW  the  dep^ment  of  Maine.  Maine  became  separated  from 
Massachusetts  in  1820,  by  being  that  year  formed  into  an  inde-- 
pendent  state. 

In  the  spring  of  1630  the  Great  Conspiracy  was  entered  into 
by  the  Indians  in  all  parts,  from  the  Narragansetts  round  to  the 
eastward,  to  extirpate  the  English.  The  colony  at  Plymouth 
was  the  principal  object  of  tli^  conspiracy.  Tney  well  knew 
thai  if  they  could  effect  the  destruction  of  rlymouth,  the  infant 
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settlement  at  Massachusetts  would  fall  an  easy  sacrifice.  They 
laid  their  plan  with  much  art.  Under  color  of  having  some 
diversion  at  Plymouth,  they  intended  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  thus  to  have  effected  their  design.  But  their 
plot  was  disclosed  to  the  people  at  Charlestown,  by  John  Saga* 
more,  an  Indian,  who  had  always  been  a  great  friend  to  the  Eng- 
lish. This  treacherous  design  of  the  Indians  alarmed  the 
English,  and  induced  them  to  erect  forts  and  maintain  guards,  to 
prevent  any  such  fatal  surprise  in  future.  These  preparations, 
and  the  firing  of  the  great  gunsy  so  terrified  the  Indians  that  they 
dispersed,  relinquished  their  design,  and  declared  themselves  thie 
firiends  of  the  English. 

Such  was  the  great  increase  of  inhabitants  in  New  England  by 
natural  population,  and  particularly  by  emigrations  from  Great 
Britain,  that  in  a  few  years,  besides  the  settlements  in  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts,  very  flourishing  colonies  were  planted  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Haven  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  dangers  to  which  these  colonies  were  exposed  from  the  sur- 
rounding Indians,  as  well  as  from  the  Dutch,  who,  although  very 
friendly  to  the  infant  colony  at  Pljrmouth,  were  now  likely  Uy 
prove  troublesome  neighbors,  first  induced  them  to  think  of  an 
alliance  and  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence.  Accordingly 
in  1 643,  the  four  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut and  New  Haven,  agreed  upon  articles  of  confederation, 
whereby  a  congress  was  formed,  consisting  of  two  commissioners 
from  each  colony,  who  were  chosen  annually,  and  when  met  were 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  *  The  United  Colonies  of 
New  England,^  The  powers  delegated  to  the  commissioners, 
were  much  the  same  as  those  vested  in  Congress  by  the  articles 
of  confederation,  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  1T78. 
The  colony  of  Rhode  Island  would  gladly  have  joined  in  this 
confederacy,  but  Massachusetts,  for  particular  reasons,  refused  to 
admit  their  commissioners.  This  union  subsisted,  with  some 
few  alterations,  »until  the  year  1686,  when  all  the  charters,  except 
that  of  Connecticut,  were,  in  effect,  vacated  by  a  commission  frwn 
James  II. 

"  In  1656  began  what  has  been  generally  called  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers.  The  first  who  openly  professed  the  principles  of 
this  sect  in  this  colony,  were  Mary  Pisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who 
came  from  Barbadoes  in  July  of  tnis  year.  A  few  weeks  after, 
nine  others  arrived  in  the  ship  Speedwell  of  London.  On  the  8th 
of  September,  they  were  brougnt  before  the  court  of  Assistants. 
It  seems  they  had  before  affirmed  that  they  were  sent  by  God  to 
reprove  the  people  for  their  sins ;  they  were  accordin^y  ques- 
tioned how  tney  could  make  it  appear  that  God  sent  them  ?  After 
ptrniDg,  they  answered  that  they  nad  the  same  call  that  Abn^am 
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had  to  go  out  of  his  country.  To  other  questions,  they  ^ye  rude 
and  contemptuous  answers,  which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  com- 
mitting them  to  prison.  A  great  number  of  their  books  which 
they  brought  over  with  intent  to  scatter  them  about  the  country, 
were  seiz^  and  reserved  for  the  fire.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  gov* 
emor  was  going  from  pubUc  worship  on  the  Lord's  day  to  his  own 
house,  several  gentlemen  accompanying  him,  Mary  rrince  called 
to  him  from  a  window  of  the  prisdn,  railing  at  and  reviling  him, 
;,  *  woe  unto  thee,  thou  art  an  oppressor ;'  and  denouncing  the 
lents  of  God  upon  him.  Not  content  with  this,  she  wrote  a 
to  the  governor  and  magistrates  filled  with  opprobrious  stuff. 
The  governor  sent  for  her  twice  from  the  prison  to  his  house,  and 
took  much  pains  to  persuade  her  to  desist  from  such  extravagancies. 
Two  of  the  ministers  were  present,  and  with  much  moderation 
and  tenderness  endeavored  to  convince  her  of  her  errors,  to  which 
Ae  returned  the  grossest  railings,  reproaching  them  as  hirelings, 
decelTors  of  the  people,  Baal's  priests,  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  of 
the  brood  of  Ishmael  and  the  Uke. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  special  provision  made  in  the  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  the  Quakers.  But  in  virtue  of  a  law  which 
had  been  made  against  heretics  in  general,  the  court  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upcm  them  all.  Afterwards  other  severe 
laws  were  enacted,  among  which  were  the  following;  any  Quaker, 
after  the  first  conviction,  if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,.and  for  the 
second  offence,  the  other — a  woman  to  be  each  time  severely 
whipped — and  the  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  have 
their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron." — Dr,  Morse, 

"In  Qctober,  1658,  the  members  of  the  general  court  of  Mas* 
sachusetts,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only,  passed  a  law  for 
punishing  with  death  all  Quakers  who  should  return  into  their  juris- 
diction alter  banishment.  Under  this  law  four  persons  were  exe- 
cuted. The  friends  of  the  Quakers  in  England  now  interposed, 
and  obtained  an  order  from  the  king,  September  9th,  1661,  re- 
quiring that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  all  capital  or  corporeal  pun- 
ishments of  his  subjects  called  Quakers,  and  that  such  as  were 
obnoxious,  should  be  sent  to  England.  This  order  was  obeyed, 
and  all  disturbances  by  degrees  subsided. 

Much  censure  has  been  passed  upon  the  New  England  colonies 
for  their  severe  laws  against  those  calling  themselves  Quakers ; 
yet  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  laws  in  England  against  them, 
at  this  period,  were  severe,  and  although  none  were  put  to  death 
by  public  execution,  yet  many  were  confined  in  prisons,  where 
they  died,  in  consequence  of  the  rigor  of  the  law.  One  principal 
thing  which  tends  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  many,  in  this 
present  age,  is  the  supposition  that  those  who  suffered  the  pun- 
ishment oif  the  law  were  essentially  of  the  same  spirit  and  practice 
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of  the  respectable  and  worthy  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  of 
the  present  day.  This  is  a  mistake ;  many  who  went  by  this 
name  at  that  period  may  be  considered  as  fanatics,  and  proper 
subjects  of  a  madhouse.  The  following  instances  of  their  con- 
duct may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  madness.  '  Some  at 
Salem,  Hampton,  Newbury,  and  other  places,  coming  into  the  con- 
ffreffations  and  calling  to  the  minister  in  time  of  public  worship^ 
aeclaring  their  preaching,  ices  to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Loid. 
Thomas  Newhouse  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston,  with  a 
couple  of  glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  before  the  congregation, 
and  threatened,  '  Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces* 
Another  time,  M.  Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  smeared  and 
black  as  a  coal.  Deborah  Wilson  went  through  the  streets  of 
Salem  as  naked  as  she  came  into  the  world.'*  *'  That  some  pro- 
vision was  necessary  against  these  people  so  far  as  they  were  dis- 
turbers of  civil  peace  and  order,  every  one  will  allow ;  but  such 
sanguinary  laws  against  particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion 
are  not  to  be  defended." 

'*  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  many 
complaints  were  made  to  his  majesty  respecting  the  colony,  and^ 
agreeably  to  a  requisition  from  him,  agents  were  sent  over  to 
answer  to  them.  These  were  favorably  received,  and  returned  in 
a  short  time  with  letters  from  the  king,  commanding  the  alteration 
of  some  oi  the  laws  and  customs,  and  directing  me  administrar 
tion  of  justice  to  be  in  his  name.  The  letters  not  being  strictly 
obeyed,  and  new  complaints  coming  to  the  king's  ears,  four  com- 
missioners were  dispatched  in  1665,  to  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  absolute  authority  to  hear  and  determine  every 
cause.  This  authority  met  with  merited  opposition.  The  col- 
onists adhered  to  what  they  imagined  to  be  their  just  rights  and 
privileges,  and  though  somewhat  culpable  for  their  obstinate  de- 
fence of  a  few  unwarrantable  peculianties,  deserve  commendation 
for  their  general  conduct.  The  commissioners  left  the  colony  dis- 
satisfied and  enraged.  Their  report,  however,  occasioned  no 
trouble  from  England,  on  account  of  the  jealousies  of  govern- 
ment which  then  prevailed  there,  and  the  misfortimes  of  the 
plague,  and  fire  of  London." 

The  year  1675  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  New  England  on 
accoimt  of  King  Philip^s  War,  the  most  general  and  destructive 
ever  sustained  by  the  infant  colonies.  The  Indian  power  in  New 
England  was  forever  broken  in  a  bloody  conflict  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  called  the  Swamp  fight.  The  war  was  ended  by  the  death 
of  Philip,  who  was  killed  August  12th,  1676.  In  this  distressing 
Wily  the  English  lost  six  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  their  strength ; 

*  HatehnMii,  toL  L,  p.  SOS  and  S04. 
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twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed,  and  six  hundred  dwelling 
houses  were  consumed.  Every  eleventh  family  was  houseless, 
and  every  eleventh  soldier  had  sunk  to  the  grave. 

"In  the  year  1684,  it  was  decided  in  the  high  Court  of  Chan- 
ceiVy  that  Massachusetts  had  forfeited  her  charter,  and  that  hence- 
fortn  her  government  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 
This  event  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Edmund  Andros.  This  man  had  been  sent  over  as  a  kind  of  spy 
OD  the  colonies ;  he  made  it  his  business  to  collect  charges  against 
the  colonies,  and  return  to  England  and  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
British  government.  In  this  manner,  the  way  was  prepared  for 
annulling  the  colonial  charters.  In  December  1686,  Andros 
anived  at  Boston,  being  commissioned  by  King  James,  as  Gov- 
croor  General,  and  Vice  Admiral  over  New  England,  New  York, 
and  the  Jerseys.  Like  all  tyrants,  Sir  Edmund  began  his  admin- 
istration with  professions  of  high  regard  for  the  public  welfare. 
In  a  few  months,  however,  the  prospect  was  changed.  The  press 
was  restrained,  liberty  of  conscience  infringed,  and  exhorbitant 
taxes  were  levied.  The  charters  being  vacated,  it  was  pretended 
an  titles  to  land  were  destroyed ;  farmers,  therefore,  who  had  cul- 
tirated  their  soil  for  half  a  century,  were  obliged  to  take  new 
patents,  giving  large  fees,  or  writs  of  intnision  were  brought,  and 
their  lands  sold  to  others.  To  prevent  petitions  or  consultations, 
town  meetings  were  prohibited,  excepting  once  in  a  year  for  the 
dioice  of  town  officers.  Lest  cries  of  oppression  should  reach 
Ae  throne,  he  forbade  any  to  leave  the  country  without  permission 
fiom  the  government. 

Li  1689,  King  James  having  abdicated  the  throne,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Maiy,  daughter  of  James,  were  proclaimed 
in  February.  A  report  of  the  landing  of  William  in  England, 
leached  Boston ;  but  before  the  news  of  the  entire  revolution  in  the 
En^sh  government  arrived,  a  most  daring  one  was  effected  in 
New  England. 

The  colonists  had  borne  the  impositions  of  Andres's  gov- 
ernment about  three  years.  Their  patience  was  now  exhausted. 
On  the  morning  of  April  18th,  the  public  fury  burst  forth  like  a 
Tolcano.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  in  arms,  and  the  people 
firam  the  country  poured  in  to  their  assistance.  Andros  and  nis 
associates  fled  to  a  fort ;  resistance  was  in  vain,  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  England." 

The  year  1692  is  memorable  in  New  England  for  the  con- 
vulsion produced  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity  by  the  supposed 
prevalence  of  witchcraft.  Many  were  supposed  to  be  bewitched^ 
and  would  complain  of  being  bitten,  pincned,  pricked  with  pins, 
&c.;  8(Mne  declared  that  they  beheld  a  spectral  representation  of 
die  person  whom  they  said  was  the  cause  of  their  affliction. 
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Some  were  struck  dumb,  others  had  their  limbs  distorted  in  a 
shocking  maimer,  sometimes  miming  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
creeping  tlirough  holes,  and  under  chairs,  tables,  &c.;  barking 
like  a  dog,  with  other  actions  equally  strange  and  unaccountable. 
Upon  the  accusation  and  testimony  of  persons  thus  aflSicted, 
many  were  imprisoned,  and  nineteen  were  executed  for  practicing 
witchcraft,  most  of  whom  died  professing  their  innocence.*  The 
evil  became  awfully  alarming ;  the  most  respectable  persons  in 
the  country  were  accused ;  but  the  magistrates  finally  acquitted 
those  who  were  accused,  and  the  menacing  storm  blew  over  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  this  period,  many  learned  and  eminent  men,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  fully  believed  in  tlie  existence  of  witchcrait 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  briglitest  ornaments  of  the  English 
bench,  repeatedly  tried  and  condemned  persons  as  criminals,  who 
were  brought  before  him  charged  with  this  crime.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  obloquy  and  contempt 
which  is  now  cast  upon  our  forefathers,  for  believing  in  the  ex- 
istence of  witchcraft,  many  tilings  took  place  at  that  time,  (if  we 
can  credit  the  accounts  given  by  many  respectable  witnesses), 
which  woidd  be  extremely  difficult  to  account  for,  on  natural 
principles. 

''About  this  period,  the  French  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
instigated  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians  to  commence  hostili- 
ties against  the  English  settlements.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls, 
in  New  Hampsliire,  Casco,  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady,  in  New 
York,  were  attacked  by  different  parties  of  French  aiid  Indians, 
and  shocking  barbarities  committed.     Regarding  Canada  as  the 

!>rincipal  source  of  their  troubles.  New  England  and  New  York 
brmed  the  bold  project  of  reducing  it  by  force  of  arms.  For  this 
purpose,  they  raised  an  army  under  general  Winthrop,  which  was 
sent  against  Montreal,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Phipps,  was  destined  to  attack  Quebec.  The 
season  was  so  far  advanced  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  Quebec, 
October  5th,  1690,  the  French  so  superior  in  number,  the  weather 

*  A  coiemporarj  writer  observes :  **  As  to  the  method  which  the  Salem  Justket 
do  take  in  their  examinations,  it  is  tnily  this  :  A  warrant  being  issued  out  to  tppra- 
hend  the  persons  that  are  charged  and  complained  of  by  the  afflicted  childroiy  at 
they  are  called ;  said  persons  are  brought  before  the  justices,  the  afflicted  being  pre> 
tent.  The  justices  ask  the  apprehended  why  they  afflict  those  poor  children ;  to 
which  the  apprehended  answer,  they  do  not  afflict  them.  The  justices  oider  the 
apprehended  to  look  upon  the  said  children,  which  accordingly  they  do ;  and  at  the 
time  of  that  look  (I  dare  not  say  by  that  look  as  the  Salem  gentlemen  do,)  the  afflicted 
tie  cast  into  a  fit.  The  apprehended  are  then  blinded,  and  ordered  to  touch  the  af- 
fficted ;  and  at  that  touch,  tnougb  not  bif  the  touch,  (as  above,)  the  afflicted  do  ontt- 
Miily  come  oat  of  their  fits.  The  a^icted  persons,  then  declare  and  affirm,  that 
the  apprehended  hate  afflicted  them ,  upon  which  the  apprehended  persons,  thourfa 
of  never  to  good  lepntei  ere  forthwith  committed  to  prisoo  oo  suspicion  of  witchcrdl.  *' 
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80  tempestuous,  and  the  sickness  so  ffreat  amonff  the  soldiers, 
that  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  Success  had  been  so  confi- 
dently expected,  tliat  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the^pay- 
ment  of  the  troops.  There  was  danger  of  a  mutiny.  In  this 
extremity,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit^ 
as  a  substitute  for  money ;  and  these  were  the  first  ever  issued  in 
the  American  colonies. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  began  in  1690, 
was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven  years  the  frontier  settlements 
were  harrassed  by  the  savages,  till  peace  took  place  between 
France  and  England.  But  in  a  few  years  war  again  broke  out  in 
Europe,  which  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  in  America.  In 
February,  1704,  Deerfield,  on  Connecticut  river,  was  surprised  in 
the  night,  about  forty  persons  killed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
made  prisoners,  among  whom  we]^  Mr.  WilUams,  the  minister, 
and  his  family.  In  1707,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island,  despatched  an  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia;  but  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  In  1710, 
New  JBngland,  assisted  by  the  mother  coimtry,  with  a  fleet,  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  place ;  and  its  name,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  changed  to  AnnapoUs.  This  success  encouraged  the 
commander.  General  Nicholson,  to  visit  England  and  propose  an 
expedition  against  Canada.  His  proposition  was  adopted,  and  in 
June,  1711,  Admiral  Walker,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war, 
and  forty  transports,  with  an  armj  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  at 
Boston,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Quebec  about  the  last  of  July. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Nicholson  repaired  to  Albany,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  forces  that  were  to  proceed  by  land.  When 
the  fleet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
weather  became  tempestuous  ani  foggy.  Nine  of  the  transports 
were  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand 
men  perished.  Weakened  by  this  disaster,  the  admiral  returned 
to  England,  and  the  New  England  troops  returned  to  their  tomes. 
Nicholson,  having  learned  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Albany.  In  1713,  peace  was  made  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  at  Uh'echt. 

In  1716,  Samuel  Shute,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  celebra- 
ted Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. For  a  long  period  afterwards,  many  controversies  and 
difficulties  took  place  between  the  royal  governors  sent  from  Eng- 
Jland  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  were  jealous  of 
4heir  rights  as  British  subjects.  These  disturbances  continued, 
with  some  intervals,  till  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and  France, 
and  the  colonies  were  again  involved  in  its  calamaties.  Their 
commerce  and  fisheries  sufiered  great  injury  from  privateers  fitted 
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out  at  Louisburg,  a  strong  fortress  on  Uie  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
This  place  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  America;  the 
fortifications  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building,  and  had  coet 
the  French  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  reducing  this  place, 
planned  a  daring,  but  successful  enterprise  for  its  reduction. 
Accordingly,  about  four  thousand  men,  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Pep^ 
perell,  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  conquest  of  this  place.  Having 
the  assistance  of  four  ships  of  war,  under  Commodore  Warren, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  troops  arrived  at  Louisburg,  about  the 
I  St  of  May,  1745,  and  commenced  the  siege.  For  fourteen  nights 
successively,  the  New  England  troops,  sinking  to  their  knees  in 
mud,  drew  their  cannons  and  mortars  through  a  swamp  two  miles 
in  length.  By  this  means,  the  siege  was  pushed  with  so  much 
vigor,  that,  on  the  16th  of  Jime,  the  garrison  surrendered.  France, 
fired  with  resentment  against  the  colonies,  the  next  summer  sent 
a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  New  England  and  recover 
Louisburg.  The  news  of  their  approach  spread  terror  throughout 
New  England.  But  an  uncommon  succession  of  disasters,  which 
Ae  pious  at  that  time  ascribed  to  the  special  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence, blasted  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.  The  French  fleet  was 
delayed  and  damaged  by  storms :  some  of  the  ships  were  lost,  and 
a  pestilential  fever  prevailed  among  the  troops,  and  the  two  admi- 
rals killed  themselves  through  chagrin  on  tlie  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  war  at  this  period  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  which  all  prisoners  on  each  side  were  to  be 
restored  without  ransom,  and  all  conquests  made  during  the  war 
were  to  be  mutually  restored. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace, 
befcMre  they  were  again  thrown  into  anxiety  and  distress  by  another 
war  against  France.  The  war  actually  commenced  in  1764, 
thougnnot  formally  declared  till  May,  1756.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1755,  preparations  were  made  by  the  colonies  for  vigorous  exer- 
tions against  the  enemy.  Four  expeditions  were  planned : — one 
against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a  second  against  the  French 
on  the  Ohio ;  a  third  against  Crown  Point ;  and  a  fourth  against 
Niagara.  The  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  ofthree 
thousand  men,  chiefly  fix)m  Massachusetts,  was  led  by  General 
Monckton  and  General  Winslow.  With  these  troops,  tney  sailed 
fix)m  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June,  arrived  at  Chigneclo,  in  the  bay 
of  Fundy.  After  being  joined  by  three  hundred  regular  British 
troops,  they  proceeded  against  fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  surren- 
dered, after  a  siege  of  four  days.  Other  forts  were  taken,  and 
Nova  Scotia  was  entirely  subdued.  In  order  that  the  French  in 
Canada  should  derive  no  assistance  firom  this  territory,  the  coimtry 
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was  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  were  taken  from  the  country, 
and  dispersed  among  the  EngUsh  colonies.  One  thousand  of 
these  proscribed  Acadians  were  transported  to  Massachusetts, 
where  many  of  them  embarked  for  France.    The   expedition 

Sainst  Niagara,  was  committed  to  Governor  Shirley  of  Massa- 
uscttSy  whose  force  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
The  season,  however,  was  too  far  advanced  before  he  had  com- 
pleted tiis  preparations,  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance,  and  the 
expedition  was  abandoned. 

The  war  continued,  with  varied  success,  till  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  September,  1759,  and 
the  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760.  This  event  caused  great 
and  universal  joy  in  the  colonies,  and  pubUc  thanksgivings  were 
generally  appointed.  A  definitive  treaty,  the  preliminaries  of 
which,  had  been  settled  the  year  before,  was  signed  at  Paris  in 
1763,  by  which  all  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  the  isle  of  Cape  Bret(»iy 
wd  ail  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded 
to  the  British  crown." 

*'The  first  attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  appeared  in 
ihe  memorable  stamp  act,  passed  March  22,  1765;  by  which  it 
was  enacted  that  certain  instruments  of  vnriting,  as  bills,  bonds, 
&c.  should  not  be  valid  in  law,  imless  drawn  on  stamped  paper, 
on  which  a  duty  was  laid.  No  sooner  was  this  act  publisned  in 
America,  than  it  raised  a  general  alarm.  The  people  were  filled  • 
with  apprehensions  at  an  act  which  they  supposed  an  attack  on 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  colonies  petitioned  the  king  and 
parliament  for  a  redress  of  the  grievance,  and  formed  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  importation  and  use  of  British 
manufactures,  until  the  act  should  be  repealed.  This  spirited 
and  unanimous  opposition  of  the  Americans  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  on  the  18th  of  March,  1766,  the  stamp  act  was 
repealed.  The  news  of  the  repeal  was  received  in  the  colonies 
with  universal  joy,  and  the  trade  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
was  renewed  on  the  most  liberal  fooling. 

The  parliament,  by  repealing  this  act,  so  obnoxious  to  their 
American  brethren,  did  not  intend  to  lay  aside  the  scheme  of 
raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies,  but  merely  to  change  the  mode. 
Accordingly  the  next  year,  they  passed  an  act,  laying  a  certain 
duty  on  glass,  tea,  paper  and  painter's  colors ;  articles  which  were 
much  wanted,  and  not  manufactured,  in  America.  This  act 
kindled  the  resentment  of  the  Americans,  and  excited  a  general 
opposition  to  the  measure ;  so  that  parliament  thought  proper  in 
1770,  to  take  off  these  duties,  except  three  pence  a  pound  on  tea. 
Yet  this  duty,  however  trifling,  kept  alive  the  jealousy  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  their  opposition  to  parliamentary  taxation  continued  and 
increased. 
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But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  inconvenience  of  psying 
the  duty  was  not  the  sole,  nor  principal  cause  of  the  opposition :  it 
was  the  principle  which,  once  admitted,  would  have  subjected 
the  colomes  to  unlimited  parliamentary  taxation,  without  the  priv- 
il^e  of  being  represented.  The  rig}U,  abstractly  considered,  wa« 
denied;  and  the  smallest  attempt  to  establish  the  claim  by  prece* 
dent,  was  uniformly  resisted.  The  Americans  could  not  be 
deceived  as  to  the  views  of  parliament ;  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act  was  accompanied  with  an  unequivocal  declaration,  'that  the 
parliament  had  a  right  to  make  law%  of  sufficient  validity  to  bind 
the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.' 

The  colonies  therefore  entered  into  measures  to  encourage  their 
own  manufactures,  and  home  productions,  and  to  retrench  the  use 
of  foreign  superfluities ;  while  the  importation  of  tea  was  prohib- 
ited. In  the  royal  and  proprietary  governments,  the  governors 
and  people  were  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare.  Assemblies  were 
repeatedly  called,  and  suddenly  dissolved.  While  sitting,  the 
assemblies  employed  the  time  in  stating  grievances  and  framing 
remonstrances.  To  inflame  these  discontents,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  ordaining  that  the  governors  and  judges  should 
receive  their  salaries  of  the  crown ;  thus  making  them  independent 
of  the  provincial  assembUes,  and  removable  only  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  king. 

These  arbitrary  proceedings,  with  many  others  not  here  men- 
tioned, could  not  lail  of  producing  a  rupture.  The  first  act  of  vio- 
lence, was  the  massacre  at  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of 
March,  1770.  A  body  of  British  troops  had  been  stationed  in  Bos- 
ton to  awe  the  inhabitants  and  enforce  the  measures  of  parUament. 
On  the  fatal  day,  when  blood  was  to  be  shed,  as  a  prelude  to  more 
tragic  scenes,  a  riot  was  raised  among  some  soldiers  and  boys ; 
the  former  aggressing  by  throwing  snowballs  at  the  latter.  The 
bickerings  and  jealousies  between  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers, 
which  had  been  frequent  before,  how  became  serious.  A  multi- 
tude was  soon  collected,  and  the  controversy  became  so  warm, 
that  to  disperse  the  people,  the  troops  were  embodied  and  ordered 
to  fire  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  fatal  order  was  executed  and 
several  persons  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  people  restrained  their  ven- 
ceance  at  the  time ;  but  this  wanton  act  of  cruelty  and  military 
oespotism  fanned  the  flame  of  liberty ;  a  flame  that  was  not  to  be 
extinguished  but  by  a  total  separation  of  the  colonies  from  their 
oppressive  and  hostile  parent. 

In  1773  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  broke  out  into  open  vio- 
lence. The  Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner  belonging  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  had  been  stationed  at  Providence  in  Rhode  Island,  to 
prevent  smuggling.  The  vigilance  of  the  commander  irritated  the 
inhabitants  to  that  degree,  that  about  two  himdred  armed  men  en- 
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tered  the  vessel  at  night,  compelled  the  ofScers  and  men  to  go 
ashore,  and  set  fire  to  the  schooner.  A  reward  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  offered  by  government  for  apprehending  any  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  this  daring  act,  produced  no  effectual  discovery. 

About  tliis  time,  the  discovery  and  pubUcation  of  some  private 
confidential  letters,  written  by  the  royal  officers  in  Boston,  to 
persons  in  office  in  England,  served  to  confirm  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Americans,  with  respect  to  the  designs  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. It  was  now  made  obvious  that  more  effectual  measures 
would  be  taken  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment over  the  colonies.  The  letters  recommended  decisive 
measures,  and  the  writers  were  charged,  by  the  exasperated 
Americans,  with  betraying  their  trust  and  the  people  they  gov- 
erned. 

As  the  resolutions  of  the  colonies  not  to  import  or  consume 
tea,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  the  English  government  of 
a  revenue  from  this  quarter,  the  parhament  formed  a  scheme  of 
introducing  tea  into  Ajnerica,  under  cover  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. For  this  purpose  an  act  was  passed,  enabling  the  company 
to  export  all  sorts  oi  teas,  duty  firee,  to  any  place  whatever.  The 
company  departed  firom  their  usual  mode  of  business  and  became 
their  own  exporters.  Several  sliips  were  freighted  with  teas,  and 
sent  to  tlie  American  colonies,  and  factors  were  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  dispose  of  their  cargoes. 

The  Americans,  determined  to  oppose  the  revenue  system  of 
the  English  parliament  in  every  possible  shape,  considered  the 
attempt  of  the  East  India  Company  to  evade  the  resolutions  of 
the  colonies,  and  dispose  of  teas  in  America,  as  an  indirect  mode 
of  taxation,  sanctioned  by  the  autliority  of  Parliament.  The  peo- 
ple assembled  in  various  places,  ana  in  the  large  commercial 
towns,  took  measures  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  teas.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed,  and  armed  with  extensive  powers  to 
inspect  merchants  books,  to  propose  tests,  and  make  use  of  other 
expedients  to  fmstrate  the  designs  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  same  spirit  pervaded  the  people  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia.  In  some  places,  the  consignees  of  the  teas  were  intimi- 
dated so  far  as  to  relinquish  their  appointments,  or  to  enter  into 
engagements  not  to  act  in  that  capacity.  The  cargo  sent  to  South 
Carolina  was  stored,  the  consignees  being  restrained  from  offering 
the  tea  for  sale.  In  other  provinces,  tlie  ships  were  sent  back 
without  discharging  their  cargoes. 

But  in  Boston  the  tea  shared  a  more  violent  fate.  Sensible  that 
no  legal  measures  could  prevent  its  being  landed,  and  that  if  once 
landed,  it  would  be  disposed  of;  a  number  of  men  in  disguise,  on 
the  18th  of  December  1773,  entered  the  ships  and  threw  over- 
board three  hundred  and  forty  chests  of  it,  which  was  the  propor- 
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tion  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.    No  sooner  did  the 
news  ot  this  destruction  of  the  tea  reach  Great  Britain,  than  the 

Cirliament  determined  to  punish  that  devoted  town.  On  the  king's 
ying  the  American  papers  before  them,  a  bill  was  brought  in  and 
pass^,  'to  discontinue  the  landing  and  discharging,  landing  and 
shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes  at  the  town  of  Boston, 
or  within  the  harbor.' 

This  act,  passed  March  25,  1774,  called  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
threw  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. The  town  of  Boston  passed  a  resolution,  expressing  their 
sense  of  this  oppressive  measure,  and  a  desire  that  all  the  colonies 
would  concur  to  stop  all  importation  from  Great  Britain.  Most  of 
the  colonies  enterea  into  spirited  resolutions,  on  this  occasion,  to 
unite  with  Massachusetts  in  a  firm  opposition  to  the  unconstita* 
tional  measures  of  the  parliament.  The  first  of  June,  the  day  on 
which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  take  place,  was  appointed  to  be  kept  as 
a  day  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer  throughout  the  colonies, 
to  seek  the  divine  direction  and  aid,  in  that  critical  and  gloomy 
juncture  of  affairs. 

During  the  height  of  the  consternation  and  confusion  which  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  occasioned ;  at  the  very  time  when  a  town  meet- 
ing was  sitting  to  consider  of  it,  General  Gage,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  arrived  in  the  har- 
bor. His  arrival  however  did  not  allay  the  popular  ferment,  or 
check  the  progress  of  the  measures  then  taking,  to  unite  the  colo- 
nies in  opposition  to  the  oppressive  act  of  parliament. 

But  the  port  bill  was  not  the  only  act  that  alarmed  the  apprehen- 
iiions  of  the  Americans.  Determined  to  compel  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  to  submit  to  their  laws,  parliament  passed  an  act 
for  *the  better  regulating  government  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.'  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  alter  the  government, 
as  it  stood  on  the  charter  of  King  William,  to  take  the  appointment 
of  the  executive  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  place  it  in  the 
ciown;  thus  making  even  the  judges  and  sheriffs  dependent  on 
the  king,  and  removable  only  at  his  pleasure. 

This  act  was  soon  followed  by  another,  which  ordained  that  any 
persons,  indicted  for  murder,  or  other  capital  offence,  committed  in 
aiding  the  magistrates  in  executing  the  laws,  might  be  sent  by  the 
governor  either  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain  for  his  trial. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  thing  in  Massachusetts  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  opposition  by  force.  A  new  council  for  the  governor  had 
been  appomted  by  the  crown.  New  judges  were  appointed  and 
attempted  to  proceed  in  the  execution  oi  their  office .  But  the  juries 
refused  to  be  sworn  under  them ;  in  some  coimties,  the  people 
assembled  to  prevent  the  courts  from  proceeding  to  business; 
and  in  Berkshire  they  succeeded,  setting  an  example  of  leust- 
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ance  that  has  since  been  followed,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
ibe  state. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  day  for  the  annual  muster  of  the 
militia  approached.  General  Gage,  apprehensive  of  some  vio- 
lence, had  tlie  precaution  to  seize  the  magazines  of  ammunition 
and  stores  at  Cambridge  and  Charlestown,  and  lodged  them  in 
fioston.  This  measure,  with  the  fortifying  of  that  neck  of  land 
which  joins  Boston  to  the  main-land  at  Roxbury,  caused  a  uni- 
versal alarm  and  ferment.  Several  thousand  people  assembled, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  restrained  from  falling 
upon  the  British  troops. 

On  this  occasion,  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns 
in  Suffolk  county,  was  called ;  and  several  spirited  resolutions 
were  agreed  to.  These  resolutions  were  prefaced  with  a  declara- 
tion of  allegiance ;  but  they  breathed  a  spirit  of  freedom  that 
does  honor  to  the  delegates.  They  declared  that  the  late.acts  of 
parliament  and  the  proceedings  of  General  Gage,  were  glaring 
infractions  of  their  riffhts  and  liberties,  which  their  duty  called 
them  to  defend  by  all  lawful  means. 

This  assembly  remonstrated  against  the  fortification  of  Boston 
Neck,  and  resolved  upon  a  suspension  of  commerce,  an  encour- 
agement of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  holding  of  a  provincial 
congress,  and  a  submission  to  the  measures  which  should  be 
recommended  by  the  continental  congress.  They  recommended 
that  the  collectors  of  taxes  should  not  pay  any  money  into  the 
treasury,  without  further  orders ;  they  also  recommended  peace 
and  good  order,  as  they  meant  to  act  merely  upon  the  defensive. 
In  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  General  Gage  assured  them 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  prevent  the  free  egress  and  regress  of 
the  inhabitants  to  and  from  the  town  of  Boston,  and  that  he  would 
not  suffer  any  person  under  his  command  to  injure  the  person  or 
property  of  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

Previous  to  this,  a  general  assembly  had  been  summoned  to 
meet;  and  notwithstanding  the  writs  had  been  countermanded  by 
the  governor's  proclamation,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
tin^s  and  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  new  counselors,  yet 
representatives  were  chosen  by  the  people  who  met  at  Salem, 
resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  and  adjourned  to 
Concord. 

This  congress  addressed  the  governor  with  a  rehersal  of  their 
distresses,  and  took  the  necessary  steps  for  defending  their  rights. 
They  regulated  the  mihtia,  made  provision  for  supplying  the 
treasury,  and  furnishing  the  people  with  arms ;  and  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  and  union  of  the  people  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  provincial  congress  had  the  force  of  laws. 
General  Gage  w$is  incensed  at  these  measures — he  declared,  in 
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his  answer  to  the  address,  that  Britain  could  never  harbor  the 
black  design  of  enslaving  her  subjects  and  published  a  proclama- 
tion in  v^hich  he  insinuated  that  such  proceedings  amounted  to 
rebellion.  He  also  ordered  barracks  to  be  erected  for  the  sol- 
diers ;  but  he  found  difficulty  in  procuring,  laborers,  either  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  York. 

In  the  beginning  of  1T75,  the  fishery  bills  were  passed  in 
parliament,  by  which  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  or  the  West  Indies,  or  to  take  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  the  distresses  to  which  these  acts  of 
parliament  reduced  the  town  of  Boston,  the  unanimity  of  tlic 
colonies  was  remarkable,  in  the  large  supplies  of  provision,  fui- 
nished  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  towns  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Georgia,  and  shipped  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer^ 
Preparations  began  to  be  made,  to  oppose  by  force,  the  execution 
of  these  acts  of  parliament.  The  militia  of  the  country  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms — ^ffreat  encouragement  was  given  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  all  kinds  of  military  stores. 

In  February,  Colonel  Leslie  was  sent  with  a  detachment  oi 
troops  from  Boston,  to  take  possession  of  some  cannon  at  Salem. 
But  the  people  had  intelligence  of  the  design — ^took  up  the 
drawbridge  in  that  town,  and  prevented  the  troops  firom  passing, 
until  the  cannon  were  secured;  so  that  the  expedition  failed. 

In  April,  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  were  sent  with  a 
body  ot  about  nine  hundred  troops,  to  destroy  the  military  stores 
which  had  been  collected  at  Concord,  about  sixteen  miles  firom 
Boston.  It  is  believed,  that  another  object  of  this  expedition, 
was  to  seize  on  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams, 
who  by  their  spirited  exertions,  had  rendered  themselves  very 
obnoxious  to  General  Gage.  At  Lexington,  the  militia  were 
collected  on  a  green,  to  oppose  the  incursion  of  the  British 
forces.  These  were  fired  upon  by  the  British  troops,  and  eight 
men  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  miUtia  were  dispersed,  and  the  troops  proceeded  to  Con- 
cord; where  they  destroyed  a  few  stores.  But  on  their  return, 
they  were  incessantly  harrassed  by  the  Americans,  who,  inflamed 
with  just  resentment,  fired  upon  them  from  houses  and  fences, 
and  pursued  them  to  Boston.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  this 
expedition,  in  killed,  woimded  and  prisoners,  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  men. 

The  militia  now  collected  fi-om  all  quarters,  and  Boston,  in  a 
few  days  was  besieged  by  twenty  thousand  men.  A  stop  was 
put  to  all  intercourse  between  tne  town  and  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  want  of  provisions.  General 
Grage  pnmiised  to  let  the  people  depart,  if  they  would  deliver  up 
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their  amis.  The  people  complied,  but  when  the  general  had 
obtained  their  annsy  the  perfidious  man  refused  to  let  the  peo- 
plego. 

This  breach  of  faith,  and  the  ccmsequences  that  attended  it^ 
were  justly  and  greatly  complained  of;  and  although  many,  at 
different  times,  were  permitted  to  leaye  the  town,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  all  their  effects  behind ;  so  that  many  who  had 
been  used  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  were  at  once  reduced  to 
extreme  indigence  and  misery.  A  circumstance  peculiarly  and 
wantonly  aggravating,  and  which  was  the  ground  of  the  bitterest 
complaints  m  Congress,  was,  that  passports  were  granted  or 
retained  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  families  were  broken,  and  the 
dearest  connections  separated ;  part  bein^  compelled  to  quit  the 
town,  and  part  cruelly  retained  against  their  inclination. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  small  number  of  men,  to  the  amount  of 
about  two  hundred  ancT  forty,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Allen,  and  Colonel  Arnold,  without  any  pubUc  orders,  surprised 
and  took  the  British  garrisons  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  roint, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  either  side. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Clinton,  arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  with  a  number  of 
troops.  In  June  following,  our  troops  attempted  to  fortify  Bun* 
ker's  hill,  which  lies  near  Charlestown,  and  but  a  inile  and  a  half 
from  Boston.  They  had,  during  the  night,  thrown  up  a  small 
breast-work,  which  sheltered  them  from  the  fire  of  tne  British 
cannon.  But  the  next  morning,  the  British  army  was  sent  to 
drive  them  from  the  hill,  and  landing  under  cover  of  their  cannon, 
they  set  fire  to  Charlestown,  which  was  consumed,  and  marched 
to  attack  our  troops  in  the  entrenchments.  A  severe  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  British,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  had 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  wounded.  They  weije  repulsed  at  first,  and  thrown  into 
disorder ;  but  they  finally  carried  the  fortification,  with  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

In  autumn,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Montgomery,  besieged  and  took  the  garrison  at  St.  John's, 
which  commands  the  entrance  into  Canada.  The  prisoners 
amounted  to  about  seven  hundred.  General  Montgomery  pur- 
sued his  success,  and  took  Montreal ;  and  designed  to  push  his 
victories  to  Quebec.  A  body  of  troops,  commainded  by  General 
Arnold,  was  ordered  to  march  to  Canada,  by  the  river  Kennebeck, 
and  through  the  wilderness.  After  suffering  every  hardship,  and 
the  most  distressing  hunger,  they  arrived  m  Canada,  and  were 
joined  by  General  Montgomery,  before  Quebec.  This  city, 
which  was  commanded  by  Governor  Carleton,  was  immediately 
besieged.     But  there  being  little  hope  of  taking  the  town  by  a 
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siege,  it  was  determined  to  storm  it.  The  attack  was  made  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  but  proved  unsuccessful,  and  fatal  to 
the  brave  general ;  who,  with  his  aids,  were  killed  in  attempting  to 
scale  the  walls.  Of  the  three  divisions  which  attacked  the  town, 
one  only  entered,  and  that  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  superior 
force.  After  this  defeat.  Gen.  Arnold,  who  now  commanded  the 
troops,  continued  some  montiis  before  Quebec,  although  his  troops 
suffered  incredibly  by  cold  and  sickness.  But  the  next  spring,  the 
Americans  were  obhged  to  retreat  from  Canada." 

The  year  1777  was  distinguished  by  several  important  events 
in  favor  of  the  American  cause.  Gen.  Burgoyne,  with  a  well  dis- 
cipUned  and  powerful  army,  advanced  from  Canada,  to  invade 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States.  His  approach  occar 
sioned  much  alarm,  and  the  muitia  from  all  parts  of  New  England, 
pressed  forward  to  resist  the  British  forces.  The  progress  of  Bur- 
^oyne  was  checked,  by  the  defeat  of  Col.  Baum,  near  Bennington, 
m  which  the  imdiscipuned  militia  of  Vermont,  under  Gen.  Stark, 
defeated  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  a  large  detachment  of 
British  troops.  Burgoyne  mmself  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  Oct. 
17th,  1777,  with  his  whole  army.  This  event  difiiised  great  joy 
throughout  the  American  States,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
treaty  with  France. 

From  the  first  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  to  its  close, 
the  New  England  States,  rendered  the  most  powerful  and  effi- 
cient aid  in  the  American  cause ;  but  this  was  not  done  without 
enduring  many  sacrifices  and  privations.  During  the  enfeebled 
and  disorganized  state  of  the  country,  which  followed  the  war, 
Massachusetts,  in  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requisitions 
of  Congress,  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors,  laid  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  people.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  rebeUion  in  that  State,  in  1786.  But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on 
the  State,  added  to  burdens  of  the  sai^j^e  nature,  upon  almost  every 
in(X)rporation  within  it;  a  decline,  or  rather  an  extinction  of  public 
credit ;  a  relaxation  and  corruption  of  manners,  and  a  free  use  of 
foreign  luxuries ;  a  decay  of  trade  and  manufactures,  with  a  pre- 
vailing scarcity  of  money ;  and,  above  all,  individuals  involved  in 
debt  to  each  other — these  were  the  real,  though  more  remote 
causes  of  the  insurrection.  It  was  the  tax  which  the  people  were 
required  to  pay,  that  caused  them  to  feel  the  evils  which  we  have 
enumerated — this  called  forth  all  their  other  grievances  ;  and  the 
first  act  of  violence  committed,  was  the  burning  or  destroying  of  a 
tax  bill.  This  sedition  threw  the  State  into  a  convulsion  which 
lasted  about  a  year ;  courts  of  justice  were  violently  obstructed  ; 
the  collection  of  debts  was  suspended ;  and  a  body  of  armed  troops, 
under  the  command  of  general  Lincoln,  was  employed  during  the 
winter  of  1786,  to  disperse  the  insurgents.    Yet  so  numerous 
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iprere  the  latter,  in  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire,  and 
JBerkshire,  and  so  obstinately  combined  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
law  fay  force,  that  the  governor  and  council  of  the  State  thought 
proper  not  to  intrust  General  Lincohi  with  military  powers,  except 
to  act  on  the  offensife,  and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  case  the 
insurgents  should  attack  him.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however, 
were  not  men  of  talents ;  they  were  desperate,  but  witfiout  forti- 
tude ;  and  while  they  were  supported  with  a  superior  force,  they 
appeared  to  be  impressed  with  that  consciousness  of  guilt,  which 
awes  the  most  danng  wretch,  and  makes  him  shrink  from  his  pur- 
pose. This  appears  by  the  conduct  of  a  laree  party  of  the  rebels 
oefore  the  magazine  at  Springfield;  where  General  ShepardwiUi 
a  small  guard,  was  stationed  to  protect  the  continental  stores. 
The  insursents  appeared  upon  the  plain,  with  a  superiority  of 
Bombers,  but  a  few  shot  from  the  artillery,  made  the  multitude 
retreat  in  disorder  with  the  loss  of  four  men.  This  spirited  con- 
duct of  Greneral  Shepard,  with  the  industry,  perseverance  and  pru- 
dent firnmess  of  Greneral  Lincohi,  dispersed  the  rebels,  drove  the 
leaders  from  the  State,  and  restored  tranauillity.  An  act  of  in- 
demnity was  passed  in  the  legislature  for  all  the  msurgents,  except 
a  few  leaders,  on  condition  they  should  become  peaceable  subjects 
tad  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  leaders  afterwards  petitioned 
far  pardon,  which,  from  motives  of  poUcy,  was  granted  by*  the 
legislature." 

Althouffh  the  efforts  of  the  colonies  against  their  enemies  during 
die  Froich  and  Revolutionary  conflicts,  were  crowned  with  entire 
success,  yet  the  demoraUzing  effects  ever  attendant  on  wars,  were 
feh  afterwards.  Infidel,  and  corrupting  principles  were  introduced 
by  the  British  and  French  soldiery ;  particularly  by  the  latter,  and 
their  demoralizing  influence  was  felt  to  some  extent.  Perhaps 
the  time  in  the  history  of  New  England,  in  which  religion  and 
morality  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  may  be  found  in  the  course  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Since  this  period,  greater  regard  has  been  paid  to  religion 
and  moraUty,  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  have  been  im- 
prored ;  the  benefits  of  education  have  been  more  widely  difiusedi 
ttd  weahh  has  been  more  equally  distributed. 
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NEW  YORK. 


Am  ef  Nat  Yort. 


In  1609,  Henry  Hudson, 
an  Englishman  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  Eaat  India  Com- 
pany, discovered  Long  Isl- 
and, the  harbor  of  New  York, 
and  the  river  to  which  his 
name  has  since  been  given. 
"He  penetrated  this  river  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account, 
53  leagues ;  which  must  be 
OS  far  as  where  the  citjr  (tf 
Albany  now  stands.  This 
discovery  gave  the  Dutch  at 
once  an  entrance  into  the  heart 
of  the  American  continent, 
where  the  best  furs  could  be 


procured,  without  interruption  from  the  French  or  English,  both 
which  nations  claimed  this  territory.  Within  four  years  after  this 
discovery,  a  company  of  merchants,  who  had  procured  from  the 
Slates  General  a  patent  for  an  exclusive  trade  to  Hudson's  river ; 
buOt  a  fort  and  trading  house,  where  Albany  now  stands." 

In  1613,  Capt.  Argal,  under  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  governor  of  Vir- 
pnia,  visited  the  Dutch,  on  Hudson's  river,  who,  being  unable  to 
TCsist  him,  prudently  submitted  for  the  present,  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and,  under  him,  to  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Determined 
upon  Uie  settlement  of  a  colony,  the  States  General,  in  16S1, 
granted  the  country  to  the  West  India  Company;  and  in  the  year 
1625,  Peter  Hinuet  arrived  at  fort  Amsterdam,  now  New  Irork, 
as  the  first  governor  or  director. 

In  1616, 1  fort  was  built  on  the  southwest  point  of  Manhattan, 
now  YoHl  IsUnd ;  but  the  first  settlen  planted  themselves  about 
two  miles  from  itit  foit,  and  built  a  church  there,  tlie  ruins  of 
/wfaich^  BOt  oiuijr  yean  since,  were  visible,  near  where  the  two  mile 
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Stone  fonnerly  stood.  In  this  situation,  finding  themselves  inse- 
cure,  during  the  wars  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  they  left  this 
place,  and  planted  their  habitations  under  the  ffuns  of  the  fort, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  city  of  New  York. 

The  first  emigrants  under  Minuet,  appear  to  have  been  from  the 
river  Waal  in  Uuelderland,  and  mider  the  name  of  Wacdoons^ 
founded  the  first  permanent  settlement,  beyond  the  inmiediate  pro- 
tection of  the  cannon  of  fort  Amsterdam.  They  settled  at  Brook- 
lyn, opposite  New  York,  and  were  the  first  who  professionally 
pursued  agriculture.  In  June,  1625,  the  first  child  of  European 
parentage  was  bom  in  New  Netherlands.  In  1633,  Minuet  was 
recalled,  and  Wouter  Van  Twiller  arrived  at  fort  Amsterdam  as 
governor.  His  arrival  gave  fresh  impulse  to  the  settlements,  and 
amcultural  pursuits.  In  1638,  Van  Twiller  was  succeeded  by 
William  Kieft  as  governor.  Two  years  after  his  administration, 
the  English  had  overspread  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Oyster  Bay.  In  1647,  Kieft  was  succeeded 
by  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

In  consequence  of  their  discoveries  and  settlements,  the  Dutch 
claimed  all  the  country,  extending  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  along  the  sea-coast,  and  as  far  back  into  the  country  as  any 
of  the  rivers,  within  those  limits,  extend,  and  named  it  New  Nsth- 
XRLANDs.  But  these  extravasant  and  unfounded  claims  were 
never  allowed  to  the  Dutch.  This  nation,  and  after  them  the  pro- 
rince  of  New  York,  for  a  long  time,  claimed  as  far  east  as  the 
western  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  and  this  claim  was  the  groimd 
of  much  altercation,  till  1664,  when  the  partition  line  between  New 
York,  and  Connecticut  was  run  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  now  settled.' 

In  1664,  Aug.  27,  Gov.  Stuyvesant  surrendered  the  colony  to 
Col.  Nicolls,  who  had  arrived  in  the  bay  a  few  days  before,  with 
three  or  four  ships,  and  about  300  soldiers,  having  a  commission 
from  King  Charles  II.  to  reduce  the  place,  which  was  then  called 
New  Amsterdam,  afterwards,  New  York.  Very  few  of  the  inha- 
bitants removed  out  of  the  country;  and  their  respectable  de- 
scendants are  still  numerous  in  many  parts  of  this  state,  and  of 
New  Jersey.  A  league  of  friendship  was  at  this  time  entered  into 
with  the  Five  Indian  nations.  In  1667,  at  the  peace  of  Breda» 
New  York  was  confirmed  to  the  English,  who,  in  exchange, 
ceded  Surinam  to  the  Dutch. 

The  English  kept  peaceable  possession  of  the  coimtry,  until 
the  year  1673,  when  the  Dutch,  with  whom  the  English  were  then 
at  war,  sent  a  small  squadron,  which  arrived  at  Staten  Island  on 
the  30th  of  July.  Jonn  Manning,  a  captain  of  an  independent 
company,  who  had  at  that  time  command  of  the  fort,  sent  a  mes- 
senger down  to  the  commodore,  and  made  his  terms  with  him. 
On  the  same  day,  the  ships  came  up,  moored  under  the  fort,  landed 
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their  men,  and  entered  the  garrison,  without  giving  or  receiyii^  a 
shot.  All  the  magistrates  and  constables  from  East  Jersey,  honft 
Island,  iEsopus,  and  Albany,  were  sunmioncd  to  New  York ;  and 
the  majorpart  of  them  swore  allegiance  to  the  States  General,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  conquerors,  however,  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  success ;  for  on  the  19th  of  February,  the 
year  following,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Holland, 
was  signed  at  Westmmster;  by  the  sixth  article  of  which,  this 
province  was  restored  to  the  Englisli. 

In  1684,  the  French  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, die  confederated  Indian  tribes  in  New  York,  because  they  in- 
terrupted their  trade  with  the  more  distant  tribes,  called  the  Far 
Nations.  The  Seneca  Indians  interrupted  this  trade,  because  the 
French  suppUed  the  Miamies,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  with 
arms  and  anununition.  To  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Indians, 
great  jH^parations  were  made  by  the  French.  But  famine  and 
sickness  prevailing  among  them,  the  expedition  proved  fruitless. 
Five  years  after  this,  1200  of  these  Indians  attacked  Montreal, 
burnt  many  houses,  and  put  to  death  1000  inhabitants. 

A  new  charter  having  been  granted  to  the  duke  of  York ;  major, 
afterwards  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  sent  over  as  governor.  This 
agent  of  a  despotic  master  soon  began  a  career  of  tyranny.  He  in- 
volved himself  in  disputes  with  the  neighboring  government  of 
Connecticut ;  and  excited  die  indignation  of  the  magistrates,  cler- 
gy and  people  of  his  own  jurisdiction.  Not  content  with  the  ple- 
nary powers  which  he  exercised  over  New  York,  he  widi  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  master  claimed  an  undefined  and  vexatious  jurisdic- 
tion over  New  Jersey.  Complaints  of  his  arbitrary  acts  having 
been  sent  over  to  England,  the  duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  re- 
call him,  and  Col.  Dongan  was  appointed  his  successor  in  1682. 

In  1689,  Col.  Dongan,  the  governor,  being  called  home  by 
King  James,  and  a  general  disaffection  to  government  prevailing  at 
New  York,  one  Jacob  Lcisler  took  possession  of  the  garrison  f<w 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power 
over  the  province.  His  reduction  of  Albany,  held  oy  others  for 
William,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  his  opponents,  were 
impolitic  measures,  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  mutual  animosity, 
the  ill  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  a  long  time  after,  in  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  public  affairs. 

The  French,  in  1689,  in  order  to  detach  the  Five  Nations  from 
the  British  interest,  sent  out  several  parties  against  the  Enghsh 
cdonies;  one  of  which,  consisting  of  about  150  French,  and  some 
of  the  Cagnawaghga  Indians,  commanded  by  D'Ailldebout,  de 
Mantel,  and  le  Moyne,  was  intended  for  New  York.  But  by  the 
advice  of  the  Indians,  they  determined  first  to  attack  Schenectady. 
They  enterad  the  town  at  night  whilst  the  inhabitftnts  were  aaleep. 
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They  murdered  60  persons,  pillaged  and  burnt  the  place.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  inhabitants  who  ned  towards  Albany,  lost  their  limbs  by 
the  severity  of  the  frost. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Governor  Slaughter  at  New  York,  who 
was  commissioned  by  the  king,  Leisler  refused  to  surrender  the 
garrison,  for  the  seizure  of  which,  he  and  his  son  were  tried  and 
condcnmed  to  die,  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  *  Gov.  Slaughter 
iicsitated  to  command  their  execution,  and  wrote  to  the  English 
ministers  how  to  dispose  of  them.  But  their  enemies  stimuuded 
by  hate  and  apprehension  of  some  reaction  in  their  favor,  earnestly 
through  the  legislature  and  council,  pressed  their  execution.  The 
governor  resisted,  until,  having  been  invited  by  the  petitioners  to  a 
sumptuous  entertainment,  he  was,  his  reason  drowned  in  wine, 
seduced  to  sign  the  death  warrant.  Before  he  recovered  his  senses 
theprisoners  were  executed.' 

The  whole  province  of  New  York  was  originally  settled  by 
non-episcopalians,  chiefly  by  presbyterians,  except  a  few  epis- 
copal famines  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1693,  Col.  Fletcher, 
then  governor  of  the  province,  projected  the  scheme  of  a  general 
tax  for  building  churches,  and  supporting  episcopal  ministers,  and 
by  artifice  eSected  his  desim  in  part.  This  overture  laid  tjie 
foundation  for  a  controversy  between  the  presbyterians  and  epis- 
copalians, which,  until  the  revolution,  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  great  warmth  and  animosity.  Several  of  the  governors, 
particularly  Lord  Combury,  showed  great  partiality  to  the  epis- 
copaUans,  and  oppressed  and  persecuted  the  presbyterians. 

In  1701,  (July  19),  the  confederated  tribes  of  Indians,  at  Albany, 
surrendered  to  the  English  their  beaver  hunting  country,  lying 
between  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  to  be  by  them  defended  for  the 
said  confederated  Indians,  their  heirs  and  successors  forever. 
This  transaction  was  confirmed,  Sept.  14,  1726,  whfen  the  Sene- 
cas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas,  surrendered  to  the  English,  for 
the  same  use,  their  habitations,  from  Cayahoga  to  Oswego,  and 
60  miles  inland. 

In  1709,  a  vigorous  expedition  was  meditated  against  Canada; 
in  making  preparations  for  which,  this  province  expended  above 
£20,000;  but  the  expected  assistance  from  Britain  failing,  it  was 
never  prosecuted.  Soon  after,  Col.  Schuyler,  who  had  been  very 
influential  with  the  Indians,  visited  England  with  five  sachems, 
who  were  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
object  of  this  visit  was  to  stimulate  the  ministry  to  the  reduction 
of  Canada.  Afterward,  in  171 1,  a  considerable  fleet  was  sent  over 
for  that  purpose;  but  eight  transports  being  cast  away  on  the 
coast,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  troops  returned  without  making  any 
attempt  to  reduce  Canada. 

In  1710,  Gov.  Hunter  brought  over  with  him  about  2700  Pala- 
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tines,  who,  the  year  before,  had  fled  to  England  from  the  rage  of 
persecution  in  Germany.  Many  of  these  people  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York;  others  settled  on  a  tract  of  several  thousand 
acres,  in  the  manor  of  Ldvingston,  and  some  went  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  were  instrumental  in  inducing  thousands  of  their  countrymen 
afterwards  to  migrate  and  settle  in  that  province. 

The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  Indian  goods  in  France,  in  1720, 
excited  the  clamor  of  the  merchants  at  New  York,  whose  interest 
was  affected  by  it.  The  measure  was  undoubtedly  a  futile  one ; 
and  the  reasons  for  it  were  these :  the  French,  by  this  trade,  were 
suppUed  with  articles  which  were  wanted  by  the  Indians.  This 
prevented  the  Indians  from  coming  to  Albany,  and  drew  them  to 
Montreal;  and  they,  bein^  employed  by  the  French  as  carriers, 
became  attached  to  them  from  interest.  About  the  same  time,  a 
trading  house  was  erected  by  the  English  at  Oswego,  on  lake 
Ontario;  and  another  by  the  French  at  Niagara. 

In  1729,  the  act  prohibiting  the  trade  between  Albany  and 
Montreal,  was  imprudently  repealed  by  the  king.  This  naturally 
tended  to  undermine  the  trade  at  Oswego,  and  to  advance  the 
French  commerce  of  Niagara;  and  at  the  same  time  to  alienate 
die  affections  of  the  Indians  from  the  English.  Not  long  after 
this,  the  French  were  suffered  to  erect  a  fort  on  lake  Champlain. 
To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  this,  a  scheme  was  projected 
to  settle  the  lands  near  lake  George,  with  loyal  protestant  High- 
landers, from  Scotland.  Accordingly,  a  tract  of  30,000  acres  was 
promised  to  Capt.  Campbell,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  transported 
eighty-three  protestant  families  to  New  York.  But  through  the 
sordid  views  of  some  persons  in  power,  who  aimed  at  a  smire  in 
die  intended  grant,  the  settlement  was  never  made." 

In  1743,  George  Clinton  was  sent  over  as  governor  of  New 
York.  He  was  welcomed  with  joy;  and  one  of  his  earliest 
measures  confirmed  the  favorable  accounts,  which  had  preceeded 
him.  To  show  his  confidence  in  the  people,  he  assented  to  a  bill 
limiting  the  duration  of  the  present  and  all  succeeding  assemblies. 
The  house  manifested  its  gratitude,  by  adopting  the  measures  he 
recommended,  for  the  defence  of  the  province  against  the  French, 
who  were  then  at  war  witli  England.  In  1745,  the  Indians,  in 
alliance  with  the  French,  made  irequent  incursions  into  the  Eng- 
lish colonics.  Hosick  was  deserted,  Saratoga  was  destroyed ;  the 
western  settlements  in  New  England  were  often  attacked  and 

Slundered.     Encouraged  by  success,  the  enemy  became  more 
aring,  and  even  ventured  into  the  suburbs  of  Albany,  and  there 
lay  in  wait  for  prisoners. 

During  the  seven  years  war  previous  to  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
in  1760,  New  York  became  the  theatre  of  many  important  military 
operalioQS.    A  French  army  under  Dieskau,  invaded  the  province 
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firom  Montreal,  in  1756,  and  wa«  routed  by  the  New  York  and 
New  Enj^and  troops,  under  Gen.  Johnson.  The  French  under 
Montcahn,  in  1757,  took  Fort  William  Henry,  on  Lake  George. 
An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  by  Gen.  Abercrombie,  in  1758, 
on  the  French  fort  at  Ticonderoga.  In  1759,  Gen.  Amherst  took 
Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point ;  and  Gen.  Johnson  defeated  a 
French  army  near  Niagara,  and  took  Niagara. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  territory  of  New  York  was 
aoain  traversed  by  hostile  armies.  In  September,  1776,  the 
Kitish  forces  occupied  the  city  of  New  Yorii,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  it  through  the  war.  The  battle  of  White  Plains  was  foujdit 
Oct.  28th,  1776,  and  fort  Washington  taken  Nov.  16th  of  & 
same  year.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  occupied  by 
Burgoyne,  in  1777 ;  during  the  same  year,  a  State  Constitution 
was  established.  In  1779,  Gen.  Sullivan  undertodi  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and  destroyed  spreat  numbem  of 
their  villages.  The  British  troops  evacuated  ue  ci^  of  New 
York,  Nov.  25th,  1783. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  amon^  the  first  in  firaming  and 
adopting  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  she  became  the  seat  <tf 
the  Federal  Government,  during  the  first  year  of  its  operatiOilL 
Daring  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  her  soil  again  became  a 
dieatre  for  important  military  operations.  Since  the  Revolution, 
New  York  has  pursued  a  wise,  enlightened,  and  Uberal  policy,  in 
sustaining  objects  of  public  utility.  She  now  ranks  as  the  En^ 
pirt  State^  being  the  first  in  wcaltli,  resources,  commerce,  and 
population. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 


The  first  settlemeitt  within 
the  limits  of  New  Jersey,  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Danes,  about  the  year  1624, 
at  Bergen,  so  called  from  a 
\  city  of  that  name  in  Nrarway. 
\  Soon  afterward,  seTeia]  Dutoi 
I  families  seated  themselves  in 
/  the  vicinity  of  New  York.     Xo 
1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and 
Finns  came  over  and  sealed 
on  the  river  Delaware.  "They 
afterwards  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  the  land  on  both  skies 
New  Swedeland  stream,  (now 
A«.erM«J*r«,.  ^^,[gjj  Delaware   river)  from 

Cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls;  and,  by  presents  to  the  Indian 
chiefs,  obtained  peaceable  possession  oi  it.  The  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  though  not  in  harmony  with  each  other,  kept  possession 
of  the  country  many  years.  In  1 683,  the  Dutch  had  a  house  de- 
voted to  religious  worship  at  New  Castle;  the  Swedes  at  the 
same  time  had  three,  besides  one  on  the  island  of  Tinicum,  one 
St  Christiana,  and  one  at  Wicoco. 

In  March,  1634,  Charles  II.  granted  all  the  territory,  called  by 
the  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
And  in  June,  1664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  New 
Jersey,  to  Lord  Berkley  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George  Carteret 
jointly;  who,  in  1665,  agreed  upon  ceruin  concessions  vrith  the 
people  for  the  government  of  the  province,  and  appointed  Philip 
Csrteret,  Esq.  their  governor.  He  purchased  considerable  tracts 
(rf  land  from  the  Indians,  for  small  considerations,  and  the  settle- 
ments increased.  This  territory  was  named  Nova  Ctxsarea,  or 
New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Sir  George  Carteret,  whose  family 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
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In  Dec.  1664,  Gov.  Nicolls  by  a  patent  dated  at  Fort  JameSi 
in  New  York,  granted  a  tract  of  land  in  New  Jersey  called  the 
Elizabethtown  grant.  This  tract  was  purchased  of  some  Indian 
chiefs  of  Statcn  Island,  by  John  Bailey,  Daniel  Denton,  and  Luke 
Watson  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  This  territory  soon  became  a 
place  of  resort  for  reputa^ble  farmers.  *'  The  English  inhabitants 
at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  principally  removed  thither :  and 
many  famiUes  from  New  England.  There  were  soon  four  towns 
in  the  province;  EUzabethtown,  Newark,  Middletown,  and 
Shrewsbury."  Most  of  the  Long  Island  emigrants  "  fixed  about 
Middletown,  whence  by  degrees  they  extended  their  settlements 
to  Freehold  and  thereabouts,"  those  from  New  England  settled 
at  Shrewsbury.  The  name  of  the  principal  town  is  said  to  have 
been  given  for  Elizabeth,  the  wife  ot  Sir  George  Carteret  The 
four  towns,  vrith  the  adjacent  country,  were,  in  a  few  years,  well 
mhabited  by  many  settlers  from  Scodand,  some  from  Ei^and, 
and  some  from  the  neighboring  colonies. 

The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  1673 ;  but  it  was  restored  by 
the  peace  of  Westminster,  February  9th,  1674.  In  consequence 
of  tne  conquest  made  by  the  Dutch,  and  to  obviate  any  objections 
that  might  be  made  on  account  of  it  against  the  former  grant,  a 
new  patent  was  issued,  in  1674,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  for  die 
same  country.  The  country  of  New  Jersey  was  divided  into 
West  and  East  Jersey.  In  1676,  West  Jersey  was  granted,  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  the  assigns  of  Lord  Berkley;  and  East 
Jersey  to  Sir  G.  Carteret  The  division  line  was  to  run  from  the 
tOQtheast  point  of  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  Bamegat  Creek,  being 
about  the  middle  between  Cape  May  and  Sand^  Hook,  to  a  creek, 
a  little  below  Ancocus  creek,  on  Delaware  river,  thence  about 
thirty-five  miles,  strait  course,  along  Delaware  river  up  to  41° 
40'  north  latitude. 

In  1675,  West  Jersey,  which  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Berk- 
ley, was  sold  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Bylinge. 
Fenwick  came  over  with  a  colony,  and  settled  at  Salem.  These 
were  the  first  English  settlers  in  West  Jersey.  In  1676,  the 
interest  of  Bylinge  in  West  Jersey  was  assigned  to  William  Penn, 
Gavin  Laurie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  as  trustees,  for  the  use  of  his 
creditors.  Mutual  quit  claims  were  executed  between  Sir  George 
Carteret  and  the  trustees  of  Bylinge. 

In  1678,  the  Duke  of  York  made  a  new  grant  of  West  Jersey 
to  the  assigns  of  Lord  Berkley.  A^eeably  to  Sir  George  Carte- 
ret's will,  dated  December  5, 1678,  East  Jersey  was  sold,  in  1682, 
lo  twelve  proprietors,  who  by  twelve  separate  deeds,  conveyed 
one  half  of  tneir  interest  to  twelve  other  persons,  separately,  in 
fee  simple.  This  grant  was  confirmed  to  tliese  twenty-four  pro- 
prietors, by  the  Duke  of  York  the  same  year.    These  twenty- 
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four  shares,  by  sales  of  small  parts  of  them,  and  by  these  small 
parts  being  again  divided  among  the  children  of  successive  iiBLmi- 
ties,  became  at  last  subdivided  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  some  of 
the  proprietors  had  only  one  40\h  part,  of  a  48th  part  of  a  24th 
share.  West  Jersey  was  in  the  same  condition.  This  created 
much  confusion  in  the  management  of  the  general  proprietors, 
particularly  in  regard  to  appointing  governors.  These  inconven- 
iences, aided  by  other  causes  of  complaint,  which  had  been 
increasing  for  several  years,  and  were  last  advancing  to  a  dan- 
gerous  crisis,  disposed  the  proprietors  to  surrender  the  government 
to  the  crown ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  accepted  by 
Queen  Ann,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1702.  Both  territones  were 
now  united  under  one  government  and  received  the  single  name 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Lord  Combury,  Governor  of  New  York  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  united  colony.  Till  this  time  the  gov- 
emment  of  New  Jersey  was  proprietory;  it  now  became  royal, 
and  so  continued  till  the  fourth  ot  July,  1776. 

This  State  was  the  seat  of  war  for  several  years,  during  the 
bloody  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  Her 
losses  both  of  men  and  property,  in  proportion  to  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  State,  was  greater  than  of  any  otner  ci  ^ 
thirteen  States.  When  General  Washington  was  retieatiiig 
through  the  Jerseys,  almost  forsaken  by  aU  others,  her  militia 
were  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  orders ;  and  for  a  considerable 
len^  ot  time,  composed  the  strength  of  his  army.  There  is 
haidly  a  town  in  the  State  that  lay  in  the  progress  of  the  British 
army,  that  was  not  signalized  by  some  enterprise  or  exploit. 
At  Trenton  the  enemy  received  a  check  which  may  be  said  widi 
justice  to  have  turned  the  tide  of  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  retreated  with  tke 
British  army  from  Philadelphia,  through  New  Jersey  to  New 
York.  The  battle  of  Monmouth  signalizes  this  retreat.  The 
military  services  performed  by  the  soldiers  of  New  Jersey,  toad 
Ae  sunerings  of  her  people  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  enti-- 
de  her  to  the  gratitude  ot  her  sister  States.  By  her  sacrifices  of 
blood  and  treasure,  in  resisting  oppression,  she  is  entitled  to  stand 
in  the  foremost  rank,  among  those  who  struggled  for  American 
freedom. 


AN   ACCOUNT 


OF  TBI 


INDIANS    OF    NEW    ENGLAND. 


The  Qriginai  inhabitants  of  New  England,  were  sarages. 
** These  people"  says  Dr.  Dwiffht,  "were  all  of  one  nation; 
imless  we  are  to  except  tliose  in  me  eastern  parts  of  the  District 
of  Maine,  with  those  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ;*  and 
were  so  considered  by  themselves.  A  single  language  ¥ras  spoken 
by  them  all ;  distributed  indeed  into  different  dialects ;  not  more 
^ffisrent,  however,  from  each  other,  than  some  of  those,  which 
ne  now  spoken  in  England ;  particularly  that  of  Yorkshire,  and 
that  which  you  call  the  West  Country  dialect.  Accordingly,  they 
appear  to  have  conversed  easily  with  each  other,  both  on  llieir 

ShUc  and  private  concerns,  fiut  they  were  only  a  small  part  of 
is  nation.  The  same  language  was  spoken  by  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  St.  Lavtrrence,  the  Mississippi  and 
the  ocean.  I  know  of  no  exception,  beside  the  Iroquois,  or  Six 
Nations ;  who  were  plainly  a  people  entirely  distinct  from  all  the 
rest.  The  tribes,  who  inhabited  this  vast  extent  of  territory,  con- 
taining  about  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles,t  seem  never 
to  have  been  called  by  any  common  name ;  as  were  their  brethren 

•  The  Indians  of  Penobscot,  as  I  have  been  since  infonned  by  the  Hon.  Timcftky 
Edwaxds,  were  proved  to  be  Mohekaneews,  by  the  following  incident :  Several  men 
id  this  tribe,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  came  to  Boston,  to  solicit  of  the  gor> 
emment  a  stipend,  which  had  been  formerly  granted  to  the  tribe,  by  the  legislatoie 
€i  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  business  was  referred,  by  the  Council  of  Safety*  tm 
Mr.  Edwards,  then  a  member  of  their  body,  as  beinff  versed  in  the  aflhirs,  ana  ae- 
^[naiiitad  with  the  character  of  Indians.  Mr.  Edwaru  employed  Hendrick  Awptn- 
mut,  a  Stockbridge  Indian  accidentally  in  Boston  at  that  time,  to  confer  with  the 
petitioners,  and  learn  the  nature  of  their  expectations.  Hendrick  found  himself  able 
to  converse  with  them,  so  far  as  to  understand  their  wishes  satisfactorily  ;  end  ob- 
served to  Mr.  Edwards,  that  their  language  was  radically  Mohekaneew,  and  differed 
only  as  a  dialect.  This  fact  I  had  from  Mr.  Edwards.  I  have  mentioned  it  here 
because  the  contrary  opinion  seems  to  have  been  universally  adopted." — Dr.  Dtoight. 

t  From  a  collation  of  facta,  particularly  the  accounts  given  by  Sir  Alezaoder 
Mackensie,  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  language  of  the  Moheltaneews  is  exten- 
BiTely  spoken  by  the  Indians  on  the  West  of  the  Niississippi,  as  far,  at  least,  as  within 
(bur  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  nation,  tneiefore,  has  probably  been 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  North  America. 
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the  TarUtrs  in  the  northem  parts  of  Asia ;  but  always  to  haie 
been  designated  by  appellations,  deriyed  apparently  firom  inci- 
dental circumstances ;  particularly  firom  the  mountains,  rirerSy 
lakes,  bays,  and  islands,  on  or  near  which  they  resided.  Tlie 
oldest  tribe,  according  to  their  own  account,  and  that  which  has 
been  regularly  allowed  the  pre-eminence  in  all  their  councils,  lired 
in  the  county  of  Berkshire  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  neidi* 
boring  resions  of  New  York ;  and  since  my  remembrance  pnn- 
dpally  at  Stockbridge.  They  are  styled  by  the  late  Dr.  EdwardM^ 
President  of  Union  College  at  Schenectady  in  the  State  of  New 
YoriL,  who  spoke  their  language  familiarly,  Mohekaneews^  and  by 
a  writer  of  their  own,  Muhheakunnvk. 

The  principal  tribes,  which  were  settled  in  New  England,  were 
the  Pequods  in  Connecticut;  Narragansetts  in  Rhode  Island; 
the  Wamvanoags^  Massachusetts^  Nipnets  or  Nipmuks^  NashuaSp 
and  Stockbridge  Indians  in  Massachusetts;  the  Pigwackei  and 
Coos  Indians  in  New  Hampshire ;  and  the  Tarrateens^  oxAbe^ 
naauisy  in  the  District  of  Maine.'' 

In  no  part  of  New  England  were  the  Indians  so  numerous  asm 
Connecticut.  The  great  quantities  of  fish  and  fowl  which  the 
country  and  its  waters  afforded,  were  well  adapted  to  their  con- 
Tenience  and  modes  of  living.  Neither  wars,  nor  diseases,  had 
so  depopulated  this,  as  they  had  some  other  parts  of  New  England. 
Dr.  Trumbull  says  the  Connecticut  Indians  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  twelve  or  sixteen  thousand.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
River  Indians  alone,  in  1633,  could  bring  three  or  four  thousand 
warriors  into  the  field.  These  were  principally  included  within 
the  ancient  limits  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Mid- 
dletown.  Within  the  town  of  Windsor  only,  there  were  ten  dis- 
tinct tribes,  or  sovereignties.  The  Pequots  were  the  most  warlike 
tribe  in  New  England.  The  tradition  is,  that  they  were  origin* 
ally  an  inland  tribe  ;  but  by  their  prowess,  came  down  and  settled 
themselves  along  the  sea-coast  from  Nehantic  to  Narragansett  bay. 
When  the  English  began  their  settlements  in  Connecticut,  Sass- 
acus  had  twenty-six  sachems,  or  principal  war  captains  under  him. 
The  chief  seat  of  these  Indians  was  near  New  London,  Con.  and 
it  is  supposed  they  could  muster  about  a  thousand  warriors. 

Gen.  Gookin,  m  his  "  Historical  Collections  of  the  Indians^ 
written  in  1674,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  Pequots,  says : 

**  The  Narragansitts  were  a  great  people  heretofore ;  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  these  sachems  extended  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Se- 
kimk  river  and  Narragansitt  bay,  including  Rhode  Island  and  othe 
islands  in  that  bay,  being  their  east  and  north  bounds  or  border,  and 
so  nnminff  westeriy  and  southeriy  unto  a  place  called  Wekapage,  four 
er  i^re  mues  to  the  eastward  of  Pawcutuk  river,  which  was  reckoned 
ior  ffadr  toiith  and  west  border,  and  the  eastermost  limits  of  the  Pe<* 
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<|iiots.  This  sachem  held  dominion  over  divers  petty  governors;  as 
part  of  Long  Island,  Black  Island,  Cawesitt,  Niantick,  and  others ; 
and  had  tribute  from  some  of  the  Nipmuck  Indians,  that  lived  remote 
from  the  sea.  The  chief  seat  of  this  sachem  was  about  Narragansitt 
bay  by  the  Cannonicut  island.  The  Narragansitts  were  reckoned,  in 
former  times,  able  to  arm  for  war  more  than  five  thousand  men  as  an« 
cient  Indians  say.  All  do  agree  they  were  a  great  people,  and  oflen- 
times  waged  war  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts  and  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  with  the  Pequots.  The  jurisdiction  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Plovidence  plantations,  and  part  of  Connecticut  people,  possess  their 
comitry.  These  Indians  are  now  but  few  comparatively :  all  thai 
people  cannot  make  above  one  thousand  able  men. 

The  Pawkunnawkutts  were  a  great  people  heretofore.  They 
hred  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Narragansitts ;  and  their  chief 
sachem  held  dominion  over  divers  other  petty  sagamores ;  as  the  saga- 
mores upon  the  island  of  Nantuckett,  and  Nope,  or  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, of  Nawsett,  of  Maunamoyk,  of  Sawkattukett,  Nobsquasitt,  Ma- 
takees,  and  several  others,  and  some  of  the  Nipmucks.  Their  coun- 
try, for  the  most  part,  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth 
eokmy.  This  people  were  a  potent  nation  in  former  times ;  and  could 
ruse,  as  the  most  credible  and  ancient  Indians  affirm,  about  three 
thoonnd  men.  They  held  war  with  the  Narragansitts ;  and  often 
jonied  with  the  Massachusetts,  as  friends  and  confederates  against 
Ae  Narragansitts.  This  nation,  a  very  great  number  of  them,  were 
swept  away  by  an  epidemical  and  unwonted  sickness.  Anno.  1612  and 
1613,  about  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  English  first  arrived  in 
tkose  parts,  to  settle  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth.  Thereby  Divine 
pnmdence  made  way  for  the  quiet  and  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
£ii|^h  in  those  nations.  What  this  disease  was,  that  so  generally 
lad  mortally  swept  away,  not  only  these,  but  other  Indians,  their 
nei|^ibors,  I  cannot  well  learn.  Doubtless  it  was  some  pestilential 
disease.  I  have  discoursed  with  some  old  Indians,  that  were  then 
youths ;  who  say,  that  the  bodies  all  over  were  exceeding  yellow, 
deaciibing  it  by  a  yellow  garment  they  showed  me,  both  before  they 
died  and  aflerward. 

The  Massachusetts,  being  the  next  great  people  northward,  in- 
habited principally  about  that  place  in  Massachusetts  bay,  where  the 
body  of  the  English  now  dwell.  These  were  a  numerous  and  great 
people.  Their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over  many  other  petty 
goveinors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punkapaog,  Non- 
tatam,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nipmuck  people,  as  far  as  Pokomta- 
cuke,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  affirmed.  This  people  could, 
in  former  times,  arm  for  war,  about  three  thousand  men,  as  ue  old  In- 
dians declare.  They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragan- 
sitts ;  but  held  amity,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts, 
who  lived  on  the  south  border,  and  with  the  Pawtucketts,  who  in- 
habited on  their  north  and  northeast  limits.  In  An.  1612  and  1613, 
these  people  were  also  sorely  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God  with  the 
disease,  before  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph ;  which  des- 
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tnjed  the  most  of  them,  and  made  room  for  the  Engiish  people  of 
MaesachuBetu  colony,  which  people  this  coimtiy,  and  Uie  next  called 
Pawtuckett  I'here  are  not  of  this  people  left  at  this  day  abore  thres 
hundred  men,  besides  women  and  children. 

Pawtuckett  is  the  fifth  and  last  great  sachemship  of  Indians.  Their 
country  lieth  north  and  northeast  from  Massachusetts,  whose  domui- 
ion  reachcth  so  far  as  the  English  jurisdiction,  or  colony  of  the  Mm 
sachusetts,  doth  now  extend,  and  had  under  them  several  other  smaUer 
sagamores;  as  the  Pennakooks,  Agawomes,  Naamkeeks,  Pascate- 
wayes,  Accomintas,  and  others.  They  were  also  a  considerable 
pe<^Ie  heretofore,  about  three  thousand  men  ;  and  held  amity  with 
the  people  of  Massachusetts.  But  these  also  were  almost  uMOj 
destroyed  by  the  great  sickness  before  mentioned ;  so  that  at  this  day, 
they  are  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  besides  women  aod 
children.  This  country  is  now  inhabited  by  the  English  under  tha 
government  of  Massachusetts.** 

^^  The  New  England  Indians,  were  large,  strait,  well  prmnv^ 
tioned  men.  Their  bodies  were  firm  and  active,  capable  of  en* 
during  the  greatest  fatigues  and  hardships.  Their  passive  cour- 
age was  almost  incredible.  When  tortured  in  the  most  croel 
manner ;  though  flayed  alive,  though  burnt  with  fire,  cut  or  iGm 
limb  from  limb,  they  would  not  groan,  nor  show  any  signs  of  dui- 
tress.  Nay,  in  some  instances  they  would  glory  over  their  tor- 
mentors, saying  that  their  hearts  would  never  be  soft  until  they 
were  cold,  and  representing  their  torments  as  sweet  as  Enj^iak- 
men*s  sugar.  Wlien  traveling  in  summer  or  winter,  they  n» 
ffarded  neither  heat  nor  cold.  They  were  exceedingly  ligiit  of 
iooXj  and  would  travel  or  nm  a  very  gieat  distance  in  a  day.  Mr. 
Williams  says,  '  I  have  known  them  run  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  summer's  day  and  back  again  within  two  days.* 
As  they  were  accustomed  to  the  woods,  tliey  ran  in  them  neimy 
as  well  as  on  plain  ground.  They  were  exceedingly  quick  sight- 
ed, to  discover  their  enemy,  or  their  game,  and  equally  artfm  to 
conceal  themselves.  Their  features  were  tolerably  regular.  Their 
faces  are  generally  full  as  broad  as  those  of  the  English,  but  flat- 
ter ;  they  nave  a  small,  dark  coloured  good  eye,  coarse  black 
hair,  and  a  fine  white  set  of  teeth.  The  Indian  children  whea 
hoTtty  are  nearly  as  white,  as  the  English  children ;  but  as  they 
grow  up  their  skin  grows  darker  and  becomes  nearly  of  a  copper 
color.  The  shapes  both  of  the  men  and  women,  especially  the 
latter  are  excellent.    A  crooked  Indian  is  rarely  if  ever  to  be  seen. 

The  Indians  in  general  were  quick  of  apprehension,  inffeniouat 
and  when  pleased  nothing  could  exceed  their  courtesy  and  friend- 
ship. Gravity  and  eloquence  distinguished  them  in  council,  ad- 
dteas  and  bravery  in  war.  They  were  not  more  easily  provoked 
than  the  English ;  but  when  once  they  had  received  an  mjuiy^  it 
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was  never  forgotten.  In  anger  they  were  not,  like  the  Engliah, 
talkative  and  boisterous,  but  sullen  and  revengeful.  Indeed,  when 
they  were  exasperated  nothing  could  exceed  their  revenge  and 
cruelty.  When  they  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
they  have  not  been  known  to  beg  for  life,  nor  even  to  accept  it 
when  offered  them.  They  have  seemed  rather  to  court  death. 
They  were  exceedingly  improvident.  If  they  had  a  supply  for 
the  present,  thev  gave  themselves  no  trouble  for  the  future.  The 
men  declined  all  labor,  and  spent  their  time  in  hunting,  fishing, 
shooting,  and  warlike  exercises.  They  were  excellent  marksmen, 
and  rarely  missed  their  game  whether  running  or  flying. 

They  imposed  all  their  drudgery  upon  tlieir  women.  They 
gather^  and  brought  home  their  wood,  planted,  dressed  and  ffath- 
eied  in  their  com.  They  carried  home  the  venison,  fish  and  fowl, 
which  the  men  took  in  hunting.  When  they  traveled,  the  women 
carried  the  children,  packs  and  provisions.  The  Indian  women 
submitted  patiently  to  such  treatment,  considering  it  as  the  hard 
k)t  of  the  woman.  This  ungenerous  usage  of  their  haughty  lords, 
they  repaid  with  smiles  and  good  humor. 

It  has  been  cominon  amon^  all  heathen  nations  to  treat  their 
wcHiien  as  slaves,  and  their  children  in  infancy,  with  little  tender- 
ness. The  Indian  men  cared  little  for  their  children  when  younc, 
and  were  supposed  at  certain  times,  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  devS. 
Christianity  only  provides  for  that  tender  and  honorable  treatment 
of  the  women,  which  is  due  to  the  sex  formed  of  man.  This  alone 
provides  for  the  tender  care,  nursing  and  education  of  her  offspring, 
and  is  most  favorable  to  domestic  happiness,  to  the  life  and  dignity 
of  man. 

TTie  Indian  women  were  strong  and  masculine ;  and  as  they 
were  more  inured  to  exercise  and  hardship  than  the  men,  were 
even  more  firm  and  capable  of  fatigue  and  suffering  than  they. 
They  endured  the  pains  of  child-bearing  without  a  groan.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  them,  soon  after  labor,  to  take  their  children 
upon  their  backs  and  travel  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  clothingof  the  Indians  in  New  England,  was  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts.  The  men  tlirew  a  light  mantle  of  skins  over  them, 
and  wore  a  small  flap  which  was  called  Indian  breeches.  They 
were  not  very  careful  however  to  conceal  their  nakedness.  The 
women  were  much  more  modest.  They  wore  a  coat  of  skins,  girt 
about  their  loins,  which  reached  down  to  their  hams.  They  never 
put  this  off  in  company.  If  the  husband  chose  to  sell  his  wives* 
oeaver  petticoat,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  it,  imtil 
be  had  provided  another  of  some  sort.  In  the  winter,  their  blanket 
of  skins,  which  hung  loose  in  the  summer,  was  tied  or  wrapped 
more  closely  about  them.  The  old  men  in  the  severe  seasons 
also  wore  a  sort  of  trowsers  made  of  skins  and  fastened  to  their 
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girdles.  They  wore  shoes  witliout  heels,  which  they  called  moc- 
casons.  These  were  made  generally  of  moose  hide  but  sometimes 
of  buckskin.  They  were  shaped  entirely  to  the  foot,  gathered  at 
tlie  toes  and  round  the  ancles,  and  made  fast  with  strings. 

Their  ornaments  were  pendants  in  their  ears  and  nose,  carved 
of  bone,  shells  and  stone.  These  were  in  tlie  form  of  birds,  beasts 
and  fishes.  They  also  wore  belts  of  wampompeag  upon  tlieir 
anns,  over  their  shoulders  and  about  their  loins.  They  cut  their 
hair  into  Various  antic  fonns  and  stuck  them  with  feathers. 
They  also  by  incisions  into  which  they  conveyed  a  black  or  blue, 
unchangeable  ink,  made  on  tlicir  cheeks,  arms,  and  otlier  parts  of 
their  bodies,  tlie  figures  of  moose,  deer,  bears,  wolves,  hawks, 
eagles,  and  all  such  living  creatures  as  were  most  agreeable  to  their 
fancies.  These  pictures  were  indcHble  and  lasted  during  life. 
The  sachems,  on  great  days,  when  they  designed  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  full  splendor  of  majesty,  not  only  covered  themselves 
with  mantles  of  moose,  or  deer  skins,  with  various  embroideries 
of  white  beads,  and  with  paintings  of  dificrent  kinds  ;  but  they 
wore  the  skin  of  a  bear,  wild  cat  or  some  terrible  creature  up<m 
their  shoulders  and  arms.  They  had  also  necklaces  of  fish  bones, 
and  painting  themselves  in  a  firiglitful  manner,  made  a  most  fero- 
cious and  horrible  appearance.  The  warriors,  who,  on  public 
occasions,  dressed  themselves  in  the  most  wild  and  terrific  forms 
were  considered  as  the  best  men. 

The  Indian  houses  or  wigwams,  were,  at  best,  but  poor  smoky 
cells.  They  were  constructed  generally  like  arbors,  of  smafi 
young  trees  bent  and  twisted  together,  and  so  curiously  covered 
with  mats  or  bark,  that  they  were  tolerably  dry  and  warm.  The 
Indians  made  their  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  there  was 
an  opening  at  the  top,  which  emitted  the  smoke.  For  the  con- 
venience of  wood  and  water,  these  huts  were  commonly  erected  in 
S[)ves ;  near  some  river,  brook  or  living  spring.  When  the  wood 
led  the  family  remov^  to  another  place. 

They  lived  in  a  poor  low  manner.  Their  food  was  coarse  and 
simple,  without  any  kind  of  seasoning.  They  had  neither  spice, 
salt,  nor  bread.  They  had  neither  butter,  cheese,  nor  milk.  They 
drank  nothing  better  than  the  water  which  ran  in  the  brook  or 
spouted  from  the  spring.  They  fed  on  the  flesh  and  entrails  of 
moose,  deer,  bears,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts  and  fowls :  on  fish, 
eels,  and  creeping  things.  They  had  good  stomachs  and  nothing 
came  amiss.  In  the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons,  they  had  veni- 
son, moose,  fat  bears,  racoons,  geese,  turkies,  ducks,  and  fish  of 
all  kinds.  In  the  summer  they  had  green  com,  beans,  squashes 
and  the  various  fruits  which  the  country  naturally  produced.  In 
the  winter  they  subsisted  on  com,  beans,  fish,  nuts,  groundnuts, 
acorns,  and  the  very  gleanings  of  the  grove. 
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They  had  no  set  meals,  but,  like  other  wild  creatures,  ate  when 
they  were  hungry,  and  could  find  any  thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature.  Sometimes  they  had  Uttle  or  nothing,  for  several  days ; 
but  when  they  had  provisions,  they  feasted.  If  they  fasted,  for 
some  time,  they  were  sure  at  the  next  meal  to  make  up  for  all  they 
had  lost  before.  They  had  but  httle  food  from  the  earth,  except 
what  it  spontaneously  produced.  Indian  com,  beans,  and  squashes 
were  tlie  only  eatables  for  which  the  natives  in  New  England 
labored.  The  earth  was  both  their  seat  and  their  table.  With 
trenchers,  knives,  and  napkins,  they  had  no  acquaintance. 

Their  household  furniture  was  of  small  value.  Their  best  bed 
was  a  mat  or  skin;  they  had  neither  chair  nor  stool.  They  ever 
sat  upon  the  ^ound,  commonly  with  their  elbows  upon  their 
knees.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  their  great  warriors  and 
counselors  now  sit,  even  in  the  most  pubUc  treaties,  with  the 
English.  A  few  wooden  and  stone  vessels  and  instruments 
served  all  the  purposes  of  domestic  Ufe.  They  had  no  steel  nor 
iron  instrument.  Their  knife  was  a  sharp  stone,  sheU,  or  kind  of 
reed,  which  they  sharpened  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  cut  their  hair, 
make  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  served  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
knife.  They  made  them  axes  of  stone.  These  they  shaped 
somewhat  similar  to  our  axes ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  tney 
were  made  with  a  neck  instead  of  an  eye,  and  fastened  with  a 
withe,  like  a  blacksmitli's  chisels.  They  had  mortars,  and  stone 
pestles  and  chissels.  Great  numbers  of  these  have  been  found  in 
the  coimtry,  and  kept  by  the  people,  as  curiosities.  They  dressed 
their  com  with  a  clamsnell,  or  with  a  stick  made  flat  and.  sharp  at 
one  end.  These  were  all  the  utensils  which  they  had,  either  for 
domestic  use,  or  for  husbandry. 

Their  arts  and  manufactures  were  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
compass.  Their  only  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows,  the  toma- 
hawk and  the  wooden  sword  or  spear.  Their  bows  were  of  the 
common  constmction.  Their  bowstrings  were  made  of  the  sin- 
ews of  deer,  or  of  the  Indian  hemp.  Their  arrows  were  con- 
structed of  young  elder  sticks,  or  of  other  strait  sticks  and  reeds. 
These  were  headed  with  a  sharp  flinty  stone,  or  with  bones. 
The  arrow  was  cleft  at  one  end,  and  the  stone  or  bone  was  put 
in,  and  fastened  with  a  small  cord.  The  tomahawk  was  a  stick 
of  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  knob  at  the  end.  Some- 
times it  was  a  stone  hatchet,  or  a  stick  with  a  piece  of  deer's  horn 
at  one  end,  in  the  form  of  a  pickaxe.  Their  spear  was  a  strait 
piece  of  wood,  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  or 
Leaded  with  bone  or  stone. 

With  respect  to  navigation  they  had  made  no  improvements 
beyond  the  construction  and  management  of  the  hollow  trough  or 
canoe.     They  made  their  canoes  of  the  chesnut,  whitewood  and 
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pine-trees.  As  these  grew  strait  to  a  great  length,  and  were 
exceedingly  large  as  well  as  tall,  they  constructed  some,  which 
would  carry  sixty  or  ei^ty  men*  These  were  first  rates;  but 
commonly  theywere  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth.  The  Pequots  had  many  of  these,  in  which  they 
passed  over  to  the  islands,  and  warred  against  and  plundered  ^ 
islanders.  The  Indians  upon  Long  Island  had  a  great  number  of 
canoes,  of  the  largest  kind. 

The  construction  of  these,  with  such  miserable  tools  as  the 
Indians  possessed,  was  a  great  curiosity.  The  manner  was  this. 
MVhen  tney  had  found  a  tree  to  their  purpose;  to  fell  it  they 
made  a  fire  at  the  root,  and  kept  burning  it  and  cutting  it  witn 
their  stone  axe  until  it  fell.  Then  they  kindled  a  fire,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  butt  as  they  chose,  and  burned  it  ofi*  again.  By 
burning  and  working  with  their  axe,  and  scraping  with  sharp  stones 
and  shells,  they  made  it  hollow  ami  smooth.  In  the  same  man- 
ner they  shaped  the  ends,  and  finished  it  to  their  wishes. 

They  constructed  nets,  twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  for 
fishing;  especially  for  the  purpose  of  catching  sturgecm.  These 
were  wrought  witn  cords  of  Indian  hemp,  twisted  by  the  hands  of 
the  women.  They  had  also  hooks  made  of  flexible  bones,  which 
thOT  used  for  fishing. 

With  respect  to  religion  and  morals,  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land were  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  They  believed  thai 
there  was  a  great  Spirit,  or  God,  whom  they  called  Kitchtan. 
They  imagined  that  he  dwelt  far  away  in  the  southwest,  and  that 
he  was  a  good  God.  But  they  worshipped  a  great  variety  of  gods. 
They  pa3  homage  to  the  fiie  and  water,  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  to  whatever  they  imagined  to  be  superior  to  themselves,  or 
capable  of  doing  them  an  injury.  They  paid  their  principal  hom- 
age to  Hobbamocko.  They  imagined  that  he  was  an  evil  spirit, 
and  did  them  mischief;  and  so,  from  fear,  they  worshipped  him, 
to  keep  him  in  good  humor.  They  appeared  to  have  no  idea  of  a 
sabbatn,  and  not  to  regard  any  particular  day  more  than  another. 
But  in  times  of  uncommon  distress,  by  reason  of  pestilence,  war, 
or  famine;  and  upon  occasion  of  great  victories  and  triumph,  and 
after  the  ingathering  of  the  firuits,  they  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers, for  the  celebration  of  their  superstitious  rites.  The  whole 
country,  men,  women,  and  children,  came  together  upon  these 
solemnities.  The  manner  of  their  devotion  was  to  kindle  large 
fires  in  their  wigwams,  or  more  commonly  in  the  open  fields,  and 
to  sing  and  dance  round  them  in  a  wild  and  violent  manner. 
Sometimes  they  would  all  shout  aloud  with  the  most  antic  and 
hideous  notes.    They  made  rattles  of  shells  which  they  shook,  in 
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a  wild  and  violent  manner,  to  fill  up  the  confused  noise.    After  the 
English  settled  in  Connecticut,  and  they  could  purchase  kettles  of 
brass,  they  used  to  strain  skins  over  them  and  beat  upon  them  to 
augment  their  wretched  music.    They  often  continued  tliese  wild 
and  tumultuous  exercises  incessantly  for  four  or  five  hours,  until 
they  were  worn  down  and  spent  with  fatigue.    Their  priests  or 
powaws  led  in  these  exercises.    They  were  dressed  in  the  most 
odd  and  surprising  manner,  with  skins  of  odious  and  &id|itful 
creatures  about  their  heads,  faces,   arms,  and  bodies.    They 
painted  themselves  in  the  most  ugly  forms,  which  could  be  de- 
vised.    They  sometimes  sang,  and  then  broke  forth  into  strong 
invocations,  with  starts,  and  strange  motions  and  passions.    When 
these  paused,  the  other  Indians  groaned,  making  wild  and  doleful 
sounds.    At  these  times  they  sacrificed  their  skins,  Indian  money 
and  the  best  of  their  treasures.    These   were  taken,  by  the 
powaws,  and  all  cast  into  the  fires  and  consumed  together.    After 
the  English  came  into  the  country,  and  they  had  hatchets  and 
kettles,  they  sacrificed  these  in  the  same  manner.    The  English 
were  also  persuaded,  that  they,  at  sometimes,  sacrificed  their 
children,  as  well  as  their  most  valuable  commodities.    No  Indians 
in  Connecticut  were  more  noted  for  these  superstitions  than  those 
cl  Wopowage,  and  Machemoodus.     Milford  people  observing  an 
Indian  child,  nearly  at  one  of  these  times  of  their  aevotion,  dressed 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  with  all  kinds  of  Indian  finery,  had 
the  curiosity  to  inquire  what  could  be  the  reason.    The  Juidians 
answered,  tnat  it  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  people  supposed, 
that  it  was  given  to  the  devil.    The  evil  spirit,  which  the  New 
England  Indians  called  Hobbamocko,  the  Y  irginia  Indians  called 
Okee.     So  deluded  were  these  unhappy  people,  that  they  believed 
these  barbarous   sacrifices   to  be  absolutely  necessary.    They 
imagined  that  unless  they  appeased  and  conciliated  their  gods,  in 
this  manner,  they  would  neither  suffer  them  to  have  peace,  nor 
harvests,  fish,  venison,  fat  bears,  nor  turkeys ;  but  would  visit  them 
with  a  general  destruction. 

With  respect  to  morals  they  were  indeed  miserably  depraved. 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Callender,  who,  at  an  early  period  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Indians,  in  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Hooker  and  others 
nave  represented  them  as  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  moral  tur- 
pitude, and  as  the  very  dregs  of  human  nature.*  Though  the 
character  which  they  gave  them  was,  in  some  respects  exaggerated 
and  absurd,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  were  worahippers 
of  evil  spirits,  liars,  thieves,  and  murderers.  They  certainly  were 
insidious  and  revengefiil  almost  without  a  parallel ;  and  they  wal- 
lowed in  all  the  filth  of  wantonness.    Great  pains  were  taken  with 
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the  Narragansett  and  Connecticut  Indians  to  civilize  them  and 
teach  them  Christianity;  but  the  sachems  rejected  the  Gospel 
with  indignation  and  contempt.  They  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
preached  to  their  subjects.  Indeed,  both  made  it  a  public  interest 
to  oppose  its  propagation  among  them.  Their  poHcy,  rehgion, 
and  manners  were  directly  opposed  to  its  pure  doctrines  and 
morals. 

The  manner  of  their  courtship  and  marriages  manifested  their 
impurity.  When  a  young  Indian  wished  for  marriage,  he  pre- 
sented the  girl  with  wliom  he  was  enamored,  with  bracelets,  belts 
and  chains  of  wampum.  If  she  received  his  presents  they 
cohabited  together,  for  a  time  upon  trial.  If  they  pleased  each 
other,  they  were  joined  in  marriage :  but  if,  after  a  few  weeks, 
they  were  not  suited,  the  man,  leaving  his  presents,  quilled  the 

S'rl  and  sought  another  mistress,  and  she  another  lover.*  In 
is  manner  they  courted,  until  two  met  who  were  agreeable  to 
each  other.  Before  marriage  the  consent  of  the  sachem  was 
obtained,  and  he  always  joined  the  hands  of  the  young  pair  in 
wedlock. 

The  Indians  in  general  kept  many  concubines,  and  never 
thought  they  had  too  many  women  .t  This  especially  was  the 
case  with  their  sachems.  They  chose  their  concubines  agree- 
ably to  their  fancy,  and  put  them  away  at  pleasure.  When  a 
sachem  grew  wear}'^  of  any  of  his  women,  he  bestowed  them 
upon  some  of  his  favorites,  or  chief  men.  The  Indians  however, 
had  one  wife,  who  was  the  governess  of  the  family,  and  whom 
they  generally  kept  during  Hfe.  In  cases  of  adultery,  the  husband 
either  put  away  the  guilty  wife,  or  satisfied  himself  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  some  severe  punishment.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  lived  together  in  the  same  wig\vams,  without  any 
different  apartment,  and  made  no  great  privacy  of  such  actions  as 
the  chaster  animals  keep  from  open  view. 

The  Indian  government  generally  was  absolute  monarchy. 
The  will  of  the  sachem  was  his  law.  The  lives  and  interests  of 
his  subjects  were  at  his  disposal.  But  in  all  important  affairs  he 
con^lted  his  counselors.  When  they  had  given  their  opinions, 
they  deferred  the  decision  of  every  matter  to  him.  Whatever  his 
determinations  were,  they  applauded  his  wisdom,  and  without 
hesitation  obeyed  his  commands.  In  council  the  deportment  of 
the  sachems  was  grave  and  majestic  to  admiration.  Thev 
appeared  to  be  men  of  great  discernment  and  policy.  Their 
speeches  were  cautious  and  politic.  The  conduct  of  their  coim* 
selors  and  servants  was  profo\mdly  respectful  and  submissive. 

The  counselors  of  the  Indian  kings,  in  New  England,  were 
termed  the  paniese.    These  were  not  only  the  wisest,  but  largest 
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and  biaTest  men  to  be  found  among  their  subjects.  They  were 
the  immediate  guard  of  their  respective  sachems,  who  made  nei- 
ther war  nor  peace,  nor  attempted  any  weighty  afiair  without 
their  advice,  in  war  and  all  great  enterprises,  dangers  and  suf- 
ferings, these  discovered  a  boldness,  and  firmness  of  mind» 
exceeding  all  the  other  warriors. 

To  preserve  this  order  among  the  Indians,  great  pains  were 
todcen.  The  stoutest  and  most  promising  boys  were  chosen  and 
tnined  up  with  peculiar  care,  in  the  observation  of  certain  Indian 
riles  and  customs.  They  were  kept  from  all  delicious  meats, 
tramed  to  coarse  feure,  ana  made  to  drink  the  juice  of  bitter  herbs, 
im^  it  occasioned  violent  vomitings.  They  were  beaten  over 
their  legs  and  shins,  vrith  sticks,  and  made  to  run  through  brambles 
and  thickets,  to  make  them  hardy:  and,  as  the  Indutns  said,  to 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  Hobbamocko. 

These  paniese,  or  ministers  of  state,  were  in  league  vrith  the 
priests,  or  powaws.  To  keep  the  people  in  awe,  they  pretended, 
as  well  as  the  priests,  to  have  converse  with  the  invisible  world; 
ftd,  that  Hobbamocko  often  appeared  to  them. 

Amcfngthe  Indians  in  New  England,  the  crown  was  hereditary, 
always  descending  to  the  eldest  son.  When  tliere  was  no  male 
issue,  the  crown  descended  to  the  female.  The  blood  royal  was 
held  in  such  veneration,  that  no  one  was  considered  as  heir  to 
the  crown,  but  such  as  were  royally  descended  on  both  sides. 
When  a  female  acceeded  to  the  crown,  she  was  called  the  sunk 
sipaw,  or  queen  squaw.  There  were  many  petty  sachems,  tribu- 
tary to  other  princes,  on  whom  they  were  dependent  for  protection, 
ana  without  whose  consent  they  made  neither  peace,  war,  nor 
alliances  with  other  nations. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  consisted  in  the  contributions  of  the 
people.  They  carried  com,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their  harvest  of 
an  kinds,  beans,  squashes,  roots,  berries,  and  nuts,  and  presented 
diem  to  their  sachem.  They  made  him  presents  of  flesh,  fish, 
fowl,  moose,  bear,  deer,  beaver,  and  other  skins.  One  of  the 
paniese  was  commonly  appointed  to  receive  the  tribute.  When 
the  Indians  brought  it,  he  gave  notice  to  his  sachem,  who  went  out 
to  them,  and  by  good  words  and  some  small  gifts,  expressed  his 
sratitude.  By  these  contributions,  his  table  was  supplied;  so  that 
he  kept  open  house  for  all  strangers  and  travelers.  Besides,  the 
prince  claimed  an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  seas  within  his 
a<miinion.  Whatever  was  stranded  on  the  coast,  all  vnrecks  and 
whales  floating  on  the  sea,  and  taken,  were  his.*  In  war  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  all  the  women  and  royalties  of  the  prinee 
conquered,  belonged  to  him,  who  made  the  conquest. 

The  sachem  was  not  only  examiner,  judge  and  executioner,  in 

*  Mignalia,  Book  vl.  p.  51. 
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all  criminal  cases,  but  in  all  matters  of  justice  between  one  min 
and  another.    In  cases  of  dishonesty  the  Indians  proportioiied  the 

Ginishment  to  the  number  of  times  in  which  the  delinquent  had 
en  found  guilty.  For  the  first  offence,  he  was  reproached  for 
his  yillany  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner ;  for  tlie  second  he  was 
beaten  with  a  cudgel  upon  his  naked  back.  K  he  still  persisted  in 
his  dishonest  practices  and  was  foimd  guilty  a  third  time,  he 
sure,  besides  a  sound  drubbing,  to  have  his  nose  slit,  that  all 
misht  know  and  avoid  him.  Murder  was  in  all  cases  punished 
witn  death.  The  sachem  whipped  the  delinquent  ana  slit  his 
nose  in  cases  which  required  these  punishments;  and  he  killed 
the  murderer,  unless  he  were  at  a  great  distance.  In  this  case, 
in  which  execution  could  not  be  done  with  his  own  hands,  he  weol 
his  knife,  by  which  it  was  effected.  The  Indians  would  not  ie> 
ceiye  any  punishment,  which  was  not  capital,  from  the  hands  of 
any  except  their  sachems.  They  would  neither  be  beaten,  whip- 
ped, nor  sUt  by  an  officer.  But  their  prince  might  inflict  these 
punishments  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  they  would  neithernm, 
cry,  nor  flinch.  Iraeed,  neither  the  crimes  nor  the  punishments 
are  esteemed  so  infamous,  among  the  Indians,  as  to  groan  or 
shrink  under  suffering.  The  sachems  were  so  absolute  in  their 
government,  that  they  contemned  the  Umited  authority  of  the 
Elfish  governors. 

The  Lilians  had  no  kind  of  coin ;  but  they  had  a  s<Mt  of  money, 
which  they  called  wampum,  or  wampumpeag.  It  consisted  of 
small  beacLs,  most  curiously  wrought  out  of  shells,  and  perforated 
in  the  centre,  so  that  they  might  be  strung  on  belts,  in  chains  and 
bracelets.  These  were  of  several  sorts.  The  Indians  in  Con- 
necticut, and  in  New  England  in  general,  made  black,  blue  and 
white  wampiun.  Six  of  the  white  beads  passed  for  a  penny,  and 
three  of  the  black,  or  blue  ones,  for  the  same.  The  Five  Nations 
made  another  sort,  which  were  of  a  purple  color.  The  white 
beads  were  wrought  out  of  the  inside  ot  the  great  conchs,  and  die 
purple  out  of  tlie  inside  of  the  muscle  shell.  They  were  made 
perfectly  smooth,  and  the  perforation  was  done  in  the  neatest 
manner.  Indeed,  considering  that  the  Indians  had  neither  knifie, 
drill,  nor  any  steel  or  iron  instrument,  the  workmanship  was 
admirable.  After  the  English  settled  in  Connecticut,  the  Indians 
strung  these  beads  on  belts  of  cloth,  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

The  Indians  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  made  great  lamentai* 
tions  at  the  burial  of  their  dead.  Their  manner  of  burial  was  to 
dig  holes  in  the  ground  with  stakes  which  were  made  broad  and 
snaipened  at  one  end.  Sticks  were  laid  across  the  bottom,  and 
the  corpse,  which  was  previously  wrapped  in  skins  and  mats,  was 
let  down  upon  them.  The  arms,  treasures,  utensils,  paint,  and 
ornaments  of  the  dead  were  buried  with  them,  and  a  mount  of 
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entb  was  raised  upon  the  whole.  In  some  instances  the  Indians 
appear  to  have  used  a  kind  of  embahning,  by  wrapping  the  corpse 
in  large  (niantities  of  a  strong  scented  red  powder.  In  some 
parts  of  New  England  the  de^  were  buried  m  a  sitting  posture 
with  their  &ces  towards  the  east.  The  women  on  these  occasions 
painted  their  faces  with  oil  and  charcoal,  and  while  the  burial  was 
perfonning,  they,  with  the  relatives  of  the  dead,  made  the  most 
mdeous  shrieks,  bowlings,  and  lamentations.  Their  mourning 
oontiinied,  by  turns,  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  for  sereral  days. 
During  this  term  all  the  relatives  united  in  bewailing  the  dead. 

When  the  English  began  the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  all  the 
Indians  both  east  and  west  of  Connecticut  river  were  tributaries 
eicept  the  P^uots.  and  some  few  tribes,  which  were  in  alliance 
with  them.  The  Pequots  had  spread  their  conquests  over  all  that 
part  of  the  State  east  of  the  river.  They  had  also  subjugated  tlie 
Indiaiis  on  the  sea-coast  as  far  eastward  as  Guilford.  Uncas 
dberefore,  after  the  Pequots  were  conquered,  extended  his  claims 
as  fiur  88  Hammonasset  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  township.  The 
Indians  in  these  parts  were  therefore  tributaries  to  the  Pequots. 

The  Mohawks  had  not  only  carried  their  conquests  as  fu 
southward  as  Virginia,  but  eastward,  as  far  as  Connecticut  river. 
The  Indians  therefore,  in  the  western  parts  of  Connecticut,  were 
dieir  tributaries.  Two  old  Mohawks,  every  year  or  two,  might 
be  seen  issuing  their  orders,  and  collecting  their  tribute,  with  as 
much  authority  and  haughtiness  as  a  Roman  dictator. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  describe  the  fear  of  this  terrible  nation, 
which  had  fallen  on  all  the  Indians  in  the  western  parts  of  Con- 
necticut. If  they  neglected  to  pay  their  tribute,  the  Mohawks 
would  come  down  against  them,  plunder,  destroy,  and  carry  them 
captive  at  pleasure.  When  they  made  their  appearance  in  the 
country,  the  Connecticut  Indians  would  instantly  raise  a  cry  from 
hill  to  hill,  A  Mohawk!  A  Mohawk!  and  fly  like  sheep  before 
wolves,  without  attempting  the  least  resistance.*  The  Mohawks 
would  cry  out,  in  the  most  terrible  manner,  in  their  language, 
importing  'We  are  come,  we  are  come,  to  suck  your  blood.'t 
Wnen  the  Connecticut  Indians  could  not  escape  to  their  forts, 
diey  would  immediately  flee  to  the  English  houses  for  shelter, 
and  sometimes  the  Mohawks  would  pursue  them  so  closely,  as  to 
enter  with  them,  and  kill  them  in  the  presence  of  the  family.  If 
diere  was  time  to  shut  the  doors,  they  never  entered  by  force,  nor 
did  they  upon  any  occasion,  do  the  least  injury  to  the  English. 

When  mey  came  into  this  part  of  the  country  for  war,  they  used 
Aeir  utmost  art  to  keep  themselves  undiscovered.  They  would 
conceal  themselves  in  swamps  and  thickets,  watching  their  oppor- 

•  CoUeft*f  Hiitoiy,  toI.  1,  p.  8.        t  Wood*!  pioi poet  of  N.  EngUod. 
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tunity,  and  all  cm  a  sudden,  rise  upon  their  enemy,  and  kill  ori 
livate  them,  before  they  had  time  to  make  any  resistance. 

About  the  time  when  the  settlement  of  New  Haven  conrnieai 
or  not  many  years  after,  they  came  into  Connecticut,  and  surpd 
the  Indian  fort  at  Paugusset.  To  prevent  the  Connecticut  Indl 
firom  discovering  them,  and  that  not  so  much  as  a  track  of  tl 
might  be  seen,  they  marched  in  the  most  secret  manner,  andli 
th^  came  near  the  fort,  traveled  wholly  in  the  river.  Seem 
themselves  near  the  fort  they  watched  their  opportunity,  and  i 
denly  attacking  it,  with  their  dreadful  yellings  and  violence,  t 
soon  took  it  by  force,  and  killed  and  captivated  whcmi  they  pleai 
Having  plundfered  and  destroyed,  at  tneir  pleasure,  they  retoi 
to  their  castles,  west  of  Albany. 

As  all  the  Indians  in  Connecticut  were  slaughtered  and 
pressed,  either  by  the  Pequots  or  Mohawks,  they  were  genet 
friendly  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  among  tnem.  They 
pected,  by  their  means,  to  be  defended  against  their  terrible 
cruel  oppressors.  They  also  found  themselves  benefitted 
trading  with  them.  They  furnished  themselves  with  kiM! 
hatchets,  axes,  hoes,  kettles,  and  various  instruments  and  utei 
which  h^hly  contributed  to  their  convenience.  They  could,  1 
these,  perform  more  labor  in  one  hour  or  day,  than  they  cool 
many  days  without  them.  Besides,  they  found  that  they  ci 
excHange  an  old  beaver  coat,  or  blanket,  for  two  or  three  i 
ones  of  English  manufacture.  They  found  a  much  better  ma 
for  their  fiirs,  com,  peltry,  and  all  their  vendible  courunodil 
The  EngUsh  were  also  careful  to  treat  them  with  justice  and 
manity,  and  to  make  such  presents  to  their  sachems  and  great  i 
tains,  as  should  please  and  keep  them  in  good  humor.  By  tl 
means,  the  English  lived  in  tolerable  peace  with  all  the  Indian 
New  England,  except  the  Pequots,  for  about  forty  years. 

The  Indians,  at  meir  first  settlement,  performed  many  ad 
kindness  towards  them.  They  instructed  them  in  the  manna 
planting  and  dressing  the  Indian  com.  lliey  carried  them 
on  their  backs,  through  rivers  and  waters ;  and  as  occasion 
craired,  served  them  instead  of  boats  and  bridges.  They  g 
Uiem  much  useful  information  respecting  the  country,  and  w 
the  English  or  their  children,  were  lost  in  the  woods,  and  wen 
danger  of  perishing  with  hun^r  or  cold,  they  conducted  then 
their  wigwams,  fed  them,  and  restored  them  to  their  famiUee 
parents.  By  selling  them  com,  when  pinched  with  famine,  t 
relieved  their  distresses,  and  prevented  them  from  perishing 
strange  land  and  uncultivated  wilderness.*** 

*  For  Uui  ■fcwint  q£  Um  Indiaiis  [commenciiiff  at  the  72  ptge]  of  New  Sag 
the  comber  » Sndtbted  to  the  tcconnt  RiTen  by  Dr.  Tniinball,  ki  hia  Hiils 
GQWMetKiit :  it  ie  tndeotly  dnwn  vp  wiu  cere  end  eccoracy. 
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INDIANS    IN   NEW   YORK. 

The  Iroquois,  or  the  confederated  tribe,  called  the  Five  Nor 
titms^*  were  in  possession  of  the  principal  part  of  the  terriuny 
now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  New  York,  at  the  period  en 
Hudson's  discovery.  Their  histoiy  before  their  acquaintance 
with  Europeans,  is  obscured  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  ''  It  is 
said  that  tneir  first  residence  was  in  the  country  abcnit  Montreal ; 
and  that  the  superior  strength  of  the  Adirondacks,  whom  the 
French  call  Algonquins,  drove  them  into  their  present  possessions, 
Iving  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  great  lake 
Ontario.  Towards  the  close  of  those  disputes,  which  continued 
for  a  great  series  of  years,  the  confederates  gained  advantages  over 
the  Adirondacks,  and  struck  a  general  terror  into  all  the  other  Lup 
dians.  The  Hurons,  on  the  north  side  of  lake  Erie,  and  the  Cat 
Indians  on  the  south  side,  were  totally  conquered  and  dispersed. 
The  French,  who  settled  in  Canada  in  1603,  took  umbrage  at 
their  success,  and  began  a  war  with  them  which  had  well  nigh 
ruined  the  new  colony ."t 

The  confederacy  of  the  Iro(]^uois  consisted,  originally,  of  five 
nations,^  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugaa, 
and  the  Senecas.  The  Mohawks  had  four  towns,  and  one  small 
village,  situated  on  or  near  the  fertile  banks  of  the  river  of  that 
name.  The  position  of  the  first  was  the  confluence  of  the  Scho- 
harie creek  and  Mohawk  river.  The  others  were  further  to  the 
west. 

The  Mohawks,  from  their  martial  renown,  and  military  spirit, 
have  not  unfirequently  given  their  name  to  the  whole  confederacy, 
which  was  often  denominated  the  Mohawks  in  the  annals  of  those 
days.  This  nation  was  always  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
its  associates,  and  they  were  declared  by  the  other  nations,  *  the 
true  old  heads  of  the  confederacy.' 

The  Oneidas  had  their  principal  seat  on  the  south  of  the  Oneida 
lake;  the  Onondagas,  near  the  Onondaga;  and  the  Cayugas, 
near  the  Cayuga  lake.  The  principal  village  of  the  Senecas 
was  near  the  Genesee  river,  about  twenty  miles  firom  Ironde* 
quoit  bay. 

*  MmpuuUt  wu  the  name  given  them  by  the  Dutch.  In  their  own  Ungnage, 
diej  gave  themeelvei  the  name  Agoneaaeah :  that  is,  The  Long  Hanue. 

f  Smith**  History  of  New  York. 

tThe  Tutcaroras,  a  tribe  driven  by  the  Carolinians  from  the  frontiers  of  Viiginkt 
[in  1713,]  were  received  into  the  Five  Nations,  upon  a  supposition  that  they  were 
or^iiiaUy  of  the  same  stock,  on  account  of  some  similarity  of  language :  after  tUs 
QUOD,  the  Iroquois  were  called  the  Six  N^Hohm, 
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Each  nation  was  divided  into  three  tribes :  the  Tortoise,  the 
Bear,  and  the  Wolf.  Each  village  was  a  distinct  repubhc,  and 
its  concerns  were  managed  by  its  peculiar  chiefs.  Their  exte- 
rior relations,  general  interests,  and  national  affairs,  were  con- 
ducted and  superintended  by  a  great  council,  assembled  annually 
at  Onondaga,  the  central  canton,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  eacn 
republic ;  and  eighty  sachems  were  frequently  convened  at  this 
national  assembly. 

It  took  cognizance  of  the  great  <}uestions  of  war  and  peace,  and 
of  the  affairs  of  the  tributary  nations.  All  their  proceedincs  w^ere 
conducted  with  great  deliberation,  and  were  distinguished  for 
order,  decorum,  and  solemnity. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  confederates,  was 
an  exalted  spirit  of  liberty,  which  revolted  with  equal  indignation 
at  domestic  or  foreign  control.  They  esteemed  themselves  a^ 
sovereigns,  accoimtable  to  none,  but  God  alone,  whom  they  called 
the  Great  Spirit.  They  admitted  no  hereditary  distinctions. 
The  office  of  sachem  was  the  reward  of  personal  merit ;  of  great 
wisdom;  of  commanding  eloquence  ;  of  distinguished  services  in 
the  cabinet,  or  in  the  field. 

Whatever  superiority  the  Iroquois  might  have  in  war,  they 
never  neglected  the  use  of  stratagem.  The  cunning  of  the  fox, 
the  ferocity  of  the  tiger,  and  the  power  of  the  lion,  were  united  in 
their  conduct.  They  preferred  to  vanquish  their  enemy,  by 
taking  him  off  his  guard,  by  involving  him  in  an  ambuscade  ;  but 
when  emergencies  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  face  him  in 
the  open  field,  they  exhibited  a  courage  and  contempt  of  death, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed." — EastmarCs  Hist.  N,  York. 

The  following  account  of  the  Five  Nations  is  taken  from 
SmitKs  History  of  New  York,  a  work  written  previous  to  the 
American  Revolution. 

"  No  peopLs  in  the  world  perhaps  have  higher  notions  than 
these  Indians  of  military  glory.  All  the  surrounding  nations  have 
felt  the  effects  of  their  prowess ;  and  many  not  only  became  their 
tributaries,  but  were  so  subjugated  to  their  power,  that  without 
their  consent,  they  durst  not  commence  either  peace  or  war. 

Though  a  regular  police  for  tlie  preservation  of  harmony  within, 
and  the  defence  of  the  State  against  invasions  from  without,  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  people  of  whom  I  am  now  writing, 
yet,  perhaps,  they  have  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  is  generad* 
ly  allowed.  Their  government  is  suited  to  their  condition.  A 
people  whose  riches  consist  not  so  much  in  abundance,  as  in 
a  freedom  from  want  ;*  who  are  curcumscribed  by  no  boundaries, 

*  An  Indian,  in  answer  to  hit  questioOf  what  the  white  people  meant  by  covetoi»- 
new  I  was  tdd  by  another,  that  it  signified,  a  desire  of  more  toan  a  man  had  need  of. 
That's  sttaoge !  said  the  <|iiorist. 
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who  live  by  hunting,  and  not  by  agriculture,  must  always  be  free, 
and  therefore  subject  to  no  other  authority,  than  such  as  consists 
with  the  liberty  necessarily  arising  from  their  circumstances. 
All  their  affairs,  whether  respecting  peace  or  war,  are  under  the 
direction  of  their  sachems,  or  chief  men.  Great  exploits  and 
public  virtue  procure  the  esteem  of  a  people,  and  qualify  a  man 
to  advise  in  council,  and  execute  the  plans  concerted  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  country :  thus,  whoever  appears  to  the  Indians  in 
this  advantageous  light,  commences  a  sacnem  without  any  other 
ceremony. 

As  there  is  no  other  way  of  arriving  at  this  dignity,  so  it  ceases, 
unless  an  uniform  zeal  and  activity  lor  the  common  good,  is  un- 
interruptedly continued.  Some  have  thought  it  hereditary,  but 
that  is  a  mistake.  The  son,  is  indeed,  respected  for  his  father's 
services,  but  without  personal  merit,  he  can  never  share  in  the 
government;  which,  were  it  otherwise,  must  sink  into  perfect  dis- 
grace. The  children  of  such  as  are  distinguished  for  their  pat- 
riotism, moved  by  the  consideration  of  their  birth,  and  the  per- 
petual incitements  to  virtue  constantly  inculcated  into  tliem,  imi- 
tate their  father's  exploits,  and  thus  attain  to  the  same  honors  and 
influence ;  which  accounts  for  the  opinion  that  the  title  and  power 
of  sachem  are  hereditary.  Each  of  these  republics  has  its  own 
particular  chiefs,  who  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  in  coun- 
cil, and  though  they  have  no  officers  for  the  execution  of  justice, 
yet  their  decrees  are  always  obeyed,  from  the  general  reproach 
that  would  follow  a  contempt  of  their  advice.  The  condition  of 
this  people  exempts  them  from  factions,  the  common  disease  of 
popular  governments.  It  is  impossible  to  gain  a  party  amongst 
them  by  indirect  means ;  for  no  man  has  either  honor,  riches,  or 
power  to  bestow. 

All  affairs  which  concern  the  general  interest  are  determined 
in  a  great  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  each  canton,  usually  held  at 
Onondaga,  the  centre  of  their  country.  Upon  emergencies  they 
act  separately,  but  nothing  can  bind  the  league  but  the  voice  of 
the  general  convention. 

Tlie  French,  upon  the  maxim,  divide  et  impera,  have  tried  all 
possible  means  to  divide  these  republics,  and  sometimes  have 
even  sown  great  jealousies  among  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
plan,  they  have  seduced  many  families  to  withdraw  to  Canada, 
and  there  settled  them  in  regular  towns,  under  the  command  of  a 
fort,  and  the  tuition  of  missionaries. 

The  manners  of  these  savages  are  as  simple  as  their  govern- 
ment. Their  houses  are  a  few  crolchcd  slakes  thrust  into  the 
ground,  and  overlaid  with  bark.  A  fire  is  kindled  in  the  middle, 
and  an  aperture  left  at  the  top  for  the  conveyance  of  the  smoke. 
Whenever  a  considerable  number  of  those  huts  are  collected,  they 
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have  a  castle,  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  a  square  without  ba»^ 
tions,  surrounded  with  paUsadoes.  They  have  no  other  fortifi- 
cation; and  this  is  only  designed  as  an  asylum  for  their  old  men, 
their  wives,  and  children,  while  the  rest  are  gone  out  to  war. 
They  live  almost  entirely  without  care.  While  the  women,  or 
squaws,  cultivate  a  little  spot  of  ground  for  com,  the  men  employ 
themselves  in  hunting.  As  to  clothes,  they  use  a  blanket  girt  at 
the  waist,  and  thrown  loosely  over  their  shoulders ;  some  oi  their 
women,  indeed,  have  besides  this,  a  sort  of  a  petticoat,  and  a 
few  of  their  men  wear  shirts;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
generally  half  naked.  In  winter  their  legs  are  covered  vnth  stock* 
mgs  of  olanket,  and  their  feet  with  socks  of  deer  skin.  Many  of 
them  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  their  taste  is  very  singular.  I 
have  seen  rin^  affixed,  not  only  to  their  ears,  but  to  their  noses. 
Bracelets  of  silver  and  brass  round  their  wrists,  are  very  conunoo. 
Hie  women  plait  their  hair,  and  tie  it  up  behind  in  a  bae,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the  French  beaux  in  Canada.  Though  the  Indians 
are  capable  of  sustaining  great  hardships,  yet  they  cannot  endure 
much  labor,  being  rather  fleet  than  strong.  Their  men  are  taller 
than  the  Europeans,  rarely  corpulent,  always  beardless,*  straight 
limbed,  of  a  tawny  complexion,  and  black  uncuried  hair.  In  tneir 
food  they  have  no  manner  of  delicacy,  for  though  venison  is  their 
ordinary  diet,  yet  sometimes  they  eat  dogs,  bears,  and  even  snukes. 
Their  cookery  is  of  two  kinds,  boiled  or  roasted ;  to  perform  the 
latter,  the  meat  is  penetrated  by  a  short  sharp  stick  set  in  the 
groimd,  inclining  towards  the  nre,  and  turned  as  occasion  re« 
quires.  They  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  though  few  Europeans 
would  reUsh  their  highest  favors  of  this  kind,  for  they  are  very 
nasty  both  in  their  garments  and  food.  Every  man  has  his  own 
wife,  whom  he  takes  and  leaves  at  pleasure:  a  plurality,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  is  by  no  means  admitted  among  them. 

They  are  so  perfectly  free,  that  unless  their  children,  who 
generally  assist  tne  mother,  may  be  called  servants,  they  have 
none.  The  men  frequently  associate  themselves  for  conversation, 
by  which  means  they  not  only  preserve  the  remembrance  of  their 
wars,  and  treaties,  out  diiluse  among  their  youth  incitements  to 
military  glory,  as  well  as  instruction  in  all  the  subtilties  of  war. 

Since  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  their  war- 
like apparatus  is  a  musket,  hatchet,!  and  a  long  knife.  Their 
boys  still  accustom  themselves  to  bows  and  arrows,  and  are  so 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  them,  that  a  lad  of  sixteen,  will  strike  an 
English  shilling  five  times  in  ten  at  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  dis- 

*  BectoM  they  plock  out  the  hairs.     The  French  writers,  who  say  they  haT» 
Mtwally  no  beards,  are  mistaken ;  and  the  reasons  they  assign  for  it  are  ridicaloiw. 

t  Henee,  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  is,  with  them,  a  phrase  signifying  to  declare ' 
M,  OD  the  contiaiy,  to  boiy  it,  dtiiotei  the  eitabliahiiieiit  of  peace. 
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fance.  Their  men  are  excellent  mariumen,  both  with  the  gun  tnd 
hatchet ;  their  dexterity  at  the  latter  is  rery  extraardinaiy^  for 
they  rarely  miss  the  ooject,  though  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  hatchet  in  the  flight  perpetually  turns  round,  and  yet  al- 
¥rays  strikes  the  mark  with  the  edge. 

fiefore  they  go  out,  they  hare  a  feast  upon  dog's  flesh,  and  a 
great  war-dance.  At  these,  the  warriors,  who  aie  frightfully 
painted  with  Termilion,  rise  up  and  sing  their  own  exploits,  or 
those  of  their  ancestors,  and  thereby  kindle  a  military  enthusiasm 
in  the  whole  company.  The  day  after  the  dance,  they  march  out 
a  few  miles  in  a  row,  observing  a  profound  silence.  The  pro- 
cession  being  ended,  they  strip  the  bark  frt)m  a  large  oak,  and 
paint  the  design  of  their  expedition  on  the  naked  trunk.  The 
figure  of  a  canoe,  with  the  number  of  men  in  it,  determines  the 
strength  of  their  party ;  and  by  a  deer,  a  fox,  or  some  other  em- 
blem painted  at  the  head  of  it,  we  discover  against  what  nation 
they  are  gone  out. 

The  rvre  Naticms  being  devoted  to  war,  every  art  is  contrived 
to  difiiise  a  military  spirit  through  the  whole  body  of  their  people* 
The  ceremcHiies  attending  the  return  of  a  party,  seem  calculated  in 
particular  for  that  purpose.  The  day  before  they  enter  the  villa^, 
two  heralds  advance,  and  at  a  small  distance  set  up  a  yell,  which 
by  its  modulation  intimates  either  good  or  bad  news.  If  the  for* 
mer,  the  village  is  alarmed,  and  an  entertainment  provided  for  the 
cmiquerors,  who  in  the  mean  time  approach  in  sight :  one  of  them 
bears  the  scalps  stretched  over  a  bow,  and  elevated  upon  a  long 
pole.  The  boldest  man  in  the  town  comes  out,  and  receives  it, 
and  instantly  flies  to  the  hut  where  the  rest  are  collected.  If  he 
is  overtaken,  he  is  beaten  unmercifully ;  but  if  he  outruns  the 
pursuer,  he  participates  in  the  honor  of  the  victors,  who  at  their 
first  entrance  receive  no  compliments,  nor  speak  a  single  word  till 
the  end  of  the  feast.  Their  parents,  wives,  and  children  are  then 
admitted,  and  treat  them  with  the  profoundest  respect.  After 
these  salutations,  one  of  the  conquerors  is  appointed  to  relate  the 
whole  adventure,  to  which  the  rest  attentively  listen,  without  ask- 
ing a  question,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  savage  dance. 

The  Indians  never  fight  in  the  field,  or  upon  equal  terms,  but 
always  sculk,  and  attack  by  surprise  in  small  parties,  meeting 
every  nisht  at  a  place  of  rendezvous.  Scarcely  any  enemy  can 
escape  them,  for  by  the  disposition  of  the  grass  and  leaves,  they 
follow  his  track  with  great  speed  any  where  but  over  a  rock. 
Their  barbarity  is  shocking  to  human  nature.  Women  and 
children  they  generally  kill  and  scalp,  because  thejr  would  retard 
their  progress ;  but  tne  men  they  carry  into  captivity.  If  any 
woman  has  lost  a  relation,  and  inclines  to  receive  the  prisoner  in  his 
stead,  he  not  only  escapes  a  series  of  the  most  inhuman  tortures. 
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death  itself,  but  enjoys  every  immunity  they  can  bestow,  and 
is  esteemed  a  member  of  the  family  into  which  he  is  adopted.  To 
part  with  him  would  be  the  most  ignominious  conduct,  and  con- 
sidered as  selling  the  blood  of  the  deceased ;  and  for  this  reason, 
it  is  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  captive  is  re- 
deemed. 

When  the  Indians  incline  to  peace,  a  messenger  is  sent  to  the 
enemy  with  a  pipe,  the  bowl  of  wliich  is  made  of  soft,  red  mar- 
ble ;  and  a  lone  reed,  beautifully  painted,  and  adorned  with  the 
gay  plumage  oi  birds,  forms  the  stem.  This  is  his  infallible  pro- 
tection fix>m  any  assault  on  the  way.  The  envoy  makes  his  pro- 
posals to  the  enemy,  who,  if  they  approve  them,  ratify  the  pre- 
liminaries to  the  peace,  by  smokmg  through  the  pipe,  and  ntmi 
that  instant  a  general  cessation  of  arms  takes  place.  The  French 
call  it  a  calumet.  It  is  used,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  by  all  the 
Indian  nations  upon  the  continent.  The  rights  of  it  are  esteemed 
sacred,  and  have  been  only  invaded  by  the  Flat  Heads ;  in  just 
indignation  for  which,  the  confederates  maintained  a  war  with  them 
for  near  thirty  years. 

As  to  the  language  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  best  account  I  have 
had  of  it,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spencer, 
who  resided  amongst  them  in  the  year  1748,  being  then  £t  mis- 
sionary from  the  Scotch  society  for  propagating  Clmstian  knowl* 
edge.    He  writes  thus  : 

'Sir, 

*  Though  I  was  very  desirous  of  learning  the  Indian  tongue, 
jret  through  my  short  residence  at  Onoughquage,  and  the  surly 
disposition  of  my  interpreter,  I  confess  my  proficiency  was  not 
great. 

Except  the  Tuscaroras,  all  the  Six  Nations  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same.  It  is  very  masculine  and  sonorous,  aboimding 
with  gutturab  and  strong  aspirations,  but  without  labials.  Its 
solenm  grave  tone  is  owing  to  the  generosity  of  its  feet,  as  you 
will  observe  in  the  following  translation  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  in 
which  I  have  distinguished  tne  time  of  every  syllable  by  the  com- 
mon marks  used  in  prosody. 

Soungwiuneha,  caurounkyawga,  tehseelaroan,  sauhsoneyousta, 
esa,  sawaneyou,  okettauhscla,  ehneauwoung,  na  caurounkyawga, 
nughwonshauga,  neattewehnesalauga,  taujgrwaunautordnoantougsick, 
toantaugweleewheyoustaung,  cheneeyeut,  chaquatautehwheyoustaun- 
ua,  toughsau,  taugwaussareneh,  tawautottenaugaloughtoungga,  nasa- 
wnS,  sacheautaugwass,  coantehsalohaonzaickaw,  esa,  sawaunneyoil, 
dsa,  sashautzta,  esa,  soungwasoung,  chenneauhaungwa,  auwen. 

The  extraordinaiy  length  of  Indian  wends,  and  the  guttural 
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aspirations  necessaiy  in  pronouncing  them,  render  the  speech  ex- 
tremely rough  and  difficult.  The  verbs  never  change  in  their 
terminations,  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  all  their  varia- 
tions are  prefixed.  Besides  the  singular  and  plural,  they  have  also 
the  dual  niunber.  A  strange  transposition  of  syllables  of  different 
words,  euphoTticB  gratia,  is  very  common  in  the  Indian  tongue,  of 
which  I  will  give  an  instance. — ogilld  signifies  fiire,  and  cawdun- 
na,  great ;  but  instead  of  joining  the  adjective  and  substantive  to 
say  great  fire,  cawdunna  ogtlla,  both  words  would  be  blended 
into  this  one,  c^gtlla-wdunna.  The  dialect  of  the  Oneydas,  is 
softer  than  that  of  the  other  nations ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
they  have  more  vowels,  and  often  supply  the  place  of  harsh  letters 
witn  liquids.  Instead  of  R,  they  always  use  L  :  Rebecca  would 
bcjpronoimced  Lequcca. 

The  art  of  public  speakinff  is  in  high  esteem  among  the  In- 
dians, and  much  studied.  They  arc  extremely  fond  of  method, 
and  displeased  with  an  iiregular  harangue,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
be  remembered.  When  they  answer,  they  repeat  the  whole,  re- 
ducing it  into  strict  order.  Their  speeches  are  short,  and  the 
sense  conveyed  in  strong  metaphors.  In  conversation  they  are 
sprightly,  but  solenm  and  serious  in  their  messages  relating  to 

Sbuc  affairs.  Their  speakers  deliver  themselves  with  surprising 
■ce  and  great  propriety  of  gesture.  The  fierceness  of  their 
coimtenanccs,  the  flowing  blanket,  elevated  tone,  naked  arm,  and 
erect  stature,  with  a  half  circle  of  auditors  seated  on  the  ground, 
and  in  the  open  air,  cannot  but  impress  upon  the  mind,  a  lively  idea 
of  the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

At  the  close  of  every  important  part  of  the  speech  ratifying  an 
old  covenant,  or  creating  a  new  one,  a  bell  is  generally  given,  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  transaction.  These  belts  are 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  thirty  in  length.  They  consist  of 
strings  of  conch  shell  beads  fastened  together.* 

With  respect  to  religion,  the  Indians  may  be  said  to  be  under 
the  thickest  gloom  of  ignorance.  If  they  have  any,  which  is  much 
to  be  questioned,  those  who  affirm  it,  will  find  it  difficult  to  tell  us 
wherein  it  consists.  They  have  neither  priest  nor  temple,  sacri- 
fice nor  altar.  Some  traces,  indeed,  appear  of  the  original  law 
written  upon  their  hearts  ;  but  they  have  no  system  of  doctrines, 
nor  any  ntes  and  modes  of  public  worship.  They  are  simk,  im- 
speakably,  beneath  the  polite  pagans  of  antiquity.  Some  confused 
notions,  indeed,  of  beings  superior  to  themselves,  they  have,  but  of 
ihe  Deity,  and  his  natural  and  moral  perfections,  no  proper  or  tole- 

*  Those  beads,  which  pass  for  money,  arc  called  by  the  IndianSi  wampum,  and  by 
the  Datch  sewant :  six  beads  were  formerly  valued  at  a  stiver.  There  are  alwavs 
several  poor  families  at  Albany,  who  support  themselves  by  coining  this  cash  for  tno 
tradcn. 
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rable  c<»iceptions  ;  and  of  his  general  and  particular  Proridenoe 
they  know  nothing.  They  profess  no  obligations  to  Imn^  nor  ao* 
knowledge  their  dependence  upon  him.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said, 
are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  two  distinct,  powerful  beings,  one 
able  to  help,  the  other  to  do  them  harm.  The  latter  they  yeneFate 
most,  and  some  alledge,  that  they  address  him  by  a  kind  of  prayer* 
Though  there  are  no  public  monuments  of  idolatry  to  be  seen  ki 
their  country,  yet  the  missionaries  have  discovered  coarse  imagery 
in  wooden  trinkets,  in  the  hands  of  their  jugglers,  which  the  con 
Terts  deliver  up  as  detestable.  The  sight  of  them  would  remind 
a  man  of  letters  of  the  lares  and  penates  of  the  ancients,  but  no 
certain  judgment  can  be  drawn  of  their  use.  The  Indians  some- 
times assemble  in  large  numbers,  and  retire  far  into  the  wildemess, 
where  they  eat  and  drink  in  a  profuse  manner.  These  conven- 
tions are  called  kenticoys.  Some  esteem  them  to  be  debauched 
revels  or  Bacchanalia ;  but  those,  who  have  privately  followed 
them  into  these  recesses,  give  such  accounts  ox  their  conduct,  as 
naturally  lead  one  to  imagine,  that  they  pay  a  joint  homage  and 
supplication  to  some  invisible  being." 

The  following  extnct  of  a  letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Morse,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kiik* 
land,  miaaionary  amonf;  the  Six  Natiooa,  givea  an  interesting  account  of  their  viefw 
of  a  future  state.  **  The  region  of  pure  spirits,  the  Five  Nations  call  Esktumm. 
The  only  characters,  which,  according  to  their  tradition,  cannot  he  admitted  to  paitiei* 
pate  of  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  this  happy  country,  are  reduced  to  thrc«,  tb  : 
■uicides,  the  disobedient  to  the  councils  of  the  chiefs,  and  such  as  put  away  their  wtw 
OD  account  of  pregnancy.  According  to  their  tradition,  there  is  a  gloomy,  fitthomlai 
gulf,  near  the  borders  of  the  deIi?htfuT  mansions  of  Eskanane,  over  which  all  good  and 
brave  spirits  pass  with  safety,  under  the  conduct  of  a  faithful  and  akilful  guide  appoail- 
ed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  when  a  suicide,  or  any  of  the  above  mentioned  charact«n» 
approaches  this  gulf,  the  conductor,  who  possesses  a  most  penetrating  eye,  inttaDtiv 
discovers  their  spiritual  features  and  character,  and  denies  them  his  aid,  assigning  Iw 
reasons.  Thev  will,  however,  attempt  to  cross  on  a  small  pole,  which,  before  ihay 
reach  the  middle,  trembles  and  shakes,  till  presently  down  they  fall  withhoirid  ahiiakt. 
In  this  dark  and  dreary  gulf,  t^ey  suppose  resides  a  great  dog,  some  say  a  dragon,  in- 
fected with  the  itch,  which  makes  him  perpetually  restless  wd  spiteful.  The  gcakj 
inhabitants  of  this  miserable  region  all  catch  this  disease  of  the  great  dog,  and  gropt 
and  roam  from  aide  to  aide  of  their  gloomy  mansion  in  perpetual  torment.  Soa^ 
times  they  approach  so  near  the  happy  fields  of  Eskanane,  they  can  hear  the  aongi 
and  dances  of  their  former  companions.  This  only  serves  to  increase  their  tormenta, 
as  they  can  discern  no  liffht,  nor  discover  any  passage  by  which  thev  can  gain  m 
to  them.  They  suppose  idiots  and  dogs  go  into  the  same  gulf,  but  have  a  mora 
fortable  apartment,  where  they  enjoy  aome  little  light." 

Mr.  Kirkland  adds,  that  several  other  nations  of  Indians,  with  whom  he  has 
▼eraed  on  the  subject,  have  nearly  the  same  traditionary  notions  of  a  future  atato. 
They  almost  universally  agree  in  this,  that  the  departed  spirit  is  ten  d83ra  in  its  pw- 
aage  to  their  happy  elysium,  after  it  leaves  the  body.  Some  of  them  suppose  its 
course  towards  the  south ;  others,  that  it  ascends  from  some  lofty  mountain. 

The  number  of  Indians  comprised  in  the  Five  Nations,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  European  settlements  in  New  York,  has  been  es- 
timated firom  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand.  This  number  ia 
supposed  to  comprise  the  mainbodyof  Indians  living  in  the  piea- 
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cnt  limits  of  the  state  at  that  period.  Their  number  at  present, 
including  those  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  is  said  not  to  exceed  six 
or  seven  thousand  souls,  although  for  the  last  fifty  years  they  have 
been  somewhat  on  the  increase. 

During  the  war  between  the  English  and  French,  which  com- 
menced m  1755,  and  ended  in  1763,  the  Mohawks,  and  some  other 
confederates,  joined  the  EngUsh,  while  the  Senecas  and  others 
joined  the  French.  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  accompanied  Sir 
^¥illiam  Johnson  to  the  head  of  Lake  George,  near  which  he  fell 
in  a  battle  with  the  French.  As  the  French  interest  decUned  in 
Canada,  those  tribes  who  aided  them  came  over  to  the  English. 
At  the  conmiencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  all  the  Six  Na- 
tions, except  the  Oneidas,  took  up  the  hatchet  against  the  United 
States,  being  Beduced  by  English  agents  to  make  common  cause 
with  England  against  the  Americans.  In  the  early  part  of  1776,  a 
treaty  was  negotiated  vnth  them  at  Herkimer,  in  which  they  en-^ 
gaged  to  remain  neutral.  Large  presents  were  made  them.  Not- 
withstandii^  General  Schuyler,  the  American  conunissioner,  in 
thb  delicate  affair,  acted  witn  the  utmost  prudence  and  skill,  still 
it  was  unavailing,  for  the  Indians  violated  the  treaty. 

The  Mdiawl^,  who  had  hitherto  resided  on  the  Mohawk  river, 
broke  up  their  settlements  and  retired  to  Canada.  The  Oneidas, 
preferring  peace  to  war,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  American  gov- 
emment,  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  Oneida  creek  to  Schenecta* 
dy,  where  they  remained  till  the  peace  in  1783,  being  provided  by 
ibe  government  virith  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  in  the  course  of  the  war  made 
numerous  inroads  into  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1778,  a 
large  body  of  these  Indians,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  tories  or 
loyalists,  fell  upon  the  flourishinj^  settlement  at  Wyoming,  laid  it 
entirely  waste,  and  killed  most  ofthe  inhabitants.  The  settlement 
at  Minisink,  and  of  Cherry  Valley,  were  likewise  destroyed,  and 
the  enemy  under  Brandt  an  Onondaga,  or  Mohawk  chief,  and 
Cd.  John  Butler  a  royaUst,  committed  many  atrocities. 

In  order  to  repress  these  barbarities,  Gen.  Sullivan  was  detached 
m  1779,  to  march  into  the  Indian  country  with  four  thousand  men. 
He  proceeded  up  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga,  rivers,  and  firom 
thence  down  the  Genesse.  He  destroyed  eighteen  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  this  vicinity  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  By  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  Indians,  though  not  conquered,  were  greatly  intuni- 
dated.  Since  1783,  the  Six  Nations  do  not  appear  to  have  acted 
in  unison  ;  the  bonds  which  formerly  held  them  together  became 
kx)sened,  and  the  several  tribes  have,  in  many  instances,  acted 
separately.  Most  of  their  lands,  which  are  the  best  in  the  state, 
have  been  purchased,  and  are  now  occupied  by  flourishing  settle- 
ments. 
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INDIANS  IN  NEW   JERSEY. 


The  Indians  inhabiting  New  Jersey  at  the  period  of  its  settle- 
ment, were  of  that  race  called  MohekaneewSy  who  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  the  Potomac 
in  Virginia.  The  confederation  of  tlie  Lenni  Lenape*  or  Ddo- 
wares  as  they  are  usually  called,  was  the  most  extensive  and  pow- 
erful of  the  Mohekaneew  states.  Its  limits  extended  from  Con- 
necticut river  on  tlie  northeast,  to  the  Susquehanna  river  and  the 
head  of  the  Chesapeak  bay  on  the  southwest.  The  tribes  which 
composed  the  conlederacy  were  subdivided  into  numerous  clans, 
and  this  circumstance  has  been  the  source  of  much  confusion 
among  writers. 

The  Delawares,  who  were  numerous  on  the  river  and  bay  of 
that  name,  were  conquered  by  the  Five  Nations,  about  the  time  the 
English  began  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  The  war  between  these 
Indians  raged  with  great  fiiiy  at  tlie  time  Capt.  Smith,  the  founder 
<tf  Virginia,  was  exploring  Chesapeak  bay.  The  Delawares  were 
so  enteebled  and  exhausted  by  this  war,  that  the  Dutch  and  Eng* 
lish  settlers  in  their  vicinity  nad  but  little  to  fear  from  them,  and 
experienced  few  difficulties.  They  received  some  additi<m  to 
their  numbers  by  the  Indian  war  in  New  England,  when  the  re* 
mains  of  several  of  the  vanquished  tribes  retired  westerly,  and 
crossed  the  Hudson.  During  the  Revolutionaiy  War,  a  portion  of 
the  Delawares  took  up  arms  against  tlic  United  States.  Since  tliis 
period  they  removed  to  Ohio,  where  they  continued  upwards  of 
fifty  years.  They  have  since  removed  larthcr  westward,  and  at 
present  but  few  oi  this  tribe  remain. 

The  following  account  of  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey,  is  taken 
fipom  Smith's  history  of  this  state.  "  When  they  bury  their  dead» 
it  was  customary  to  put  family  utensils,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
sometimes  money,  (wampum)  into  the  grave  with  them,  as  tokens 
of  their  affection.  When  a  person  of  note  died  far  from  tlie  place 
of  his  own  residei\pe,  they  would  carry  his  bones  to  be  buried  there ; 
they  washed  and  perfumed  the  dead,  painted  the  face,  and  follow- 
ed singly ;  left  the  dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  covered  the  grave 
pyramidically.  They  were  very  careful  in  preserving  and  renair- 
mg  the  graves  of  their  dead,  and  pensively  visited  them  ;  did  not 
lore  to  be  asked  their  judgment  twice  about  the  same  thing. 
They  generally  delighted  in  mirth  ;  were  ver}'^  studious  in  observ- 

*  Thete  vrords  are  said  to  mean  ^  ike  original  people,*^  whereby  the^rezpressed  they 
were  an  unmixed  race,  who  had  never  changed  their  character  since  the  creatioii.— > 
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jug  the  yirtues  of  roots  and  herbs,  by  which  they  usually  cured 
ttemselves  of  many  bodily  distempers,  both  by  outward  and  in- 
ward appUcati(His.  They  besides  frequently  used  sweating,  and 
the  cold  bath.  They  had  an  aversion  to  beards,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  grow  ;  but  plucked  the  hair  out  by  the  roots.  The 
hairof  their  heads  was  black,  and  generally  shone  with  bear's  fat, 
particularly  that  of  the  women,  who  tied  it  up  behind  in  a  large 
knot ;  sometimes  in  a  bag. 

They  were  very  loving  to  one  another ;  if  several  of  them  came 
to  a  cmristian's  house,  and  the  master  of  it  gave  one  of  them  vict- 
uals, and  none  to  the  rest,  he  would  divide  it  into  equal  shares 
amoDffst  his  companions ;  if  the  christians  visited  them,  they  would 

E'  re  them  the  first  cut  of  their  victuals  ;  they  would  not  eat  the 
llow  of  the  thigh  of  any  thing  they  killed. 

The  Indians  would  not  allow  of  mentioning  the  name  of  a  friend 
after  de^ith.  They  sometimes  streaked  their  faces  with  blacky 
when  in  mourning ;  but  when  their  affairs  went  well,  they  painted 
led.  They  were  great  observers  of  the  weather  by  the  moon ; 
delighted  in  fine  clothes  ;  were  punctual  in  their  bargains,  and  ob- 
served  this  so  much  in  others,  triat  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  per- 
son who  had  once  failed  herein,  to  get  any  dealings  with  them 
afterwards.  In  their  councils  they  seldom  or  never  interrupted  or 
oontnidicted  one  another,  till  two  of  them  had  made  an  end  of  their 
discourse ;  for  if  ever  so  many  were  in  company,  only  two  must 
speak  to  each  other,  and  the  rest  be  silent  till  their  turn.  Their 
hngoage  was  high,  lofty,  and  sententious.  Their  way  of  counting 
was  by  tens,  that  is  to  say,  two  tens,  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c., 
vdien  the  number  got  out  of  their  reach,  they  pointed  to  the  stars, 
or  the  hair  of  their  heads. 

They  Uved  chiefly  on  maize,  or  Indian  com  roasted  in  the  ashes, 
sometimes  beaten  and  boiled  with  water,  called  hommony ;  they  al- 
so made  an  agreeable  cake  of  their  pounded  com ;  and  raised  beans 
and  pease  ;  but  the  woods  and  rivers  afforded  them  the  chief  of 
their  provisions.  They  pointed  their  arrows  with  a  sharpened 
flinty  stone,  and  of  a  larger  sort,  with  withes  for  handles,  cut  their 
wood ;  both  of  these  sharpened  stones  are  often  foimd  in  the 
fields.  Their  times  of  eating  were  commonly  morning  and  eve- 
ning; their  seats  and  tables  the  groimd.  They  were  naturally 
reserved,  apt  to  resent,  to  conceal  their  resentments,  and  retain 
them  long ;  they  were  Uberal  and  generous,  kind  and  affable  to  the 
English.  They  were  observed  to  be  uneasy  and  impatient  in 
sickness  for  a  present  remedy,  to  which  they  commonly  drank  a 
decoction  of  roots  in  spring  water,  forbearing  flesh,  which  if  they 
then  eat  at  all,  it  was  of  the  female.  They  took  remarkable  care 
of  one  another  in  sickness,  while  hopes  of  life  remained ;  but  when 
that  was  gone,  some  of  them  were  apt  to  nej^ect  the  patient 
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Their  govenunent  was  monarchical  and  successive,  and  mostly 
of  the  mother's  side,  to  prevent  a  spurious  issue.*  They  commonly 
washed  their  children  in  cold  water  as  soon  as  bom ;  and  to  make 
their  limbs  straight,  tied  them  to  a  board,  and  hung  it  to  their  backs 
when  they  traveled  ;  they  usually  walked  at  9  months  old.  Their 
young  men  married  at  16  or  17  years  of  age,  if  by  that  time  they 
had  given  sufficient  proof  of  their  manhood,  by  a  large  return  of 
skins.  The  girls  married  about  13  or  14,  but  stayed  at  home  witb 
their  mothers  to  hoe  the  ground,  and  to  bear  burdens,  &c.  for  some 
years  after  marriage.  The  women,  in  traveling,  generally  car- 
ried the  luggage.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  sometimes  thus ; 
the  relations  and  friends  being  present,  the  bridegroom  delivered  a 
bone  to  the  bride,  she  an  ear  of  Indian  com  to  him,  meaning  that 
he  was  to  provide  meat,  she  bread.  It  was  not  unusual,  notwhh- 
standinff,  to  change  their  mates  upon  disagreement ;  the  children 
went  with  the  party  that  loved  them  best,  the  expense  being  ol  no 
moment  to  either ;  in  case  of  difference  on  this  head,  the  man 
allowed  the  first  choice,  if  the  children  were  divided,  or  there 
but  one. 

Very  little  can  be  said  as  to  their  religion ;  much  pains  were  ta- 
ken by  the  early  christian  settlers,  and  frequently  since,  to  infionn 
their  judgments  respecting  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Christiaa 
Revelation,  and  to  nx  restraints ;  but  generally  with  unprominng 
success,  though  instances  have  now  and  then  happened  to  the  cxm* 
trary.  They  are  thought  to  have  believed  in  a  God  and  immor- 
tality, and  seemed  to  aim  at  public  worship ;  when  they  did  this, 
they  sometimes  sat  in  several  circles  one  within  another ;  the  ac- 
tion consisted  of  sin^ng,  jumping,  shouting  and  dancing;  bat 
mostly  performed  rather  as  something  handed  down  firom  dmr 
ancestors,  than  from  any  knowledge  or  inquiry  into  the  serious  parts 
of  its  origin.  They  said  that  the  great  king  mat  made  them,  dwek 
in  a  glorious  country  to  the  southward,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the 
best  should  go  there  and  live  again.  Their  most  solemn  worship 
was  the  sacrifice  of  the  first  fruits,  in  which  they  burnt  the  first  and 
bttest  buck,  and  feasted  together  upon  what  else  they  had  col- 
lected ;  but  in  tliis  sacrifice  broke  no  bones  of  any  creature  they 
ate ;  when  done,  they  gathered  and  buried  them  very  carefully ; 
these  have  since  been  frequently  ploughed  up.      They  distm- 

Siished  between  a  good  and  evil  man-etta,  or  spirit ;  worshipped 
e  first  for  the  good  they  hoped  :  and  some  ot  them  are  saia  to 
have  been  slavishly  dark  in  praying  to  the  last  for  deprecation  of 
evils  they  feared ;  but  if  this  be  generally  true,  some  of  the  tribes 

much  concealed  it  from  our  settlers. 

-  ■ '    

*  That  ii,  tiM  children  of  him  now  lung,  will  not  succeed,  but  hit  brother  bj  tlw 
MCher,  or  cfafldraa  ofhie  liiter,  whoee  eom  (and  after  them  the  male  children  en  hm 
ilo  iwn  •  Nf  so  woman  mhniled. 
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They  did  justice  upon  one  another  for  crimes  among  themselves, 
in  a  way  of  their  own ;  even  murder  might  be  atoned  for  by  feasts, 
and  presents  of  wampum ;  the  price  of  a  woman  killed  was 
double,  and  the  reason,  because  she  bred  children^  which  men 
could  not  do.  If  sober  they  rarely  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
They  lived  to  60,  70,  80  years,  and  more,  before  rum  was  intro- 
duced, but  rarely  since.  Some  tribes  were  commendably  careful 
of  their  aged  and  decrepit,  endeavouring  to  make  the  remains  of 
life  as  comfortable  as  they  could,  except  in  desperate  decays,  then 
they  were  apt  to  neglect  them. 

Stiict  observers  of  property,  yet  to  the  last  degree,  thoughtless 
and  inactive  in  acquiring  or  keeping  it.  None  could  excel  them 
in  liberaUty  of  the  little  they  had,  for  nothing  was  thought  too  good 
for  a  friend ;  a  knife,  gun,  or  any  such  thing  given  to  one,  frequently 
passed  through  many  hands.  Their  houses  or  wigwams  were 
sometimes  together  in  towns,  but  mostly  movable,  and  occasion- 
ally fixed  near  a  spring,  or  other  water,  according  to  the  conve- 
niencies  for  hunting,  fishing,  basket-making,  or  omer  business  of 
that  sort,  and  built  with  poles  laid  on  forked  sticks  in  the  ground, 
with  bark,  flags,  or  bushes  on  the  top  and  sides,  with  an  opening  to 
the  south,  their  fire  in  the  middle.  At  night  they  slept  on  the 
ffroond  with  their  feet  towards  it.  Their  clothing  was  a  coarse 
blanket  or  skin  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  which  covered  to  the 
knee,  and  a  piece  of  the  same  tied  round  their  legs,  with  part  of  a 
deer  skin  sewed  round  their  feet  for  shoes.  As  they  had  learned 
to  live  upon  little,  they  seldom  expected  or  wanted  to  lay  up  much. 
They  were  also  moderate  in  asking  a  price  for  any  thing  they  had 
f<H:  sale.  When  a  company  traveled  together,  they  generally  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  silence,  scarcely  ever  two  were  seen  by  the 
side  of  one  another.  In  roads,  the  man  went  before  with  his  bow 
and  arrow,  the  woman  after,  not  uncommonly  with  a  child  at  her 
back,  and  other  burdens  besides :  but  when  these  were  too  heavy, 
the  man  assisted.  To  know  their  walks  again,  in  unfrequented 
woods,  they  heaped  stones  or  marked  trees. 

In  person  they  were  upright,  and  straight  in  their  limbs,  beyond 
the  usual  proportion  in  most  nations.  Their  bodies  were  strong, 
but  of  a  strength  rather  fitted  to  endure  hardships,  than  to  sustam 
much  bodily  labor,  very  seldom  crooked  or  deformed:  their 
features  regular :  their  countenances  sometimes  fierce,  in  com- 
mon rather  resembling  a  Jew  than  Christain :  the  color  of  their 
skin  a  tawny  reddish  brown.  The  whole  fashion  of  their  lives  of 
i^nece ;  hardy,  poor  and  squalid.  When  they  began  to  drink,  they 
commonly  continued  it  as  long  as  the  means  of  procuring  it  last^. 
While  intoxicated,  they  often  lay  exposed  to  aU  the  inclemencies 
of  weather,  which  introduced  a  train  of  new  disorders  among 
them.    They  were  grave,  even  to  sadness,  upon  any  conunon,  9m 
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more  80  upon  serious  occasions ;  observant  of  those  in  company, 
and  respectful  to  the  old ;  of  a  temper  cool  and  deliberate ;  never 
in  haste  to  speak,  but  waited  for  a  certainty,  that  the  person  who 
^poke  before  them  had  finished  all  he  had  to  say.  They  seemed 
to  hold  European  vivacity  in  contempt,  because  they  found  such 
as  came  among  them,  apt  to  interrupt  each  other,  and  firequently 
speak  all  together. 

Their  behavior  in  public  councils,  was  strictly  decent  and  in- 
structive, every  one  in  liis  turn  was  heard,  according  to  rank  of 
years  or  wisdom,  or  services  to  his  country.  Not  a  word,  a  whis- 
per, or  a  murmur,  while  any  one  spoke ;  no  interruption  to  com- 
mend or  condemn ;  the  younger  sort  were  totally  silent.  They 
got  fire  by  rubbing  wood  of  particular  sorts,  (as  the  ancients  did 
out  of  the  ivy  and  bays)  by  turning  the  end  of  a  hard  piece  upon  the 
side  of  one  that  was  soft  and  dry.  To  forward  the  heat  they  put 
<liy  rotten  wood  and  leaves ;  with  the  help  of  fire  and  their  stone 
axes,  they  would  fall  large  trees,  and  afterwards  scoop  them  into 
bowls,  &c.  From  their  infancy  they  were  formed  with  care  to  en- 
dure hardships,  to  bear  derision,  and  even  blows  patiently ;  at  least 
with  a  composed  countenance.  Though  they  were  not  easily  pro- 
voked, they  were  hard  to  be  appeased. 

Liberty  in  its  fullest  extent,  was  their  ruling  passion ;  to  this 
every  other  consideration  was  subscr\'ient.  Theur  children  were 
mined  up  so  as  to  cherish  this  disposition  to  the  utmost ;  they 
were  indulged  to  a  great  degree,  seldom  chastised  with  blows,  and 
nffelv-chided  ;  their  faults  were  left  for  their  reason  and  habits  cl 
the  fomiiy  to  correct :  they  said  these  could  not  be  great  before 
their  reason  commenced ;  and  they  seemed  to  abhor  a  slavish  mo- 
tive to  action,  as  inconsistent  with  their  notions  of  freedom  and  in- 
jdependence.  Even  strong  persuasion  was  industriously  avoided, 
as  bordering  too  much  on  dependence,  and  a  kind  of  violence  of- 
fered to  the  will.  They  dreaded  slavery  more  tlian  death.  They 
laid  no  fines  for  crimes ;  for  they  had  no  way  of  exacting  them. 
The  atonement  was  voluntary.  Every  tribe  had  particular  persons 
in  whom  they  reposed  a  confidence,  and  unless  they  did  something 
imworthy  of  it,  tncy  were  held  in  respect.  Their  kings  were  dis- 
tinguished sachems ;  the  respect  paid  them  was  voluntary,  and 
not  exacted  or  looked  for,  or  the  omission  of  it  regarded.  The 
sachems  directed  in  their  councils,  and  had  the  chief  disposition 
of  lands.  To  help  their  memories  in  treaties,  they  had  belts  of 
Uack  and  white  wampum ;  with  these  closed  their  periods  in 
speeches,  deUvering  more  or  less  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  matter  treated  of ;  this  ceremony  omitted,  all  they  said  passed 
for  nothing.  They  treasured  these  belts  when  delivered  to  them 
in  treaties,  kept  them  as  the  records  of  the  nation,  to  have  recourse 
to  upon  future  contests.    Governed  by  custcnns  and  not  by  laws. 
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they  greatly  Teveied  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  followed  them 
implicitly.  They  long  remembered  kindnesses,  families,  or  indi- 
Tiduals  that  had  laid  themselves  out  to  deal  with,  entertain  and 
treat  them  hospitably,  or  even  fairly  in  dealings,  if  no  great  kind- 
ness was  received,  were  sure  of  their  trade.  This  also  must  un- 
doubtedly be  allowed,  that  the  original  and  more  uncorrupt,  very 
seldom  forgot  to  be  grateful,  where  real  benefits  had  been  received. 
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ILLUtTKATINO 

INDIAN   HISTORY. 

The  Delaware  Indians,  (according  to  the  tradition  handed  down 
by  their  ancestors),  resided  many  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  very 
distant  country  in  the  western  part  of  the  American  continent.* 
Having  determined  on  migrating  to  the  eastward,  they  set  out  in 
a  body,  and  after  a  very  long  journey  they  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  they  fell  in  veith  the  MengtoCy 
DOW  called  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  who  had  Ukewise  emi- 
grated £rom  a  distant  coimtry,  and  had  struck  upon  this  river 
somewhat  higher  up.  The  Delawares  by  U^eir  spies  had  before 
dieir  surrival  discovered  that  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
was  inhabited  by  a  very  powerful  nation,  who  had  many  large 
towns  built  on  the  great  rivers  flowing  through  their  land.  These 
people  were  called  the  AUtgevn,  and  from  them,  it  is  supposed, 
the  name  of  the  Alleghany  river  and  mountains  is  derivea. 

When  the  Delawares  arrived  on  the  Mississippi,  they  sent  a 
message  to  the  Alligcwi  to  request  permission  to  settle  in  their 
neighborhood.  This  was  refused ;  but  they  granted  them  leave 
to  pass  through  the  country  and  seek  a  settlement  farther  to  the 
eastward.  They  accordingly  began  to  cross  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  AUigewi  seeing  that  their  numbers  were  very  great, 
made  an  attack  on  those  that  had  crossed,  and  threatened  they 
would  destroy  all  those  who  should  venture  to  cross  the  river. 
The  Delawares,  indignant  at  such  conduct,  consulted  with  the 
Iroquois,  (who  had  thus  far  only  been  spectators),  who  offered  to 
join  them  in  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Having 
united  their  forces,  they  declared  war  against  the  Alligewi,  and 

•  These  traditionary  accounts  respecting  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  were  drawn 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heckcweldcr's  account  of  the  Indian  Nations,  published  in  Vol. 
L  of  the  Hist,  and  Lit.  Trans,  of  the  American  Phil.  Soc.,  Philadelphia,  1819. 
Mr.  Hackewalder  was  for  a  long  period,  a  missionary  among  the  Indiaiis. 
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great  battles  were  fought,  in  which  many  fell  on  both  sides.  The 
enemy  fortified  their  large  towns,  and  erected  fortifications,  espe- 
cially  on  large  rivers  near  the  lakes,  where  they  were  attacked 
and  sometimes  stormed  by  the  allies.  The  AUigewi  at  last  find- 
ing that  they  would  all  be  destroyed  if  they  remained,  abandoned 
the  country,  and  fled  down  the  Mississippi  river,  from  whence 
they  never  returned. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Alligewi,  the  Delawares  and  the  Iro- 
quois divided  their  country  between  them ;  the  Iroquois  made 
choice  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
Delawares  took  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  south.  For.a 
long  period  of  time,  some  say  two  hundred  years,  the  two  nationg 
resided  peaceably  in  this  country,  and  increased  very  fast ;  some 
of  their  enterprising  men  crossed  the  mountains,  and  falling  on 
the  streams  running  eastward,  followed  them  to  the  Great  Salt' 
water  Lake,  or  ocean.  Satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen,  they 
(or  some  of  them)  after  a  long  absence,  returned  to  their  nation, 
and  described  the  country  they  had  discovered  as  abounding  with 
game  and  various  kinds  oi  firuits ;  and  the  rivers  and  bays  with  fish, 
tortoises,  &c.  together  with  abundance  of  water-fowl,  and  no  en- 
emy to  be  dreaded.  Concluding  this  to  be  the  countiy  destined 
for  them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  they  began  to  emigrate  thither,  but 
onl^  in  small  bodies,  so  as  not  to  be  straitened  for  want  of  pro- 
visions by  the  way,  some  even  laying  by  for  a  whole  year.  1  hey 
at  last  settled  on  the  four  great  rivers,  the  Delaware,  Hudson, 
Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac,  making  the  Delaware  the  centre 
of  their  possessions. 

The  Delawares  say  that  the  whole  of  their  nation  did  not  reach 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  many  remained  behind  to  assist  the 
great  body  of  their  people  who  did  not^ross  the  Mississippi,  but 
retreated  into  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  that 
river,  on  account  of  the  hostilities  with  the  Alligewi.  Their  na- 
tion finally  became  divided  into  tliree  bodies ;  the  larger  body, 
which  they  suppose  to  have  been  one  half  of  the  whole,  were  set- 
tled on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  half  was  again  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  the  strongest  they  suppose,  remained 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  the  remainder  where  they  left  them 
on  this  side  of  that  river. 

Those  of  the  Delawares  who  fixed  their  abode  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  divided  themselves  into  three  tribes.  Two  of 
them  chose  that  part  of  the  country  which  lay  nearest  the  sea« 
As  they  muliipliea,  their  settlements  extended  from  Hudson  riv- 
er to  beyond  tne  Potomac.  The  third  tribe,  called  the  Minsi  or 
MunseeSy  chose  to  live  back  of  the  other  tribes,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  bulwark  for  their  protection  against  the  Iroquois.  I^^V 
extended  their  settlements  firom  the  Minisink,  a  place  named  ar- 
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tw  theniy  where  they  had  their  council-seat  or  fire,  to  the  Hudson 
onXhe  east,  and  to  the  southwest  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Susquehanna.  From  the  above  tribes  sprung  many  others, 
who,  having  for  their  convenience  chosen  detached  places  to  set- 
tle in,  gave  themselves  names  or  received  them  firom  others. 
These  various  tribes  did  not  deny  their  origin,  but  retained  tlieir 
affection  for  the  parent  tribe,  oi  which  they  were  proud  to  be 
called  the  grandchildren. — This  was  the  case  with  the  MaMcan^ 
m  or  Mohicans,  in  the  cast,  a  people  who  by  intermarriages  had 
become  a  detached  body,  mixing  two  languages  together,  and 
forming  out  of  the  two  a  dialect  of  their  own ;  choosing  to  live 
by  themselves,  they  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  spread  themselves 
all  over  the  country  now  composing  the  eastern  States.  New 
tribes  again  sprung  from  them,  who  also  assiuned  distinct  names, 
still,  however,  acknowledging  the  Delawares  their  grandfathers. 

The  Iroquois,  settled  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  soon  be- 
came neighbors  of  the  Delawares,  upon  whom  they  began  to  look 
with  a  i^ous  eye,  being  fearful  of  being  dispossessed  by  them 
of  the  lands  which  they  occupied.  To  meet  this  evil  in  time, 
they  sought  to  embroil  the  Delawares  in  quarrels  with  distant 
tril>e8,  and  with  each  other.  As  the  different  nations  or  tribes 
have  a  particular  mark  on  their  war-clubs,  different  from  each 
other,  the  Iroquois  having  purposely  committed  a  murder  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  left  a  Delaware  war-club  near  the  dead  body. 
This  stratagem  took  effect,  and  a  bloody  war  soon  took  place  be- 
tween the  Cherokees  and  Delawares.  The  treachery  ot  the  Iro- 
quois was  after  a  while  discovered,  and  the  Delawares  determin- 
ed on  taking  exemplary  revenge,  by  exterminating  their  deceitful 
enemies. 

The  Iroquois  tribes,  who  had  previous  to  this  period  lived  m 
a  manner  independent  of  each  other,  now  saw  the  necessit)^  of 
coming  under  some  general  union  for  their  common  preservation. 
This  confederation,  it  is  said,  took  place  somewhere  between  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries :  the  most  bloody  wars  were  afterwards 
carried  on  for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  which  the  Delawares  say 
they  generally  came  off  victorious.  During  this  warfare,  the 
French  landed  in  Canada,  but  the  Iroquois,  not  willing  they 
should  establish  themselves  in  that  country,  made  war  upon  them. 
The  Iroquois  now  finding  themselves  between  two  fires,  and  des- 
pairing of  conquering  the  Delawares  by  force  of  arms,  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem  to  secure  a  peace  with  them,  in  order  to 
put  forth  their  whole  strength  against  the  French. 

The  plan  was  deeply  laid,  and  was  calculated  to  deimve  the 
Delawares  of  their  power  and  military  fame  by  which  they  were 
distinguished.  In  tne  language  of  the  Indians,  they  were  to  be- 
come women.    It  must  be  undertood,  that  among  Uiese  Indians, 
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wars  are  never  brought  to  an  end,  but  by  the  interference  of  the 
weaker  sex.  The  men,  however  tired  of  fighting,  are  fearful  of 
being  thought  cowards  should  they  show  a  desire  for  peace.  The 
women  on  these  occasions  would  by  their  moving  speeches  per* 
suade  the  enrafi;ed  combatants  to  buiy  their  hatchets  and  be  at 
peace  with  eacn  other.  They  would  lament  with  .great  feeliiu^ 
the  losses  on  each  side ;  they  would  describe  the  sorrows  of  wi£ 
owed  wives,  and  above  all  bereaved  mothers.  They  would  conjure 
the  warriors  by  every  thing  that  was  dear,  to  take  pity  cm  the  suf* 
ferings  of  their  wives  and  helpless  children,  lay  aside  their  dead- 
ly weapons  and  smoke  together  the  pipe  of  peace.  Speeches 
ot  this  nature  seldom  failed  of  their  intended  effect,  and  the 
women  by  becoming  peacemakers  were  placed  in  a  dignified  sit* 
uation. 

The  artful  Iroquois  urged  that  it  would  not  be  a  disgrace  to 
assume  the  part  and  the  situation  of  the  woman^  but  on  the  c<mi- 
trary  it  would  be  an  honor  to  a  powerful  nation,  who  could  nol 
be  suspected  of  wanting  either  strength  or  courage  to  assume 
that  station,  by  which  they  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  the 

£neral  peace,  and  save  the  Indian  race  from  utter  extirpation. 
I  men  they  had  been  dreaded,  as  women  they  would  oe  res- 
pected and  honored,  and  would  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  quar- 
rels of  other  nations  and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  Indian  blood. 
They  intrcated  them  therefore  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  agriculture  and  other  pacific  employments. 
By  these  representations  the  Delawares  were  induced  to  become 
women.  Tne  Iroquois,  notwithstanding  their  fair  speeches,  sought 
to  injure  them  by  secretly  embroiling  distant  tribes  against  them, 
and  in  some  cases  joined  the  forces  of  their  enemies  in  disguise. 
Ths  treachery  when  found  out  roused  the  Delawares,  who  resol- 
ved to  destroy  their  perfidious  enemies.  This,  they  say,  they 
might  easily  have  done,  as  they  were  numerous  as  grasshoppers 
at  particular  seasons,  and  as  destructive  to  their  enemies  as  tnese 
msects  are  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  while  they  described  the 
Iroquois  as  frogs  in  a  pond  who  make  a  great  noise  when  all  is 
quiet,  but  at  the  mere  rustling  of  a  leaf  plunge  into  the  water  and 
are  silent.  But  at  this  period  the  attention  of  the  Indians  was 
now  directed  to  other  scenes.  The  whites  were  landing  in  great 
numbers  on  their  coast  in  the  east  and  south.  They  were  lost 
in  admiration  at  what  they  saw,  and  they  consulted  together  on 
what  they  should  do.  By  these  occurrences  warfare  among 
themselves  was  suspended. 

Tlie  following  is  the  Indian  account  of  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Dutch,  at  New  York  island.  This  relation  Mr.  Heckewelder 
states  was  taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  an  intelligent  Delaware 
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Indiaiiy  and  may  be  considered  as  a  correct  account  of  the  traditi<Hi 
existing  among  them  of  this  momentous  event. 

^^  A  great  many  years  ago,  when  men  with  a  white  skin  had 
never  yet  been  seen  in  this  land,  some  Indians  who  were  out  a 
fishing  at  a  place  where  the  sea  widens,  espied  at  a  great  distance 
something  remarkably  large  floating  on  the  water,  and  such  as 
they  had  never  seen  before.    These  Indians  immediately  return- 
ing  to  the  shore,  apprised  their  countrymen  of  what  they  had 
observed,  and  pressed  them  to  go  out  with  them  and  discover 
what  it  might  be.    They  hurried  out  together,  and  saw  with  as- 
tonishment the  phenomenon,  which  now  appeared  to  their  sight» 
bat  could  not  agree  upon  what  it  was;  some  believed  it  to  be  an 
uncommonly  large  fisn  or  animal,  while  others  were  of  opinion 
that  it  must  be  a  very  big  house  floating  on  the  sea.    At  length  the 
spectators  concluded,  that  this  wonderful  object  was  moving  to- 
wards the  land,  and  that  it  must  be  an  animal,  or  something  else 
that  had  life  in  it ;  it  would  therefore  be  proper  to  inform  all  the 
Indians  on  the  inhabited  islands,  of  what  they  had  seen,  and  put 
them  on  their  guard.    Accordingly  they  sent  off  a  number  of  run- 
ners and  watermen,  to  carry  the  news  to  their  scattered  chiefs, 
that  they  might  send  off  in  every  direction  for  the  warriors,  with 
a  message  that  they  should  come  on  immediately.     These  arri- 
ving  in  numbers,  and  having  themselves  viewed  the  strange 
appearance,  and  observing  that  it  was  actually  moving  towaids 
toe  entrance  of  the  river  or  bay,  concluded  it  to  be  a  remarkably 
large  house,  in  which  the  Mannitto,  (the  Great  or  Supreme  Being) 
himself  was  present;  and  that  he  was  probably  coming  to  visit 
them.     By  this  time  the  chiefs  were  assembled  at  York  Island, 
and  deliberating  in  what  manner  they  should  receive  their  Man- 
nitto on  his  arrival.     Every  measure  was  taken  to  be  well  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  meat  for  a  sacrifice.     The  women  were 
desired  to  prepare  the  best  victuals.     All  the  idols  or  images  were 
examined  and  put  in  order,  and  a  great  dance  was  supposed  not 
only  to  be  an  agreeable  entertainment  for  the  Great  Bein^,  but  it 
was  believed  that  with  the  addition  of  a  sacrifice,  contribute  to 
appease  him  if  he  was  angry  with  them.     The  conjurors  were 
also  set  to  vfork  to  determine  what  this  phenomenon  portended. 
To  these  and  to  the  chiefs  and  wise  men  of  the  nations,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  looking  up  for  advice  and  protection. 
Distracted  between  hope  and  fear,  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to 
do ;  a  dance  however,  commenced  in  great  confusion.    While  in 
this  situation,  fresh  runners  arrive,  declaring  it  to  be  a  large 
house  of  various  colors,  and  crowded  with  living  creatures.     It 
appears  now  to  be  certain,  that  it  is  the  great  Mannitto,  bringing 
them  some  kind  of  game  such  as  he  had  not  given  them  before, 
but  other  runners  soon  after  arrive,  declare  that  it  is  positively 
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a  house  full  of  human  beings,  of  quite  different  color  from  the 
Indians,  and  dressed  differently  from  them ;  that  in  particular  one 
of  them  was  dressed  entirely  in  red,  who  must  be  the  Mannitto. 
They  are  hailed  from  the  vessel  in  a  language  they  do  not  under- 
stand, yet  they  shout  or  yell  in  return  by  way  of  answer,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country ;  many  are  for  running  off  to  the 
woods,  but  are  pressed  by  others  to  stay,  in  order  not  to  give 
offence  to  their  visitor,  who  may  find  them  out  and  destroy  them. 
The  house  (some  say  canoe),  at  last  stops,  and  a  canoe  of  a 
smaller  size  comes  on  shore,  with  the  red  man  .and  some  others 
in  it.  Some  stay  with  his  canoe  to  ^ard  it.  The  chiefs  and 
wise  men  assembled  in  council,  form  themselves  in  a  large  circle 
towards  which  the  man  in  red  clothes  approaches,  with  two  oth- 
ers. He  salutes  them  with  a  friendly  countenance,  and  they 
return  the  salute  aftertheir  manner.  They  are  lost  in  admiration ; 
the  dress,  the  manners,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  unknown 
strangers  is  to  them  a  subject  of  wonder ;  but  they  are  particu- 
larly struck  with  him  who  wore  the  red  coat,  all  glittering  with 
gold  lace,  which  they  could  in  no  manner  account  for.  He» 
surely,  must  be  the  great  Mannitto ;  but  why  should  he  have  a 
white  skin  ?  Meanwhile  a  large  Hachhack*  is  brought  by  one 
of  his  servants,  from  which  an  unknown  substance  is  poured  into 
a  small  glass  or  cup,  and  handed  to  the  supposed  Mannitto.  He 
drinks — has  tlie  glass  filled  again,  and  hands  it  to  the  chief  stand- 
ing next  him.  The  chief  receives  it,  but  only  smells  the  con- 
tents, and  passes  it  to  the  next  chief,  who  does  the  same.  The 
fflass  or  cup  thus  passes  through  the  circle,  without  being  tasted 
by  any  one,  and  is  upon  the  point  of  being  returned  to  the  red 
clothed  Mannitto,  when  one  of  the  Indians,  a  brave  man  and  a  great 
warrior,  suddenly  jumps  up  and  harangues  the  assembly  on  the 
impropriety  of  returning  the  cup  with  its  contents.  It  was  handed 
to  them,  says  he,  by  the  Mannitto  that  they  should  drink  of  it,  as  he 
himself  had  done.  To  follow  his  example  would  be  pleasing  to 
him;  but  to  return  what  he  had  given  them  might  provoke  ms 
wrath,  and  bring  destruction  upon  them.  And  since  the  orator 
believed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  that  the  contents 
offered  them  should  be  drunk,  and  as  no  one  else  would  do  it, 
he  would  drink  it  himself,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  might ; 
it  was  better  for  one  man  to  die  than  that  the  whole  nation  should 
be  destroyed.  He  then  took  the  glass,  and  bidding  the  assembly 
a  solemn  farewell,  at  once  drank  up  its  contents.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  resolute  chief,  to  see  what  effect  the  unkjiown 
liauor  would  produce.  He  soon  began  to  stagger,  and  at  last 
feu  prostrate  on   the   ground.    His   companions  now  bemoan 

*  Hachhack  ii  properiT  a  gourd,  bat  since  thej  haTe  teen  glaai  bottles  and 
dacantm.  thev  call  tneiii  dv  the  aana  naflM. 
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hia  fitte;  he  falls  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  they  think  he  has  expired. 
He  wakes  again,  jumps  up  and  declares  that  he  has  enjoyed 
the  most  delicious  sensations,  and  that  he  never  before  felt  so 
happy  as  after  he  had  drunk  that  cup.  He  asks  for  more,  his  wish 
is  granted ;  the  whole  assembly  then  imitate  him,  and  all  become 
intoxicated.  After  this  general  intoxication  had  ceased,  for  they 
say  that  while  it  lasted,  the  whites  had  confined  themselves  to 
their  vessel,  the  man  with  the  red  clothes  returned  again,  and 
distributed  presents  among  them,  consisting  of  beads,  axes,  hoes, 
and  stockincs  such  as  white  people  wear.  They  soon  became 
familiar  with  each  other,  and  began  to  converse  by  signs.  The 
Dutch  made  them  understand  that  they  would  not  stay  here,  that 
they  Would  return  home  asain,  but  would  pay  them  another  visit 
next  year,  when  they  would  bring  them  more  presents,  and  stay 
with  them  a  while ;  but  as  they  could  not  live  without  eating, 
they  should  want  a  little  land  of  them  to  sow  seeds,  in  order  to 
raise  herbs  and  vegetables  to  put  into  their  broth.  They  went 
away  as  they  had  said,  and  returned  in  the  following  season,  when 
both  parties  were  much  rejoiced  to  see  each  other;  but  the  whites 
laughed  at  the  Indians,  seeing  that  they  knew  not  the  use  of  the 
axes,  and  hoes,  they  had  given  them  Uie  year  before ;  for  they 
had  these  hanging  to  their  breasts  as  ornaments,  and  the  stock- 
ings they  made  use  of  as  tobacco  pouches.  The  whites  now  put 
handles  to  the  former  for  them,  and  cut  down  trees  before  their 
eyes ;  hoed  up  the  ground,  and  put  the  stockings  on  their  legs. 
Here,  they  say,  a  general  laughter  ensued  among  the  Indians, 
that  they  had  remamed  ignorant  of  the  use  of  sucn  valuable  im- 
plements, and  had  borne  Uie  weight  of  such  heavy  metal  hanging 
to  their  necks  for  such  a  length  of  time.  They  took  every  white 
man  they  saw  to  be  an  inferior  Mannitto,  attendant  on  the  Supreme 
Deity,  who  shone  superior  in  the  red  and  laced  clothes.  As  the 
whites  became  daily  more  familiar  with  the  Indians,  and  at  last 
proposed  to  stay  with  them,  and  asked  only  for  so  much  ground 
lor  a  garden  spot,  as  they  said  the  hide  of  a  bullock  would  cover 
or  encompass;  which  hide  was  spread  before  them.  The  Indi- 
ans readily  granted  this  apparently  reasonable  request ;  but  the 
whites  then  took  a  knife,  and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  hide, 
cut  it  up  into  a  rope  not  thicker  than  a  child's  finger,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  whole  was  cut  up,  it  made  a  great  heap ;  they  then 
took  the  rope  at  one  end  and  drew  it  gently  along,  carefully  avoid- 
ing its  breaking.  It  was  drawn  out  in  a  circular  form,  and  being 
closed  at  its  ends,  encompassed  a  large  piece  of  ground.  The 
Indians  were  surprised  at  the  superior  wit  of  the  whites,  but  did 
not  wish  to  contend  about  a  little  land,  as  they  had  still  enough 
themselves.  The  white  and  red  men  lived  contentedly  together 
for  a  long  time,  though  the  former  from  time  to  time  asked  for 
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more  land,  which  was  readily  obtained,  and  thus  they  gradaaOy 
proceeded  higher  up  the  Mahicanittuck,  until  the  Indians  began 
to  believe  that  they  would  soon  want  all  their  country,  which  in 
the  end  proved  true. 

The  Indians  are  fond  of  metaphorical  expressions  in  their  Ian- 
:    the  following  examples  are  given  in  Mr.  Heckewelder's 


As  3rou  have  satisfied  me,  I  have 
done  the  same  for  yon;  I 
have  killed  many  of  your 
enemies. 

10.  ^^Youdidnotmak^mesifw^J* 
You  gave  me  nothing  or  bol 

litUe. 

11.  ^*  Make  me  very  strongJ* 
Give  me  much,  pay  me  welL 

12.  "  The  stronger  you  make  me^ 

the  more  you  wUl  seeP 
The  more  you  give  me,  the 
more  I  wUl  do  for  you. 

13.  '*  /  did  as  you  bid  me,  InU  see 

nothing^ 
I  have  performed  my  part,  but 
you  have  not  rewarded  me ; 
or,  I  did  my  part  but  yon  have 
not  kept  your  word ! 

14.  "  You  have  spoken  wiik  yeur 

lips  only,  not  from  the  heart." 
You  endeavor  to  deceive  inn ; 
you  do  not  intend  to  do  as  you 
say! 

15.  '*  You   now  speak    from   the 

heart  r 
Now  you  mean  what  you  say ! 

16.  "  You  keep  me  in  the  dark  I" 
You  wish  to  deceive  me !  jroa 

conceal  your  intentions  from 
me!  you  keep  me  in  igno- 
rance! 

17.  "  You  stopped  my  ears  J* 
You  kept  the  iking  a  secret  fitm 

me ;  you  did  not  wish  me  to 
know  it. 

18.  "  Singit^  hirdsr 

Tale  bearers — story  tellers-' 
liars. 

19.  ^  Don't  listen  tothe  singimg  ef 

the  birds  which  fly  by  r 


worK. 


1 .  ^  The  sky  is  overcast  with  dark 

blustering  clouds.^ 
We    shall    have    troublesome 
times ;  we  shall  have  war. 

2.  ''  A  black  doud  has  arisen  yon" 

derP 
War  is  threatened  from  that 
quarter  or  from  that  nation. 

3.  ^  Two  black  douds  are  drawing 

towards  each  other" 
Two  powerful  enemies  are  in 
march  against  each  other. 

4.  "  The  path  is  already  shut  up," 
Hostilities   have    commenced. 

The  war  is  begun. 

5.  "  The  rivers  run  with  blood" 
War  rages  in  the  country. 

6.  "  To  bury  the  hatchet." 

To  make,  or  conclude  a  peace. 

7.  ^'  To  lay  down  the  hatchet,  or 
to  slip  the  hatchet  under  the 
bedstead." 

To  cease  fighting  for  a  while, 
during  a  truce ;  or  to  place  the 
hatchet,  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  up  again  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

8.  '*  The  hatchet  you  gave  me  to 

strike  your  enemies,  proved  to 
be  very  duU^  or  not  to  be 
sharp." 
You  supplied  me  so  scantily 
with  the  articles  I  stood  in 
need  of,  that  I  wanted  strength 
to  execute  your  orders.  The 
presents  you  gave  me,  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  task  you 
imposed  upon  me,  therefore  I 
did  little. 

9.  ^  1^5  hatchet  you  gave  mewas 

very  sharp" 
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DqdH  beliere  what  stragglers 

tell  you. 
30.  "*  What  bird  was  it  that  sung 

that  songr 
Who  was  it  told  that  story; 

that  lie? 

21.  (To   a    chief).     **Have  you 

heard  the  news  ?" 
Have  you  been  oJiciaUy  inform- 
ed. 

22.  **  /  haioe  not  heard  any  thtngP 
I  have  no  official  information. 

23.  **  To  kindle  a  council  fire  at 

suck  a  place" 
To  appoint  a  place  where  the 
national  business   is  to   be 
transacted;  to  establish  the 
seat  of  government  there. 

24.  "  The  council  fire  has  been  ex- 

tinguished.^ 
Blood  has  been  shed  by  an 
enemy  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  which  has  put  the  fire 
out ;  the  place  has  been  pol- 
luted. 

25.  *^  /  have  not  room  to  spread  my 

blanket.'' 

I  am  too  much  crowded  upon. 
76.  **I  will  place  you  under  my 
wings" 

(Meaning  under  my  armpits). 
I  will  protect  you  at  all  haz- 
ards !  You  shall  be  perfectly 
safe ;  nobody  shall  molest 
you! 

27.  •*  Suffer  no  grass  to  grow  on 

the  war  path" 
Carry  on  the  war  with  vigor. 

28.  •*  Never  suffer  grass  to  grow 

on  this  war  path  r* 
Be  at  perpetual  war  with  the  na- 
tion this  path  leads  to  ;  never 
conclude  a  peace  with  them. 

29.  "  To  open  a  path  from  one  na- 

tion to  another,  by  removing 
the  logSy  brush  and  briers  out 
of  the  way" 
To  invite  Uie  nation  to  which 
^  pi^  leads,  to  a  fiiendly 


intercourse;  to  prepare  the 
way  to  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  them. 

30.  ''The  path  to  that  nation  is 

again  open" 
We  are  again  on  friendly  terms ; 
the  path  may  again  be  trav- 
eled with  safety. 

31.  **/  wipe  the  tears  from  your 

eyes,  cleanse  your  ears;  and 
place  your  aching  heart,  which 
bears  you  down  to  one  side,  in 
its  proper  position" 
I  condole  with  you  ;  dispel  all 
sorrow  ;  prepare  yourself  for 
business:  (N.  B.  This  is 
said  when  condoling  with  a 
nation  on  the  death  of  a 
chief). 

32.  *'  /  have  covered  yon  spot  with 
fresh  earth:  I  have  raked 
leaves,  and  planted  trees  there- 
on"  means  literally. 

'*  I  have  hidden  the  grave  from 
your  eyes;**  and  figuratively, 
*'  you  must  now  be  cheerful 
again." 

33.  "J  am  much  too  heavy  to  rise 

at  this  present  time" 
I  have  too  much  property,  (com, 
vegetables),  &c. 

34.  "  /  will  pass  one  night  yet  at 

this  place" 
I  will  stay  one  year  yet  at  this 
place. 

35.  "  We  have  concluded  a  peace 

which  is  to  last  as  long  as  the 
sun  shall  shine,  and  the  rivers 
flow  with  water" 
The  peace  we  have  made  is 
to  continue  as  long  as  the 
world  stands,  or  to  the  end  oC 
time. 

36.  **  To  bury  the  hatchet  beneath 
the  root  of  a  tree." 

To  put  it  quite  out  of  sight 

37.  ''To  bury  deep  in  ike  earth.'' 
(An  injury  done).    To  consiga 

it  to  oblivion. 


loe 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  Indian  Gazette  taken  by  a  French 
officer,  from  the  American  oiigina],  with  an  explanation.  It 
relates  to  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  soon  after  the  settlement  c^ 
this  part  of  America,  took  up  the  hatchet  in  favor  of  the  French, 
against  a  hostile  tribe  that  adhered  to  the  English.  It  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Thomas  about  the  year  1770,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  inaeited  in 
the  2d  vol.  of  his  "  History  of  Printing." 


(^  ^  4) 


<)  *  <5 


1.  E«b  of  these  llguiea  icpreunt  the  namber  ten— Tbej  ill  HgDif 
that  18  limei  10,  or  18U  Amtnean  hidiatu  Utek  up  tba  lulcbn,  d 
dcclmd  war,  iii  (for  of  ihe  Fieoch  irhkh  ii  npnaenttd  bf  tb 

hatchet  plactKl  uvcr  lliu  amu  of  France. 


1.  They  departed  from  Montreal — represented  b]i  tbe  bird  jnat  taking  wmc,  boat 
tha  top  of  a  toountain.  The  moon,  and  ihu  buck,  ahaw  Ihe  lime  to  bate  bMn  b 
the  flit  quutar  of  tbe  buck-iaoon,  annwoiiug  to  Julf. 


ijLi_i_i. 


i  fl  ^  i  i-i  ii  i 
i  i  i  i  i  i  i  .1 

B.  Tiytf  went  br  water— lignified  hj  Ihe  catioe.    The  numbei  of  boM,  nA  M 
tktj  niM  M  pMi  ib*  niifal  ID,  ibowi  tb«r  w«n  31  dijt  on  tbwi  pMng*. 
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6.  Wbra  ttwfurhrad Martha  habitattoni of  their  wwmiei at «  .... 
tW  am  bams  to  tlM  cutmnl  of  Ibcm,  baponii^,  aa  tha^  thkk,  ita  daih  cour 
lk«  tb«7  l>r  n  wait  three  da;*— KpieMtited  bf  the  haad  pmntiiig  and  Iba  thrM  ki 


C  Aftet  wUch,  tkej  aorpnaad  their  enamin,  iii  niintbct  13  time*  ID,  at  IIIK* 
Hm  van  adaap  ahowt  huw  ttier  auqiriMxl  tlieni,  and  the  hole  n  the  top  of  the 
bmUiog  ia  anj^Mcd  to  aignifr,  that  the;  broke  iuto  aomii  of  theit  habitation*  in  that 


Q  headi  i  the  UUcr  bj  the  Ggon 
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their  l>j  gnu  weight  on,  mbown  b;  tU  A*  pedwuls 


-»        >        >         >  > 

->      >  >        >     —^ 


v.  TIw  hndi  sC  the  wiawi,  pantirig  oi^Kwila  wqri,  npmcnt  tba  b 


10.   TlMlK^oftbeu 


It  wrr,  ligniiy  the  flight  of  tb« 


The  following  is  a  song  of  the  Delawaies  which  thev  use  when 
Ifaey  go  oat  to  war,  u  transited  by  Mr.  HcckeweMer.  They 
sing  it  OS  here  given,  in  short  sentences,  not  always  the  Wiole  at 
a  time,  but  gciierally  in  detached  parts,  as  iheir  feelings  prompt 
**- —     "^ '  ■ pathetic,  and  the  whole,  in  their  lao* 


them.    Their  accent  ia  very  _ 
guage,  produces  considerable  effect. 

O  poor  me! 
Whom  am  goii^  out  to  figfal  tho 


turn  again 
To  enjoy  the  embraces  of  my 

cmldren 
And  my  w^e. 
Opoor  creature ! 
Whose  life  is  not  in  his  own 

hands, 
Who  has  no  power  over  his  own 

bo^> 


to  do  his  doty 
For  the  welfare  of  his  natio>. 
0  thou  Great  Spiiit  above ! 
Talie  pity  on  my  children 
And  on  my  wife ! 
Prevent  their  mourning  on  my 

account ! 
Grant  that  1  may  be  successful  in 

this  attempt,  ' 

That  I  may  slay  my  enemy, 
And  bring  home  the  tn^^es  of 

war. 
To  my  dear  fanOy  and  finenda, 
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That  we  may  rejoice  together. 

O  !  take  pity  on  me  ! 

Give  me  strength  and  courage  to 

meet  my  enemy 
Suffer  me  to  return  again  to  my 

children, 


To  my  wife 

And  to  my  relations ! 

Take  pity  on  me  and  preserve  my 
life 

And  I  will  make  to  thee  a  sacri- 
fice. 


The  following  speech  illustrative  of  Indian  eloquence  was 
spoken  by  Captain  PipC)  a  Delaware  chief,  to  the  British  com- 
mandant at  Detroit.  The  Delawares  were  on  the  side  of  the 
French  during  the  war  in  1766  ;  after  the  peace  of  1763,  they 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  government  of  Ghreat  Britain. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Capt.  Pipe  was  compelled  rather 
leluctantly  to  take  up  arms  against  tne  Americans.  On  his  return 
iirom  an  expedition,  he  was  invited  to  the  council  house  to  give 
an  account  of  his  past  transactions  to  the  British  officers  present. 
He  was  seated  in  tront  of  his  Indians,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a 
short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scalp.  After  a  pause  of  some 
minutes  he  rose,  and  addressed  the  governor  as  follows. 

'*  Fathtr^  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  tnming  towards  the  aud- 
ience, with  a  countenance  ftdl  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look, 
said,  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice],  "  /  have  said  father,  althaugk,  indeed^ 
I  do  not  know  WHV  I  am  to  call  him  so,  having  never  known  any  other 
father  than  the  French,  and  considering  the  English  only  as  brothers. 
Bmt  as  this  name  is  also  imposed  upon  us,  I  shall  make  use  of  it,  and 
say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  commandant],  Father, 
some  time  ago  you  put  a  war  hatchet  into  my  hands,  saying,  ^  Take  this 
tDtcqnm  and  try  it  on  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the  Long'Knives,  and  let 
me  afterwards  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  good*  Father,  at  the  time  when 
you  gave  me  this  weapon,  I  had  neither  cause  nor  inclination  to  goto  war 
against  a  people  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  yet  in  obedience  to  you,  who 
say  you  are  my  father,  and  call  me  your  child,  I  received  the  hatchet ; 
weU  knowing,  that  if  I  did  not  obey,  you  would  withhold  from  me  the 
necessaries  of  life,  without  which  I  could  not  subsist,  and  which  are  not 
elsewhere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  house  of  my  father.  You  may 
perhaps  think  me  afoot,  for  risking  my  life  at  your  bidding,  in  a  cause 
too,  by  which  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  any  thing ;  for  it  is  your 
cause  and  not  mine.  It  is  your  concern  to  fight  the  Long-Knives ;  you 
have  raised  a  quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  you  ought  yourselves  to 
fight  it  out.  You  should  not  compel  your  children,  the  Indians,  to  expose 
themselves  to  danger,  for  your  sokes.  Father,  many  lives  have  already 
been  lost  on  your  account ! — Nations  have  suffered,  and  been  weakened  ! 
children  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  relatives  ! — wives  have  lost  hus- 
bands ! — It  is  not  known  how  many  more  may  perish  before  your  war 
wiU  be  at  an  end ! — Father,  I  have  said,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  think 
me  a  fool,  for  thus  thoughtlessly  rushing  on  your  enemy ! — Do  not 
believe  this,  father :    Think  not  that  I  want  sense  to  convince  me,  that 
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although  you  now  pretend  to  hup  up  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long^ 
KniveSj  you  may  before  long  conclude  a  peace  with  them.  Father^  you 
say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians.  This  you  kaoe  often  tM  tkem, 
and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  tkem^  that  you  may  have  them 
at  your  service.  But^  father^  who  of  us  can  believe  that  you  can  love  a 
people  of  a  different  color  from  your  otm,  better  than  those  who  have  a 
white  skin  Uke  yourselves  ?  Father,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  While  you,  father^  are  setting  me  [meaning  the  Indinis  in 
general]  on  your  enemy^  much  m  the  same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his 
dog  on  the  game ;  whUe  I  am  in  the  act  of  rushing  on  thai  enemy  of 
yours,  with  the  bloody  destructive  weapon  you  gaveme^  I  may^  perehmnee^ 
happen  to  looh  hack  to  the  place  from  whence  you  started  ma  ;  and  whai 
shall  I  see  ?  Perhaps  I  may  see  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the 
Long-Knives ;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  cabs  his  enemies*  1 
may  then  see  him  laugh  at  my  foUyfor  having  obeyed  his  orders  ;  and 
yet  I  am  now  risking  my  life  at  las  command  !  Father^  keep  what  I 
have  said  in  remembrance.  Now^  father,  here  is  what  has  been  done  with 
the  hatchet  you  gave  me.  [With  these  words  he  handed  the  stick  to 
the  cominandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  mentioned].  /  have 
done  with  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  it  sharp. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  not  do  931  that  I  might  have  done.  No^  I  did  not. 
My  heart  failed  within  me.  I  felt  compassion  for  your  enemy.  In- 
nocence [helpless  women  and  children]  had  no  part  in  your  quarrels; 
therefore  I  distinguished — /  spared.  I  took  some  lire  flesh,  which, 
while  I  was  bringing  to  you,  I  spied  one  of  your  large  canoes^  on  which 
I  put  it  for  you.  in  a  few  days  you  will  recover  this  flesh,  and  find  that 
the  skin  is  ^  the  same  color  with  your  own.  Father,  I  hope  you  wtQ 
not  destroy  what  /  have  saved.  1  ou,  father,  have  the  means  of  pre* 
serving  that  which  with  me  would  perish  for  want.  The  warrior  is  poor^ 
and  his  cabin  is  always  empty  ;  but  your  house,  father,  is  always  full."* 

Matrimony. — "  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much 
time  among  the  white  people,  obscn^ed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only 
a  much  easier  way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more 
certain  way  of  getting  a  good  one.  '  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English, 
*  white  man  court — court — may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two 
years  before  he  marry !  Well — may  be  then  he  get  very  good  wife 
— but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross !  Well,  now  suppose  cross ! 
scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning !  scold  all  day ! — scold 
until  sleep ! — all  one — he  must  keep  him ! — White  people  have  law 
forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  every  so  cross — must  keep  him 
always !  Well,  how  does  Indian  do  ?  Indian,  when  he  see  indus- 
trious squaw,  he  go  him,  place  his  two  forefingers  close  aside  each 
other,  make  two  like  one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face — she  hint 
smile — ^this  is  all  one  he  say  yes ! — so  he  take  him  home — no  danser 
he  be  cross !  No,  no — squaw  know  too  well  what  Indian  do  if  lie 
cross !  throw  him  away  and  take  another ! — Squaw  love  to  eat  meat 
— ^no  husband  no  meat.  Squaw  do  every  thing  to  please  husband,  he 
do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — live  happy.' " 
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Red  Jacket,  Sagoyevatha. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  celebrated  Seneca  chief. 
Red  Jacket,  copied  from  an  origiiutl  painting.  His  Indian  name 
wu  Sagoyewatha,  signifying  it  is  said,  "  one  who  keeps  awake." 
He  died  in  1832  at  hia  lesidcnce  about  four  miles  from  Buffalo. 
He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in  council,  and  of 
a  noble  and  dignified  behavior,  wnich  would  have  honored  any 
man.  But  hke  most  of  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temp- 
tation of  ardent  spirits,  and  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
from  Una  cause,  and  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  chris- 
tianity  among  his  tribe,  his  mfluence  became  quite  limited. 

The  sagacity  of  the  Indians  in  discovering  traces  of  men  and 
animals,  where  while  men  would  discover  nothing  is  well  known. 
The  following  account  given  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  will  serve  for 
•n  iltustiation. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  the  y^ar  1755,  a  most 
■trocious  and  shocking  murder  was  unexpectedly  committed  by  a 
pirtj  of  Indians,  on  fourteen  white  settlers  witnin  five  miles  of 
bltamokin.  The  surviving  whites  in  their  lage  determined  to 
take  their  revenge,  by  murdering  a  Delaware  Indian,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  those  parts,  and  was  far  from  thinking  himself  m 
Id" 
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any  danger.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  the  whites,  was  loTed  and 
esteemed  by  them,  and  in  testimony  of  their  regard  had  receiTcd 
from  them  the  name  of  Duke  Holland,  by  which  he  was  generally 
known.  This  Indian,  satisfied  tliat  his  nation  was  incapable  of 
committing  such  a  foul  murder,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  tdd 
the  enraged  settlers,  thai  he  was  sure  that  the  i>elawares  were  nol 
in  any  manner  concerned  in  it ;  and  that  it  was  the  act  of  some 
wicked  Mingoes  or  Iroquois,  whose  custom  it  was  to  inTolTe 
other  nations  in  wars  witn  each  other,  by  clandestinely  commit- 
ting murders,  so  that  they  might  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  others 
rather  than  themseWea.  But  all  his  representations  were  Tain; 
he  could  not  convince  exasperated  men,  whose  minds  were  fully 
bent  upon  revenge.  At  last  he  oflfered  that  if  they  would  give  him 
a  party  to  accompany  him,  he  would  go  with  them  in  qpest  of  the 
mu/derers,  and  was  sure  he  could  discover  them  by  the  prints  of 
their  feet  and  other  marks  well  known  to  him,  by  which  he  would 
convince  them  that  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime  belonged  to 
the  Six  Nations.  His  proposal  was  accepted,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  whites,  and  led  tnem  into  the  tracks. 
They  soon  found  themselves  in  the  most  rocky  parts  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  not  one  of  those  who  accompanied  nim,  was  able  to 
discover  a  single  track,  nor  would  they  believe  that  man  had  ever 
trodden  upon  mis  ground,  as  they  had  to  jump  over  a  number  of 
crevices  between  me  rocks,  and  in  some  instances  to  crawl  over 
them.  Now  they  began  to  believe  that  the  Indian  had  led  them 
across  these  rugged  mountains  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  time  to 
escape,  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death  the  moment  they 
should  be  fully  convinced  of  his  fraud.  The  Indian,  true  to  his 
promise,  would  take  pains  to  make  them  perceive  that  an  enemy 
had  passed  along  through  the  places  which  he  was  leading  them; 
here  he  would  show  them  that  the  moss  on  the  rock  had  been 
trodden  by  the  weight  of  an  human  foot,  there  it  had  been  torn  or 
dragged  forward  Irom  its  place ;  further  he  would  point  out  to 
them  that  pebbles,  or  small  stones  on  the  rocks  had  been  removed 
from  their  oeds,  by  the  foot  hitting  against  them ;  that  dry  sticks 
by  being  trodden  upon  were  broken,  and  even  that  in  a  particular 
place  an  Indian's  blanket  had  dragged  over  the  rocks,  and  re- 
moved or  loosened  the  leaves  lying  there;  all  of  which  the 
Indian  could  perceive,  as  he  walked  alon^  without  ever  stopping^ 
At  last  aniving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  soft  ground,  where 
the  tracks  were  deep,  he  found  out  that  the  enemy  were  eight  in 
number,  and  from  the  freshness  of  the  foot-prints,  he  concluded 
diat  they  must  be  encamped  at  no  great  distance.  This  proved  to 
be  the  exact  truth,  for,  after  gaining  the  eminence  on  tne  other 
side  of  the  valley,  the  Indians  were  seen  encamped,  some  having 
already  laid  down  to  sleep,  while  others  were  oiawing  off  their 
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le^Dgs  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  scalps  they  had  taken 
were  hanging  up  to  diy.  '^See!"  said  Duke  Holland  to  his 
astonished  companioniu  **  there  is  the  enemy  !  not  of  my  nation 
but  Mingoes  as  I  truly  told  vou.  They  are  in  our  power ;  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  they  will  be  all  fast  asleep.  We  need  not 
fire  a  gun,  but  go  up  and  tomahawk  them.  We  are  nearly  two 
to  one  and  need  apprehend  no  danger.  Come  on,  and  you  will 
now  have  your  fuU  revenge !"  But  the  whites  overcome  with 
fear  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  Indian's  advice,  and  urged  him 
to  take  them  back  by  the  nearest  and  best  way,  which  he  did, 
and  when  they  arrived  home  late  at  night,  they  reported  the  num- 
ber of  the  Iroquois  to  have  been  so  great,  that  they  durst  not 
venture  to  attack  them." 

Tamany  and  St.  Tammany^  is  a  name  which  has  often  ap- 
peared in  print.  It  is  apphed  to  an  Indian  chief  or  saint,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  alive  as  late  as  the  year  1680.  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  in  his  Historical  Account,  states  that  all  that  is  known  of 
him  is  '^  that  he  was  a  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had  his  equal." 

**  It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of 
congress,  the  Delawares  conferred  on  him  the  name  of  Tamany, 
"  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their  ancient  chief,  and  as  the 
greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to  that  gentleman, 
who  they  said  had  tne  same  address,  affability,  and  meekness,  as 
their  honored  chief." 

*'  The  fame  of  this  great  man  extended  even  amonff  the  whites, 
who  fabricated  numerous  legends  respecting  him,  which  I  never 
heard,  however,  from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe 
to  be  fabulous.  In  the  revolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was  established  under  the  name 
of  St.  Tammany,  the  patron  saint  of  America.  His  name  was 
inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the  first 
day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of 
his  votaries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  their  hats  decorated  with  buck's  tails,  and  proceeded 
to  a  handsome  rural  place  out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  wig' 
warn  ;  where,  after  a  long  talk,  or  Indian  speech  had  been  deUv- 
cred,  and  the  calumet  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been  duly 
smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirtn.  After  dinner, 
Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  front  of  the 
wigwam,  the  calumet  was  again  smoked,  and  the  company  sepa- 
rated." 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly 
doiiu^  were  broken  up,  wnich  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer 
but  tor  the  misfortune  erf*  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were 
heU.    S^nce  diot  time,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  perhaps 
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Other  places,  have  had  their  Tamany  societies,  Tamany  halls,  dec 
In  their  meetings,  these  societies  make  but  an  odd  figure  in  imi* 
tating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in  appro- 
priating their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multitude  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tamany,  the  follow- 
ing is  selected,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have 
bwn  achieved  by  him  : — 


**  Immortal  Tofiumy,  of  Indian  race, 
Great  in  the  field,  and  foremoet  in  the 

chase! 
No  puny  saint  was  he  with  fasting  pale ; 
He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept 

the  Talc, 
Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  imequaU 

led  might ; 
Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the 

eight ; 
Caught  the  swift  boar,  and  swifter  deer 

with  easef 
And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 
To  public  Tiews  he  added  priTate  ends, 


And  loved  his  country  most,  sad  nsxt  hie 

friends; 
With  courage  long  he  stroTO  to  ward  the 

blow; 
(Courase  we  all  respect,  erVi  in  a  foe) ; 
And  when  each  effort  he  in  Tain  hid 

tried. 
Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravely 

died! 
To  TMmany  let  the  full  horn  go  roaad; 
His  fame  let  every  honest  tongue  le- 

sound; 
With  him  let  every  genVoas  patriot  Tie, 
To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die." 


** Insanity  is  not  conmion  among  the  Indians;  yet  I  have 
known  several  who  were  afflicted  with  mental  derangement. 
Men  in  this  situation  are  always  considered  as  objects  of  pity. 
Every  one  young  and  old  feels  compassion  for  their  misfortune ; 
to  laugh  or  scoff  at  them  would  be  considered  as  a  crime,  much 
more  so  to  insult  or  molest  them.  The  nation,  or  color  of  the 
unfortunate  object  makes  no  difference ;  the  charity  of  the  Indiana 
extends  to  all,  and  no  distinction  is  made  in  such  a  lamentable 
case.  About  the  commencement  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1763,  a 
trading  Jew,  named  Chapman,  who  was  going  up  the  Detroit 
river  with  a  batteau  load  of  goods,  which  he  had  Drought  firom 
Albany,  was  taken  by  some  Indians  of  the  Chippeway  nation^ 
and  destined  to  be  put  to  death.  A  Frenchman  impelled  by 
motives  of  friendship  and  humanity,  found  means  to  steal  tM 
prisoner,  and  kept  him  so  concealed  for  some  time,  that  although 
the  most  diligent  search  was  made,  the  place  of  his  confinement 
could  not  be  discovered.  At  last,  however,  the  unfortunate  was 
betrayed  by  some  false  friend,  and  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Indians,  who  took  him  across  the  river  to  be  burned  and  tortured. 
Tied  to  the  stake  and  the  fire  burning  by  his  side,  his  thirst  from 
the  great  heat  became  intolerable,  and  he  begged  that  some  drink 
might  be  given  to  him.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Indians  previous 
to  a  prisoner  being  put  to  death,  to  give  him  what  they  call  his  last 
meal;  a  bowl  of  pottage  or  broth  was  given  him  for  that  purpose. 
Eager  to  quench  his  thirst;  he  put  the  bowl  immediately  to  his 
UpB,and  tM  liquor  being  very  hot  he  was  dreadfiilly  scalded.  Be- 
ing a  man  ci  a  very  quick  temper,  the  moment  he  felt  his  mouth 
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bumedy  he  threw  the  bowl  with  its  contents  full  in  the  face  of  the 
mill  who  had  handed  it  to  him.  'He  is  nuid!  he  is  nuui !'  re* 
somided  from  all  quarters.  The  bystanders  considered  his  con- 
duct as  an  act  of  insanity,  and  immediately  untied  the  cords  with 
wfaiich  he  was  bound,  and  let  him  go  where  he  pleased." 

**  Shrewdness. — Ab  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Massachusetts 
was  superintending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  an 
aUe-bodied  Indian,  who,  half  naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as 
a  pastime,  to  see  his  men  work.  The  governor  took  occasion  one 
daj  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  work^  and  get  some  clothes^  where* 
with  to  cover  himself.  The  Indian  answered  by  asking  him  whif 
he  did  not  work.  The  governor,  pointing  vnth  his  finger  to  his 
head,  said,  ^  I  work  headwork^  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  vriUi 
my  hands  as  you  should.'  The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work 
if  any  one  woukl  employ  him.  The  governor  told  him  he  wanted 
a  call  killed,  and  that,if  he  wouldgoanddoit,  he  would  give  him 
a  shilling.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  immediately  and 
killed  the  calf^  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  The 
gOTtTDor,  on  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did 
Bot  dress  the  calf  before  he  left  it.  The  Indian  answered,  '  iVo, 
AOy  Coponoh ;  that  was  not  in  the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shil- 
Eng  for  killing  him.  Am  he  no  dead,  Coponoh  V  (governor). 
The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to  dress  it, 
aad  he  would  give  hun  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes 
diiecdy  to  a  grog-shop  for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  retunied 
Id  the  governor,  and  told  him  he  had  given  him  a  bad  shilling 
piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be  exchanged.  The  governor, 
tlunking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  case,  gave  him  another. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  second  time  with  another 
kiss  shilling  to  be  exchanged ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced 
of  kis  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him 
iBOther ;  and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rocue  corrected  for  his 
abuse,  a^,  meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a 
letter  to  Boston  for  him,  (and  ^ave  him  half  a  crown  for  the  ser- 
vice). The  letter  was  directed  to  the  keeper  of  brideweU,  order- 
ing him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes;  but,  mistrusting  that 
allwas  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the  governor 
on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
latter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  baste  to  return.  The  consequence 
was,  this  servant  got  egregiously  whipped.  When  the  governor 
learned  what  had  taken  place,  he  felt  no  little  chagrin  at  being  thus 
twice  outwitted  by  the  Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  sometime  after  this,  but  at  length, 
Uling  in  with  iiim,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and 
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deceived  him  so  many  times.  Taking  the  goremor  again  in  hii 
own  play,  he  answered,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  h^l,  *  HiBod 
vyork,  Coponoh^  head  work  P  The  goTcmor  was  now  so  watt 
pleased  tnat  he  foi^Te  the  whole  offence.'^ 

Justice — '*  A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  In* 
dian,  and  imposed  upon  him  by  making  him  beliere  it  ¥ras  a  grain 
which  grew  like  wheat  by  sowing  it  upon  the  gnmnd.  He  wis 
greatly  elated  by  the  prospect,  not  only  of  raisins  his  own  poiwder» 
bat  01  beinff  able  to  supply  others,  and  thereby  beconmig  im- 
mensely rich.  Haying  prepared  his  ground  with  great  care,  ha 
sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  quring.  Month 
after  month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  er^i  sprout,  and 
winter  came  before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deoexfwL 
He  said  nothing ;  but  some  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forsa^ 
ten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  succeeded  in  getting  credit  of  him 
to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment  havrng  expired,  ho 
sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  payment  fcr 
his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complais- 
ance ;  then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said  *  Me  pagr  yni 
when  my  powder  grow.'  This  was  enough.  The  euilty  wmte 
num  quickly  retraced  his  steps,  satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  tialanoo 
his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  received. — Brokers  Book  tf 
the  Indians/* 

Characters  contrasted. — **  An  Indian  of  the  Kennd)eck  teibe, 
remarkable  for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  firem  the 
state,  and  fixed  himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of 
fiuniUes  were  settled.  Though  not  ill  treated,  yet  the  connnoD 
mejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sympathy  with  iiim* 
This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none  of  the 
people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  tlie 
mhabitants  and  said  to  them, '  When  white  marCs  child  die^  Indian 
man  he  sorry — he  help  bury  him, — When  my  child  die^  nQ  one 
speak  to  me — I  make  his  grave  alone.  lean  no  live  here/  He 
gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child,  and  carried  it 
with  him  200  miles  uirough  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada  In- 
dians !" 

Singular  application  of  Scripture. — A  certain  clergyman  on 
a  particular  occasion,  had  for  his  text,  the  following  worc^,  *'i;oip, 
md  pay  unto  the  Lord  thy  vowsP  An  Indian  happened  to  be 
present,  who,  when  the  sermon  was  finished,  stepped  up  to  the 

Geacher,  and  said  to  him,  "  Now  me  vow  me  go  home  vnth  you, 
r.  Minister .'*  The  preacher  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  and 
being  at  a  loss  how  to  oppose  the  Indian's  determination,  said, 
"you  must  go  then."  "Wnen  he  had  arrived  at  the  home  of  the 
minister,  the  Indian  vowed  ag[ain,  saying,  '*  Now  me  vow  me  have 
supper.**    When  this  was  fimshed,  he  said,  ^  me  vow  me  stay  all 
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■il^t.'*  The  clergyman  by  thig  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiently 
ttaiedy  ^hed,  *'  It  may  be  so,  but  /  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morn- 
ing.'^ The  Indian  judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more 
vows  would  be  useless,  oeparted  in  the  morning  without  cere- 
mony. 

Dreaming  Match, — '*  Soon  after  Sir  William  Johnson  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  North 
Ajnerica,  he  received  firom  England  some  richly  embroidered  suits 
of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  when  they  were  received,  and 
oould  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  He 
went  away  very  taoughtSil,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called 
imon  Sir  William,  ara  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir 
William  very  concernedly  desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Hen> 
dock  very  readily  told  him  he  had  dreamed  that  Sir  William  John- 
aoB  had  presented  him  with  one  of  his  new  suits  of  uniform.  Sir 
William  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  elegant  suits  was  forth- 
with presented  to  Hendrick,  who  went  away  to  show  his  present 
to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  WilUam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his 
fidends*  Some  time  after,  the  general  met  HendricK,  and  told 
hfln  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted 
that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  his  own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain ; 
bot  he  seiiouslydesiied  to  know  what  it  was,  as  Sir  William  had 
done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendrick  had 
pmented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described, 
(oonsiating  of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the 
valley  of  ttie  Mohawk  River).  Hendrick  answered,  *  it  is  yours ;' 
bat,  shaking  his  head  said,  '  Sir  William  Johnson,  I  will  never 
dream  with  you  again,  you  dream  too  hard  for  me.' " 

It  is  stated  that  the  Indian  includes  all  savage  beasts  among  the 
number  of  his  enemies,  in  a  literal  sense ;  this  will  appear,  nrom 
the  feUovring  anecdotes  related  by  Mr.  Heckewelder. 

"A  Delaware  hunter  once  shot  a  huge  bear,  and  broke  its  back 
bone.  The  animal  fell  and  set  up  a  most  plaintive  cry,  something 
like  that  of  a  panther  when  he  is  hungry.  The  hunter,  instead  of 
fliving  him  another  shot,  stood  up  close  to  him  and  addressed  him 
m  these  words:  ^Hark  ye!  bear;  you  are  a  coward  and  no 
warrior  as  you  pretend  to  be.  Were  you  a  warrior  you  would 
Aaw  it  by  your  firmness,  and  not  cry  and  whimper  Uke  an  old 
woman.  You  know  bear  that  our  tribes  are  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  that  yours  was  the  aggressor.*  You  have  found  the 
bdians  too  powerful  for  you,  and  you  have  gone  sneaking  about 
in  the  woods,  stealing  their  hogs;  perhaps  at  this  time  you  have 

•PtatMiUjr  aUodinff  to  a  tradition  which  the  Indians  haTe,  of  a  TOiy  fexocioos  kind 
of  bear,  called  the  nued  bear,  which  they  say  once  existed,  but  was  totaUy  destrored 
\ff  fiktat  inceatofa.  The  last  was  killed  in  the  New  York  sCata,  al  a  place  they 
criM  Hooaek,  iHiich  BMnt  th«  Bism  « inoie  piopaiij,  Tha  Ktttto. 
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hog's  flesh  in  your  belly.  Had  you  conquered  me,  I  would  hcvt 
borne  it  with  courage,  and  died  lilce  a  brave  warrior ;  but  you,  beir, 
sii  here  and  cry,  and  disgrace  your  tribe  by  your  cowardly  coA* 
duct.'  I  was  present  at  tlie  delivery  of  this  curious  inTectrre; 
when  the  hunter  had  despatched  the  bear,  I  asked  him  how  Im 
thoudit  that  poor  animal  could  understand  what  he  said  to  it? 
*OhP  said  he  in  answer,  'the  bear  understood  me  veiy  weD; 
did  you  not  observe  how  ashamed  he  looked  while  I  was  upbnad- 
log  nimr 

Another  time  I  witnessed  a  similar  scene  between  the  fidlt  cf 
the  Ohio  and  the  river  Wabash.  A  young  white  man  named 
William  Wells,  who  had  been  when  a  boy  taken  prisoner  by  a 
tribe  of  the  Wabash  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up,  and 
had  imbibed  all  tlicir  notions,  had  so  wounded  a  lar^  bear  thai 
he  could  not  move  from  the  spot,  and  the  animal  cned  piteously 
like  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  young  man  went  up  Id 
him,  and  with  seemmgly  great  earnestness,  addressed  him  in  tba 
Wabash  language,  now  and  then  giving  him  a  sUght  stroke  <mtba 
nose  with  his  ramrod.  I  asked  him  when  he  had  done,  what  ha 
had  been  saying  to  this  bear.  'I  have,'  said  he,  *  upbraided 
him  for  acting  the  part  of  a  coward;  I  told  him  that  he  knew  tba 
fortune  of  war,  that  one  or  the  other  of  us  must  have  fallen;  thai 
it  was  his  fate  to  be  conquered,  and  he  ought  to  die  like  a  maiip 
like  a  hero,  and  not  like  an  old  w^oman;  tliat  if  the  case  had  beea 
reversed,  and  I  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  my  enemy,  I  would 
not  have  disgraced  my  nation,  but  would  have  died  with  fimmeit 
and  courage,  as  became  a  true  warrior.' " 
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Discavefy  of  Hudson  River  by  Henry  Hudson. 

Hudson,  the  discoverer  of  the  Bay  of  New  York  and  the  li^ 
er  called  by  his  name,  was  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  the  od- 
ebrated  Dutch  East  India  Company.  A  small  ship  called  the 
Half-Moon  was  equipped  and  intrusted  to  his  command.  Ife 
left  Amsterdam,  April  4th,  1609,  and  once  more  encountered  tiie 
northern  seas,  havmg  in  two  former  voyages  attempted  a  novtb* 
em  passage  to  India.  His  progress  being  again  intercepted  by 
the  ice,  he  determined  upon  the  design  of  visiting  America.  He 
airived  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  landed  at  or  near  the  place 
where  Portland  now  stands  on  the  18th  of  July.  After  contimK 
11^  for  about  six  days,  he  proceeded  southward.  Hudson  nmn 
to  Cape  Cod  abom  the  3d  of  August.    From  this  place  he  pio» 
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ceeded  southward  as  far  as  Virginia,  and  then  turned  to  the 
northward.  On  the  2d  of  September,  he  espied  the  Highlands 
of  Neversink,  passed  Sandy  Hook  on  the  3d,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  landing  on  Long  Island,  op- 
posite Gravesend. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Hudson  sent  a  boat  manned  with 
six  hands  to  explore  what  appeared  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river,  at 
about  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  the  ship.  This  was  the 
strait  between  Long  and  Staten  Island  called  tne  Narrows.  In 
exploring  the  bay  and  adjacent  waters,  the  boat's  crew  spent  the 
whole  day.  On  their  return  to  the  ship  they  were  attacked  by 
the  natives  in  two  canoes,  the  one  carrying  14,  and  the  other  12 
men.  One  of  Hudson's  men,  John  Colman,  was  killed  by  an 
arrow,  and  tAVo^  more  wounded.  Colman  was  buried  on  a  point 
of  laiul  which  they  named  Colman's  Point,  probably  the  same 
that  is  now  called  Sandy  Hook.  On  the  12th  he  entered  the  riv- 
er called  by  his  name.  The  following,  relative  to  his  voyage  up 
the  river,  is  extracted  from  a  Journal  of  his  voyage  in  Purchas* 
PUgrim^  1625;  which  was  kept  by  Robert  Juet,  me  mate  of  the 
ship,  evidently  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  accuracy. 

**  The  twelflh,  very  faire  and  hot.  In  the  afleraoone  at  two  of  the 
docke  wee  weighed,  the  winde  being  variable,  betweene  the  North 
and  the  Northwest.  So  we  turned  into  the  Riuer  two  leagues  and 
Anchored.  This  morning  at  our  first  rode  in  the  Riuer,  there  came 
eight  and  twenty  Canoes  full  of  men,  women  and  children  to  betray 
vs :  but  we  saw  their  intent,  and  suffered  none  of  them  to  come 
aboord  of  vs.  At  twelue  of  the  clocke  they  departed.  They  brought 
with  them  Oysters  and  Beanes,  whereof  wee  bought  some.  They 
haue  great  I'abacco  pipes  of  yellow  Copper,  and  Pots  of  Earth  to 
dresse  their  meate  in.     It  floweth  South-east  by  South  within. 

The  thirteenth,  faire  weather,  the  wind  Northerly.  At  seuen  of 
the  clocke  in  the  morning,  as  the  doud  came  we  weighed,  and  turned 
Ibore  miles  into  the  Riuer.  The  tide  being  done  wee  anchored. 
Then  there  came  foure  Canoes  aboord :  but  we  suffered  none  of  them 
to  come  into  our  ship.  They  brought  great  store  of  very  good  Oys- 
ters aboord,  which  we  bought  for  trifles.  In  the  night  I  set  the  va- 
riation of  the  Compasse,  and  found  it  to  be  13  degrees.  In  the  ailer- 
noone  we  weighed,  and  turned  in  with  the  floude,  two  leagues  and 
a  halfe  further,  and  anchored  all  night,  and  had  fiue  fathoms  soft  Ozie 
ground,  and  had  an  high  point  of  Land,  which  shewed  out  to  vs. 
Searing  North  by  East  five  leagues  off  vs. 

The  fourteenth,  in  the  morning  being  very  faire  weather,  the  wind 
South-east,  we  sayld  vp  the  Riuer  twelue  leagues,  and  had  fiue  fath- 
oms, and  fiue  fathoms  and  a  quarter  lesse ;  and  came  to  a  Streight 
betweene  two  Points,  and  had  eight,  nine,  and  ten  fathoms  r  and  it 
trended  North-east  bv  North,  one  league :  i^nd  wee  had  twelue,  thir- 
teene  and  fourteene  fathomes.  The  Riuer  is  a  mile  broad :  ^ere  is 
very  high  Land  on  both  sides.    Then  wee  went  vp  North-west,  a 

11 
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leagae  and  an  halfe  deepe  water.  Then  North-east  by  North  €aai& 
miles ;  then  North-west  by  North  two  leagues,  and  anchored.  Tbs 
Land  grew  very  high  and  Mountainous.     The  Riuer  is  full  of  fish. 

The  fifteenth,  in  the  morning  was  misty  vntill  the  Sunne  arose : 
then  it  cleered.  So  wee  weighed  with  the  wind  at  South,  and  ran 
▼p  into  the  Riuer  twentie  leagues,  passing  by  high  Mountaines.  Wee 
had  a  very  good  depth,  as  sixe,  seuen,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twelue,  and 
thirteene  fathoms,  and  great  store  of  Salmons  in  the  Riuer.  This 
morning  our  two  Sauages  got  out  of  a  Port  and  swam  away.  After 
we  were  vnder  sayle,  they  called  to  vs  in  scome.  At  night  we  came 
to  other  Mountaines,  which  lie  from  the  Riuers  side.  There  wee 
found  very  louing  people,  and  very  old  men :  where  wee  were  well 
Tsed.    Our  Boat  went  to  fish,  and  caught  great  store  of  very  good  fish. 

The  sixteenth,  faire  and  very  hot  weather.  In  the  morning  onr 
Boat  went  againe  to  fishing,  but  could  catch  but  few,  by  reason  their 
Canoes  had  beene  there  all  night.  This  morning  the  people  came 
aboord,  and  brought  vs  eares  of  Indian  Come,  and  Pompions,  and 
Tabacco :  which  wee  bought  for  trifles.  Wee  rode  still  all  day,  and 
filled  fresh  water ;  at  night  wee  weighed  and  went  two  leagues  higher, 
and  had  shoald  water :  so  wee  anchored  till  dav. 

• 

The  seuenteenth,  faire  Sun-shining  weather,  and  very  hot.  In  the 
morning  as  soone  as  the  Sun  was  vp,  we  set  sayle,  and  ran  vp  sixe 
leagues  higher,  and  found  shoalds  in  the  middle  of  the  channcU,  and 
small  Hands,  but  seuen  fathoms  water  on  both  sides.  Toward  night 
we  borowed  so  neere  the  shoare,  that  we  grounded :  so  we  layed 
out  our  small  anchor,  and  heaued  off  againe.  Then  we  borrowed  on 
the  banke  in  the  channell,  and  came  aground  againe ;  while  the  flood 
ran  we  heaued  ofif  againe,  and  anchored  all  night. 

The  eighteenth,  in  the  morning  was  faire  weather,  and  we  rode 
still.  In  the  after-noone  our  Master's  Mate  went  on  land  with  an  old 
Sauage,  a  Gouemor  of  the  Countrey ;  who  carried  him  to  his  house* 
and  made  him  good  cheere.  The  nineteenth,  was  faire  and  hot 
weather :  at  the  floud  being  neere  eleuen  of  the  clocke,  wee  weighed, 
and  ran  higher  vp  two  leagues  aboue  the  Shoalds,  and  had  no  lease 
w^ater  than  ^Me  fathoms  :  wee  anchored,  and  rode  in  eight  fathomes. 
The  people  of  the  Countrie  came  flocking  aboord,  and  brought  vs 
Grapes,  and  Pompions,  which  wee  bought  for  trifles.  And  many 
brought  us  Beuers  skinnes,  and  Otters  skinnes,  which  wee  bought 
for  Beades,  Kniues,  and  Hatchets.     So  we  rode  there  all  night. 

The  twentieth,  in  the  morning  was  faire  weather.  Our  Master's 
Mate  with  foure  men  more  went  vp  with  our  Boat  to  sound  the  Riuer, 
and  found  two  leagues  aboue  vs  but  two  fathomes  water,  and  the 
channell  very  narrow ;  and  aboue  that  place  seuen  or  eight  fathomes. 
Toward  night  they  returned  :  and  we  rode  still  all  night  The  one 
and  twentieth,  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  all  Southerly :  we 
determined  yet  once  more  to  go  farther  vp  into  the  Riuer,  to  trie  what 
depth  and  breadth  it  did  beare ;  but  much  people  resorted  aboord,  so 
we  went  not  this  day.  Our  Carpenter  went  on  land,  and  made  a 
Fore-yard.    And  our  liCaster  and  his  Mate  determined  to  trie  some 
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of  the  chiefe  men  of  the  Countrey,  whether  they  had  any  treacherie 
in  them.  So  they  tooke  them  downe  into  the  Cabbin,  and  gave  them 
80  much  wine  and  A^a  vit^^  that  they  were  all  merrie :  and  one  of 
them  had  his  wife  with  him,  which  sate  so  modestly,  as  any  of  our 
Countrey  women  would  doe  in  a  strange  place.  In  the  end,  one  of 
them  was  drunke,  which  had  beene  aboord  of  our  ship  all  the  time 
that  we  had  beene  there :  and  that  was  strange  to  them ;  for  they 
could  not  tell  how  to  take  it.  The  Canoes  and  folke  went  all  on 
shoare :  but  some  of  them  came  againe,  and  brought  stropes  of 
Beades:  some  had  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten;  and  gaue  him.  So 
he  slept  all  night  quietly. 

The  two  and  twentieth,  was  faire  weather :  in  the  morning  our 
Master's  Mate  and  foure  more  of  the  companie  went  vp  with  our 
Boat  to  sound  the  Riuer  higher  vp.  The  people  of  the  Countrey 
came  not  aboord  till  noone  :  but  when  they  came,  and  saw  the  San* 
ages  well,  they  were  glad.  So  at  three  of  the  clocke  in  the  after- 
noone  they  came  aboord,  and  brought  Tabacco,  and  more  Beades, 
and  gaue  them  to  our  Master,  and  made  an  Oration,  and  shewed  him 
all  the  Countrey  round  about  Then  they  sent  one  of  their  compa- 
nie on  land,  who  presently  returned,  and  brought  a  great  Platter  full 
of  Venison,  dressed  by  themselues ;  and  they  caused  him  to  eate 
with  them :  then  they  made  him  reuerence,  and  departed  all  saue  the 
old  man  that  lay  aboord.  This  night  at  ten  of  the  clocke,  our  Boate 
returned  in  a  showre  of  raine  from  sounding  of  the  Riuer ;  and  found 
it  to  bee  at  an  end  for  shipping  to  goe  in.  For  they  had  been  vp 
eight  or  nine  leagues,  and  found  but  seuen  foot  water,  and  vnconstant 
soundings. 

The  three  and  twentieth,  faire  weather.  At  twelue  of  the  clocke 
wee  weighed,  and  went  downe  two  leagues  to  a  shoald  that  had  two 
channels,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  another  on  the  other,  and  had  lit- 
tle wind,  whereby  the  tide  layed  vs  vpon  it.  So,  there  wee  sate  on 
ground  the  space  of  an  houre  till  the  floud  came.  Then  wee  had  a 
httie  gale  of  wind  at  the  West.  So  wee  got  our  ship  into  deepe  wa- 
ter, and  rode  all  night  very  well. 

The  foiure  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather :  the  winde  at  the  North- 
west, wee  weighed,  and  went  downe  the  Riuer  seuen  or  eight 
leagues ;  and  at  halfe  ebbe  we  came  on  ground  on  a  banke  of  Oze 
in  the  middle  of  the  Riuer,  and  sate  there  till  the  floud.  Then  wee 
went  on  Land,  and  gathered  good  store  of  Chest-nuts.  At  ten  of 
the  clocke  wee  came  off  into  deepe  water,  and  anchored." 

It  appears  from  tliis  account  that  Hudson  himself  sailed  a  lit- 
tle above  where  the  city  of  Hudson  now  stands.  It  is  evident 
that  a  boat  with  the  mate  and  four  hands  went  up  as  far  as  Alba- 
ny. On  the  passage  down,  Hudson's  men  frequently  went  on 
snore,  and  han  several  friendly  interviews  with  the  natives.  But 
when  the  ship  came  below  the  highlands,  the  Indians  appeared 
to  be  of  a  different  character,  and  were  extremely  troublesome ; 
especially  those  who  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
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Hiey  attempted  to  rob  the  ship,  and  repeatedly  shot  at  the  crew, 
with  bows  and  arrows ;  none  of  the  ship's  crew,  however,  sp* 
peared  to  have  been  injured.  During  these  attacks,  Hudsoirs 
men  fired  upon  the  Indians  and  killed  ten  or  twelve  of  their  nam* 
ber.  The  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth, 
was  called  "  Manna-hataP  On  Oct.  4th,  (just  one  month  from 
the  day  on  which  he  landed  within  Sandy  Hook),  Hudson  came 
out  of  the  river  which  bears  his  name,*  and  without  anchoring  in 
the  bay,  stood  out  to  sea.  He  steered  directly  for  Europe,  and 
on  Nov.  7th,  "  arrived,"  as  the  vnriter  of  the  journal  expresses  it» 
"  in  the  range  of  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire. 

The  next  year,  1610^  Hudson  undertook  a  fourth  voyage  in 
quest  of  a  northwest  passage  to  India.  He  left  England  in 
April,  and  reached  the  American  coast  early  in  the  summer.  He 
soon  discovered  the  great  northern  Bay  which  bears  his  name. 
There,  after  an  unwise  delay,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  a  dis* 
tressing  and  dangerous  winter.  In  tlie  spring,  in  adcution  to  all 
his  other  misfortunes,  he  foimd  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and 
mutiny  growing  among  his  crew,  and,  at  length,  manifesting  it* 
self  in  open  violence.  This  proceeded  so  far,  that  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  June,  1611,  a  majority  of  the  crew  rose,  took  the 
ccmnnand  of  the  ship,  put  Hudson,  his  son,  and  seven  othen» 
most  of  whom  were  sick  or  lame,  into  a  boat,  turned  them  adrift 
in  the  ocean,  and  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.  They  never 
were  heard  oif  afterwards. 

Dutch  Settlements  at  New  York  and  Albany. 

''  The  States'  General  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1614,  granted  a  patent  to  simdry  merchants  for  an  ez- 
chisive  trade  on  Hudson's  river.  In  the  grant  the  country  was 
styled  New  Netherlands.  The  company  the  same  year  buih  a 
fort  and  trading  house  on  an  island  in  the  river,  about  half  a  mile 
below  where  the  city  of  Albany  now  stands.  Henry  Christiaens 
was  entrusted  with  the  command.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  establishment  formed  by  the  Dutch  in  the  New  Netlicrlands. 
It  was  judiciously  selected  for  defence  against  savages.  The 
island  at  present  is  called  Dunn's  island,  and  contains  about  sev- 
enty acres  of  land.  It  is  near  the  west  side  of  the  river.  It  is 
alluvial  and  very  fertile,  being  mostly  subject  to  annual  inunda- 

*  Hudaon  did  not  ffive  hit  own  name  to  the  riyer  he  discovered.  He  atyled  it 
emphatically,  the  "  Great  River"  or  the  **  Great  River  of  the  Mountains,'^  prabft. 
htj  from  the  extraordmary  circomstance  of  such  a  body  of  water  flowinfif  thioagh 
tfcie  moontaiiw  without  a  cataract.  At  an  early  period  it  was  familiarly  caUed  Hmi* 
gmCt  river  in  lome  of  the  public  documents  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  govemmeui, 
but  more  frequently  the  North  River,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware,  which  be- 
ing within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  waa  called  by  them  the  South  Emr, 
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tkrns.  The  land  was  cleared  and  under  cultiyation.  The  Mo- 
hawks every  year  planted  it  with  com.  On  this  island  they  had 
a  small  village.    I)unn's  island  now  contains  one  house. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  the  company  erected 
another  small  fort  and  a  trading  house  at  the  southerly  end  of 
Manhattan  island.  The  fort  occupied  a  part  of  the  battery,  and 
•(»ne  of  the  grounds  adjoining  it  on  the  north.  To  this  estab- 
ffhshment  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  Both  were 
inclosed  vntn  palhsadoes,  and  mounted  with  some  small  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  Mohawks,  Mohiccons,  Sec.  gave  to  the  Dutch 
a  very  friendly  reception.  They  sold  them  furs  and  provisions, 
and  treated  them  like  brethren.  They  imagined  that  the  resi- 
dence of  these  strangers  would  be  only  temporary.  Adrian  Block, 
in  1614,  sailed  from  the  fort  and  trading  house  at  the  south  end 
d  Manhattan  island,  through  the  Sound  to  Cape  Cod,  and  visit- 
ed the  intermediate  coasts  and  islands.  He  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  ever  passed  through  Hell  Gate. 

In  1615  the  company  constructed  a  small  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  Norman's  Kill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southerly  of  the  fort 
on  Dunnes  island.  The  place  where  the  city  of  Albany  stands, 
and  the  adjoining  parts,  the  Mohawks  called  Schaunaughtada, 
that  is,  a  place  beyond,  on  the  other  side,  or  over  the  plains. 
The  designation  was,  in  respect  to  Ohnowalagantle,  on  the  river 
Mohawk  or  Canncogahakalononitade.  At  the  time  the  Dutch  ar- 
rived, several  small  bands  of  Mohawks  resided  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  islands  in  that  stream.  The  eastern 
bank  of  that  river  was  occupied  by  the  bands  of  the  Maheakan- 
neews.  The  river  was  the  boundary  between  those  hostile  tribes. 
Violent  disputes  then  existed  between  the  members  living  on  its 
banks  in  relation  to  the  islands.  The  Hudson  was  called  by  the 
Mohawks  Cahohatatea,  and  by  the  Lenni  Lenape,  Mahackanegh- 
tuck.  To  Schaunaughtada  the  Dutch  first  bestowed  the  appel- 
lation of  Aurania,  and  then  Bevcrwyck. 

The  company  in  1618  built  a  redoubt  at  Kingston  landing, 
and  established  a  post  at  Esopus,  now  Kingston,  in  the  county  ojf 
Ulster.  This  place  is  on  the  south  side  of  Esopus  creek,  and 
two  miles  west  of  the  landing.  The  banks  of  the  Hudson  be- 
low Catskill,  and  those  of  Walkill  and  Rundout  rivers,  and  of 
Esopus  creek,  were  inhabited  bv  bands  of  the  Mohiccons  and 
Mohickanders,  or  Wabingas.  The  Mohiccons  and  Wabingas 
belonged  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  and  were  kin- 
dred tribes. 

Between  the  years  1616  and  1620,  about  twenty  persons  be- 
longing to  the  company  went  from  the  fort  on  Dunn's  island,  be- 
low ^bany,  to  Ohnowalagantle,  now  Schenectady,  where  they 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Mohawks,  firom  whom  they 

!!• 
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bought  some  land  on  which  they  erected  a  trading  house.  TU 
they  surrounded  with  pickets  and  fortified.  Then  Ohnowalagaft 
tie  was  a  considerable  town,  and  contained  several  villages  iM 
hamlets.  The  principal  village  stood  witliin  the  bounds  of  dbi 
present  city.  The  rich  and  beautiful  intervale  lands  on  the  Mo 
lifv?k,  around  the  city,  were  mostly  cleared  and  cultivated,  (k 
these  the  Mohawks  grew  com,  beans,  and  squashes,  which  ■ 
part  afforded  them  subsistence.  According  to  tradition,  the  lA 
lage  of  Ohnowalagantle  occupied  the  site  of  Connugharuwnghii 
rie,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mohawks.  The  same  tniditioii  i» 
forms  us  that  it  was  abandoned  some  ages  anterior  to  the  cdflas< 
zation,  and  that  Icanderago,  at  the  mouth  of  Schoharie  crock 
was  selected  for  the  new  capital.  We  have  no  certain  infbna» 
tion  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Mohawks  residing  at  Obct» 
walagantle  when  the  Dutch  came  to  it.  According  to  some  ae- 
cotmts  there  were  eight  hundred  fighting  men,  and  according  1i 
others,  less.  The  same  accounts  infonn  us  that  three  hunobec 
warriors  lived  upon  the  lands  which  have  since  been  included  ii 
one  farm.  Without  attempting  to  reconcile  these  jarring  accounts 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  numbers  were  considerable. 

The  company  m  1618  erected  an  establishment  at  Beisea 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  Wabingas  called  this  phe( 
Scheyichbi;  and  the  flat  country,  south  and  southeast  ot  dn 
mountains,  comprising  parts  of  the  latter  state  and  Pennsyivank, 
Tiilpahocking. 

The  States'  General  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  year  1621, 
made  a  grant  of  the  whole  country  to  the  Dutch  West  India 
company.  In  1 623  this  company  formed  two  new  establishments, 
the  one  on  die  west  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  the  other  on  Ac 
west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  where  the  city  of  Hartford  hai 
since  been  built.  Forts  and  trading  houses  were  erected  at  boCb 
places.  To  the  former  they  gave  the  name  of  Nassau,  and  to 
the  latter  that  of  Good  Hope.  Johannes  de  la  Montague  wai 
the  first  deputy  governor  at  the  last  place.  The  same  year  the} 
built  fort  Orange  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  about  half  i 
mile  above  Dunn's  island.  A  village  soon  rose  in  its  vicinitr. 
Fort  Orange  stood  in  the  southeasterly  quarter  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany." — Macavleifs  Hist,  N,  Y. 

The  following  cut  shows  the  principal  buildings  standing  on  the 

S resent  site  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1659.  The  foUowii^ 
escription  of  New  York  at  about  that  period,  is  copied  firan 
"  Oguby^s  America^^  a  large  folio  volume  illustrated  oy  ^upm* 
Tings,  published  in  London  in  1671.  This  work  contains  a  Tie« 
of  rfovum  Amsterodamuniy  (as  it  is  caUed),  similar  to  the  engiw< 
ing  firom  which  the  following  cut  is  copied. 
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Nieuw  Amtterdam,  m  1659. 
IS  ehnicfa.    C,  tb«  wind  milt.    D,  tba  Jbg,  whuli  a  boMUl 
.  the  bouu  or  Lhe  Gen«nl.    0, 

"It  is  placed  i^n  the  neck  of  the  island  Manhattans  looking 
towards  the  Sea;  encompass'd  with  Hudson's  River,  which  is  six 
Miles  broad,  the  town  is  compact  and  oval,  with  very  fair  streets 
and  seveial  good  Houses ;  the  rest  are  built  muph  after  tlie  manner 
of  Holland,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred  Houses,  which  in 
those  parts  are  held  considerable:  Upon  one  side  of  the  Town  id 
James-Fort,  capable  to  lodge  three  hundred  souldiers  and  Officers ; 
it  hath  four  bastions,  forty  Pieces  of  Cannon  mounted  ;  the  Walls 
of  Stone,  lined  with  a  thick  Rampart  of  Earth,  well  accommodated 
with  a  spring  of  Fresh  Water,  always  fumish'd  witli  Arms  and 
Ammumtion  against  Accidents:  Distant  from  the  Sea  seven 
Leagues,  it  aSbrds  a  safe  entrance,  even  to  unskilful  Pilots;  under 
the  Town  side,  sliips  of  any  burthen  may  ride  secure  against  any 
Storms;  the  Current  of  the  River  being  broken  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  small  Island,  which  lies  a  mile  distant  from  the  Town. 

About  ten  Miles  from  New  York  is  a  place  cali'd  Hel!  Gate, 
which  being  a  narrow  passage,  there  runneth  a  violent  Stream 
both  upon  Flood  and  Ebb ;  and  in  the  middle  lie  some  Rocky 
Islands,  which  the  Current  sets  so  violently  upon,  that  it  threateoa 
present  Shipwrack;  and  upon  the  Flood  is  a  large  Whirlwind, 
which  continually  sends  forth  a  hideous  roaring;  enough  to  af- 
fright any  Stranger  from  passing  farther;  and  to  wait  for  some 
Charon  lo  conduct  him  through;  yet  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
little  or  no  danger:  It  is  a  place  of  great  Defence  against  any 
Enemy  coming  in  that  way,  which  a  small  Fortification  would  ' 
absolutely  prevent,  and  necessitate  them  to  come  in  at  the  West 
find  of  Long  Island  by  Sandy  Hook,  where  Statten  Island  forces 
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them  ¥dthin  the  Command  of  the  Fort  at  New  York,  which  is  <n)e 
of  the  best  Pieces  of  Defence  in  the  North  parts  of  America.  It 
is  built  most  of  Brick  and  Stone  and  cover'a  with  Red  and  Black 
Tyle,  and  tlie  Land  being  high,  it  ^ves  at  a  distance  a  most 
pleasing  prospect  to  the  Spectators.  The  inhabitants  consist  most 
of  Engliui  and  Dutch,  and  have  a  considerable  trade  vdth  Indians 
for  Beaver,  Otter  and  Rackoon  Skins  with  other  Furrs;  as  also 
for  Bear,  Deer,  and  Elke-Skins;  and  are  supply'd  with  Tenison 
and  Fowl  in  the  winter,  and  Fish  in  the  Summer  by  the  Tnrliawy^ 
which  they  buy  at  an  easie  Rate;  and  having  tnc  Goantiey 
round  about  tliem,  and  are  continually  fumish'd  with  all  such  pro- 
visions as  are  needful  for  the  Life  ol  Man,  not  onely  by  tbe  Eng* 
lish  and  Dutch  within  their  own,  but  likewise  by  the  adjacent 
Colonies. 

The  Manhattans,  or  Great  River  being  the  chiefest,  having 
with  two  ^vide  Moutlis  wash'd  the  mighty  Island  Watcmwahs, 
falls  into  the  Ocean.  The  Southern  Mouth  is  call'd  Port  May,  or 
Godyns  Bay.  In  the  middle  thereof  lies  an  Island  call'd  'The 
States  Island ;  and  a  little  higher  the  Manhattans,  so  calPd  from 
the  Natives  which  on  the  East  side  of  the  River  dwell  on  the 
Main  Continent.  They  are  a  cruel  people,  and  Enemies  to  the 
Hollanders,  as  also  of  the  Sanhikans  which  reside  on  the  West- 
ern Shore.  Farther  up  are  the  Mackwaes  and  Mahikans  which 
continually  War,  one  against  another.  In  like  manner  all  the 
Inhabitants  on  the  West  Side  of  the  River  Manhattan,  are  com- 
monly at  enmity  with  those  Uiat  possess  the  Eastern  Shore ;  who 
also  usM  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Hollanders,  when  as  the  other 
People  at  the  Westward  kept  good  correspondency  with  them. 
On  a  small  Island  near  the  Shore  of  the  Mackwaes,  lav  fonn- 
crly  a  Fort,  provided  with  two  Drakes  and  eleven  Stone  Guns, 
yet  was  at  last  deserted." 

"  The  settlement  and  fort  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Nieuw 
Amsterdam,  by  the  Dutch,  down  to  the  time  of  the  surrender  by 
Governor  Stuyvesant  to  the  English,  in  1664.  Then  for  ten 
years  under  the  rule  of  Cols.  Nicolls  and  Lovelace,  acting  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  called  New  York;  but  in  August,  1673, 
a  Dutch  fleet,  in  time  of  war,  re-captured  it  from  the  British,  and 
while  exercising  their  rule  for  their  High  Mightinesses  of  Holland, 
to  the  time  of  the  peace  in  1674,  they  called  the  place  New* 
Orange,  in  compUment  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  fort  they 
celled  Willem  Hendrick. 

The  city  bein^  restored  to  the  British  by  the  treaty,  was  rede- 
livered to  the  Bntish  in  October,  1674.    The  fort  then  took  the 
name  of  Fort  James,  being  built  of  quadrangular  form,  having  ' 
four  bastions,  two  gates,  and  42  cannon.    The  city  again  took  the 
name  of  New  York,  once  and  forever. 
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Stadt  Hxtys,  (Ci/y  HJt)  New  1  «■*,  1642 

[llie  above  is  a  repFcscntabon  of  the  ancient  "StadtHug^  or 
City  Hall,  which  wae  built  eatly  in  the  Dutch  dynas^,  in  16i2. 
it  waa  built  of  stone  at  the  head  of  Coenties  Slip  facing  Pearl 
street.  About  the  year  1700,  it  became  so  weakemd  and 
impunxl,  it  was  k^,  and  a  new  one  erected  by  die  head  of 
BhMd  street,  which  was  afterwards  the  C<»)gren  Hall,  on  the 
comer  of  Wall  street.] 

**  The  city  was  laid  out  in  streets,  some  of  them  crooked  enou^, 
in  165&  It  then  contained  by  enumeration  '  ISO  houses,  with 
extensile  warden  lots,'  and  1000  inhabitants.  In  16T7  another 
estimate  of  the  city  was  made,  and  ascertained  to  contained  368 
hooses.  In  the  year  1674,  an  assessment  of  '  the  most  wealthy 
sokabttants''  having  been  made,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  total  of 
1-34  estates  amounted  to  95,000/. 

Dating  the  military  rule  of  Governor  Colve,  who  held  the  city 
for  one  year  under  the  abore  mentioned  capture,  for  the  States  of 
HoHaiid,  erny  thing  partook  of  a  military  character,  and  the  laws 
still  in  preservation  at  Albany  show  the  energy  of  a  rigorous  dis- 
dpliiie.  Then  the  Dutch  mayor,  at  the  head  of  the  city  militia, 
held  his  daily  parades  before  the  City  Hall  (Stadt  Hnys),  then  at 
Coenties  S!ip ;  and  every  evening  at  sunset,  he  received  from  the 
principal  guard  of  the  fori,  called  the  hoofd  wagt,  the  keys  Of  the 
tsSy,  and  tncrcupon  proceeded  with  a  guard  of  six  to  lock  the  city 
gates  ;  then  to  place  a  Burger-viagt — a  citizen-guard,  as  night* 
tntclws  at  assigned  places.  The  same  mayors  also  went  the 
rounds  at  sunrise  to  open  the  gates,  and  to  restore  the  keys  to  the 
officer  of  the  fort.  All  this  was  sm-ely  a  toilsome  serrice  for  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  that  day,  and  must 
hare  presented  an  irksome  honor  to  any  mayor  who  loved  his 
comfort  and  repose. 

It  may  amuse  some  of  the  present  generation,  so  little  used  to 
Dutch  names,  to  Icam  some  of  the  titles  once  so  femiliar  in  New 
To^  and  now  so  little  understood.    Such  as, — De  H«er  Ogidtr, 
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or  Hoofd-Schmt — High  Sheriff.  De  Fiscael,  or  Procureur  Gen. 
Attorney  General.  Wees-Meesters — Guardians  of  orphans.— 
Jioy-Aleesters — Regulators  of  fences.  Groot  Burgerrecht  and 
Klein  Burgerrecht — The  great  and  small  citizenship,  which  then 
marked  the  two  orders  of  society.  Eyck-Meester—The  Weigh 
Master.  The  Schout,  (tlie  SheriiT)  Bourgomasteri  and  Sck^eru 
— then  ruled  the  city  '  as  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Fathetiand.'  Ge- 
hdm  Schryoer — Recorder — of  secreu.*  " 


Dttleh  Fort  and  EngUsK  Church. 

In  the  year  1633,  the  Dutch  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
the  regular  settlement  of  Albany,  by  the  construction  at  this  pJaoe 
of  Fort  Orange,  and  giving  to  the  little  village  the  name  of  Alt' 
ranie — names  given  in  honor  of  their  Prince  of  Orange.  ThB 
place  for  a  time  bore  the  name  of  Beverwyck  then  Fort  Orange 
until  1647 :  then  Williamstadt  until  1664  ;  when  it  received  at 
the  British  conquest  the  name  of  Albany.  It  was  for  a  long  period 
the  advanced  post  for  the  fur  trade.  Here  was  the  proper  Tn^llt^n!^ 
for  all  the  "  Five  Nations"  or  Iroquois,  could  gather  from  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  a  great  plice 
of  resort  for  Indian  visitors. 

"  Tlie  fort,  a  great  building  of  atone  was  constructed  on  a  hij^ 
steep  hill  at  the  west  end  of  Stato-strcct,  having  around  it  s  hi^ 
and  thick  wall,  where  they  now  have  a  state  house  and  a  fine 
cconmanding  view  over  the  tovm  below.  The  English  church 
was  fust  below  it,  at  the  west  end  of  a  market ;  ana  the  original 
old  Dutch  church,  now  down,  of  Gothic  appearance,  stoodintbe 
middle  of  State  street  of  the  eastern  end — of  which  the  cut  seen 
(n  the  q>po8ite  page  is  a  representation. 

•  WitNo'a  Sketcbei  of  0!da&  Times  in  N.  T, 
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Ameunt  Dutch  Ckuni  m  Atimf. 
ProfeHor  Kalm,  who  visited  Albany  in  1749,  has  left  us  some 
hctB.  AH  tbejieople  then  understood  Dutch.  All  the  houses 
itoad  gaUe-end  to  the  street ;  the  ends  were  of  brick  and  the  side 
wiBi  ef  planka  or  logs ;  the  gutters  on  the  roofs  went  out  dmost 
to  die  middle  of  the  street,  greatly  annoying  travelers  in  their 
discllirge.  At  the  itoopes  (porches)  the  people  spent  much  of 
dwir  time,  especially  <m  the  snady  side  ;  and  in  the  evenings  they 
were  filled  with  people  of  both  sexes.  The  streets  were  dirty, 
bv  reason  of  the  cattle  possessing  their  free  use  during  the  summer 
l^hta.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  stoves,  and  their  chimnies 
were  so  wide  t}iai  one  could  drive  through  them  with  a  cart  and 
tunes.  Many  people  still  made  wampum  to  sell  to  the  Indians 
■nd  traders.  Dutch  manners  every  where  prevailed  ;  but  their 
diBM  in  general  was  after  the  English  form.  They  were  regarded 
M  close  in  traffic ;  were  very  irugal  in  their  house  economy  and 
diet.  Their  women  were  over-flice  in  cleanliness,  scouring  floors 
ud  kitchen  utensils  several  times  a  week  ;  rising  very  eany  and 
coins  to  sleep  very  late.  Their  servants  were  chiefly  negroes. 
Their  breakfast  was  tea  without  milk,  using  sugar  by  putting  a 
null  bit  into  the  mouth.  Their  dinner  was  buttermilk  and  bre^ ; 
and  if  to  that  they  added  sugar,  it  was  deemed  delicious.  Some- 
tinies  they  had  bread  and  inilk,  and  sometimes  roasted  or  boiled 


At  the  period  of  the  first  settlements  in  New- York  and  New- 
Eiu^and,  there  was  some  collision  between  the  Dutch  and  English 
snuorities,  originating  in  conflicting  claims  to  the  same  territory, 
"nie  following  correspondence  between  Govembr  Kiefl  of  New- 
Netherlands  and  Governor  Eaton,  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
Uaited  Colonies,  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  these  difficulties. 
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The  letters  here  inserted,  with  many  other  of  the  like  nature,  an 
to  be  found  in  the  2d  vol.  of  HazartTs  Historical  Collections. 

"The   Commissioners  of  Connecticute    complayned    of    aeDen 

insolencies  and  iniuries  with  an  high  hand  lately  committed  and  maji 

tained  by  the  Dutch  agent,  and  some  of  his  family  to  the  Distmbaao 

of  the  peace  there  ;  and  a  protest  lately  sent  by  the  Dntch  GoTemiND 

against  New  Haven,  with  the  answer  returned  were  read.     Hi 

Protest  was  written  in  Latine,the  contents  in  English  was  as  followell 

*  We  William  Kieft  gencrall  Director,  and  the  Senate  of  Now 

Netherlands  for  the  high  and  mighty  Lords  the  States  oi  the  Vnita 

Belgicke  Provinces,  for  his  Excellency  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  fa 

the  most  noble  Lords,  the  Administrators  of  the  West  India  Compav 

to  thee  Theophilus  Eaton  Govemoore  of  this  jdace,  by  tb  called  tl! 

Red  Hills  in  New  Netherland,  but  by  the  English  called  New  Harei 

we  give  notice  that  some  years  past,  yours  (without  any  occaaioi 

given  by  vs,  and  without  any  necessity  imposed  vpon  them,  but  wU 

an  unsatiable  desire  of  possessing  that  which  is  ours,  agahmtonrpni 

testations,  against  the  law  of  Nations,  and  the  anncient  laagiis  Al 

Kings  Majesty  of  greate  Britaine,  and  our  superiours)  haue  indireflll] 

entmd  the  limitt  of  New  Netherland,  vsurped  diuerse  places  in  thfSm 

and  haue  bene  very  injurious  vnto  vs,  neither  hane  they  gtwwk  aalia 

U^oom  thongh  oft  required :  And  because  you  and  yours  haue  of  hie  da 

temined  to  fasten  your  foote  neare  Mauritius  River  in  this  Piofiuoii 

and  there  not  onely  to  disturb  our  trade  (of  noe  man  hitherto  qnea 

tioned)  and  to  draw  it  to  yourselues,  but  vtterly  to  destroy  it,  wan 

compeled  againe  to  Protest,  and  by  these  presents  doe  protest  againal 

you  as  against  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  disturbers  of  the  poUiahi 

quiet,  T1^  if  you  do  not  restore  the  places  you  haue  vsurped,  and  i» 

paire  the  losse  we  haue  suffered^  we  shall  by  such  meanes  as  Gkid  af 

roords,  manfully  recover  them.     Neither  doe  we  thincke  thk 

yoor  publicke  peace  but  shall  cast  the  cause  of  the  ensuinge 

vpon  you.     Given  in  Amsterdam  forte  August  3, 1646,  NewsCile. 

WILLIAM  KIEFT. 

The  Answere  was  returned  in  Latine  to  the  said  protest  die  Cott* 
tents  as  followeth. 

Ts  ike  Right  Warshipfidl  WILLIAM  KIEFT  Gauenumre  ff  fli 

IhAch  in  New  Netherulno. 
SIR, 

BY  some  of  yours  I  haue  receaued  a  Potest  vnder  your  hand  Dil. 
Aug.  3.  1646  wherein  you  pretend  we  haue  indirectly  entered  tiia 
limits  of  New  Netherland,  vsurped  diuerse  places  in  them,  and  haaa 
ofired  you  many  injuries.  Thus  in  generall,  and  in  reference  to  sooBi 
yeare  past,  more  particulerly  that  to  the  disturbance,  nay  to  the  Titer 
destiaction  of  your  trade,  we  haue  lately  set  foote  neare  Maniiliaa 
Riuer  in  that  province  dec. 

We  doe  truely  professe  we  know  noe  such  Rirer,  nor  can  cott- 
ceiua  what  Riuer  you  intend  by  that  naae  vnlessa  it  be  tliat  wkkll 
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the  English  haue  longe  and  still  doe  call,  Hudson's  Riuer.  Nor  haue 
we  at  any  time  fonnerly  or  lately  entred  vpon  any  place  to  which  yon 
had,  or  haue  any  knowne  title,  nor  in  any  other  respect  beene  injurious 
to  you.  It  is  true  we  haue  lately  vpon  Pawgussett  Riuer,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  the  English  Plantations,  built  a  small 
house  within  pur  owne  limits,  many  miles  hay  leagues  from  the  Man- 
hattoes  from  your  tradinge  house  and  from  any  porte  of  Hudson's 
River,  at  which  we  expect  little  trade  but  can  compell  none,  the 
Indians  beinge  free  to  trade  with  you,  vs,  Connecticute,  Mattachusetts, 
or  with  any  others :  nor  did  we  build  there  till  we  had  first  purchased 
a  due  title  fVom  the  true  proprietors  :  what  injuries  and  outrages  in 
our  persons  and  estates  at  the  Manhattoes  in  Delawar  River  &c.  we 
haue  receiued  from  you,  our  former  letters  and  protest  doe  both  declare 
and  proue  to  all  which  you  have  hitherto  given  very  vnsatbfyinge  an* 
sweres :  But  whatever  our  losses  and  sufTeringe  haue  beene,  we 
GOQceiue  we  haue  neither  done,  nor  returned  any  thinge  euen  vnto 
this  day,  but  what  doth  agree  with  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  Nations, 
and  with  that  ancient  confederation  and  amity  betwixt  our  Superiours 
at  home,  soe  that  we  shall  readily  refer  all  questions  and  difiference 
betwixt  you  and  vs  euen  from  first  to  last  to  any  due  examination  and 
lodgement,  either  heere  or  in  Europe  and  by  these  presents  doe  refer 
them,  being  well  assured  that  his  Majesty  our  soueraigne  Lord  Charles 
Kinge  of  great  Britaine  and  the  Parliament  of  England  now  assembled 
will  maintaine  their  owne  right  and  our  iust  liberties  against  any  who 
by  Tnjnst  encroachment  shall  wronge  them  or  theirs,  and  that  your 
owne  Principalis  vpon  a  due  and  mature  consideration  will  also  see 
aad  approue  the  righteousnes  of  our  proceedings.  T.  E. 

New  HaveH  in  Ifew  England  August  \2th  1646.  old  stUe, 

The  premisses  being  duly  considered  both  in  reference  to  Hartford 
iod  New  Hauen  the  Commissioners  thought  fitt  to  expresse  their  ap- 
prehentions  in  writinge  to  the  Dutch  Gouemor  in  latine  but  the 
Contents  as  followeth. 

To  the  Right  Worshipful  WILLIAM  KIEFT,  Gouemor  &c. 

SIR, 

YPON  a  due  consideration  how  peace  (a  choice  blessinge)  may  be 
continued,  we  are  carefuU  to  enquire  and  search  into  those  differences 
and  ofiences  soe  long  continued  betwixt  some  of  our  confederates  and 
vour  seines :  it  is  neare  3  yeares  since  the  Governor  of  Mattachusets 
by  consent  and  advice  of  the  Counsell  of  that  Colony,  did  particularly 
[NTopounde  to  your  consideration  sundry  injurious  and  vnworthy  pas- 
sages done  by  your  Agent  vpon  the  fresh  Riuer,  and  some  of  his 
(amily  vpon  our  brethren  at  Hartford  to  all  which  you  returned  an 
Ignoramus  with  an  ofTensiue  addicon  which  we  leaue  to  a  Review  and 
better  consideration,  what  inquiry  and  order  you  after  made  and  tooke 
to  snppresse  such  miscarriages  for  the  future,  we  haue  not  beard,  but 
certainly  your  Agent,  and  his  company  are  now  growne  to  a  strange 
and  ynsufferable  bouldnes  (we  hope  without  commission)  An  Indian 
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Lue  liable  to  publicke  punishment  fled  from  her  Master  at  Haitfetd, 
ia  entertayned  in  your  house  at  Hartford,  and  though  required  hr  die 
magistrate  is  vnder  the  hands  of  your  Agent  there  denyed,  and  we 
heaxe  she  is  either  marryed,  or  abused  by  one  of  your  men :  Socli  m 
servant  is  parte  of  her  master's  estate,  and  a  more  considerable  pule 
tlien  a  beast,  our  children  will  not  longer  be  secure  if  this  be  BuHaied ! 
your  Agent  himselfe  in  height  of  disorder  and  contempt  of  authority, 
resists  the  watch  at  Hartford,  drawes  and  breakes  his  rapier  vpoii  thm 
weapons  and  by  flight  escapes,  had  he  bene  slaine  in  this  prooda  ^ 
ftODt,  his  bloud  had  beene  vpon  his  owne  head  :  I.«astly  to  passe  by 
other  particulars,  some  of  your  horses  being  pownded  for  dunage 
done  in  the  English  Come,  your  Agent  and  4  more  made  aa  assMilt, 
iiid  stroke  him  who  legally  sought  justice,  and  in  an  hostile  way  tooke 
away  his  teame  and  laden. 

We  have  also  seene  a  Protest  of  yours  Dat.  Aug.  3. 1646  New  slilet 
against  our  Confederates  of  New  Haven  with  their  Answer  Dal.  Ang. 
13th,  and  deliuered  to  leiftenant  Baxtey  your  messenger :  vpon  oar 
most  serious  consideration  of  the  contents  togeither  with  their  title 
keere  held  forth,  we  conceiue  their  Answere  fayre  and  just;  and 
hope  it  will  cleare  their  proceedings,  and  giue  you  full  satisfactioii. 
jet  to  prevent  all  inconveniences  which  may  grow  by  any  part  of  the 
pcemises,  we  haue  sent  this  bearer,  by  whome  v/e  desire  such  a  retnme 
is  may  testify  your  concurrence  with  vs  to  embrace  and  pursue  right- 
eousnes  and  peace. 

Vpon  information  that  the  Dutch  Govemor'in  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Mattachusets  chargeth  Mr.  Whitinge,  one  of  the  Mag- 
istrates of  Connecticut  that  at  the  Manhattoes  he  should  sst  The 
English  were  fooles  to  suflTer  the  Dutch  to  Hue  there,  Mr.  Whithige 
vpon  other  occasions  beinge  nowe  at  New  Haven  the  Commissiooen 
enquired  of  him  what  had  passed  betwixt  him  and  the.  Dutch  Qoiv- 
einoure  or  him  and  others  at  the  Manhattoes,  end  therevpon  in  Bn^ish 
wrote  another  letter  to  the  Dutch  Govemoure  as  followeth : 

SIR, 

SINCE  your  former  dated  the  fifth  of  this  present  we  hane  9poki&a 
with  Mr.  Whitinge  conceminge  words  you  chardge  him  with  in  yonr 
letter  to  the  Govemoure  of  the  Mattachusets,  he  professeth  he  neiihei 
lemembereth  nor  knoweth  any  such  words  spoken  by  him,  and  we 
eoidd  wish  tliat  all  such  provokinge  and  threatninge  language  ini|^ 
be  forborne  on  both  parts,  as  contrary  to  that  peace  and  neighboor^ 
correspondency  which  we  desire  sincerely  to  preserue  betwixt  the  2 
nations.  Mr.  Whitinge  complaines  of  a  sentence  lately  passed  against 
him  in  his  absence  at  the  Manatoes,  when  he  had  noe  agent  there  to 
pleade  to  his  cause,  or  to  giue  in  his  evidence,  and  that  demandingn 
a  just  debt  long  since  due  from  some  of  yours,  he  receiued  neither 
that  help  of  justice  from  your  selfe  nor  soe  fair  an  answere  as  the 
cause  required  and  he  expected,  we  are  assured  you  will  both  cranle 
him  a  review  in  the  former  and  free  passage  for  recoveringe  drats  aa 
all  the  Colonies  wdl  readily  doe  to  any  of  yours  incur  Goarts^yfn 


vour  answere  to  our  iormer  you  wUl  please  to  adde  a  word  or  two 
eoocaniing  the  {nemiaes,  it  may  settle  a  right  understaoduige  betwixt 
v%  we  rest  ^'ours*  &c. 
.    Sepiembff  7tJL  1646.  M  stiyU. 

Ikith  those  letters  were  sent  by  Leiftenant  Godfrey  a  messenger  lo 
the  Dvtch  GoTemoure  the  same  day. 

September  15th  leiftenant  Godfrey  returned  Manattchoes  ani 
liNHighl  2  letters  from  the  dutch  Govemoure,  the  one  in  latine,  tbsi 
other  io  £iiglish«  the  latino  translated  hhth  these  contents. 

To  the  most  noble  and  worthy  Commissioners  of  the  federated  EngUsh 
met  together  at  the  Red  Mounte,  or  Newhaven  in  New  Netherlands^ 
Wm.  Keift  Director  and  the  Senate  of  New  Netherland  doe  send  many 
sdhdations, 

YOURS  dated  the  5th  September,  old  style,  we  receaned  the  21. 
new  style,  by  your  messenger  to  which  we  thincke  sufficient  to  giue 
this  short  answere. 

That  the  Inhabitants  of  Hartford  haue  deceiued  you  with  false  ac- 
cusations as  were  easy  to  be  euidenced  by  us  if  it  were  now  season- 
able to  produce  our  allegations  which  we  can  proue  to  be  true  by  di- 
nerae  attestations  as  well  of  your  owne  Country  men,  as  ours,  togeither 
with  other  authenticke  writinge,  but  that  we  may  not  seeme  to  be 
willing  to  evade  you  with  vaine  words,  we  shall  at  this  time  present 
you  a  few  particulars,  out  of  soe  greate  an  heap,  as  by  the  claw  yon 
may  iudge  of  the  talants  of  the  lyon,  and  therefore  passinge  by  their 
Tsurpinge  of  our  jurisdiccon,  and  of  our  pro))er  grounde  against  pos- 
sessioii  solemnly  taken  by  us,  and  our  protestacons  formerly  made, 
we  doe  say,  that  the  bloud  of  our  Country  men  wrongfully  shed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Hartford,  and  the  sellinge  of  our  domesticke  beasts 
by  them,  doe  sufficiently  testify  the  equity  of  their  proceedings  and 
therefore  your  prejudgement  supported  by  this  Oath  Creto  Coxtiu8,as 
if  you  should  say  Amen,  Amen,  seemes  wonderful  to  ys,  and  done 
contrary  to  the  modesty  requisite  in  such  an  Assemblie,  who  should 
allwaies  keepe  one  eare  for  the  other  party. 

Soe  far  as  concemes  the  Barbarian  handmaide  although  it  be  ap- 
prehended by  some  that  she  is  no  slaue  but  a  free  woman,  because 
she  was  neidier  taken  in  war  nor  bought  with  price,  but  was  in  former 
time  placed  with  me  by  her  parents  for  education,  yet  we  will  not 
suffer  her  to  be  wrongfully  detayned,  but  wither  he  shall  pay  the 
damadge  to  her  Mr.  or  she  shal  be  restored  to  him  we  will  not  suffer 
him  that  desires  her  for  his  wife  to  marry  her,  vntill  she  be  lawfully 
baptised.  Concerning  the  breaking  in  of  our  Agent  vpon  the  watch 
at  Hartford  we  truly  conceiue  that  watches  are  appointed  for  the  de- 
fence of  townes  against  the  violence  of  enemies,  and  not  for  the  hind- 
eringe  of  friends  retume  to  their  owne  houses,  and  therefore  least 
mischeifes  happen,  it  were  good  to  committ  such  a  trust  to  skillfull 
men,  and  not  to  ignorant  boyes  who  when  they  once  finde  themselues 
loaden  with  armes,  thinke  they  may  alsoe  lawfully  cry  out  etiam  nos 
neena  nniamus. 
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Certainely  when  we  heare  the  Inhabitants  of  Hartford  complaynin^ 
cf  TB,  we  seeme  to  heare  £8op8  wolfe  complayninge  of  the  lamb,  or 
the  admonition  of  the  youuge  man  who  cryed  out  to  his  mother 
chideinge  with  her  neighboures,  oh  mother  revile  her,  least  she  first 
take  vp  that  practise  against  you  :  But  being  taught  by  precedent  pas* 
sages  we  received  such  an  answer  to  our  Protest  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Newhaven  as  we  expected,  the  Eagle  allwaies  despiseth  the  Beetle 
fijy  yet  notwithstandinge  we  doe  vndauntedly  continue  in  our  purpose 
of  pursueinge  our  owne  right  by  just  armes  aiid  righteous  meaoes, 
and  do  hope  without  scruple  to  execute  the  expresse  commanda  of 
our  superiours. 

To  conclude  we  protest  against  all  you  Commissioners  mett  al  the 
Red  Mounte  as  against  breakers  of  the  common  league,  and  alaoe  in- 
fringers  of  the  speciall  right  of  the  Lords,  the  States  our  superioan, 
in  Uiat  ye  have  dared  without  expresse  Commission  to  hoold  jowr 
generall  meetinge  within  the  limits  of  New  Netherlande,  these  thingi 
are  spoken  from  the  Duty  of  our  place,  in  other  respects  wemreyoiira. 

WILLIAM  KEIFT, 

By  commando  of  the  Lord 

Director  and  Senate, 

CORNE :  TMHAVEIUS. 

Amsterdam  fort  in  New  Netherland 
the  22.  Sept,  1646. 

'The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  wrote  in  Engtish. 
**  Whereas  likewise  you  mention  Mr.  Whitinge*s  complaint  concern- 
ing a  sentence  of  Corte  passed  here  against  him  in  his  absence  and 
without  any  Attorney  to  pleade  for  him,  I  cannot  but  apprehend  it  as 
a  greate  injury  to  myselfe  in  particular,  but  chiefly  to  you  gentlemcan 
ttaX  he  should  soe  misinforme  you,  for  in  the  first  place  he  left  Mr. 
Dolling,  for  his  Agent,  who  pleaded  his  cause  for  him,  and  what  pro- 
cess was  then  and  there  awarded  with  the  reasons  and  grounds  in- 
dnciiige  vs.,  if  he  had  produced  the  Copy  of  the  Sentence  of  Corte 
vnder  our  Secretary's  hand,  I  suppose  you  would  haue  beene  very 
well  satisfyed.  Yet  if  he  can  further  cleare  the  said  cause  by  better 
Evidence  t  shall  willingly  graunte  a  review,  and  doe  that  which  is  just 
according  to  that  light  God  giues  me.  Conceminge  debts  due  to  him 
from  any  here,  I  shall  according  to  justice  and  the  law  of  our  country 
doe  him  right." 


,  dec 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT 


Sitltf 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  settlenient  in  the 
present  linuU  of  Massachu- 
setts was  at  Plymouth.  The 
following  account  of  the  fint 
settlements  in  the  Colony  of 
"  Massachusetts  B^'  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  "  Magnolia" 
written  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather, 
a  clergyman  of  Boston.  The 
first  raition  of  this  wori^  wu 
published  in  London  in  1T02, 
in  a  folio  volume  of  768  pages. 

"  Seven]  persons  in  the  west 
of  England,  having  by  fishing 
voyages  to  Cape  Ann,  The 
nothem  pronHwtory  of  the  Mas- 
draeeta  Bay,  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  those  parta ;  the 
rws  of  tbe  good  piogresa  made  in  the  new  plantation  of  Plymoutb, 
^bed  the  renowned  Mr.  White,  miniateT  of  Dorchester,  to  prose- 
to  the  settlement  of  such  another  plantation  here  for  the  propa- 
tkm  of  religion.  This  good  man  engaged  several  gentlemen  about 
•  year  1624,  in  this  noble  design  ;  and  they  employed  a  most  re- 
|ion>i  pmdent,  worthy  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Roger  Conant,  in  tbe 
vnnmenl  of  the  place,  and  of  their  affairs  upon  the  place;  but 
EMgfa  many  discouragements,  the  design  for  a  while  almost  fell  unto 
■  ground.  That  great  man  greatly  grieved  hereat,  wrote  over  to 
b  Hr.  Roger  Conani,  that  if  he  and  three  honest  men  more  would 
t  stay  upon  tbe  spot,  he  would  procure  a  patent  for  them,  and  send 
sn  over  friends,  goods,  provisions,  and  what  was  necessary  to  assist 
lir  undettakings.  Mr.  Conant,  then  looking  out  a  situation  moie 
■Dmodious  for  a  town,  gave  his  three  disheartened  compsniooa  to 
dnstand,  that  he  did  believe  God  would  make  this  land  a  recep- 
dt  for  this  people ;  and  that  if  they  should  leave  him,  yet  he  would 
<  sur ;  for  ne  was  confident  he  should  not  long  want  company ; 
llich  confidence  of  bis  caused  them  to  abandon  the  tbougnts  of 
iring  him.  Well,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Council  of  Plymouth 
England,  had  by  a  deed  beariug  date,  March  19,  1627,  sold  unto 
OM  knights  and  gentlemen  about  Dorchester,  viz.  Sir  Henry  Rowael, 
r  John  Young,  Thomas  Southcott,  John  Hurophiey,  John  Endicolt, 
A  Simon  Wbeicomb,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  their  asso- 
Mm  tm  ever,  that  put  of  New  England  which  lyes  between  a  great 
NT  called  Herimack,  and  a  certain  other  river  there  called  Chuiea' 
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River,  in  the  bottom  of  the  Massachuset  Bay.  But  shortly  after  this, 
Mr.  White  brought  the  aforesaid  honourable  persons  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  other  persons  of  quality  about  London ;  as, 
namely  Sir  Richard  Saltonstali,  Isaac  Johnson,  Samuel  Adderiy,  John 
Yen,  Matthew  Cradock,  George  lIar^vood,  Increase  Nowel,  Richard 
Perr}%  Richard  Bellingham,  Nathaniel  Wright,  Samuel  Vassal,  The- 
ophilus  Eaton,  Thomas  Goff,  Thomas  Adams,  John  Brown,  Samuel 
Brown,  Thomas  Hutchings,  William  Vassal,  William  Pinchon,  and 
George  Foxcraft.  These  persons  being  associated  unto  the  former, 
and  having  bought  of  them  all  their  interest  in  New  England  aforesaid, 
now  consulted  about  settling  a  plantation  in  that  country,  whither 
such  as  were  then  called  Nan-conformists,  might  with  the  grace  and 
leave  of  the  King  make  a  peaceable  secession,  and  enjoy  the  libw^ 
and  the  exercise  of  their  own  perswasions,  about  the  worship  of  tha 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  Whereupon  petitioning  the  King  to  confirm  what 
they  had  thus  purchased  with  a  new  patent,  he  granted  them  one, 
beuing  date  from  the  year  1628,  which  gave  them  a  right  unto  the 
soil,  holding  their  titles  of  lands,  as  of  the  manner  of  East  Greenwich 
in  Kent,  and  in  common  soccage.  By  this  Charter  they  were  em- 
powered yearly  to  elect  their  own  govemour,  deputy-govemour  and 
magistrates ;  as  also  to  make  such  laws  as  they  should  think  suitable 
for  the  plantation :  but  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  dependance 
iqpon  England,  they  might  not  make  any  laws  repugnant  unto  those  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  fifth  part  of  all  the  oar  of  gold  or  silver  found 
in  the  territory,  belonged  unto  the  crown.  So,  soon  after  Mr.  Cradock 
being  by  the  company  chosen  govemour,  they  sent  over  Mr.  Endicott 
in  the  year  1628,  to  carry  on  the  plantation,  which  the  Dorchester 
agents  had  lookt  out  for  them,  which  was  at  a  place  called  NakumkeieL 
The  report  of  the  charter  granted  unto  the  govemour  and  compsny 
of  the  Massachuset  Bay,  and  the  entertainment  and  encouragement, 
which  planters  began  to  find  in  that  Bay,  came  with  a, — Patrias  age^ 
iestre  Sedes,  and  caused  many  very  deserving  persons  to  transplant 
themselves  and  their  families  into  New  England.  Gentlemen  of 
ancient  and  worshipfid  families,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  then  of 
great  fame  at  home,  and  merchants,  husbandmen,  artificers  to  the 
number  of  some  thousands,  did  for  twelve  years  together  carry  on 
this  transplantation.  It  was  indeed  a  banishment  rather  than  a  re- 
moval, which  was  undergone  by  this  glorious  generation,  and  yon 
may  be  sure  sufficiently  affiictive  to  men  of  estate,  breeding  and  con- 
versation. As  the  hazard  which  they  ran  in  this  undertaking  was  of 
such  extraordinariness,  that  nothing  less  than  a  strange  aud  strong  im* 
pression  from  Heaven  could  have  thereunto  moved  the  hearts  of  such 
as  were  in  it ;  so  the  expense  with  which  they  carried  on  the  under- 
taking was  truly  extraordinary.  By  computation,  the  passage  of  the 
persons  that  peopled  New  England,  cost  at  least  ninet)'-five  thousand 
pounds :  the  transportation  of  their  first  small  stock  of  cattle  great 
and  amaU,  cost  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  pound,  beside  the  price  of 
the  cattle  themselves :  the  provisions  laid  in  for  subsistence,  till  tilhm 
0^1^ produce morey  coat  four^-five  thousand  pounds;  thensterndsmr 
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their  first  cottages  cost  eighteen  thousand  pounds ;  their  arms  amniu- 
aition  and  great  artiller}',  cost  twenty-two  thousand  pounds  ;  besides 
which  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  pounds,  the  adventurers  laid 
out  in  England,  what  was  not  inconsiderable.  About  and  hundred  and 
mmet^'eighi  ships  were  employed  in  passing  the  perils  of  the  seas,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  renowned  settlement ;  whereof,  by  the  way, 
but  one  miscarried  in  those  perils. 

The  Govemour  and  Company  of  the  Massachuset  Bay  then  in 
London,  did  in  the  year  1629,  after  exact  and  mature  debates,  conclude, 
that  it  was  most  convenient  for  the  government,  with  the  charter  of 
the  plantation,  to  be  transferred  into  the  plantation  itself;  and  an  order 
of  court  being  drawn  up  for  that  end,  there  was  then  chosen  a  new 
goremour,  and  a  new  deputy-governour,  that  were  willing  to  remove 
Uiemselves  with  their  families  thither  on  the  first  occasion.  The  gov- 
emour was  John  Winthrop,  Esq ;  a  gentleman  of  that  wisdom  and 
TntQe,  and  those  manifold  accomplishments,  that  after  generations 
must  reckon  him  no  less  a  glory,  than  he  was  a  patriot  of  the  country. 
The  deputy-governour  was  Thomas  Dudley,  Esq ;  a  gentleman,  whose 
natural  and  acquired  abilities,  joined  with  his  excellent  moral  qualities, 
entitled  him  to  all  the  great  respects  with  which  his  country  on  all 
<q>portunitie8  treated  him.  Several  most  worthy  assistants  were  at 
the  same  time  chosen  to  be  in  this  transportation ;  moreover,  several 
other  gentlemen  of  prime  note,  and  several  famous  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  now  likewise  embarked  themselves  with  these  honourable  ad- 
Tenturers :  who  equipped  a  (Icet,  consisting  of  ten  or  eleven  ships, 
whereof  the  admiral  was.  The  Arabella  (so  called  in  honour  of  the 
light  honourable  the  lady  Arabella  Johnson,  at  this  time  on  board)  a 
•mp  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tuns  ;  and  in  some  of  the  said  ships 
there  wer-e  two  hundred  passengers  ;  all  of  which  arrived  before  the 
Hiiddle  of  July,  in  the  year  1630,  safe  in  the  harbours  of  New  England. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  British  sea  was  by  Clements,  and  the 
other  ancients,  called  the  unpassable  ocean.  What  then  was  to  be 
thought  of  the  vast  Atlantick  sea,  on  the  westward  of  Britain  ?  but 
this  ocean  must  now  be  passed  !  An  heart  of  stone  must  have  dis- 
solved into  tears  at  the  affectionate  farewel  which  the  govemour  and 
other  emient  persons  took  of  their  friends,  at  a  feast  which  the  gov- 
emour made  for  them,  a  little  before  their  going  off ;  however  they  were 
acted  by  principles  that  could  carry  them  through  tears  and  oceans ; 
yes,  through  oceans  of  tears ;  principles  that  enabled  them  to  leave. 

Being  happily  arrived  at  New  England,  our  new  planters  found  the 
difficulties  of  a  rough  and  hard  wilderness  presently  assaulting  them : 
of  which  the  worst  was  the  sickliness  which  many  of  them  bad  con- 
tracted by  their  other  difficulties.  Of  those  who  soon  dyed  after 
their  first  arrival,  not  the  least  considerable  was  the  lady  Arabella, 
who  left  an  earthly  paradise  in  the  family  of  an  Earldom^  to  encounter 
the  sorrows  of  a  wilderness,  for  the  entainments  of  a  pure  worship  in 
the  house  of  God  ;  and  then  immediately  left  that  wilderness  for  the 
Heavenly  paradise,  whereto  the  compassionate  Jesus,  of  whom  she 
was  a  follower,  called  her.    We  have  read  concerning  a  noble  woman 
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of  Bokemia^  wlio  fonook  her  friends,  her  plate,  her  house  and  aD ; 
aad  because  the  gates  of  the  city  were  guarded,  crepi  throoi^  Ae 
c—inion  sewer,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  institutions  g^  our  I^id  at 
aaocher  place  where  they  might  be  had.  The  spirit  which  acted  that 
BoUe  woman,  we  may  suppose  carried  this  Messed  lady  dmato 
aad  through  the  hardsmps  of  an  American  desart  But  aa  for  ber 
Tiitaous  husband,  Isaac  Johnson,  Esq ; 


He  try'd 


To  Uve  miknU  her,  Uk'd  Unei.and  d^d. 

His  mourning  for  the  death  of  his  honorable  consort  was  too  bitter  to 
be  extended  a  year :  about  a  month  after  her  death  ku  ensnedt  mto 
the  extream  loss  of  the  whole  plantation.  But  at  the  end  <^  diis 
perfect  and  upright  man,  there  was  not  only  peace  but  jay ;  aad 
mBJoy  particularly  expressed  itself  that  God  had  kept  his  eves  open 
so  long  as  to  see  one  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gathered  in 
these  ends  of  the  earth,  before  his  own  going  away  to  Hearen.  Tke 
mortality  thus  threatning  of  this  new  Plantation  so  enlirened  the  de- 
votions of  this  good  people,  that  they  set  themselves  by  fastmg  aad 
wnfer  to  obtain  from  God  Uie  removal  of  it ;  and  their  brethren  at 
Pljrmouth  also  attended  the  like  duties  on  their  behalf;  the  issue 
whereof  was,  that  in  a  little  time  they  not  only  had  health  restored, 
but  they  likewise  enjoyed  the  special  directions  and  assistance 
of  God  in  the  further  prosecution  of  their  undertakings. 

But  there  were  two  terrible  distresses  more,  besides  that  of  sickneaSy 
whereto  this  people  were  exposed  in  the  beginning  of  their  settle- 
ment :  though  a  most  seasonable  and  almost  unexpected  mercy  fiooi 
Heaven  still  rescued  them  out  of  those  distresses.  One  thing  that 
sometimes  extreamly  exercised  them,  was  a  scarcity  of  provisions ; 
in  which  *twas  wonderful  to  see  their  dependance  upon  God,  aad 
God*s  mindfulness  of  them.  When  the  parching  droughts  of  the 
summer  divers  times  threatened  them  with  an  utter  and  a  total  con- 
snmption  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  it  was  their  manner,  with  heart 
melting  and  1  may  say.  Heaven  melting  devotions,  to  fast  and  pray 
before  God ;  and  on  the  very  days,  when  they  poured  out  the 
of  their  tears  before  him,  he  would  shower  down  the  water  of  his 
iqpon  their  fields  ;  wkUe  they  were  yet  speaking  he  would  hear  them  ;  in- 
somuch  that  the  salvages  themselves  would  on  that  occasion  admire 
the  Englishman's  God  /  But  the  Englishmen  themselves  would  c^ 
ebrate  ueir  days  of  Thanksgiving  to  him.  When  their  stock  was 
likewise  wasted  so  far,  wUch  divers  times  it  was,  that  they  were 
come  to  the  last  meal  in  the  barrel,  just  then,  unlooked  for,  arrived 
several  ships  from  other  parts  of  the  world  loaden  with  supplies ; 
among  which,  one  was  bv  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  sent  hither, 
,  although  he  did  not  know  tne  necessities  of  the  country,  to  which  he 
sent  her ;  and  if  he  had  known  them,  would  have  been  thought  aa 
imlikely  as  any  man  living  to  have  helpt  them :  in  these  extremities, 
marvelkios  to  see  how  helpfol  these  good  people  were  to  one 
r,  foUowing  Aeennple  of  their  most  libersl 
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Windnop^  who  flnde  ta  eqin]  dntribation  of  what  he  Iitd  in  his  own 
ittMB  imong  the  poor,  takmg  no-  thought  far  to  ineryoip  /  And  how 
eoBtent  diey  were ;  when  an  honeat  man*  aa  I  have  heard,  innting 
hia  frienda  to  a  diah  of  dams,9l  the  table  gave  thaaka  to  Heaven,  who 
had  gwen  them  to  swck  the  abundance  of  the  teas,  and  of  the  treasures 
hid  tM  the  sands  ! 

Another  thing  that  gave  them  no  little  exercise,  was  the  fear  of  the 
Indians,  by  whom  they  were  sometimes  alarmed.  But  this  fear  waa 
wonderfully  prevented,  not  only  by  intestine  wars  happening  then  to 
fall  out  among  those  barbarians,  but  chiefly  by  the  small-pox,  which 
proved  a  great  plague  unto  them,  and  particularly  to  one  of  Uie  Princea 
in  the  Maasachuset  Bay,  who  yet  seemed  hopefully  to  be  christianized 
before  he  dyed.  This  distemper  getting  in,  I  know  not  how,  among 
them,  awept  them  away  with  a  most  prodigious  desolation,  insomuch 
that  although  the  English  gave  them  all  the  assistances  of  humanity 
in  their  calamities,  yet  there  was,  it  may  be,  not  one  in  ten  among 
them  left  alive ;  of  those  few  that  lived,  many  also  fled  from  the 
infection,  leaving  the  country  a  meer  Golgotha  of  unburied  carcases ; 
and  aa  for  the  rest,  the  English  treated  them  with  all  the  civility  im* 
aginable ;  among  Uie  instances  of  which  civility,  let  this  be  reckoned 
for  one,  that  notwithstanding  the  patent  which  they  had  for  the 
country,  they  fairly  purchased  of  the  natives  the  several  tracta  of  land 
which  they  afterwards  possessed. 

The  people  in  the  fleet  that  arrived  at  New  England,  in  the  year 
1630,  left  the  fleet  almost,  as  the  family  of  Noah  £d  the  ark,  having 
a  w^le  world  before  them  to  be  peopled.  Salem  was  already 
avpi^ied  with  a  competent  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and  therefore  the 
gpremour,  with  most  of  the  gentlemen  that  accompanied  him  in  hia 
voyage,' took  their  first  opportunity  to  prosecute  further  settlementa 
about  the  bottom  of  the  Massachuset  Bay :  but  where  ever  they  aat 
down,  they  were  so  mindful  of  their  errand  into  the  wilderness,  that 
still  one  of  their  frst  works  waa  to  gather  a  church  into  the  covenant 
and  order  of  the  gospel.  First,  there  was  a  church  thus  gathered  at 
Charleatown,  on  the  north  side  of  Charles'  river ;  where  keeping  a 
solemn  fast  on  August  27,  1630,  to  implore  the  conduct  and  blessing 
of  Heaven  on  their  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  they  chose  Mr.  Wilson, 
a  moat  holy  and  zealous  man,  formerly  a  minister  of  Sudbury,  in  the 
county  of  SufTolk*  to  be  their  teacher  ;  and  although  he  now  submitted 
unto  an  ordination,  with  an  imposition  of  such  hands  as  were  by  the 
church  invited  so  to  pronounce  the  benediction  of  Heaven  upon  him ; 
yet  it  waa  done  with  a  protestation  by  all,  that  it  should  be  only  aa  a 
sign  of  hia  election  to  the  charge  of  his  new  flock,  without  any  in- 
tention that  he  should  thereby  renounce  the  ministry  he  had  received 
in  England.  After  the  gathering  of  the  church  at  Charleatown,  there 
qnickly  followed  another  at  the  town  of  Dorchester. 

And  afler  Dorchester  there  followed  another  at  the  town  of  Boston, 
which  issued  out  of  Charleatown  ;  one  Mr.  Jamea  took  the  care  of 
the  Church  at  Charleatown,  and  Mr.  Wilson  went  over  to  Boston, 
where  they  that  formerly  bekmged  unto  Charleatown,  with  univeraal 
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approlNUimi  becmma  a  distinct  church  of  thfimaelTes.  To 
HOOD  succeeded  a  church  at  Roxbtny;  toRazbttry,oneatLyi»;  toLgpM, 
use  at  Wstertown ;  so  that  in  one  or  two  years'  time  there  were  to  ko 
seen  seven  churches  in  this  neighbourhood,  all  of  themattendingtowki& 
the  spirit  in  the  scripture  said  unto  them ;  all  of  them  gMem  amabiCMii^ 
illustrated  with  a  very  sensible  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChiiflL 

It  was  for  a  matter  of  twelve  years  together,  that  persona  of  aD 
nnks,  well  affected  unto  church  reformation,  kept  sometimes  droppji^ 
and  sometimes  flocking  into  New  England,  though  some  that  wen 
coining  into  New  England  were  not  suffered  so  to  do.  The  pane 
eoUm  of  those  Puritans,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  now  rotinqf 
into  that  cold  country  from  the  heat  of  that  persecution,  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  hinder  as  many  as  was  possible  from  enjoying  of  dM 
retirement.  There  were  many  countermands  given  to  the  passage  of 
people  that  were  now  steering  of  this  western  course ;  and  there  was 
a  sort  of  uproar  made  among  no  small  part  of  the  nation,  that  diis 
people  should  not  be  let  go.  Among  those  bound  for  New  Enghad, 
that  were  so  stopt,  there  were  especially  three  famous  persons,  whom 
I  sumKMe  their  adversaries  would  not  have  so  studiously  detained  at 
home,  if  they  had  foreseen  events ;  those  were  Oliver  Cromwell,  sad 
Mr.  Hambden,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig :  nevertheless,  this  is  sot  the 
only  instance  of  persecuting  church-mens  not  having  the  4gmt  tf 
mrtmkeey.  But  many  others  were  diverted  from  an  intended  vofi^ca 
mmer  by  the  pure  providence  of  God,  which  had  provided  other  im- 

Kvements  for  them ;  and  of  this  take  one  instance  instead  cimm^m 
fore  the  woful  wars  which  broke  forth  in  the  three  kingdcMM,  thive 
were  divers  gentlemen  in  Scotland,  who  being  uneame  uadi^  Ao 
ecclesiastical  burdens  of  the  times,  wrote  unto  New  Englaad 
enquiries,  whedier  they  might  be  there  suffered  freely  to 
their  Presbyterian  ckwrck  govermmeiU  ?  And  it  was  freely  anawendL 
That  tkey  might.  Hereupon  they  sent  over  an  agent,  who  pitdiea 
iqpon  a  tract  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  Merimack  river,  whilber  they 
intended  then  to  transj^ant  themselves :  but  although  they  had  so  fiur 
pioceeded  in  their  voyage,  as  to  be  half-seas  thorough ;  the  maaiMi 
«roeses  they  met  withal,  made  them  give  over  their  intentions ;  tti 
the  providence  of  God  so  ordered  it,  that  some  of  those  very 
llemen  were  aAerwards  the  revivers  of  that  well  known  solemn,  ~ 
and  covenant^  which  had  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  following  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  nations.  However,  the  number  of  those  who  did 
actually  arrive  at  New  England  before  the  year  1640,  have  been  cobh 
pvted  about  ybur  thousand ;  since  which  time  far  more  have  gone  ovt 
of  the  country  than  have  come  to  it;  and  yet  the  God  of  Heavenao 
miled  upon  the  Plantation,  while  under  an  easie  and  equal  gonr^ 
omment,  the  design  of  Christianity  in  well  formed  churches  km 
been  carried  on,  that  no  history  can  parallel  it.  That  saying  of  Ea- 
tropins  about  Rome,  which  hath  been  sometimes  applied  unto  the 
efanrch,  is  capable  of  some  application  to  this  little  part  of  thecfauicb: 
JVSpt  JftMsr  Jh  EworiiOf  nee  amjer  IncremaUis  uUa,  Never  was  i^ 
fisaialiQB  bnai^  oalo  ssBh  a  coBaidenbleness»  in  a  apace  of  law 


MiwidenUa !  An  JtowUmg  wUdenuu  in  k  few  yean  b«CNU  a 
nt  land,  accMnmodatad  with  ibe  necaaaariBa,  yea  and  the  con- 
■Ma  of  human  life ;  the  goapet  has  carried  with  it  a  J^lbutt  tf 
Ur  iUtMoigi  i  and  (albeit,  that  mankind  generally,  aa  fai  aa  we 
un  meana  of  inquiry,  have  increaaed,  in  one  and  the  aame  given 
ftkn,  and  ao  no  more  than  doubled  UieniaelTea  in  about  three 
•d  uid  sixty  yeara,  in  all  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  since  th« 
of  the  preaeal  period  of  hnman  Ufe)  the  four  thouaand  fiiat 
m,  in  leas  than  my  years,  notwithstanding  all  innsportationa 
■Mlities,  increased  into,  they  say,  more  than  an  Imnindtketmrni. 


FIRST  SETTLEMENTS 


CONNECTICUT. 

Iir  1 634,  such  nnmben  wn« 
constantly  emigrating  to  New 
England,  in  coniequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  ^ui' 
tans,  that  the  people  of  Dor- 
,  cheater,  Watertown  and  New- 
I  town  began  to  be  much  atrait- 
I  ened,  by  the  accession  of  new 

Elanten.  By  those  who  had 
cen  at  Connecticut,  they  had 
receiTc^  intelligence  of  the 
excellent  meadowa  uptm  Uie 
river,  they  therefore  deter- 
mined to  remove,  and  once 
more  brare  the  dangen  and 
Am*  ^  Ctmjutikut.  hardship!   of  making  aettle- 

menta  in  a  dreary  wildemeM. 
yaa  application  to  the  general  court  for  the  enlargement  of 
bannaariea,  or  for  liberty  to  remove,  they  at  first  obtained 
em  for  the  latter.  However,  when  it  was  afterwards  di»- 
t«d,  that  their  determination  was  to  plant  a  new  cdony  at 
MGticut,  there  arose  a  strong  opposition ;  so  that  when  the 
t  ctHivened  in  September,  there  was  a  warm  debate  on  the 
wt,  and  a  great  division  between  the  housea.  Indeed  the 
«  colony  was  affected  with  the  dispute. 
r.  Hooker,  who  was  more  engaged  in  the  enterprise  than  the  , 
r  ministera,  took  up  the  affair  uid  pleaded  for  the  people.    He 

d,  that  they  were  so  straitened  for  accommodations  Ua  their 

e,  that  they  coukl  not  support  the  miniatry,  neither  receiTe, 
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nor  assbt  any  more  of  their  frienda^  who  might  c<mie  ofer  to 
them.  He  insisted  that  the  planting  of  towns  so  near  together 
was  a  fundamental  error  in  their  policy.  He  pleaded  the  fertility 
and  happy  accommodations  of  Connecticut:  that  settlements 
upon  the  river  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  Dutch  and  others 
from  possessing  themselves  of  so  fruitful  and  important  a  part  ci 
the  country ;  and  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  plant  themselves  there,  in  preference  to  every  other 
place^  which  had  come  to  their  knowledge. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  insisted,  that  in  point  of  conscience 
they  ought  not  to  depart,  as  they  were  united  to  the  Massachu- 
setts as  one  body,  and  bound  by  oath  to  seek  the  good  of  that 
commonwealth  ;  and  that  on  principle  of  poUcy  it  could  not,  by 
any  means,  be  granted.  It  was  pleaded,  tnat  as  the  settlements 
in  the  Massachusetts  were  new  and  weak,  they  were  in  danger  of 
an  assault  from  their  enemies  :  that  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hodter 
and  the  people  of  these  towns,  would  not  only  draw  off  many 
firom  the  Massachusetts,  but  prevent  others  from  settling  in  the 
colony.  Besides,  it  was  said,  that  the  removing  of  a  candlestick 
was  a  great  judgment :  that  by  suffering  it  they  should  expose 
their  brethren  to  ffreat  danger,  both  from  the  Dutch  and  IDd^uls. 
Indeed,  it  was  affirmed  that  they  might  be  accommodated  hj  the 
enlargements  offered  them  by  the  other  towns. 

After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  governor,  two  assistants  and 
a  majority  of  the  representatives  were  for  granting  liberty  for  Hr. 
Hooker  and  the  people  to  transplant  themselves  to  Connecticat 
The  deputy  governor  however  and  six  of  the  assistants  were  in 
the  negative,  and  so  no  vote  could  be  obtained.  This  made  a  con- 
siderable ferment  not  only  in  the  general  court,  but  in  the  colony, 
so  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  desired  to  preach  on  the  subject  to  quiet 
the  court  and  the  people  of  the  colony.  This  also  retarded  the 
commencement  of  the  settlements  upon  the  river.  Individuals^ 
however,  were  determined  to  prosecute  the  business,  and  made 
preparations  effectually  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

it  appears,  that  some  of  the  Watertown  people  came  in  16d4  to 
Connecticut,  and  erected  a  few  huts  at  ryquag,  now  Wetheis- 
field,  in  which  a  small  number  of  men  made  a  shift  to  winter. 

While  the  colonists  were  thus  prosecuting  the  business  of  set* 
tlcment,  in  New  England,  the  right  honorable  James,  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  council  of  Plimouth,  April 
20th,  1635,  of  all  that  tract  of  country  which  Ues  between  Con- 
necticut river  and  Narraganset  river  and  harbor,  and  from  the 
moutlis  of  each  of  said  rivers  nortliward  sixty  miles  into  the  coun- 
try. However,  by  reason  of  its  interference  with  the  grant  to  the 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  dec.  or  for  some  other  reason* 
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the  deed  was  DCYer  executed.    The  Marquis  made  no  settlement 
upon  the  land  and  the  claim  became  obsolete. 

The  next  May  the  Newtown  people  determining  to  settle  at 
Connecticut,  renewed  their  application  to  the  generu  court,  and 
obtained  liberty  to  remove  to  any  place  which  they  should  choosei 
with  this  proviso,  that  they  should  continue  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Massachusetts.  A  number'of  Mr.  Warham's  people  came 
this  summer  into  Connecticut,  and  made  preparations  to  bring 
their  famiUes  and  make  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  river.  The 
Watertown  people  gradually  removed  and  prosecuted  their  set- 
tlement at  Wethersfield.  At  tlie  same  time  the  planters  at  New- 
town be^^  to  make  preparations  for  removing  to  Hartford  the 
fiext  spring. 

Meanwhile  twenty  men  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  sent  over  by 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  to  take  possession  of  a  great  quantity  of 
land  in  Connecticut,  and  to  make  settlements  under  the  patent  of 
Lord  Say  and  Seal,  with  whom  he  was  a  principal  associate.  The 
vessel  in  which  they  came  over,  on  her  return  to  England,  in  the 
frUy  was  cast  away  on  the  isle  Sable. 

As  the  Dorchester  men  had  now  set  down  at  Connecticut, 
near  the  Plimouth  trading  house,  governor  Bradford  vnrote  to 
them  complaming  of  their  conduct,  as  injurious  to  the  people  of 
Plimouth,  who  had  made  a  fair  purchase  of  the  Indians,  and  taken 
a  prior  possession.  The  Dutcn  also  alarmed  by  the  settlements 
making  in  Connecticut,  wrote  to  Holland  for  instructions  and  aid 
to  drive  the  EngUsh  from  their  settlements  upon  the  river. 

The  people  at  Connecticut  having  made  such  preparations,  as 
were  judged  necessary  to  effect  a  permanent  settlement,  began  to 
remove  their  families  and  property.  On  the  15th  of  October 
about  sixty  men,  women  ana  children,  with  then:  horses,  cattle, 
and  swine  commenced  their  journey  from  the  Massachusetts, 
through  the  wilderness,  to  Connecticut  river.  After  a  tedious  and 
difficult  journey  through  swamps  and  rivers,  over  mountains  and 
rough  grounds,  which  were  passed  with  great  difficulty  and  fa- 
tigue, uiey  arrived  safely  at  the  places  of  their  respective  desti- 
nation. They  were  so  long  on  tneir  journey  and  so  much  time 
and  pains  were  spent  in  passing  the  river,  and  in  getting  over 
their  cattle,  that  after  all  their  exertions,  winter  came  upon  them 
before  they  were  prepared.  This  was  an  occasion  of  great  dis- 
tress and  damage  to  the  plantations. 

Neariy  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  son  of  governor 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  commission 
from  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook  and  other  noblemen  and 

Sntlemen  interested  in  the  Connecticut  patent,  to  erect  a  fort  at 
5  mouth  of  Connecticut  river.    Their  lordships  sent  over  men, 
ordinance,  ammunition,  and  £2,000  sterling  for  the  accomplish- 

13 
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mcnt  of  their  design.  Mr.  Winihrop  was  directed,  by  his  com- 
mission, immediately  on  his  arrival  to  repair  to  Connecticut,  with 
fifty  able  men,  and  to  erect  the  fortitications  and  to  build  houses 
for  the  garrison,  and  for  gentlemen,  who  might  come  over  into 
Connecticut.  They  were  first  to  build  houses  for  their  then  pre- 
sent accommodation,  and  after  that  such  as  should  be  suitable  for 
thereceptionof  men  of  quality-  The  latter  were  to  be  erected 
within  the  fort.  It  was  required,  that  the  planters,  at  the  begin- 
ning, should  settle  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
set  down  in  bodies,  that  they  mifi^ht  be  in  a  situation  for  entrench- 
ing and  defending  themselves.  The  commission  made  proyision 
for  the  reservation  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  good 
land  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fort,  as  nearly  adjoining  to  it  as 
might  be  with  convenience. 

Mr.  Winthrop  having  intelligence,  that  the  Dutch  were  pre- 
paring to  take  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  he 
could  engage  twenty  men  and  furnish  them  with  provisions,  dis- 
patched them,  in  a  small  vessel  of  about  30  tons,  to  prevent  their 
getting  the  command  of  the  river,  and  to  accomplish  the  service 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  But  a  few  days  after  the  party, 
aent  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  I>utch 
vessel  appeared  oflF  the  harbor,  from  New  Netherlands,  sent  on 
purpose  to  take  possession  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  and  to  erect 
fortifications.  The  English  had,  by  this  time,  mounted  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Thus  providentially,  was 
this  fine  tract  of  country  preserved  for  our  venerable  ancestors 
and  their  posterity. 

Mr.  Winthrop  was  appointed  governor  of  the  river  Connecticut 
and  the  parts  adjacent  for  the  term  of  one  year.  He  erected  a 
fort,  built  houses  and  made  a  settlement  according  to  his  instnic- 
tions.  One  David  Gardiner  an  expert  engineer  assisted  in  the 
work,  planned  the  fortifications  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  fort.  Mr.  Davenport  and  others,  who  afterwards  settled  New 
Haven  were  active  in  this  affair,  and  hired  Gardiner,  in  behalf  of 
the  lordships,  to  come  into  New  England  and  assist  in  this  bu- 
siness. 

As  the  settlement  of  the  three  towns  on  Connecticut  river  was 
begun  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  the  design  of  their 
lordships  to  make  plantations  upon  it  was  known,  it  was  afirreed, 
that  the  settlers  on  the  river  should  either  remove,  upon  full  sat- 
isfaction made,  by  their  lordships,  or  else  sufficient  room  should 
be  found  for  them  and  their  companies  at  some  other  place. 

The  winter  set  in  this  year  much  sooner  than  usual,  and  the 
weather  was  stormy  and  severe.  By  the  15th  of  November, 
Connecticut  river  was  firozen  over  and  the  snow  was  so  deep^  and 
the  seascm  so  tempestuous,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
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cattle  which  had  been  driven  on  from  the  Massachusetts  could 
not  be  brought  across  the  river.  I'hc  people  had  so  little  time  to 
prepare  their  huts  and  houses,  and  to  erect  sheds  and  shelters  for 
their  caltlc,  that  the  sufferings  of  man  and  beast  were  extreme. 
Indeed  the  hardships  and  distresses  of  the  first  planters  of  Con- 
uccticut  scarcely  admit  of  a  description.  To  carry  much  pro- 
vision or  furniture  through  a  pathless  wilderness  was  impractical 
blc.  Their  principal  provisions  and  household  furniture  were 
therefore  put  on  board  several  small  vessels,  which,  by  reason  of 
delays  and  the  tempestuousncss  of  the  season,  were  either  cast 
away  or  did  not  arrive.  Several  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the 
coasts  of  New  England,  by  the  violence  of  the  storms.  Two 
shallops  laden  with  goods,  Irom  Boston  to  Connecticut,  in  Octo- 
ber, were  cast  away  on  Brown's  island,  near  the  Gurnets  nose ; 
and  the  men,  witli  every  thing  on  board  were  lost.  A  vessel  with 
six  of  the  Connecticut  people  on  board,  which  sailed  from  the 
river  for  Boston,  early  in  November,  was,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  cast  away  in  Manamet  bay.  The  men  got  on  shore,  and 
after  wandering  ten  days  in  deep  snow  and  a  severe  season, 
without  meeting  any  human  being,  arrived,  nearly  spent  with  cold 
and  fatigue,  at  New  Plimouth. 

By  the  last  of  November  or  beginning  of  December  provision 
generally  failed  in  the  settlements  on  the  river,  and  famine  and 
death  looked  the  inhabitants  sternly  in  the  face.  Some  of  them 
driven  by  hunger  attempted  their  way,  in  this  severe  season, 
through  the  wilderness,  Irom  Connecticut  to  Massachusetts.  Of 
thirteen,  in  one  company,  who  made  this  attempt,  one  in  passing 
tlie  rivers  fell  through  tlie  ice  and  was  drowned.  The  other 
twelve  were  ten  days  on  their  journey  and  would  all  have  per- 
ished, had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Indians. 

Indeed  such  was  the  distress  in  general,  that  by  the  3d  and  4th 
of  December  a  considerable  part  oi  the  new  settlers  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  habitations.  Seventy  persons,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  necessitated,  in  the  extremity  of  winter,  to  go  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  meet  their  provisions,  as  the  only  ex- 
pedient to  preserve  their  lives.  Not  meeting  with  the  vessels 
which  thev  expected,  they  all  went  on  board  the  Rebecca,  a 
vessel  of  a1:)0ut  60  tons.  This,  two  days  before,  was  frozen  in 
twenty  miles  up  the  river ;  but  by  the  falling  of  a  small  rain  and 
the  influence  of  the  tide,  the  ice  became  so  broken  and  was  so 
far  removed,  that  she  made  a  shift  to  get  out.  She  ran  however 
upon  the  bar,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  unlade  her  to  get  off. 
She  was  reladed,  and,  in  five  days,  reached  Boston.  Had  it  not 
l>een  for  those  providential  circumstances  the  people  must  have 
perished  willi  famine. 

The  people  who  kept  their  stations  on  the  river  suffered  in  an 
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extreme  degree.  After  all  the  help  they  were  able  to  obtain,  by 
hunting,  and  from  the  Indians,  they  were  obliged  to  subciat  on 
acomsy  malt,  and  grains. 

Numbers  of  the  cattle  which  could  not  be  got  oyer  the  river  be- 
fore winter,  lived  through  without  any  thing  but  what  they  found 
in  the  woods  and  meadows.  They  wintered  as  well,  or  better 
than  those  which  were  brought  over,  and  for  which  all  the  pro* 
Tision  was  made,  and  pains  taken  of  which  the  owners  were  ca- 
pable. However,  a  great  number  of  cattle  perished.  The  Dor- 
chester, or  Windsor  people,  lost  in  this  single  article  about  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  Their  other  losses  were  very  con- 
siderable. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  or  even  to  conceive  the  apprehensions 
and  distresses  of  a  people,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  venerable 
ancestors,  during  this  doleful  winter.  All  the  horrors  of  a  dreary 
wilderness  spread  themselves  around  them.  They  were  com- 
passed  with  numerous,  fierce  and  cruel  tribes  of  wikl  and  savage 
men,  who  could  have  swallowed  up  parents  and  children,  at 
pleasure,  in  their  feeble  and  distressed  condition.  The  had  nei- 
ther bread  for  themselves,  nor  children,  neither  habitations  nor 
clothing  convenient  for  them.  Whatever  emergency  might 
happen  they  were  cut  off,  both  by  land  and  water,  from  any 
succor  or  retreat.  What  self-deniad,  firmness,  and  magnanimity 
are  necessary  for  such  enterprises  7    How  distressful,  in  the  be- 

S'nning,  was  the  condition  of  those  now  fair  and  opulent  towns  on 
onnecticut  river ! 

For  a  few  years  after  the  settlements  on  the  river  commenced, 
they  bore  the  same  name  with  the  towns  in  the  Massachusetts 
whence  the  first  settlers  came. 

The  Connecticut  planters,  at  first  settled  under  the  general 
government  of  the  Massachusetts,  but  they  held  courts  of  their 
own,  which  consisted  of  two  principal  men  from  each  town ;  and, 
on  great  and  extraordinary  occasions,  these  were  joined  with 
committees,  as  they  were  called,  consisting  of  three  men  firom 
each  town.  These  courts  had  power  to  transact  all  the  common 
affairs  of  the  colony,  and  with  their  committees,  had  the  power 
of  making  war  and  peace,  and  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship 
with  the  natives  wiuiin  the  colony. 

The  first  court  in  Connecticut  was  holden  at  Newtown,  April 
26th,  1636.  It  consisted  of  Roger  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Mr.  3chn 
Steel,  Mr.  William  Swain,  Mr.  William  Phelps,  Mr.  William 
Westwood,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ward.  Mr.  Ludlow  had  been  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  in  1630,  and  in  1631  had 
been  chosen  lieutenant  governor  of  that  colony.  At  this  court  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  sell  arms  or  ammu* 
nition  to  the  Indians.    Various  other  affairs  were  also  transacted 
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relative  to  the  good  order,  settlement  and  defence  of  tliesc  infant 
towns. 

Several  of  the  principal  gentlemen  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  John  Haynes,  who  at  this  time  was  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Henry  Wolcott,  Mr.  Welles,  the  ministers 
of  the  churches,  and  others  had  not  yet  removed  into  the  colony. 
As  soon  as  the  spring  advanced  and  the  traveling  would  admit, 
the  hardy  men  began  to  return  from  the  Massachusetts  to  their 
habitations  on  the  river.  No  sooner  were  buds,  leaves  and  grasa 
so  grown,  that  cattle  could  live  in  the  woods,  and  obstructions  re- 
moved from  the  river,  so  that  vessels  could  go  up  with  provisions 
and  furniture,  than  the  people  began  to  return,  in  large  compa- 
nies, to  Connecticut.  Many,  who  had  not  removed  the  last  year, 
prepared,  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  for  a  journey  to  the  new 
settlements  upon  the  river. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Stone  and 
about  a  hundred  men,  women  and  children  took  their  departure 
from  Cambridge  and  traveled  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  Uirough 
a  hideous  and  trackless  wilderness  to  Hartford.  They  had  no 
guide  but  their  compass ;  made  their  way  over  mountains,  through 
swamps,  thickets  and  rivers,  which  were  not  passable,  but  with 
sreat  difficulty.  They  had  no  cover  but  the  neavens,  nor  any 
bdgings  but  those  which  simple  nature  afforded  tliem.  They 
drove  with  them  a  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  by  the 
way,  subsisted  on  the  milk  of  their  cows.  Mrs.  Hooker  was 
bonie  through  the  wilderness  upon  a  litter.  The  people  gene- 
Tally  carriea  their  packs,  arms  and  some  utensils.  They  were 
nearly  a  fortnight  on  their  journey.  This  adventure  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  many  of  this  company  were  persons  of 
figure,  who  had  lived,  in  England,  in  honor,  affluence  and  deli- 
cacy, and  were  entire  strangers  to  fatigue  and  danger. 

The  famous  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard,  who,  with  his  people,  came 
into  New  England  the  last  summer,  succeeded  Mr.  Hooker  at 
Cambridge.  The  people  of  his  congregation  purchased  the  lands 
which  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  company  had  previously  possessed. 
The  removal  of  Dorchester  people  to  Windsor  is  said  to  have 
been  disagreeable  to  their  ministers,  but  as  their  whole  church 
and  congregation  removed,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  go 
with  them.  However,  Mr.  Maverick  died  m  March,  before  pre- 
parations were  made  for  his  removal.  He  expired  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  characterized  as  a  man  of  great  meek- 
ness, and  as  laborious  and  faithful  in  promoting  the  welfare  both 
of  the  church  and  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Warham  removed  to  Windsor  in  September,  but  he  did 
not  judge  it  einpedient  to  bring  his  family  until  better  acconuno- 
dations  could  be  made  for  their  reception.    Soon  after  the  remo- 
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val  of  Mr.  Warham  from  Dorchester,  a  new  church  was  gathered 
in  that  town,  and  Mr.  Mather  was  ordained  their  pastor.  Mr. 
Phillips,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Watertown,  did  not  remove  to 
Wethersneld.  Whether  it  was  against  his  incUnation,  or  whether 
the  people  did  not  invite  him  does  not  appear.  They  chose  Mr. 
Hemy  jSmith  for  their  minister,  who  came  from  England  in  office. 

The  colony  of  New  Plimouth  professed  themselves  to  be 
greatly  agrjieved  at  the  conduct  of  the  Dorchester  people,  in  set- 
Uing  on  the  lands,  where  they  had  made  a  purchase,  and  where 
they  had  defended  themselves  and  that  part  of  the  country  against 
the  Dutch.  They  represented  that  it  had  been  a  hard  matter  that 
the  Dutch  and  Indians  had  given  them  so  much  trouble  as  they 
had  done,  but  that  it  was  still  more  grievous  to  be  supplanted  by 
their  professed  friends.  Mr.  Winslow  of  Plimouth  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Boston,  in  the  spring,  before  governor  Haynes  and  some 
other  principal  characters  removed  to  Connecticut,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  Plimouth  men, 
who  had  built  the  trading  house  upon  the  river.  The  Plimouth 
people  demanded  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  lands  and  JC 100  as  a 
compensation ;  but  the  Dorchester  people  would  not  comply  with 
their  demands.  There  however  appeared  to  be  so  much  justice, 
in  making  them  some  compensation,  for  the  purchase  they  had 
made,  and  the  good  services  which  they  had  done,  that  sometime 
after,  the  freeholders  of  Windsor  gave  them  £50,  forty  acres  of 
meadow  and  a  large  tract  of  upland  for  their  satisfaction. 

At  a  court  holden  at  Dorchester  it  was  ordered,  that  every  town 
should  keep  a  waich,  and  be  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  The 
constables  were  directed  to  warn  the  watches  in  their  turns  and 
to  make  it  their  care,  that  they  should  be  kept  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  court.  They  also  were  required  to  take  care, 
that  the  inhabitants  were  well  furnished  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  defence.  As  these  infant  set- 
tlements were  filled  and  surrounded  with  numerous  savages,  the 
people  conceived  themselves  in  danger  when  they  lay  down  and 
when  they  rose  up,  when  they  went  out  and  when  they  came  in. 
Their  circumstances  were  such,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  for 
every  man  to  be  a  soldier. 

At  a  third  court  therefore,  holden  at  Watertown,  an  order  was 
given,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  should  train  once 
a  month,  and  the  officers  were  authorized  to  train  those  who  ap- 
peared very  unskilful  more  frequently  as  circumstances  should 
require.  The  courts  were  holden  at  each  town  by  rotation, 
according  to  its  turn. 

A  settlement  was  made,  tliis  year,  at  Springfield,  by  Mr.  Pyn- 
cheon  and  his  company  from  Roxbury .  This  for  about  two  years 
WES  united  in  government  with  the  towns  in  Connecticut.    In 
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November,  Mr.  Pyncheon  for  the  first  time  appears  among  the 
members  of  tlie  court.  All  the  powers  of  government,  for  near- 
ly three  years,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  magistrates,  of  whom 
two  were  appointed  in  each  town.  These  gave  all  orders,  and 
directed  all  the  affairs  of  the  plantation.  The  freemen  appear 
to  have  had  no  voice  in  making  the  laws,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
government,  except  in  some  instances  of  general  and  micommon 
concern.  In  these  instances  committees  were  sent  from  the 
several  towns.  During  this  term  it  seems  that  juries  were  not 
einployed  in  any  case. 

This  was  a  summer  and  year  of  great  and  various  labors,  de- 
fnft?¥liT>g  the  utmost  exertion  and  diligence.    Many  of  the  planters 
had  to  remove  themselves  and  effects  from  a  distant  colony.    At 
the  same  time  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  turn 
the  virildeniess  into  gaidens  and  fields,  that  they  should  plant  and 
oiltivate  the  earth,  and  obtain  some  tolerable  harvest,  unless  they 
would  Wtin  experience  the  distresses  and  losses  of  the  preceding 
year.    These  were  too  great,  and  too  fresh  in  their  memories,  not 
to  rouse  all  their  exertion  and  forethought.    It  was  necessary  to 
erect  and  fortify  their  houses,  and  to  make  better  preparations  for 
the  feeding  and  covering  of  Uieir  cattle.    It  was  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  planters  not  only  to  make  roads  for  their  particular 
cooTcnience,  but  from  town  to  town ;  that,  on  any  emergency, 
they  xnight  fly  immediately  to  each  other's  relief.    It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  these  businesses  could  be  at  first  accomplished. 
The  planters  had  not  been  accustomed  to  felling  the  groves,  to 
deanng  and  cultivating  new  lands.    They  were  strangers  in  the 
cofuntry,  and  knew  not  what  kinds  of  grain  would  be  most  conge- 
nial vnth  the  soil,  and  produce  the  greatest  profits,  nor  had  they 
any  experience  how  the  ground  must  be  cultivated,  that  it  might 
^eld  a  plentiful  crop.    They  had  few  oxen,  or  instruments  for 
litiBbanary.    Every  thing  was  to  be  prepared,  or  brought  from  a 
great  distance,  and  procured  at  a  dear  rate.     Besides  all  these  la- 
D^  and  difficulties,  much  time  was  taken  up  in  constant  watch- 
ings,  trainings  and  preparations  for  the  defence  of  themselves  and 
children.     The  Pequots  had  already  murdered  a  number  of  the 
English  ;  some  of  the  Indians,  in  Connecticut,  were  their  allies ; 
and  they  had  maintained  a  great  influence  over  them  all.    They 
were  a  treacherous  and  designing  people  ;  so  that  there  could  bo 
no  safety  but  in  a  constant  preparation  for  any  emergency. 

Some  of  the  principal  characters,  who  undertook  this  great  work 
of  settling  Connecticut,  and  were  the  civil  and  religious  fathers  of 
the  colony,  were  Mr.  Haynes,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr. 
Warham,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Wyllys,  Mr.  Whiting, 
Mr.  Wolcott,  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Webster,  and  captain  Mas<m. 
Hiese  were  of  tlie  first  class  of  settlers,  aiul  all  except  the  minis* 
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ters  were  chosen  magistrates  or  governors  of  the  colony.  Mr. 
Swain,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Steel,  Mr.  Mitchel,  and  others  were  capi- 
tal men.  Mr.  John  Haynes,  Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Hopkins,  llr. 
Stone,  Mr.  George  Wyllys,  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Webster,  and  Mr.  John  Talcott,  were  all  from  Hartford.  Mr. 
Ludlow,  Mr.  Heniy  Wolcott,  Mr.  Warham,  Mr.  William  Phelps, 
and  captain  John  Mason,  were  some  of  the  principal  planters  of 
Windsor.  Mr.  William  Swain,  Mr.  Thurston  Reyner,  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  Mr.  Andrew  Ward,  Mr.  Mitchel  and  Mr.  John  Deming, 
were  some  of  the  chief  men,  who  settled  the  town  of  Wethers- 
field.  These  were  the  civil  and  religious  fathers  of  the  colony. 
They  formed  its  free  and  happy  constitution,  were  its  legislat<u9| 
and  some  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  church  and  commonwealth. 
They,  with  many  others  of  the  same  excellent  character,  em- 
ployed their  abihties  and  their  estates  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony. 

While  the  three  plantations  on  the  river  were  making  the  al- 
most exertions  for  a  permanent  settlement,  Mr.  Winthrop  was  do 
less  active  in  erecting  fortifications  and  convenient  buildings  at  its 
entrance.  Though  he  had,  the  last  year,  sent  on  one  company 
after  another,  yet  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  wmter 
set  in  so  early,  and  with  such  seventy,  that  Uttle  more  could  be 
done  than  just  to  keep  the  station.  When  the  spring  advanced 
the  works  were  therefore  pressed  on  with  engagedness.  Mr. 
Winthrop  and  his  people  were  induced,  not  only  in  faithfiilness  to 
their  trust,  but  from  fears  of  a  visit  from  the  Dutch,  and  firom  the 
state  of  that  warlike  people,  the  Pequots  in  the  vicinity,  to  hasten 
and  complete  them,  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  A  good  fort  was 
erected  and  a  number  of  houses  were  built.  Some  cattle  were 
brought  from  the  Massachusetts  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  Small 
parcels  of  ground  were  improved,  and  preparations  made  for  » 
comfortable  subsistence  and  good  defence. 

There  were,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  in  the  three  towns  on  the  river,  and  there  were  twenty 
men  in  the  garrison  at  the  entrance  of  it  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant  Gardiner.  The  whole  consisted,  probably,  of  about 
800  persons,  or  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  or  seventy  families." 

"  While  the  planters  of  Connecticut  were  thus  exerting  them- 
selves in  prosecuting  and  regulating  the  affairs  of  that  colony, 
another  was  projected  and  settled  at  Qiiinnipiack,  afterwards  call^ 
New  Haven.  On  the  26th  of  July  1637,  Mr.  John  Davenport, 
Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  Edward  Hopkins, 
Esquires,  Mr.  Thomas  Oregon  and  many  others  of  good  charac- 
ters and  fortunes  arrived  at  Boston.  Mr.  Davenport  had  been  a 
femous  minister  in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  a  distinffuished 
character  for  piety,  learning  and  good  conduct.    Many  of  his  con* 
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gregation,  on  the  account  of  the  esteem  which  tliey  had  for  his 
person  and  ministry,  followed  him  into  New  England.  Mr.  Eaton 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  had  been  merchants  in  London,  possessed  great 
estates,  and  were  men  of  eminence  for  their  abilities  and  integrity. 
The  fame  of  Mr.  Davenport,  the  reputation  and  good  estates  of 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  this  company,  made  the  people  of  the 
Massachusetts  exceedingly  desirous  oi  their  settlement  in  that 
commonwealth.  Great  pains  were  taken  not  only  by  particular 
persons  and  towns,  but  by  the  general  court,  to  fix  them  in  tho 
colony.  Charlestown  made  them  large  offers;  and  Newbury 
proposed  to  give  up  the  whole  town  to  them.  The  general  court 
offered  them  any  place  which  they  should  choose.  But  they  were 
determined  to  plant  a  distinct  colony.  By  the  pursuit  of  the  Pe- 
ouots  to  the  westward,  the  English  became  acquainted  with  that 
one  tract  along  the  shore,  from  Saybrook  to  Fairfield,  and  with  its 
several  harbours.  It  was  represented  as  fruitful,  and  happily  sit* 
uated  for  navigation  and  commerce.  The  company  therefore 
projected  a  settlement  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

in  the  fall  of  1637,  Mr.  Eaton  and  others,  who  were  of  the  com- 
panVy  made  a  journey  to  Connecticut,  to  explore  the  lands  and 
haibours  on  the  sea-coast.  They  pitched  upon  Quinnipiack  for 
the  place  of  their  settlement.  They  erected  a  poor  hut  in  which 
a  few  men  subsisted  through  the  winter. 

On  the  aOth  of  March  1638,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Prudden  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Esquire,  with  the  peoide 
of  their  company  sailed  from  Boston  for  Quinnipiack.  In  about  a 
fortnight  they  arrived  at  their  desired  port.  On  the  18th  of  April 
they  kept  their  first  Sabbath  in  the  place.  The  people  assem- 
bled under  a  large  spreading  oak,  and  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to 
themfromMatthew[iv.]vi.  1.  He  insisted  on  the  temptations  of  the 
ivildemess,  made  such  observations,  and  gave  such  directions  and 
exhortations  as  were  pertinent  to  the  then  present  state  of  his 
hearers.    He  left  this  remark,  that  he  enjoyed  a  good  day. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  which  these  colonists  assigned  for 
their  removing  from  Massachusetts,  was  that  they  should  be  more 
out  of  the  way  and  trouble  of  a  general  Governor  of  New  England, 
who  at  this  tune,  was  an  object  of  great  fear  in  all  the  plantations. 
What  foundation  there  was  for  the  hope  of  exemption  from  the 
control  of  a  general  governor,  by  this  removal,  had  one  been  sent, 
does  not  appear. 

Soon  after  they  arrived  at  Quinnipiack,  in  the  close  of  a  day 
of  futing  and  prayer,  they  entered  into  what  they  termed  a  ^an- 
tation  covenant.  In  this  they  solemnly  bound  themselves,  *  That 
as  in  matters  that  concern  the  gathering  and  ordering  of  a  church, 
so  also  in  all  pubUc  offices  which  concern  civil  order ;  as  choice 
of  magistrates  and  officers,  making  and  repealing  laws,  dividing 
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allotments  of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,  they  woaU 
all  of  them  be  ordered  by  the  rules,  which  the  scripture  held  foith 
to  them.'  This  was  adopted  as  a  general  agreement,  until  tbera 
should  be  time  for  the  people  to  become  more  intimately  acquainl- 
ed  with  each  other's  religious  views,  sentiments  and  moral  coo- 
duct  ;  which  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  way 
for  their  covenanting  together,  as  christians,  in  church  state. 

The  aspects  of  providence  on  the  country,  about  this  time,  weie 
very  gloomy;  and  especially  unfavorable  to  new  plantatiooa. 
The  spring,  after  a  long  and  severe  winter,  was  unumially  back- 
ward. Scarcely  any  thing  grew  for  several  weeks.  The  plant- 
ing season  was  so  cold,  tnat  the  com  rotted  in  the  groona,  and 
the  people  were  obliged  to  replant  two  or  three  times.  Tliis  dia- 
tressed  man  and  beast,  retaraed  all  the  afiairs  of  the  plantati< 
It  rendered  tlie  gloom  and  honors  of  the  wilderness  still 
horrible.  The  colonists  had  terrible  apprehensions  of  scanai^ 
and  famine.  But  at  length  the  warm  season  came  on,  and  T^d- 
tation  exceeded  all  their  expectations. 

The  planters  at  Quinnipiack  determined  to  make  an  extenaina 
settlement ;  and,  if  possible,  to  maintain  perpetual  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Indians.  They  therefore  paid  an  c^y  atte^ 
tion  to  tne  making  ot  such  purchases  and  amicable  treaties,  av 
might  most  effectually  answer  their  designs. 

On  the  24t]i  of  November,  1638,  TheofMus  Eaton,  Esquire, 
Mr.  Davenport  and  other  English  planters,  entered  into  an  agiaa- 
ment  with  Momauguin,  sachem  of  thatpart  of  the  country,  ani 
his  counsellors,  respecting  the  lands.  Tne  articles  of  agreemenl 
are  to  this  effect. 

That  Momauguin  is  the  sole  sachem  of  Quinnipiack,  and  had 
an  absolute  power  to  aliene  and  dispose  of  the  same :  That  in 
consequence  of  the  protection  which  lie  had  tasted,  by  the  Eng^ 
lish,  bocci  the  Pequots  and  Mohawks,*  he  yielded  up  all  his  rigfal, 
title  and  interest  to  all  the  land,  rivers,  ponds  and  trees,  with  aH 
the  liberties  and  appurtenances  I)elonging  to  the  same,  unto  Hie- 
ophilus  Eaton,  John  Davenport  and  others,  their  heirs  and  asagna 
forever.  He  covenanted  that  neither  he  nor  his  Indians  would 
terrify  nor  disturb  the  English,  nor  injure  them  in  any  of  thdr 
interests ;  but  that,  in  every  respect,  they  would  keep  true  &idk 
with  them. 

The  English  covenanted  to  protect  Momauguin  and  his  h^ 
dians,  when  unreasonably  assaulted  and  terrified,  by  other  Indiana: 
and  that  they  should  always  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to 

*  The  Indians  of  Quinnipiack,  in  this  treaty,  declared,  "  That  they  atill  lei 
bered  the  heavy  taxes  of  the  Petfuots  and  Mohawks ;  and  that,  by  reason  of 
hu  of  them,  they  coold  not  stay  in  their  own  country ;  bot  had  been  obliged  to 
By  tbaeo  powerful  «Mmiee  they  had  been  ledoced  to  about  forty  own. 
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plant  on,  upon  the  east  Ride  of  the  harbor,  between  that  and  Say- 
brook  Ibit.  They  also  covenanted,  that  by  way  of  free  and  thank- 
ful retribution,  they  gave  unto  the  said  sachem  and  his  council  and 
company,  twelve  coats  of  English  cloth,  twelve  alchymy  spoons, 
twelve  hatchets,  twelve  hoes,  two  dozen  of  knives,  twelve  porrin- 
gers, and  four  cases  of  French  knives  and  scissors. 

This  agreement  was  signed  and  legally  executed,  by  Iftomau- 
ffuin  and  nis  council  on  the  one  part,  andf  Theophilus  Eaton  and 
John  Davenport  on  the  other.  Thomas  Stanton,  who  was  the 
interpreter,  aeclared  in  the  presence  of  God,  That  he  had  foidb- 
fiilly  acquainted  the  Indians  with  the  said  articles,  and  returned 
their  answers. 

In  December  following  tliey  made  another  purchase  of  a  large 
tract,  which  lay  principally  north  of  the  former.  This  was  dT 
Montowese,  son  of  the  great  sachem  at  Mattabeseck.  This  tract 
was  ten  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  and  thirteen  miles  in 
breadth.  It  extended  eight  miles  east  of  the  river  Quinnipiack, 
and  five  miles  west  of  it  towards  Hudson's  river.  It  included  all 
the  lands  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  old  towns  of  New  Hja- 
ren,  Branford  and  Wallingford,  and  almost  the  whole  contained 
in  the  mesent  limits  of  those  towns,  and  of  the  towns  East  Hairen, 
Woodbridge,  Cheshire,  Hamden  and  North  Haven.*  These  have 
since  been  made  out  of  the  three  old  towns. 

The  New  Haven  adventurers  were  the  most  opulent  company, 

hich  came  into  New  England ;  and  they  designed  to  plant  a 
capital  colony.  They  laid  out  their  tovm  plat  in  squares,  design- 
ing it  for  a  great  and  elegant  city.  In  the  centre  was  a  large 
beautiful  square.  This  was  compassed  with  others,  making  nine 
in  the  whole.  The  first  principal  settlers  were  Theophilus  Ea- 
ton, Esquire,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gregson,  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  Mr.  Matthew  Gilbert,  Mr.  Na- 
dianiel  Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  Fugill,  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  Mr. 
Stephen  Goodyear,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Atwater. 

Mr.  Eaton  had  been  deputy  governor  of  the  East  India  compa- 
ny, was  three  years  himself  in  the  East  Indies.  He  served  the 
company  so  well,  that  he  received  from  them  presents  of  great 
value.  He  had  been  on  an  embassy  from  the  court  of  England  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  He  was  a  London  merchant  who  had  for 
many  years  traded  to  the  East  Indies,  had  obtained  a  great  estate, 
and  brought  over  a  large  sum  of  money  into   New  England.! 

-T I ■ iiii  ■■-  I.  

*  For  Ihic  U«t  tract  of  ton  miles  north  and  sooth,  sod  thirteen  east  and  west,  tiM 

English  ffave  thirteen  coats,  and  allowed  the  Indians  ground  to  plant,  tod  liberty-  to 

Innt  withni  the  lands.     Records  of  New  Haven. 

t  The  tradition  is  that  be  brought  to  New  Haven  a  very  great  eelaie,  in  plele  and 

The  East  India  company  made  his  wife  a  present  of  a  bason  and  mm 

gilt,  and  corioosly  wrought  with  gold,  weighing  more  than  itzty  pounds. 
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Olbera  were  merchants  of  fair  estates,  and  they  designed  to  hare 
been  a  great  trading  city.  There  appears  no  act  of  civil,  mililaiy, 
or  ecclesiastical  authonty  during  the  first  ^ear  ;  nor  is  there  any 
appearance,  that  this  colony  was  ever  straitened  for  bread,  as  tfaie 
otner  colonies  had  been." — TrumbulCs  HUtory  of  Cormectiatl. 


ROGER   WILLIAMS'  SETTLEMENT 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


The  following paiticulars 
respecting  the  nm  aetlle- 
inent  of  Rhode  Island  by 
Mr.  Williams,  are  from 
Knowles'  "  Memoir  of  Ro- 
ger Williams,"  a  new  worii 
puhlished    in     Boston,    in 


"About  the  middle  irf  Jan- 
uary, 1735-6,  Mr.  Williams 

left  Salem  in  secrecy  and 
haste.  It  is  not  certain,  that 
any  one  accompanied  him, 
thou^  a  numbnr  of  paiaciii 
were  with  him  a  short  time 
Arm*  •/  IlioJt  Island.  aflerwards.     He  proceeded 

to  the  south,  towards  the  Xaraganset  Bay.  The  weather  was 
very  severe,  and  his  sufferings  were  great.  In  a  letter  written 
thirty-five  years  afterwards,  he  said :  '  I  was  sorely  tossed  fm-  one 
fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread 
or  bed  did  mean ;'  and  he  added,  that  he  still  felt  the  effccU  of  his 
exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

He  appears  to  Itave  visited  Ousamequin,  the  sachem  of  P(4a- 
Doket,  who  resided  at  Mount  Hope,  near  the  present  town  of 
Bristol  (R.  I.)  From  him  he  obtauied  a  grant  of  land  now  inchi- 
ded  in  the  town  of  Seekonk,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  cast  bank 
of  Pawtucket  (now  Seekonk)  river.  This  territory  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  but  Mr.  Williams  recogniEed 
the  Indians  only  as  the  proprietors,  and  bought  a  title  from  the  sa- 
chem. Ousamequin  doubtless  granted  his  request  with  pleasure, 
as  a  return  for  the  services  and  presents  which  he  had  formerly 
received  from  Mr.  Williams,  li,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  exile 
was  obliged  to  visit  the  sachem,  and  make  these  arrangements, 
the  journey,  on  foot,  increased  that  exposure  to  the  severity  of  the 
elements,  of  which  he  complains. 
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He  was,  moraoTer,  unprorided  with  a  dwelling.  Mr.  Cotton 
(in  his  Bloody  Tenet  washed,  p.  8.)sayB,  'tliat  some  of  his  friends 
went  to  the  place  appointed  by  himself  beforehand,  to  make  pro- 
vision of  housing,  and  other  neceBHaries  foi  him  against  his  com- 
ing.' This  statement  howerer,  must  bfc  incorrect.  Mr,  Williams' 
departure  &om  Salem  was  sudden  and  unexpected ;  and  his  as- 
leition,  inst  qnoted,  that  he  did  not  know  '  wliat  bread  or  bed  did 
mean,'  for  fourteen  weeks,  must  be  understood  as  excluding  the 
idea  of  such  a  preparation  as  Ur.  Cotton  mentions.  Mr.  Wil- 
hams,  too,  says,  '  1  first  pitched,  and  began  to  build  and  plant  at 
Seekonk.*    He  had  no  bouse,  it  would  seem,  till  he  built  one. 


Jto'w  Wdlianu. 


For  the  means  of  subsistence  he  miiBr  have  been  dependent  on 
the  Indians.  At  that  season,  hunting  and  fishing  were  impractica- 
ble, if  he  had  possessed  the  proper  instruments.  The  earth  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  he  hiid  not  even  the  poor  resource  <rf 
roots.  He  mny  refer  to  liis  situation  at  this  time,  in  the  following 
lines,  alluding  to  ihc  Ijidians  : 

'■  God"!  ProTi.le™;B  i>  rich  lo  hia, 
\xt  none  distriMful  Ixi ; 
In  wilrlcmria.  in  snvtx  iliMrcH, 
TheH  nvctu  tisve  Jed  me." 

The  spot,  in  Seekonk,  where  he  reared  bis  habitation,  is  be-   ■ 
licred,  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  at  Manton's  Neck,  near 
the  cove,  a  short  distance  above  the  central  bridge. 
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Here  he  probably  hoped,  he  might  Uve  in  peace.  He  was  soon 
jomed  by  several  iriends,  if  they  did  not  at  first  accompany  him. 
His  wife  and  children  were  still  at  Salem. 

But  Seckonk  was  not  to  be  his  home.  In  a  short  time,  to  use 
his  own  language,  *  I  received  a  letter  from  my  ancient  fnead  Mr. 
Winslow,  the  governor  of  Plymoutli,  professing  his  own  and  oth- 
el's  love  and  respect  to  me,  yet  lovingly  advising  me,  since  I  was 
&Ben  into  the  edge  of  their  bounds,  and  tliey  were  loath  to  dis- 
please the  Bay,  to  remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  there, 
nt  said,  I  had  the  country  firee  before  me,  and  might  be  as  free  as 
themselves,  and  we  shoidd  be  loving  neighbors  together.' 

This  advice  was  apparently  prudent  and  friendly,  prompted  by 
a  desire  of  peace,  aiuJ  by  a  kind  regard  to  Mr.  Williams.  It  does 
not  seem  to  deserve  the  harsh  comments  which  have  scnnetimes 
been  made  on  it.  Mr.  Williams  himself  does  not  speak  of  it  in  a 
tone  of  reproach.  He  immediately  resolved  to  comply  with  the 
adrice.  He  accordindy  embarked  in  a  canoe,  with  five  othero,* 
and  proceeded  down  me  stream.  As  they  approached  the  little 
cove,  near  Tockwotten,  now  India  Point,  they  were  saluted  by  a 
company  of  Indians,  with  the  friendly  interrogation,  *  What 
ckear  V  a  common  English  phrase,  which  they  had  learned  from 
die  cdonists.t  At  this  spot,  they  probably  went  on  shore,  but  they 
did  not  long  remain  there.t  They  passed  round  India  Point  and 
FoK  Point,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  on  the  west  side  of  thepe- 
mnsula,  to  a  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moshassuck  river.  Iri- 
dition  reports,  that  Mr.  Williams  landed  near  a  spring,  which  re- 
mains  till  this  day.^  At  this  spot,  the  settlement  of  Knodc  Island 
commenced.  To  the  town  here  founded,  Mr.  Williams,  \vith  his 
habitual  piety,  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  '  God's  merciful 
Providence  to  him  in  his  distress,'  gave  the  name  of  Providencb. 

The  spot  where  Mr.  Williams  and  his  companions  landed  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Narraganset  Indians.  The  sachems 
of  this  tribe  were  Canonicus,  and  his  nephew  Miantinomo.  The 
former  was  an  old  man,  and  he  probably  associated  with  liim  his 
young  nephew,  as  better  fitted  to  sustain  the  toils  and  cares  of 
royalty.  Their  residence  is  said  by  Gookin  to  have  been  about 
Narraganset  Bay,  and  on  the  island  of  Canonicut. 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  Williams  would  naturally  be,  to  obtain 
firom  the  sachems  a  grant  of  land  for  his  new  colony.     He  proba- 


♦  Wniiam  HMiris,  John  Smith,  (miller),  Joshua  Venn.  Thomas  Angell,  voA 
dt  Wickes.     R.  I.  Register,  1638,  article  written  by  Moses  Brown, 
t  Equivalent  to  the  modem  How  do  you  do  ! 
t  The  lands  adjacent  to  this  spot  were  called  Whaicheer,  m  memory  of  the  oe- 


4  **  Tradition  has  uniformly  stated  the  place  where  they  landed,  to  be  at  the  i ,  _ 
■oatliwest  of  the  Episcopal  church,  at  which  a  boose  has  recently  been  built  by  lb. 
NdMmidi  Dodge.''    JiosMBrovra. 
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Uy  visited  them,  and  received  a  verbal  cession  of  the  territory^ 
which,  two  years  afterwards,  was  formally  conveyed  to  him  by  a 
deed.     I'liis  inslniment  may  properly  be  quoted  here. 

*  At  Narraganset,  the  24th  of  the  hrst  month,  commonly  called 
3Iarch,  the  second  year  of  the  plantation  or  planting  at  Moshas- 
suck,  or  Providence  ;  Memorandum,  that  we,  Canonicus  and  Mi* 
antinoino,  tlie  two  chief  sacjiems  of  Narraganset,  having  two  years 
since  sold  unto  Roger  Wilhams  tlie  lands  and  meadows  upon  the 
two  fresh  rivers,  called  Moshassuck  and  Wanasquatucket,  donow, 
by  these  presents,  establish  apd  confirm  the  bounds  of  these  lands, 
firom  the  river  and  fields  of  Pawtucket,  the  great  hill  of  Notaquon- 
canot,  on  tiie  northwest,  and  the  town  of  Mashapaug,  on  the  west. 
We  also,  in  consideration  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  services  he 
hath  continually  done  for  us,  ])oth  with  our  friends  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  also  at  Connecticut,  and  Apaum  or  Plymouth,  we  do 
freely  give  unto  him  all  that  land  from  those  rivers  reaching  to  Paw- 
tuxet  river,  as  also  the  grass  and  meadows  upon  the  said  Pawtuxet 
river.     In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands.*" 

The  lands  thus  ceded  to  Mr.  Williams,  he  conveyed  to  twelve 
men,  who  accompanied,  or  soon  joined  him,  reserving  to  himself 
an  equal  part  only.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  was  raised  in 
the  early  times  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Williams  asserts  in  the  first 

Elace  "  *  It  is  not  true,  that  I  was  employed  by  any,  was  supplied 
y  any,  or  desired  any  to  come  with  me  into  these  parts.  My 
souVs  desire  was,  to  do  the  natives  good,  and  to  that  end  to  learn 
their  language,  (which  I  afterwards  printed)  and  therefore  desired 
not  to  be  troubled  with  English  company.'  He  adds  that  *  out  of 
pity,  he  gave  leave  to  several  persons  to  come  along  in  his  com- 
pany.' He  makes  the  same  statement  in  his  deed  of  1661  : — *  I 
desired  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  con- 
science. I  tlicn  considering  the  condition  of  divers  of  my  distres- 
sed countrymen,  I  commnnicalcd  my  said  purchase  unto  my  loving 
friends,  (whom  he  names)  who  then  desired  to  take  shelter  here 
with  me.' 

It  seems,  then,  that  his  original  design  was  to  come  alone,  prob- 
ably to  dwell  among  the  Indians,  and  do  them  good  ;  but  he  altered 
his  plan,  and  resolved  to  establish  a  refuge  for  those  who  might  flee 
from  persecution.  The  project  was  his  own,  and  worthy  of  his 
generous  and  liberal  mind.  He  certainly  was  not  employed  as  an 
agent,  to  purchase  lands  for  others.  He  uses  another  argument : 
*1  mortgaged  my  house  in  Salem  (worth  some  hundreds)  for  sup- 
plies to  go  through,  and,  therefore,  was  it  a  single  business.' 

Having  thus  shown  that  he  acted  for  himself,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility,  he  states,  that  the  lands  were  procured  from  the 
sachems  by  his  influence  alone.  He  enumerates  several  advan- 
tages which  he  enjoyed  in  this  negotiation :  M.  A  constant,  zeal* 

14  • 
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desire  to  dive  into  the  native's  language.  2.  Grod  was  id( 
to  give  me  a  painful,  patient  spirit  to  lodse  with  them  in  toeir  fil- 
ikjf  smoky  holes,  (even  while  I  lived  at  riymouth  and  Sadem)  to 
gsun  their  ton^e.  3.  I  spared  no  cost  towards  them,  and  in  nfts 
to  Ousameqmn,  yea,  and  all  his,  and  to  Canonicus,  and  all liis, 
tokens  and  presents,  many  years  before  I  came  in  person  to  the 
Naiiaganset,  and  when  I  came,  I  was  welcome  to  Ousamequiii, 
and  to  the  old  prince  Canonicus,  who  was  most  shy  of  all  £ng- 
Ikdi,  to  his  last  breath.  4.  I  was  known  by  all  the  Wampanoags 
and  the  Narragansets  to  be  a  public  speaker  at  Plymouth  and  Sor 
lem,  and,  therefore,  with  them,  held  as  a  sachem.  5.  I  could  de- 
bate with  them  (in  a  great  measure)  in  their  own  language.  6.  I 
had  the  favor  and  countenance  of  that  noble  soul,  Mr.  VVinthropy 
whmn  all  Indians  respected.' 

He  proceeds  to  state,  respecting  Canonicus,  that  *  it  was  not 
thousands  nor  tens  of  thousands  of  money  could  have  bought  of  him 
an  EngUsh  entrance  into  this  Bay.' 

In  tne  deed,  already  quoted,  he  says,  *  By  God's  merciful  as* 
aistance,  I  was  the  procurer  of  the  purchase,  not  by  monies  nor 
payment,  the  natives  being  so  shy  and  jealous,  that  monies  could 
not  do  it,  but  by  that  language,  acquaintance  and  favor  with  the  na- 
tives, and  other  advantages,  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  me  ;  and 
tiao  bore  the  charges,  and  venture  of  all  the  gratuities,  which  I 

Kve  to  the  great  sachems,  and  other  sachems  round  abcHit  ua,  and 
/  engaged  for  a  loving  and  peaceable  neighbourhood  with  them, 
to  my  great  charge  and  travel.'"* 

It  is  probable,  that  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  two  children  came 
from  Sfdem  to  Providence,  in  the  summer  of  1636,  in  company 
with  several  persons,  who  wished  to  join  their  exiled  pastor.T 

**  The  family  of  Mr.  Williams  was  now  dependent  on  his  exer- 
tions for  support.  No  supplies  could  be  derived  from  Massashu- 
setts.  The  natives  were  unable  to  afford  much  aid.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  Mr.  Williams  had  nearly  expended  all  his  funds,  in  the 
support  of  his  family  during  his  absence,  and  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  Indians.  Of  his  poverty ,t  there  is  evidence,  in  a  touch- 
ing incident,  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Major  Mason.  It  is  alike 
honorable  to  all  the  parties  :  *  It  pleased  the  Father  of  Spirits  to 
touch  many  hearts,  dear  to  him,  with  many  rclentings ;  amongst 
which,  that  great  and  pious  soul,  Mr.  Winslow,  melted,  and  kindly 
visited  me  at  Providence,  and  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  hands 
of  my  wife  for  our  supply.' 

*  Backas,  toI.  i.  p.  94. 

t  Throckmorton,  Olney  and  Weitcott,  three  of  the  first  proprieton,  wen  nea- 
bem  of  the  Salem  charch.    Hatchinton,  toI.  i.  p.  371. 

%  Habhard  repeatedly  alludet,  m  a  tomewhat  taonting  tone,  to  the  poreitT  of 
XflgOT  WiUMBt.— pp.  S06,  96%. 


deed,  which  was  enrolled  January  29, 1667,  Mr.  Williams 
hat  he  planted,  with  his  own  hands,  at  his  first  coming,  the 
idian  fields,  Whatcheer  and  Saxifi^  Hill,  which  he  had 
ited  of  the  natives.  Thus  was  he  forced,  as  at  many  other 
to  resort  to  manual  labor  for  his  subsistence.  In  his  reply 
Cotton  he  says :  'It  is  not  unknown  to  many  witnesses,  in 
nth,  Salem  and  Providence,  that  the  discusser's  time  had 
sn  spent  (though  as  much  as  any  others  whosoever)  alto- 
in  spiritual  labors  and  public  exercises  of  the  word ;  but 
d  night,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  land  and  water,  at  the 
;  the  oar  for  bread.'  But  he  sustained  all  his  labors  and 
ips  with  a  patient  spirit,  and  with  a  steadfast  adherence  to 
Dciples. 

house  was,  undoubtedly,  erected  near  the  spot  where  he 
f  and  a  few  rods  eastward  of  the  celebrated  spring.  Here 
nderer  found  a  resting  place.  This  was  his  home,  for  more 
arty  years.  Here  he  cued,  and  near  the  site  of  his  dwelling 
les  were  deposited. 

conununity,  thus  formed,  were  invested  with  the  power  of 

ing  others  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.     Their  number 

ion  increased,  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  and  from 

e.*    It  was  the  design  of  Mr.  Williams,  that  his  colony 

be  open  to  all  persons  who  might  choose  to  reside  there, 

I  regard  to  their  religious  opinions.  He  was  careful,  nev- 
ss,  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  peace, 
inhabitant  was  required  to  subscribe  the  following  cove- 

B,  whose  names  are  here  imder-written,  being  desirous  to 
;  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  submit  ourselves, 
re  or  passive  obedience,  to  all  such  orders  or  agreements 

II  be  made  for  public  good  of  the  body,  in  an  orderly  way, 
major  consent  of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters  oi  fami- 
corporated  together  into  a  township,  and  such  others  whom 
ball  admit  unto  the  same,  only  in  civil  things.* 

i  simple  instrument,  which  combines  the  principles  of  a  pure 
racy,  and  of  unrestricted  religious  liberty,  was  the  basis  of 
It  government  in  Providence.  It  was  undoubtedly  drawn 
Roger  Williams.  It  bears  the  impress  of  his  character,  and 
the  germ  of  those  free  institutions,  under  which  Rhode 
has  flourished  till  the  present  day." 

ong  these,  were  Chad  Brown,  'William  Field,  Thomas  Harris,  William  Wick- 
lobert  Williams  (brother  of  Roger)  Richard  Scott,  William  Reynolds,  John 
,  Bmedict  Arnold,  Joshua  Winsor  and  Thomas  Hopkins.   Backus,  vol.  L  p.  96. 
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FIRST  SETTLEMENTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  first  discoveries  in  the 
limits  of  New  Hampehtn, 
were  made  at  an  eariy  peii- 
od,  (see  pages  14  and  39). 
The  followinf^  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  tirst  sewemenls 
within  its  territory,  is  from 
I  Gov,  HutcliinBons  History 
Massachusetts,  vol.  1. 

"  in  the  year  1623  seveial 
gentlemen  merchanu  and  oth- 
ers in  the  west  of  En^and 
belonging  to  Bristol,  Exieter, 
Dorchester,  Shrewsbury,  Pli- 
mouth,  &.C.  having  obtained 
Aran  of  Sc»  RiBf%\iTt.  patents  from  llie  council  of 

Plimoulh  for  several  parts  of  New  England,  and  being  encou- 
raged by  the  plantation  of  New  Plimoiith  and  the  reports  of  fiab- 
ennen  who  had  made  voyages  upon  the  coast,  pr^ected  and  at- 
tempted a  fishery  about  Piscalaqiia,  and  sent  over  David  Thomp- 
son, together  with  Edward  Hilton  and  William  Hilton,  who  had 
been  fishmongers  in  London,  and  some  others,  with  all  neceasa- 
riei  for  their  purpose.  The  Ililtons  set  up  their  stages  some  dis- 
tance above  the  moutli  of  the  river,  at  a  place  since  called  Dover. 
Smne  others  of  llie  company  about  the  same  time  seized  on  a 
{dace  below  at  the  mouth  of  (lie  river  called  Little  Harbor,  wberv 
ihey  built  the  first  house.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  CapL 
John  Mason  were  of  this  company,  and  the  place  where  loia 
bouse  was  built  with  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  land  for  a 
manor  or  lordship,  by  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  undertakers,  was 
aangned  to  Capt.  Mason,  and  the  house  took  the  name  of  Ha- 
aoo-liall.' 

These  settlements  went  on  very  slowly  for  seven  years  after, 
and  in  1631  when  Edward  Colcottt  first  came  over'there  were 
but  three  houses  an  alt  that  side  of  the  country  adjoining  to  Pis- 
cataqua  river.  There  had  been  some  expense  besides  about  salt 
works.     The  aflaiis  of  the  great  council  of  Plimouth  from  fint 
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to  last  were  carried  on  in  a  confused  manner.  There  have  been 
nx  or  seven  several  grants  of  the  lands  between  Merrimack  and 
Cennebeck.  In  the  year  1630  Captain  Neale  with  tliree  others 
;:anie  over  to  Piscataqua  to  superintend  the  aifairs  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
aando  Gorges,  Mason,  and  the  rest,  but  principally  to  discover  a 
[MW  country  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Laconia,  and  which 
in  Gorges's  history  is  very  pompously  described.  Champlain 
maiiy  years  before  this  had  given  his  own  name  to  Lake  Iroquois, 
md  the  English,  it  may  be,  were  informed  by  the  Indians  some- 
thing of  the  geography  of  the  country  and  of  other  lakes  on  the 
back  of  New  England,  and  no  doubt  the  rumor  was  carried  over 
to  England.  Neale  spent  three  years  in  searching  out  his  new 
mantrjr,  but  could  not  find  it  and  so  returned.  Nothmff  else  mem- 
onble  is  mentioned  of  Neale,  except  that  he  forbad  Wiggan  set- 
ding  a  point  of  land  betwixt  Dover  and  Exeter.  Wigzan  went 
oa  and  determined  to  defend  his  right  by  the  sword.  The  other 
tbreatened  as  high,  and  from  what  might  have  happened,  the  dis- 
pvtad  land  took  the  name  of  Bloody  Point,  whicn  it  retains  to 
doB  day.  The  Lords  Say  and  Brooke  also  made  Wiggan  their 
■gent  K>r  the  term  of  seven  years,  during  which  time  the  interest 
•vit  not  greatly  advanced,  the  whole  beinff  sold  to  him  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  six  hundred  pounds. 
•  Soon  after  the  year  1631  one  Mr.  Williams  came  over  from 
Bn§^d,  sent  also  by  Gorges  and  Mason  to  take  care  of  their 
nk  works.  Mr.  Chadbume*  with  several  other  planters  and  tra- 
dnni  came  over  with  him.  These  began  the  settlement  of  Straw- 
berry bank  (Portsmouth),  and  after  Neale  went  away  they  are 
supposed  either  to  have  entered  into  an  agreement  and  to  have 
choeen  Williams  for  their  governor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
discTeet  sensible  man  and  a  gentleman,  or  else  he  was  appointed 
by  the  company  in  England.  There  was  a  grant  of  a  sum  of 
money  for  ouilding  a  parsonage  house  and  a  chapel,  and  for  a 
j^he  of  50  acres  of  land  to  be  annexed,  made  by  tne  inhabitants 
of  Strawberry  bank  to  Thomas  Walford  and  Henry  Sherbum 
dmrch  wardens  and  their  successors,  &c.  and  this  was  signed  by 
Rpuicis  Williams  governor,  Ambrose  Gibbons  assistant,  and  18 
inhabitants,  dated  May  25,  1640.  Williams  soon  after  removed 
to  Barbadoes.  The  first  who  cntcrprised  the  settlement  of  Pis- 
::ataqua  had  some  religious  as  well  as  civil  views,  and  a  puritan 
minister  Mr.  Leveridge  a  worthy  man  came  over  with  Capt.  Wiff- 
pm  in  1633,  but  not  being  supported  he  removed  to  the  south- 
mad  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Burdet,  who  has  not  left  so  good 
I  character. 

*  Mr.  Chtdburne  had  the  direction  of  the  artificers  who  built  what  was  called  Um 
(leat  house  at  Strawhorrv  baidi.  His  posterity  are  settled  on  the  othsr  side  the 
nwt  in  the  province  of  Maine. 
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• 

About  the  same  time,  viz.  in  163S,  Mr.  Wheel wri^t  the  min- 
ister who  had  been  banished  from  the  Massachusetts,  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  adhered  to  him,  began  a  plantation  on  the 
south  side  of  the  great  bay  up  Piscataqua  river,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Exeter.  Tney  thought  it  necessary  likewise 
to  form  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  enaUe  them 
to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  their  plantation. 

Captain  Underbill  an  enthusiast  who  obtained  his  assuianoe^ 
as  he  expressed  himself  before  the  church  of  Boston,  while  he 
was  taking  a  pipe  of  the  good  creature  tobacco,*  and  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  very  immoral  man,  and  for  adultery  had  been 
excommunicated,  joined  Mr.  Wheelwright's  company  and  played 
his  card  so  well  that  he  obtained  the  place  of  governor  over  theni» 
and  also  over  the  other  company  at  Dover,  they  having  quarreled 
with  Burdet  the  minister,  who  removed  to  York.  There  v^as  a 
strong  party  against  Underbill  which  caused  great  disturbance  and 
confusion.  At  the  same  time  they  were  as  much  divided  in  their 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  at  Dover  had  one  Mr.  Knolles  for 
their  minister,  but  Mr.  Larknam  arriving  there  from  Northam  near 
Barnstable  in  England,  many  people  were  taken  with  him  and 
determined  to  dismiss  Knolles,  but  his  party  stood  by  him  and  he 
and  his  company  excommunicated  Larkham.  He  m  return  laid 
vident  hands  on  Knolles.  The  magistrates  took  part  some  on 
one  side  and  some  cm  the  other,  but  Larkham's  party  being  weak* 
est  sent  to  Williams  the  governor  below  for  assistance,  who  came 

g>  with  a  company  of  armed  men,  beset  KnoUes's  house,  where 
nderhill  the  governor  then  was,  called  him  to  account,  set  a  fine 
upon  him  and  some  others  who  had  been  concerned  in  tl)c  not, 
and  obliged  them  to  remove  from  the  plantation.  KnoUes  was  a 
rigid  antinomian,  his  practice  was  agreeable  to  his  principlo<(. 
He  was  charged  with  being  too  familiar  with  some  of  nis  female 
domestics  and  found  it  necessary  to  depart.  Larkham  a  zealous 
churchman  soon  followed  him  for  an  offence  of  the  same  nature." 

Establishment  of  Dartmouth  College. 

One  of  the  most  marked  events  during  the  period  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  towns  in  the  western  part  oi  New  Hampshire, 
was  the  establishment  of  Dartmouth  College  in  Hanover,  on  Con* 
necticut  river.  This  institution  oriirinated  from  Rev.  Dr.  Wheel- 
ock^s  Indian  school  at  Lebanon,  Con.  The  first  design  of  the 
Indian  School  was  conceived  by  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  missionary 
to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  at  which  place,  after  pro- 
curing benefactions  in  America  and  England,  he  began  a  school 
ibr  the  education  of  Indian  youths,  but  his  death  prevented  him 

•Habbud,&€. 
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Gram  accomplishing  his  plan.  Dr.  Wheelock  'conceived  that  if 
be  could  educate  Indian  youth  for  missionaries,  there  would  be 
more  prospect  of  success  from  their  labors,  than  from  the  exer- 
iont  of  the  whites.'  With  these  views  he  undertook  himself  the 
:«re  and  expense  of  educating  two  Indian  lads  in  1754 ;  but  the 
fesign  was  so  benevolent  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  soon  uni- 
ted with  him.  His  pupils  increased,  and  ar^r  receiving  nume- 
POUE  benefactions,  the  largest  of  whicli  was  the  donation  of  Mr. 
loshua  Moor  of  Mansfield,  he  called  his  institution  'Moor's 
lebod.'  In  1762  he  had  more  than  twenty  youth  under  his  care. 
To  enlar^  the  power  of  doing  good,  contributions  were  soUcited 
not  only  m  various  parts  of  this  country,  but  also  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  money  collected  in  England,  was  put  into  the 
luuidE  of  a  board  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  earl  ot  DartmouUi 
at  the  head.  From  this  circumstance,  when  Dr.  Wheelock 
invited  by  the  government  of  New  Hampshire  to  remove  to 
Hatnover  and  establish  a  college  in  that  place,  it  was  called  Dart- 
mouth college.  This  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1769,  and 
Dr.  Wheelock  was  declared  its  founder  and  president  with  the 
mbt  of  appointing  his  successor.  He  lived  for  some  time  at 
nSinover  in  a  log  hut.  In  1770  he  removed  his  school.  The 
Dumber  of  his  scholars,  destined  for  missionaries,  was  at  this  time 
twenty-four,  of  whom  eighteen  were  whites  and  only  six  Indians. 
Iliis  alteration  of  his  plan  was  the  result  of  experience.  He 
had  found,  that  of  forty  Indian  youth,  who  had  been  under  his 
caie,  twenty  had  returned  to  the  vices  of  savage  life.  The  first 
oommencement  was  held  in  1771,  when  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  was  conferred  on  four  students,  one  of  whom  was  John 
Wheelock,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  founder." 

The  following  account  relative  to  the  establishment  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  is  from  the  memoirs  of  Wheelock  by  Drs. 
M'Chire  and  rarish. 

^In  the  month  of  August,  1770,  entrusting  the  care  of  their 
lemoval  to  Mr.  Woodward,  who  then  officiated  as  tutor,  he  set 
out  for  Hanover  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation  for  his 
fiunily  and  school.  They  soon  followed  nim.  A  part  of  his  fam- 
ihr  travelled  in  a  coach,  presented  him  by  a  very  respectable 
friend  in  London;  his  pupils  performed  the  journey  on  foot. 
Tlie  roads  as  tliey  advanced  noithward  were  found  in  a  very  un- 
finished state,  ana  in  many  places  it  was  with  difficulty  they  pas- 
sed. On  their  arrival  he  welcomed  them  to  the  spot  where  he 
was  to  begin  his  labors,  and  where  he  expected  to  terminate  his 
days.  It  was  an  etensive  plain  shaded  by  lofty  pines,  with  no  ac- 
commodations except  two  or  three  small  huts  composed  of  logs, 
and  no  house  on  that  side  of  the  river  within  two  miles  through 
cue  continued  dreary  wood.    The  Doctor  like  a  venerable  patri- 
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arch  BuiToundcd  by  liis  aflcctionatc  family  and  pujuk,  looiBed 
around  him,  and  Uic  serenity  of  his  countenance  diapdled  the 
gloom.  His  mind  rose  to  Uic  level  of  the  difficulties  befoie  Um, 
and  with  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  youth  he  laid  out  plana  of 
buildings,  selected  their  sites,  and  witii  his  presence  and  advioa 
animated  Uie  laborers,  hastened  the  operations,  that  his  dman- 
dents  might  be  sheltered  against  the  approaching  aereritjr  cT  the 
season.  The  number  of  souls  there  witn  him  was  about  sentty. 
A  few  acres  of  pines  had  been  felled  before  his  airiTaL  Log 
houses  were  soon  constructed,  and  a  small  framed  house  wia  b^ 
gun,  designed  for  the  reception  of  Dr.  Wheelock  and  hia  tuaStf. 
The  frame  of  a  college,  eighty  feet  in  length  and  two  atorioB  m 
height,  was  soon  after  raised  and  partially  covered ;  a  haU  aal 
two  or  tlirce  rooms  in  it  were  considerably  advanced  what  di0 
autumnal  storms,  setting  in  earlier  than  usual,  put  a  stop  to  di0 
work  of  the  builders.  The  sufferings  of  this  Uttle  cokniY  and  '^ 
worthy  founder,  were  not  inconsiderable  during  seTeTaT] 
from  their  arrival  and  even  to  the  following  spring.  Tbev 
moval  proved  too  late  in  the  season,  and  preparations  for  thair 
ception,  from  various  circumstances,  were  lar  ftom  that  state  cC 
£[^aniness  which  was  intended.  Failing  to  obtain  water  hf  di^ 
ginff  wells  near  where  their  first  house  was  erected,  he  was  eons- 
pelfed  to  change  its  situation  after  the  arrival  of  his  family. .  ManT 
were  necessitated  to  sleep  several  nights  on  the  ground^  wids 
boughs  of  trees  for  beds,  and  sheltered  from  the  nisbtlj 
and  rains  by  a  few  boards  raised  over  them  on  poles.  jThe 
try  all  around  was  new,  and  the  few  dispersed  inhabitanta 

Upon  a  circular  area  of  about  six  acres,  the  pines  were 

felled  and  in  all  directions  covered  the  ground  to  the  hei|^  of 
about  six  feet.  Paths  of  communication  were  cut  throng  tliem. 
The  lofty  tops  of  the  surrounding  forests  were  often  seen  t^^iMH^g 
before  the  northern  tempest,  while  the  air  below  was  atfll  anS 
piercing.  The  snow  lay  four  feet  in  deptli  between  four  ami  live 
months.  The  sun  was  mvisible  by  reason  of  the  trees  until  nsea 
many  degrees  above  the  horizon.  In  this  secluded  retreat  and  ia 
these  humble  dwellinsrs,  tliis  enterprising  colony  passed  a  kng 
and  dreary  winter.  The  students  pursued  their  studies  with  ddi- 
gence ;  contentment  and  peace  were  not  interrupted  by  munnon. 
The  venerable  president  directed  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to 
the  signal  smiles  of  heaven  upon  the  institution,  which  were  wit- 
nessed by  its  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  from  a  small  beni- 
ning,  through  seemingly  insurmountable  discouragements,  lie 
observed  to  them  that  the  cause,  he  doubted  not,  was  the  cause 
of  God ;  that  he  would  own  and  succeed  it,  and  that  his  great 
<Mincem  in  the  whole  business  was,  to  follow  the  pointings  of  His 
providence.    He  derived  support  from  the  example  of  the  pro- 


FOUNDING  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLIEOE. 
In  1770  Dr.  Wbeilock  nmored  hii  ftmilj  ind  lehool  from  Lcbinon.  Conn,  ind 
oenu  tbs  erection  of  •  college  in  ■  forast.     In  the  apen  tir  whh  hit  niunerou*  fe- 
*M^  be  oflercd  nurning  uid  erening  f-J^-  ■'"'  'ix  (unouading  fi 
^ritii  tb«  Mlanw  Mond  of  ■applkuion  iml  pniic. 
IS 


I 


^ 
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phel  Elisha,  (2  Kings  yi.  1-7)  who  founded  a  college  or  school 
of  propheU  in  the  vjUdemeaa  of  Jordan,  by  the  divine  direction, 
^r  the  presenration  and  diffusion  of  true  religion,  and  in  ciicum- 
ctances  bearing  considerable  analogy  to  his. 


FIRST   SETTLEMENTS 


MAINE. 

The  following  respecting 
the  first  settlements  in  Maine, 
is  extracted  from  Mi.  FoU 
som's  history  of  the  towns  t£ 
Saco  and  Biddeford.  "  The 
unfortunate  termination  of  Six 
Walter  Raleigh's  attempts  to 
colonize  Virginia  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  £liz^th, 
had  cfTectually  checked  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  Eng- 
land in  relation  to  the  setde- 
ment  of  America.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Gosnold  and 
Pring,  and  the  shortness  of 
j4™»  of  Maim.  ^eir  voyages,  now  caused  the 

nibject  to  be  revived,  and  to  excite  more  general  interest  than  had 
before  existed.  On  the  petition  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  a  char- 
ier was  granted  by  King  James  in  the  year  1606,  dividing  the 
couBtry  into  two  districts,  called  North  and  South  Virginia,  and 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  separate  colonics  in  each  district 
by  two  distinct  companies.  A  right  of  property  in  the  land  fifty 
Diiles  on  each  side  of  their  first  plantations,  and  extending  lOO 
Tniles  into  the  interior,  was  granted  by  this  patent.  The  first  or 
^uthcm  colony  were  allowed  to  setUe  any  part  of  the  country 
Within  the  degrees  of  34  and  41  north  latitude ;  the  second  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  persons  resident  at  Plymouth  and  other  towns  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  thence  denominated  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, were  allowed  to  choose  a  place  of  settlement  between  38 
and  45  degrees  north  latitude.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
territory  thus  allotted  was  common  to  the  two  distncts,  a  provis- 
ion was  added,  that  the  colony  last  planted  should  not  approach 
within  one  hundred  mites  of  that  already  estabUshed. 
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The  next  year  colonies  were  sent  out  by  the  two  companiet. 
One  was  fixc^  at  Jamestown,  of  which  Gosnold  '  was  the  prime 
mover/  and  Capt.  Smith  an  active  member ;  the  other  was  estab- 
lished at  Sagadahock,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  led  by  Ciqp- 
tains  George  Popham,  brotlicr  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Kaleii^ 
Gilbert.  This  colony  consisted  of  lOS  men ; — ^whether  accom- 
panied by  their  families,  we  are  not  informed.  They  arrived  on 
the  coast  near  the  island  of  Monheagan,  a  few  leagues  east  of  the 
Kennebec,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  soon  after  entered  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  where,  on  the  eastern  side,  on  an  island  now 
forming  a  part  of  Georgetown,  they  commenced  preparations  for 
a  permament  settlement  without  delay.  Monheagan  was  amei 
upon  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  ships  before  leaving  £ng- 
lauid,  and  aitliou^h  we  are  not  directly  told  that  the  destination  of 
the  colony  was  determined  before  their  arrival,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact.  The  great  patron  of  the  enterprise.  Chief  Justice 
Popham,  obtained  an  accurate  sur\'eY  of  the  coast  the  year  before, 
and  doubtless  selected  the  mouth  of  tnat '  fair  and  navigable  river,' 
as  the  Kennebec  is  styled  by  Smith,  as  a  favorable  location  for  the 
seat  of  the  colony. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  scarcely  allowed  the  colonists  time 
to  erect  a  fort  and  the  necessary  places  of  shelter  before  t1>e  ap- 
proach of  winter,  which  proved  excessively  rigorous.  More  than 
half  their  number  returned  with  the  ships  to  England  in  Decern- 
ber,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  cold  and  the  scantinesa 
of  their  supplies.  Soon  after  those  who  had  remained  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  buildings  and  stores  by 
fire.  Capt.  Popham  died  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  an  ar- 
rival in  the  spring  brought  news  of  the  death  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
Raleigh  Gilbert,  who  succeeded  Popham  as  president  of  the  col- 
ony, was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England  on  account 
of  the  decease  of  his  brother,  of  which  intelligence  was  received 
by  another  arrival,  and  the  colonists,  discouraged  by  so  many  ad- 
verse circumstances,  resolved  to  abandon  the  country  and  return 
with  him.  Thus  in  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  the  settle- 
ment was  commenced,  the  northern  colony  was  broken  up ;  the 
country  was  denounced  as  uninhabitable,  and  no  further  attempts 
were  made  for  many  years  to  promote  its  settlement  by  the  CcHn- 
pany  to  whom  it  was  assigned  by  the  patent  of  Kinsf  James. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Plymouth 
Company,  alone  remained  undiscouraged.  The  attention  of  this 
gentleman  appears  to  have  been  first  turned  to  this  part  of  America 
in  tlie  year  1005,  when  Capt.  Weymouth  arrived  in  the  harbor 
of  Plymouth  where  he  resided,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  for  the 
discovery  of  the  northwest  passage.  Falling  short  of^his  course, 
Weymouth  liad  accidentally  discovered  the  river  Penobscot,  from 
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enoe  he  carried  to  England  five  of  the  natives,  *  three  of  whom/ 
m  Gorges,  *  I  seized  upon  ;  they  were  all  of  one  nation,  but  of 
eral  parts  and  several  families.  This  accident  must  be  ac- 
>wledged  the  means  under  God  of  putting  on  foot  and  giving 

to  all  our  plantations.  He  retained  these  Indians  in  his  lamily 
fie  years,  and  obtained  from  tiicm  much  information  respecting 
ir  native  shores :  they  were  afterwards  sent  back.  Gorges 
loeforth  took  a  deep  interest  in  schemes  for  the  settlement  of 
rth  Virginia,  and  was  rather  chagrined  than  discouraged  by  the 
im  of  the  Sagadaliock  colonists,  and  the  unfavorable  reports 
ich  they  spread  concerning  the  country.  '  He  had  too  much 
lerience  in  the  world,'  he  said,  '  to  be  frighted  with  such  a 
It,  as  knowing  many  great  kingdoms  and  large  territories  more 
tbcrly  seated  and  by  many  degrees  colder,  were  plentifully  in- 
dted,  and  divers  oi  them  stored  with  no  better  commodities 
n  these  afforded,  if  Uke  industry,  art  and  labor  be  used.'  Un- 
e,  however,  to  persuade  the  company  to  imdcrtake  the  planting 
i  second  colony,  Gorges  engaged  in  private  entciprises  to  this 
Bt»  which  began  to  be  much  resorted  to  by  English  ships  for 
poses  of  trade  with  the  natives,  and  of  fishing.  In  the  year 
,69  he  sent  hither  a  party  commanded  by  Richard  Vines,  for 
express  object  of  exploring  the  country  with  a  view  to  form  a 
lement.     He  contracted  with  them  to  remain  during  the  win- 

with  the  hope  of  removing  the  prejudice  excited  by  the  Saga* 
ock  colonists  against  the  character  of  the  climate. 
rhoy  arrived  during  the  prevalence  of  a  destructive  disease 
mg  tlie  natives,  which  spread  throughout  New  England,  corn- 
icing its  ravages  in  the  west.  This  pestilence  is  noticed  by 
the  writers  on  the  early  history  of  New  England,  with  some 
jrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  year  of  its  occurrence.    A 

and  highly  respectable  writer  supposes  it  to  have  prevailed  in 
srcnt  places  at  different  times,  but  a  few  years  previous  to  the 
val  of  the  Plymouth  pilgrims.  It  was  regarded  by  those  pious 
mists  as  a  special  interposition  of  divine  providence  in  their 
)r,  so  great  was  the  havoc  it  made  among  the  tribes  in  that 
Iter.  *  Thus,'  says  old  Morton,  *  God  made  way  for  his  people 
removing  the  heathen  and  planting  them  in  the  land.' 
Ir.  Vines  and  his  companions  penetrated  into  the  interior,  vis- 
or the  Indians  in  their  villages  and  wigwams,  who  received  them 
a  great  kindness  and  hospitality.  Beside  the  ravages  of  sick- 
Sy  tliey  were  at  tliis  time  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  death  of 
Bashaba  or  chief  sachem,  whom  the  Tarrantinea,  living  east 
he  Penobscot,  had  attacked  by  surprise  and  destroyed  with  his 
lily  the  preceding  year.  Great  dissensions  had  immediately 
owed  among  the  mfferent  tribes,  who  were  engaged  in  a  de- 
ictive  war  with  each  other  when  the  pestilence  made  its  ap» 
15* 
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Firtt  StOlert  of  Maku. 
pearance.  tn  ihe  midst  of  these  evils,  the  Englishmen  passed 
with  safety  among  them,  and  slept  in  their  cabins  witliout  auSfeiiiig 
from  the  contagion.  They  were  in  particular  welcomed  by  the 
singes  whom  ihey  had  seen  in  the  family  of  Gorges  at  Plymouth, 
and  now  met  in  their  native  homes.  "Having  visited  diSetent 
puts  of  the  coast,  this  little  party  prepared  to  estabhsh  themselTes 
for  the  winter.  The  spot  which  they  selected  for  their  abode,  we 
hare  reason  to  suppose,  was  at  the  mouth  of  Saco  river,  on  the 
western  side,  near  tlic  capacious  and  sheltered  basin  now  called 
the  Pool,  but  in  early  times  known  as  Winter  Harbor. 

Vines  performed  several  voyages  to  our  coast  in  the  service  of 
Gorges,  and  it  is  probable  made  Winter  Harbor  his  principal  re- 
sort While  lie  was  occupied  in  exploring  the  cotintrv'  and  tra- 
ding with  the  natives,  his  men  were  engaged  in  fishing.  How  long 
he  pursued  this  course,  wc  are  not  informed,  nor  do  we  find  him 
mentioned  again  until  sevcntl  years  after  his  early  residence  at 
Winter  Harbor. 

The  employments  of  the  colonisis  were  chiefly  a^culture, 
fishing,  ana  trade  witli  the  natives.  Most  of  them  combined  these 
pursuits,  and  were  styled  husbandmen  or  planters. 

The  husbandmen  look  up  tracts  of  100  acres,  of  which  they 
received  leases  on  nominal  or  small  rents,  from  Mr.  Vines. 
Some  of  these  are  now  on  record.  An  estate  that  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Cole,  including  'a  mansion  or  dwelling- 
house,'  was  leased  by  Mr.  Vines  lo  John  West  for  tlie  term  of 
1000  years,  for  the  annual  rent  of  two  shillings  and  one  capon,  a 
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previous  consideration  having  been  paid  by  West.  The  lease 
which  is  partly  in  the  latin  language,  was  executed,  1638.  Ano- 
iher  deed  from  Vines  requires  the  lessee  to  yield  and  pay  an  ac- 
knowledgement and  rent-charge  of  5^.,  two  days  work,  and  one 
fat  goose  yearly.  In  this  manner  were  all  the  planters  rendered 
tenants  to  the  proprietor,  none  of  tliem  holding  Uicir  estates  in  fee 
tiinple. 

Fishing  vras  the  most  conmion  occupation,  as  it  was  both  easy 
uid  profitable  to  barter  the  products  of  this  business  for  corn  from 
Virginia,  and  other  stores  from  England.  The  trade  with  the 
jfauiters  of  Massachusetts  soon  became  considerable.  In  1636, 
Mr.  Vines  had  a  consiipunent  of  bread  and  beef  from  that  Quarter. 
focdyn  remarks  that  '\Vinter  Harbor  is  a  noted  place  for  nshers.' 
Ele  describes  this  mode  of  pursuing  the  business  in  the  followinur 
nanner :  *The  fisherman  take  yearly  on  the  coast  many  hundred 
puntals  of  cod,  hake,  haddock,  pollock,  &c.  and  dry  them  at  their 
itages,  making  three  voyages  in  a  year.  They  make  merchant- 
lUe  and  refuse  fish,  which  they  sell  to  Massachusetts  merchants ; 
lie  first  for  32  ryals  (84)  per  quintal ;  the  refuse  for  9  and  10 
ihillings  (82,  and  2,25).  Tnc  mcrcliant  sends  the  first  to  Lisbon, 
Bilboa,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  and  other  cities  of  France ; 
»  Canaries,  pipe-staves  and  clapboards  ;  the  refuse  fish  to  the  W. 
Indies  for  the  negroes.  To  every  shallop  belong  four  fishermen, 
I  master  or  steersman,  a  midshipman,  and  a  shoreman,  who 
pmshes  it  out  of  the  salt,  and  dries  it  upon  hurdles  pitched  upon 
itakes  breast  high,  and  tends  their  cookery.  They  often  get  in 
>ne  voyage  8  or  9  barrels  a  share  per  man.  The  merchant  buys 
>f  the  planters  beef,  pork,  peas,  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  sells  it  to 
he  fishermen.' 

The  expense  of  each  planter  to  provision  himself  was  quite 
mall,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  estimate  furnished  by  Mr.  Joce- 
jm  for  the  information  of  proposed  emigrants.  A  similar  estimate 
lad  been  previously  made  by  Capt.  Smith  with  reference  to  Vir- 
inia.  *  Victuals  to  last  one  man  a  year  ;  8  bushels  of  meal,  £2 : 
¥0  bushels  of  peas,  6  shillings  :  two  bushels  of  oatmeal,  9  shil- 
njgs  :  one  gallon  of  aqua  vitae,  (brandy),  2*.  6d, :  one  gallon  of 
il,  3*.  6d. :  two  gallons  of  vinegar,  25, :'  total,  £3  Ss.,  equal 

A  considerable  traffic  was  carried  on  with  the  natives  by  many 
F  the  planters,  some  of  them  visiting  remote  parts  of  the  coast,  or 
•avcling  into  the  interior  for  this  purpose.  English  and  French 
oods  were  bartered  for  valuable  furs,  particularly  beaver.** 
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FIRST   SETTLEMENTS 


VERMONT. 


Atvu  of  Virmont. 


Thb  teiritoiy  now  ctKDpi^ 
sed  within  the  Stale  of  Ver- 
mont,  owring  to  its  diataoce 
from  the  English  settlements 
on  the  sea-coasts,  and  from 
the  French  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, prevented  its  wttle- 
ment  by  either  nation  at  an 
caily  period.  "In  1716,  K 
tract  of  land  was  granted  \rf 
the  general  court  of  Mbmb- 
chiisetts,  in  the  southeut 
part  of  the  state,  contaimBg 
more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres.  But  it  waa  noi 
until  the  year  1724,  that  a 


settlement  was  made,  within  the  bounds  of  Vermont :  the  gor« 
emment  of  Massachusetts  then  built  fort  Dummer,  upon  Conna^ 
ticut  river.  This  fort  was  then  admitted  to  be  within  MassadRH 
aetis  ;  afterwards  it  was  found  to  be  in  New  Hampshire,  and  k 
now  in  Vermont.  This  was  the  first  settlement  any  civilized  o^ 
lion  had  ever  made  in  this  state.  On  the  other  side  of  the  atatc^ 
the  French  made  their  advances  up  bkc  Champlain,  and  in  1731, 
built  their  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  began  a  seillemenl  on  the  east 
fide  of  the  lake.  This  part  of  Amcricff  became  of  course  the 
scat  of  war,  and  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
both  nations,  and  their  Indian  ailics ;  and  it  was  dangeroua  and 
impracticable  to  settle  the  country. 

The  wars  having  terminated  in  the  reduciion  of  Canada,  the 
frontiers  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire, 
were  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  French,  or  to  the 
ravages  and  depredations  of  the  Indians.  The  prospect  was  that 
the  unsettled  parts  of  the  countrv  would  now  afford  quiet  and 
peaceable  abodes  for  a  large  body  of  farmers,  who  might  with 
ease  and  safety  advance  their  fortunes,  and  establish  settlements 
and  townships  in  every  part  of  the  frontiers.  On  such  accounts 
the  unsettlol  lands  of  the  country  acquired  a  new  value,  and 
were  every  where  explored  and  sought  after,  by  speculators  and 
advenlurers. 
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Among  these  londj  none  appeared  more  uiTtting,  than  tlic  tract 
of  country  which  wag  situated  between  lake  Champlain  and  Con> 
necticut  river.  The  loil  was  rich  and  fertile,  favorable  in  many 
places  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  in  all  to  grazing  and  the 
raising  of  cait^.  It  was  plentifully  watered  by  Btrcams  and  riv- 
ers, and  abounded  with  necessary  and  useful  timber.  In  such  a 
soil  and  situation,  the  labor  and  hardshipii  of  a  few  years  could 
scarcely  fail  of  producing  ricb  and  valuable  farms,  with  all  the  I 
ease  and  independence  tliat  is  naturally  annexed  te  industry  in 
the  rural  economy  and  life. 
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Firtt  Seltlfrs  of  Vemont, 
Encouraged  by  such  prospects,  many  persons  were  diposed  to 
attempt  their  fonunea,  by  scltlini,'  or  sjxiciilating  in  those  lands ; 
and  as  they  were  ccnenlly  supposed  to  fiiU  within  the  limits  of 
New  Hampshire,  tiic  appli'caiions  were  made  to  that  government 
for  the  purchase,  and  for  a  title  to  the  proposed  new  townships. 
The  governor  of  New  Hampshire  wished  to  encourage  these  ap- 
plications ;  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  purchasers  appeared 
lo  advance  the  purchase  money,  and  pay  the  customary  iecs  and 
donations,  he  was  always  rcmly  to  make  tlie  grants  and  issue  the 
cihartcrs.  Nor  could  tlie  purchasers  be  apprehensive  that  any 
Controversies  could  arise  rejipecting  tlic  validitv  of  grants  and 
clinrterK,  purporlin;:  to  be  midc  by  the  kinj^  of  Great  Britain, 
Under  the  signature;  and  seal  of  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire ; 
n,3  this  was  one  of  the  royal  provinecs,  and  the  lands  were  fairly 
purchased  and  paid  for.     They  had  further  reasons  for  such  ex- 
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pectationsy  for  a  royal  decision  had  been  made,  which  was  aoder- 
titood  to  have  decisively  assie;ned  these  lands  to  that  province. 

The  provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  had  t 
lon^  and  tedious  controversy,  respecting  their  divisional  line. 
This  was  not  settled  until  March  5,  1740;  when  George  the 
second  determined,  *  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  be,  a  similar  curve  line,  pursuing^  the  course  of 
Memmack  river,  at  three  miles  distance,  on  the  norai  side  thereof 
beginning  at  the  Adantic  ocean,  and  ending  at  a  point  due  noith 
of  Patucket  falls ;  and  a  straight  Une  drawn  from  thence,  due 
west,  until  it  meets  vnth  his  Majesty's  other  governments/    This 
line  vras  run  in  1741,  and  has  ever  since  been  admitted  as  the 
boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.    By 
this  decision,  and  the  establishment  of  this  line,  the  govemment 
of  New  Hampshire  concluded,  that  their  jurisdiction  extended  as 
fiur  west,  as  Massachusetts  had  claimed  and  exercised ;  that  is» 
within  twenty  miles  of  Hudson's  river.    The  king  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, had  repeatedly  recommended  to  the  assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  fort  Drnnmer;  as  a. 
fortress,  which  nad  now  fallen  within  their  jurisdiction,  aiid  was 
known  to  stand  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river.    From 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  doubted  either  in  Britain,  or  in 
America,  but  that  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  extended 
to  the  west  of  Connecticut  river ;  but  how  hi  to  the  west,  had 
never  been  examined,  or  called  into  question.    Benninff  Went* 
worth  was  at  that  time  governor  of  New  Hampshire.    In  1749; 
he  made  a  grant  of  a  township,  six  miles  square.    It  was  situated 
twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson  s  river,  and  six  miles  north  of  Mas* 
sachusetts  line.    In  aUusion  to  his  own  name,  he  save  to  this 
township  the  name  of  Bennington.     For  the  space  of  four  or  five 
jrears,  he  made  several  other  grants,  on  tlie  west  side  of  Connec- 
ticut river.    In  1754,  hostilities  conunenced  between  the  English 
and  the  French  in  America,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  applications 
and  grants,  and  issued  in  a  war  between  the  two  crowns.    In 
1760,  the  operations  of  the  war,  in  this  part  of  America,  were 
terminated,  by  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  and  the  entire  conquest 
of  Canada.    During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  New  England 
troops  cut  a  road  from  Charlcstown  in  New  Hampshire,  to  Crown 
Point,  and  were  frequently  passing  through  these  lands ;  and  their 
fertility  and  value  became  generally  known.    Upon  the  cessation 
of  hostiUties,  they  were  eagerly  sought  after,  by  adventurers  and 
speculators.     By  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  directed  a  survey  to  be  made  of  Connecticut  river, 
for  sixty  miles ;  and  three  Imes  of  townships  to  be  laid  out  <m 
each  side.    The  appUcations  for  lands  constantly  increased,  and 
new  surveys  were  made." 
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A  great  proportion  of  the  first  settlers  were  from  Connecticut. 
FoDofwing  the  course  of  the  Connecticut  river,  they  establislied 
thenuelves  along  its  banks,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  Brattleborough  may  be  considered  as  the  oldest  town,  as 
within  its  limits  the  settlement  at  fort  Dummer  was  commenced 
in  1724.  Bennington  was  first  settled  in  1761,  Windsor  in  1764. 
Rutland  was  settled  about  1770,  Burlington  about  1783.  Mont- 
pelier,  the  capital  of  the  state,  was  first  settled  in  the  spring  of  1786. 

''So  rapid  was  the  progress,  that  during  the  year  1761,  not 
less  than  sixty  townships,  of  six  miles  square,  were  granted  on 
the  west  of  Connecticut  river.  The  whole  number  of  grants, 
in  one  or  two  years  more,  amounted  to  one  himdred  and  tiiirty- 
eight ;  and  their  extent,  was  from  Connecticut  river,  to  what  was 
esteemed  twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson's  river,  so  far  as  tliat  ex- 
tended to  the  northward ;  and  after  that  as  far  west  as  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  cultivation  of  the  country,  and 
die  number  of  the  settlers,  increased  with  a  surprising  rapidity ; 
and  Wentworth  had  an  opportunity  to  accumulate  a  large  fortune, 
by  the  fees  and  donations  which  attended  the  business,  and  by  a 
reserve  of  five  hundred  acres,  which  he  made  in  every  township 
&r  himself. 

The  government  of  New  York,  vnshinff  to  have  the  profits, 
md  intending  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  lands,  was  alarmed  at 
dbese  proce^ings.  Charles  the  second,  in  1664  and  1674,  made 
an  extraordinary  grant  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York ;  contain- 

aamonff  other  parts  of  America,  '  all  the  lands  from  the  west 
e  of  Connecticut  river,  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay.' 
Hii8  grant  was  inconsistent  with  the  charters,  which  had  before 
been  granted  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  and  neither  of 
them  admitted  it  to  have  any  effect,  vnth  regard  to  the  lands  which 
tfaey  had  settled,  or  claimed  to  the  west  of  Connecticut  river.'' 

This  and  other  royal  grants  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  difficul* 
tj  between  New  York  and  the  parties  concerned.    The  grants 
made  by  New  Hampshire,  were  considered  by  New  York  as  il- 
legal and  of  no  authority,  and  endeavored  in  some  instances  to 
enforce  submission  to  her  jurisdiction  by  force  of  arms.     '^  The 
main  body  of  the  settlers  at  that  time,  consisted  of  a  brave,  har- 
dy, intrepid,  but  uncultivated  set  of  men.    Without  many  of  the 
adTanta^s  of  education,  without  any  other  property  thaji  what 
bard  labor  and  hard  living  had  procured,  destitute  of  the  con- 
veniences and  elegances  of  Ufe,  and  having  nothing  to  soften 
or  refine  their  manners ;  roughness,  excess,  and  violence,  would 
naturaDy  mark  their  proceedings.    To  deny  such  people  jus- 
tice, was  to  prejudice  and  arm  them  against  it,  to  confirm  aD 
their  suspicions  and  prejudices  against  meir  rulers,  and  to  give 
diem  an  excuse  and  plea  to  proceed  to  outrage  and  violence. 
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When  tlic  government  of  New  York  gave  to  their  proceedings  lb 
names  of  mobs  and  riots,  abuse  and  outrage  to  Uieir  officers,  it  ii 
probable  the  expressions  conveyed  pretty  just  ideas,  of  the  ap< 
pearance  of  their  conduct,  and  opposition  to  the  laws.  But  whei 
they  called  their  opposition,  felony,  treason,  and  rebellion  againti 
lawful  authority,  Uic  people  of  the  adjacent  provinces  seem  U 
have  beUeved,  that  tlie  ffovcniment  of  ^cw  York  was  much  mon 
blamablc,  in  making  and  executing  such  laws  as  called  their  thlei 
to  their  lands  in  question,  than  the  settlers  were,  in  acting  in  opei 
and  avowed  opposition  to  them. 

*'In  this  scene  of  violence,  and  opposition  to  the  proceedings  cd 
New  York,  Ethan  Allen  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  with  great  confidence  in  nil 
own  abilities,  he  undertook  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  inhab- 
itants. He  wrote  and  dispersed  several  pamphlets  to  display  the 
injustice,  and  designs,  of  the  New  York  proceedings :  and  so 
oppressive  were  tliosc  measures,  that  although  Allen  was  a  very 
indifferent  writer,  his  pamphlets  were  much  read,  and  regarded; 
and  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  minds  and  conduct  of  the 
people.  The  uncultivated  roughness  of  his  own  temper  and 
manners,  seems  to  have  assisted  him,  in  givin/z  a  just  description 
of  the  views  and  proceedings  of  speculating  land  jobbers :  and 
where  all  was  a  scene  of  violence  and  abuse,  such  a  method  of 
writing,  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  feelings  of  the  settlers,  or 
from  tne  style  of  the  pamphlets  that  came  from  New  York.  But 
though  he  wrote  with  asperity,  a  degree  of  generosity  attended 
his  conduct ;  and  he  carefully  avoided  bloodshed,  and  protested 
against  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  meanness,  ini 
tice,  cruelty,  or  abuse,  to  those  wtio  fell  into  his  power.  Ni 
to  him,  Seth  Wanier  seems  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished^ 
in  those  times.  Warner  was  cool,  firm,  steady,  resolute,  and 
fiiUy  determined  that  the  laws  of  New  York  respecting  the  sel» 
tiers,  never  should  be  carried  into  execution.  When  an  officer 
came  to  take  him  as  a  rioter,  he  considered  it  as  an  affair  of  ojpen 
hostility ;  defended  himself,  attacked,  wounded  and  disarmed  the 
officer ;  but,  with  tlie  spirit  of  a  soldier,  spared  his  hfe.*^ 

These  controversies  continued  till  the  Revolution,  when  the 
attention  of  ^1  parties  was  turned  to  a  more  important  conffict 
than  that  which  related  to  titles  and  grants  of  territory.  In  1777, 
the  people  of  Vermont  delared  themselves  independent,  and  qv» 
ganized  a  government  for  themselves.  In  1790  all  controreny 
with  New  York  was  amicably  adjusted,  and  in  1791,  Vermont 
was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

•  WillMms*  History  of  yennoiit,  vol.  S. 
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Om.  Wnlhn^,  mi  e^  0/ hi*  SignatuTt. 

Extract*  from  Gov.  WiTithrop^s  Journal. 

John  Wintbbop,  the  first  goTemor  of  Massachusetts,  kept  a 
JohtdrI  of  every  important  occurrence  from  his  embarking  far 
America  in  1630,  to  1644.  This  manuscript,  as  appears  bv 
some  passages,  was  originally  designed  for  publication ;  and  it 
^ras  consulted  by  the  first  compilers  of  New  Engknd  History, 
particularly  by  Hubbard,  Mather,  and  Prince.  It  continued  un- 
toublished,  and  uncopied,  in  possession  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
bmily,  till  the  RcTolutionaiy  war,  when  Governor  Trumbull  (^ 
C<HiJiecticut,  procured  it,  ana  with  the  assistance  of  his  sccretaiy, 
coiHed  a  considerable  part.  It  was  first  printed  at  Hartford,  Con. 
"by  Elisha  Babcock,in  1790. 

"  Jme  {FriJag)  llUk,  1630.  The  wind  still  S,  W.  close  weather ; 
-we  ttood  to  and  again  all  this  day  within  sight  of  Cape  Anne.  Tht 
Idea  of  Shoals  were  now  within  two  leaguesof  us,  and  we  saw  a  ah^ 
lis  thare  at  anchor,  and  5  or  6  shallops  under  sail  up  and  down. 
Wb  took  many  mackerel,  and  met  a  shallop  which  stood  from  Cap« 
Anna  towards  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  which  belonged  to  some  Engliab 
fishenoen. 

Saturday  12.     About  4  in  the  morning  we  were  near  our  port :  We 
■hot  off  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  sent  our  skiff  to  Mr.  Pierce  his 
B^  which  Uy  in  the  harbour,  and  had  been  here  stHne  days  before. 
16 
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About  an  hour  after,  Mr.  Allerton  came  aboard  us  in  a  ahaUop  aa  he 
waa  aailing  to  Penaquid.  Aa  we  atood  towards  the  harbour  we  aaw 
another  shallop  coining  to  us,  so  we  stood  in  to  meet  her,  and  pasaed 
thio  the  narrow  streight  between  Baker*s  Isle  and  Little  Isle,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  a  little  within  the  Island. 

After  Mr.  Pierce  came  aboard  us,  and  returned  lo  fetch  Mr.  En* 
dioott,  who  came  to  us  about  2  of  the  clock,  and  with  him  Mr.  Shelton 
and  Capt.  Levett.  Wei  that  were  of  the  assistants,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  women  and  our  Captain,  returned  with 
UMm  to  Nahumkeck,*  where  we  supped  on  a  good  venison  pastry  and 
good  beer,  and  at  night  we  returned  to  our  ship,  but  some  of  the  women 
atajed  behind.  In  the  morning  the  rest  of  the  people  went  on  shore 
upon  the  land  off  Cape  Anne,  which  lay  Tery  near  ua,  to  gather 
store  of  strawberries.     An  Indian  came  aboard  us  and  lay  here  all 

ni^t 

Jwkt  17.  We  went  to  Mattachusetts,  to  find  out  a  place  for  our 
sitting  down.  We  went  up  Mistick  river  about  six  miles.  We  lay 
tl  Mr.  Maverick's,  and  returned  home  on  Saturday.  As  we  came 
hone,  we  came  by  Nataskott  and  sent  for  Capt.  Squibb  ashfvre.  He 
had  Immght  the  West^ountry  people,  viz.  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Roaaeter, 
Mr.  Maverick,  and  ended  a  difference  between  him  and  the  paaaen- 
foia,  whereupon  he  sent  his  boat  to  his  ship  (the  Mary  and  John)  and 
al  our  firing  gave  us  five  pieces.  At  our  return  we  found  the  Ambrose 
in  the  harbour  at  Salem. 

&^.  20.     About  2  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Isaac  Johnaon  died  ;  his 
wife  the  lady  Arabella  of  the  house  of  Lincoln,  being  dead  about  one 
before.    He  was  a  holy  man,  and  wise,  and  died  in  awset 
,  leaving  some  part  of  his  substance  to  the  colony. 

O0I.  25.  The  Grovemor,  upon  consideration  of  the  inconveniencea 
which  had  grown  in  England  by  drinking  one  to  another,  restrained  it 
al  his  own  table,  and  wished  oUiers  to  do  the  like,  so  it  grew  by  little 
and  little  to  disuse. 

Ihc.  26.  The  rivers  are  frozen  up,  and  they  of  Charlestown  cooM 
•91  come  to  the  sermon  at  Boston  till  the  afternoon  at  high  water. 
Many  of  our  cows  and  goats  were  forced  to  be  still  aboard  for  want  of 
hooses. 

Richard  Gamer  a  shoe-maker  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion there,  with  one  of  his  daughters  a  young  maid  and  four  othera 
went  towuds  Plimouth  in  a  shallop,  against  the  advice  of  their  friends, 
and  about  the  Gumett's  nose  the  wind  overblew  so  much  at  N.  W.  as 
ihoy  were  forced  to  come  to  a  hillock  at  20  fathom,  but  their  boat 
dmre  and  shaked  out  the  stem  and  they  were  put  to  sea,  and  the  host 
look  in  much  water,  which  did  freeze  so  hard  as  they  could  not  Irse 
hoTt  so  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  commending  themselves 
to  God,  they  disposed  themselves  to  die,  but  one  of  their  company  es* 
pgring  land  near  Cape  Cod,  they  made  shift  to  hoist  up  part  of  llmr 
sail,  and  by  God*s  special  providence  were  carried  thro  the  rock  to 
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tbe  thore,  w)ien  aome  got  on  land,  bnt  loniehad  their  lags  frozen  into 
tho  ice,  so  as  they  were  forced  to  be  cat  out.  Being  come  on  ahore 
they  kindled  a  fire,  but  having  no  hatchet,  they  could  get  little  wood, 
and  were  forced  to  lie  in  the  open  air  all  night,  being  extremely  cold. 
In  the  morning  two  of  their  company  went  towards  Plimouth,  suppos- 
ing it  had  been  within  seven  or  eight  miles,  whereas  it  was  near  fifty 
miles  from  them.  By  the  way  they  met  with  two  Indian  squaws,  who 
coming  home,  told  their  husbands  that  they  had  met  two  English- 
men :  they  thinking  (as  it  was)  that  they  had  been  shipwrecked,  made 
after  them,  and  brought  them  back  to  their  wigwam,  and  entertained 
them  kindly,  and  one  of  them  went  with  them  the  next  day  to  Pli- 
mouth, and  the  other  went  to  find  out  their  boat  and  the  rest  of  their 
company,  which  were  seven  miles  off,  and  having  found  them,  he 
helped  Uiem  what  he  could,  and  returned  to  his  wigwam,  and  fetched 
them  a  hatchet,  and  built  them  a  wigwam  and  covered  it,  and  got  them 
wood,  for  they  were  so  weak  and  frozen,  as  they  could  not  stir,  and 
Gamer  died  about  two  days  after  his  landing,  and  the  ground  being  so 
frozen  as  they  could  not  dig  his  grave,  the  Indian  hewed  a  hole  about 
half  a  yard  deep,  with  ins  hatchet,  and  having  lain  the  corpse  in  it,  he 
laid  over  it  a  great  heap  of  wood  to  keep  it  from  the  wolves.  By  this 
time  the  Governor  of  Plimouth  had  sent  three  men  to  them  with  pro- 
visions, who  being  come,  and  not  able  to  launch  their  boat,  (which  with 
the  strong  N.  W.  wind  was  driven  up  to  the  high  water  mark)  the  Indian 
returned  to  Plimouth  and  fetched  three  more,  but  before  they  came  they 
had  launched  their  boat,  and  with  a  fair  Southerly  wind  were  gotten 
to  Plimouth  where  another  of  their  company  died,  his  flesh  being  mor- 
tified with  the  frost ;  and  the  two  who  went  towards  Plimouth  died 
also,  one  of  them  being  not  able  to  get  hither,  and  the  other  had  his 
feet  so  frozen  as  he  died  of  it  after.  The  girl  escaped  best,  and  one 
Harmer,  a  godly  man  of  the  congregation  of  B.  lay  long  under  the  sur- 
geon's hands,  and  it  was  above  six  weeks  before  he  could  get  the 
boat  from  Plimouth ;  and  in  their  return  they  were  much  distressed, 
yet  their  boat  was  very  well  manned,  the  want  whereof  before  was 
the  cause  of  their  loss. 

Feb.  10,1631.  The  frost  broke  up,  and  after  that  tho  we  had  many 
storms  and  sharp  frost,  yet  they  continued  not,  neither  were  the  wa- 
ters frozen  up  as  before.  And  it  hath  been  observed  ever  since  this 
bay  was  planted  by  the  English,  viz,  seven  years,  that  at  this  day  the 
frost  hath  broken  up  every  year.  The  poorer  sort  of  people  who  lay 
long  in  tents,  &c.  were  much  afflicted  with  the  scurvy,  and  many  died, 
especially  at  Boston  and  Charlestown  ;  but  when  this  ship  came  and 
brought  us  good  stores  of  juice  of  lemons,  many  recovered  speedily. 
It  hath  been  always  observed,  that  such  as  fell  into  discontent,  and 
lingered  after  their  former  condition  in  England,  fell  into  the  scurvy 
and  died. 

Feb,  18.  Captain  Weldon,  a  hopeful  young  gentlemen  and  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  died  at  Charlestown  of  a  consumption,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Boston,  with  a  military  funeral. 

Of  the  elder  planters  and  such  as  came  the  year  before,  there  were 
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hm  two,  and  those  servants,  which  had  the  scurvy  in  all  the  conntiy. 
Al  Plimouth  not  one  had  it,  nor  out  of  those  who  came  this  year 
{whereof  there  were  above  sixty).  Whereas  at  their  first  planting 
tune  near  half  of  their  people  died  of  it 

Of  those  which  went  back  in  the  ships  this  summer,  fcnr  fear  of 
'  daath  or  famine,  &c.  many  died  by  the  way  and  after  they  were  land- 
edy  and  others  fell  very  sick  and  lean,  ^c. 

'  The  provision  which  came  to  us  this  year,  came  at  exceasire  rates, 
in  regaid  of  the  deamess  of  com  in  England,  so  as  every  bushel  of 
wheat  meal  stood  us  in  fourteen  shillings,  pease  eleven  and  six 
pence,  d^c. 

Miureh  23.  Chickatabot  came  with  his  sannops  and  squaws,  and 
presented  the  Governor  with  a  bushel  of  Indian  com.  After  they  had 
ail  dined  and  had  each  a  small  cup  of  sacke  and  beer,  and  the  men 
tobacco,  he  sent  away  all  his  men  and  women,  tho  the  Goverunr 
would  have  stayed  them,  in  regard  to  the  rain  and  thunder ;  himself 
and  one  sqiiaw  and  one  sannop  stayed  all  night,  and  being  in  English 
clothes,  the  Gov.  set  them  at  his  own  table,  where  he  behaved  himself 
as  aoberly,  d^c.  as  an  Englishman.  The  next  day  after  dinner  he  le- 
tnmed  here,  the  Govemor  giving  him  cheese  and  pease  and  a  mug  and 
some  other  small  things. 

March  29.  About  10  of  the  clock  Mr.  Coddington  and  Mr.  Wilson 
and  divers  of  the  congregation  met  at  the  Govemor's,  and  there  Mr. 
Wilson  praying  and  exhorting  the  congregation  to  love  du:.  conn- 
mended  to  them  the  exercise  of  prophecy  in  his  absence  and  designed 
those  whom  he  thought  most  fit  for  it  (viz)  the  Govemor,  Mr.  Dudley, 
and  Mr.  Newell  the  elder ;  then  he  desired  the  Govemor  to  commit 
himself  and  the  rest  to  God  by  prayer,  which  being  done,  they  ac- 
companied him  to  the  boat,  and  so  they  went  over  to  Charleston  to  go 
by  land  to  the  ship. 

April  12.  At  a  court  holden  at  Boston  (upon  information  to  the 
Govemor  that  they  of  Salem  had  called  Mr.  Williams  to  the  office  of 
a  teacher)  a  letter  was  written  from  the  court  to  Mr.  Endicott  to  this 
effect ;  that  whereas  Mr.  Williams  had  refused  to  join  with  the 
churches  at  Boston,  because  they  would  not  make  a  public  declaratioa 
of  their  repentance  for  having  communion  with  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land while  they  tarried  there ;  and  besides  had  declared  his  (^nnimi 
that  the  magistrate  might  not  punish  the  breach  of  the  sabbath  nor  any 
other  ofience  that  was  a  breach  of  the  first  table  ;  and  therefore  they 
marvelled  they  would  chose  him  without  advising  with  the  council, 
and  withal  desiring  him  that  he  would  forbear  to  proceed  until  they 
had  considered  about  it. 

April  13.  Chickatabot  came  to  the  governor,  and  desired  to  buy 
some  English  cloths  for  himself.  The  Govemor  told  him  that 
English  Sagamores  did  not  use  to  truck,  but  he  called  his  taylor  and 
gave  him  order  to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  whereupon  he  gave  the 
governor  two  large  skins  of  coat  beaver,  and  after  he  and  his  men  had 
dined  he  departed,  and  said  he  would  come  again  three  days  after  for 
hit  suit 
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AffAlS,  Chicluitdbot caiiielotliegofvnioragiiiitaiidhAiNitl^ 
into  a  Tery  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  after  he  sat  meal  be- 
Ibra  him,  W  he  woold  not  eat  till  the  Governor  had  given  thanks,  and 
after  meat  he  desired  him  to  do  the  like,  and  so  departed. 

June  14.  At  a  court  Jo.  Sagamore  and  Chickatabot  being  tdd  at 
last  court  of  some  injuries  that  their  men  did  to  our  cattle,  and  givins 
ccmsent  to  make  satisfaction  dec.  now  one  of  their  men  was  complained 
of  for  shooting  a  pig,  for  which  Chickatabot  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small 
akin  of  beaver,  which  he  presently  paid. 

At  this  court  one  Philip  Ratlif  a  servant  of  Mr.  Cradock,  being 
convict  ore  tenus  of  most  foul  scandalous  invectives  against  our 
churches  and  government,  was  censured  to  be  whipped,  lose  his  ears, 
and  be  banished  the  plantation,  which  was  presently  executed. 

July  13.  Canonicus,  son  to  the  great  Sachem  of  Naraganset,  came 
to  the  Governor's  house  with  Jo.  Sagamore,  after  they  had  dined  he 
gave  the  Governor  a  skin,  and  the  Gkivernor  requited  him  with  a  fair 
pewter  pot,  which  he  took  very  thankfully  and  stayed  all  night 

July  30.  Mr.  Ludlow  in  digging  the  foundation  of  his  house  at 
Dorchester,  found  two  pieces  of  French  money,  one  was  coined  in 
1596,  they  were  in  several  places  above  a  foot  Mrithin  the  firm 
groond. 

Sept.  27.  At  a  court  one  Josias  Playstone  and  two  of  his  servants 
were  censured  for  stealing  com  from  Chickatabot  and  his  men,  who 
were  present,  the  master  to  restore  two  fold,  and  to  be  degraded  from 
the  title  of  a  gentleman,  and  fined  five  pounds,  and  his  men  to  be 
whipped. 

Oct.  11.  The  Governor  being  at  his  farm  house  at  Mistick,  walk- 
ed out  after  supper  and  took  a  piece  in  his  hand,  supposing  he  might 
see  a  wolf  (for  they  came  daily  about  the  house,  and  killed  swine  and 
calves,  d^c.)  and  being  about  half  a  mile  ofi*,  it  grew  suddenly  dark,  so 
as  in  coming  home  he  mistook  his  path,  and  went  till  he  came  to  a 
little  house  of  Sagamore  John,  which  stood  empty ;  there  he  stayed, 
and  having  a  piece  of  match  in  bis  pocket  (for  he  always  carried  about 
his  match  and  compass,  and  in  the  former  there  spake  need)  he  made 
a  good  fire  and  warmed  the  house,  and  lay  down  upon  some  old  matts 
which  he  found  there,  and  so  spent  the  night,  sometimes  walking  by 
the  fire,  sometimes  singing  psalms,  and  sometimes  getting  wood,  but 
could  not  sleep.  It  was  (thro  God's  mercy)  a  weary  night,  but  a  little 
before  day  it  began  to  rain,  and  having  no  cloak,  he  made  shift  by  a 
kmg  pole  to  climb  up  into  the  house.  In  the  morning  there  came 
thither  an  Indian  squaw,  but  perceiving  her  before  she  had  opened 
the  door,  he  barred  her  out,  yet  she  stayed  there  a  great  while  essay- 
ing to  get  in,  and  at  last  she  went  away,  and  he  returned  safe  home, 
his  servant  having  been  much  perplexed  for  him,  and  having  walked 
about,  and  shot  off  pieces  and  halloed  in  the  night,  but  he  heard  them 
not. 

Oct.  25.  The  Governor,  with  Capt.  Underbill  and  other  of  the 
officers  went  on  foot  to  Sagus,  and  next  day  to  Salem,  where  they 
were  bountifully  entertain^  by  Capt.  Endicott,  dec.  and  the  28th 
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they  returned  to  Boston  by  the  fort  at  Sagus  river,  and  so  Ofer  u> 


Nov.  2.  The  ship  Lyon  Wm.  Pierce,  master,  arrived  at  Natascot. 
there  came  in  her  the  Governor's  wife,  and  other  of  his  children,  and 
Mr.  Eliot,  a  minister,  and  other  families,  being  in  all  about  60  peraons, 
who  all  arrived  in  good  health,  having  been  ten  weeks  at  aea^  and  lost 
none  of  their  company  but  two  children,  whereof  one  was  the  Gover- 
nor's daughter  Anne,  about  one  year  and  half  old,  who  died  about  a 
week  after  they  came  to  sea. 

Nov,  4.  The  Governor,  his  wife  and  children  went  on  ahore  with 
Mr.  Pierce  in  his  ship  boat,  the  ship  gave  them  six  or  seven  pieces. 
At  their  landing  the  Captains  with  their  companies  in  arms  enteitained 
them  with  a  guard  and  divers  vollies  of  shot,  and  three  drakes ; — aad 
divers  of  the  assistants  and  most  of  the  people  of  the  near  f^antations, 
came  to  welcome  them,  and  brought  and  sent,  for  divers  days,  great 
ttore  of  provisions,  as  fat  hogs,  kids,  venison,  poultry,  geese,  par* 
tridges,  die.  so  as  the  like  joy  and  manifestation  of  love  had  never  been 
seen  in  New  England :  it  was  a  great  marvel  that  so  much  people  and 
store  of  provisions  could  be  gathered  together  at  so  few  hours  waming. 

Feb.  17,  1632.  The  Governor  and  assistants  called  before  them 
at  Boston  divers  of  Watertown ;  the  pastors  and  elder  by  letter,  and 
the  others  by  warrant.  The  occasion  was  for  that  a  warrant  being 
sent  to  Watertown  for  levying  of  81.  part  of  a  rate  of  601.  ordered  for 
the  fortifying  the  new  town  ;  the  pastor  and  elder,  &c.  assembled  the 
people  and  delivered  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  psy  money 
after  that  sort,  for  fear  of  bringing  themselves  into  bondage,  bemg 
come  before  the  governor  and  council,  after  much  debate  they  ac- 
knowledged their  fault,  confessing  freely  that  they  were  in  an  emH*, 
and  made  a  retraction  and  submission  under  their  hands,  and  were 
injoyned  to  read  it  in  the  assembly  the  next  Ix)rd's  day.  The  groand 
of  their  error  was,  for  that  they  took  this  government  to  be  no  other 
but  as  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  have  not  power  to  make  laws 
or  raise  taxations  without  the  people ;  but  understanding  that 
government  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  Parliament,  and  that  no 
sistant  could  be  chosen  but  by  the  freemen,  who  had  power  likewise 
to  remove  the  assistants  and  put  in  others,  and  therefore  at  every  gen* 
eral  court  (which  was  to  be  holden  once  every  year)  they  had  free 
liberty  to  consider  and  propound  any  thins:  concerning  the  same,  and 
to  declare  their  grievances  without  being  subject  to  question,  dec. 
they  were  fully  satisfied,  and  so  their  submission  was  accepted  and 
their  offence  pardoned. 

Ma^  I .  The  Governor  and  assistants  met  at  Boston  to  consider 
of  the  Deputy  his  deserting  his  place.  The  points  discussed  were 
two.  The  first,  upon  what  grounds  he  did  it.  2d,  whether  it  were 
good  or  void.  For  the  1st,  his  main  reason  was  for  public  peace, 
for  he  must  needs  discharge  his  conscience  in  speaking  freely,  and 
he  saw  that  bred  disturbance.  For  the  2d,  it  was  maintained  by  all 
that  he  could  not  to  leave  his  place,  except  by  the  same  power  which 
pot  him  in ;  yet  he  could  not  be  pot  from  his  cootraiy  opinioii,  oor 
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woold  be  persuaded  to  continue  till  the  general  court,  which  was  to 
be  the  8th  of  this  roontlu 

Another  question  fell  out  with  him  about  some  bargains  he  had 
made  with  some  poor  men,  members  of  the  same  congregation,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  7  bushels  and  an  half  of  corn  to  receive  ten  for  it 
after  harvest,  which  the  Governor  and  some  others  held  to  be  op- 
pressive usury,  and  within  the  compass  of  the  statute,  but  he  per- 
sisted to  maintain  it  to  be  lawful,  and  there  arose  hot  words  about  it, 
he  telling  the  Governor  that  if  he  had  thought  he  had  sent  for  him 
to  his  house  to  give  him  such  usage,  he  wovdd  not  have  come  there, 
•nd  that  he  never  knew  any  man  of  understanding,  of  other  opinion, 
and  that  if  the  Governor  thought  otherwise  of  it,  it  was  his  wealL* 
Bess.  The  Governor  took  notice  of  these  speeches  and  bore  them 
with  more  patience  than  he  had  done  upon  a  like  occasion  at  another 
time.  Upon  this  there  arose  another  question  about  his  house.  The 
•Governor  having  freely  told  him  that  he  did  not  well  to  bestow  so 
vnich  cost  about  wainscoting  and  adorning  his  house  in  the  beginning 
of  a  plantation,  both  in  regard  of  the  necessity  of  public  charges, 
mod  for  example.  His  answer  now  was,  that  it  was  for  the  warmth 
of  hts  house,  and  the  charge  was  little,  being  but  clapboards  nailed 
to  the  walls  in  form  of  wainscot.  These  and  other  speeches  passed 
before  dinner.  After  dinner  the  Governor  told  him  he  had  heard  that 
the  people  intended  at  the  next  general  court  to  desire  that  the  assis- 
-lants  might  be  chosen  anew  every  year,  and  that  the  Governor  might 
be  chosen  bv  the  whole  court  and  not  by  the  assistants  only.  Upon 
diis  Mr.  Dudley  grew  into  passion,  and  said  that  then  we  should  have 
DO  government,  but  there  would  be  an  interim  wherein  every  man 
aignt  do  what  he  pleased.  This  was  answered  and  cleared  in  the 
judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  assistants,  but  he  continued  stiff  in  his 
cfsnion,  and  protested  he  would  then  return  back  into  England. 

Ma^  8.  A  proposition  was  made  by  the  people  that  every  compa- 
ny of  train-men  might  choose  their  own  Captain  and  officers,  but  the 
Governor  giving  them  reasons  to  the  contrary,  they  were  satisfied 
with  it. 

Every  town  may  choose  two  men  to  be  at  the  next  court  to  advise 
with  the  Governor  and  assistants  about  the  raising  of  a  public  stock, 
so  as  what  they  should  agree  upon  should  bind  tdl,  d^c.  The  Gov- 
ernor among  other  things  used  this  speech  to  the  people  after  he  had 
taken  his  oath, — ^That  he  had  received  gratuities  from  divers  towns, 
'  which  he  received  with  much  comfort  and  content ;  he  had  also  re- 
ceived many  kindnesses  from  particular  persons,  which  he  would  not 
refuse,  least  he  should  be  accounted  uncourteous,  &c.  but  he  expres- 
sed that  he  received  them  with  a  trembling  heart,  in  regard  of  God's 
rule,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  inconformity,  and  therefore 
desired  them  that  hereafter  they  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he  did  refuse 
presents  from  particular  persons  except  they  were  from  the  assist- 
ants, or  from  special  friends,  &c.  to  which  no  answer  was  made, 
bat  he  was  told  after  that  many  good  people  were  much  grieved  at  it, 
for  Aat  he  never  had  any  allowance  towards  the  charge  of  his  place. 
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/en.  17, 1633.  A  maid  servant  of  Mr.  Skelton  of  Salem,  going 
towards  Sagus,  was  lost  seven  days,  and  at  length  came  home  to  Sa- 
lem. AU  that  time  she  was  in  the  woods,  having  no  kind  of  food, 
the  snow  being  very  deep,  and  as  cold  as  at  any  time  that  winter. 
She  was  so  frozen  into  the  snow  some  mornings  as  she  was  one  hour 
before  she  could  get  up,  yet  she  soon  recovered  and  did  well  throogh 
the  Lord*s  wonderful  providence. 

July  12.  Mr.  Edward  Winslow,  Governor  of  Plimouth,  and  Mr. 
Bradford  came  into  the  bay,  and  went  away  the  18th.  They  came 
partly  to  confer  about  joining  in  a  trade  to  Connecticut,  for  beaver 
and  hemp :  there  was  a  motion  to  set  up  a  trading  house  there,  to 
prevent  the  Dutch  who  were  about  to  build  one,  but  in  regard  the 
place  was  not  fit  for  plantation,  there  being  three  or  four  thousand 
warlike  Indians,  and  the  river  not  to  be  gone  into  but  by  small  pin- 
naces, having  a  bar  affording  but  six  feet  at  high  water,  and  for  that 
no  vessels  can  get  in  for  7  nuAiths  in  the  year,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  ice,  and  then  the  violent  stream,  d^c.  we  thou^t  not  fit  to  med- 
dle wiUi  it. 

Nov.  The  scarcity  of  workmen  had  caused  them  to  rais^  their 
wages  to  an  excessive  rate,  so  as  a  carpenter  would  have  three  ahil- 
linss  the  day,  a  laborer  two  shillings  and  six-pence,  &c.  and  accoid- 
in^y  those  who  had  commodities  to  sell,  advanced  their  prices  some- 
times double  to  that  they  cost  in  England,  so  as  it  grew  to  a  genetal 
complaint,  which  the  court  taking  knowledge  of,  as  also  of  some  fnr- 
Uier  evils  which  were  springing  out  of  the  excessive  rate  of  wages, 
they  made  an  order  that  carpenters,  masters,  &c.  should  take  hot  3s. 
the  day,  and  laborers  but  18d., — and  that  no  commodity  shoold  be 
sold  at  above  four  pence  in  the  shilling  more  than  it  cost  Ux  leidy 
money  in  England,  oil,  wine,  &c.  and  cheese  in  regard  of  the  hawd 
of  bringing,  &c.  The  evils  which  were  springing,  were,  1.  Many 
spent  much  time  idly,  because  they  could  get  as  much  in  four  days 
as  would  keep  them  a  week.  2.  They  spent  much  in  tobacco  and 
strong  waters,*  which  was  a  great  waste  to  the  Commonwealth,  which 
by  reason  of  so  many  scarce  commodities  expended  could  not  hare 
subsisted  to  this  time,  but  that  it  was  supplied  by  the  cattle  and  con 
which  were  sold  to  new  comers  at  very  dear  rates,  viz.  com  at  6s. 
the  bushel ;  a  cow  at  201. — ^yea  some  at  241.  some  261.  a  mare  at  351. 
an  ewe  goat  at  3  or  4l.  and  yet  many  cattle  were  every  year  hran^ 
out  of  England,  and  some  from  Virginia.  Soon  after  an  order  was 
taken  for  prices  of  commodities,  viz.  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  fear 
pence  in  the  shilling  above  the  price  in  England,  except  cheese  and 
liquors,  dtc. 

Dec,  5.  John  Sagamore  died  of  the  small  pox  and  almost  all  his 
people,  about  30  buried  by  Mr.  Maverick  of  Wineseraett  in  one  day. 
The  towns  in  the  bay  took  away  many  of  the  children,  but  most  of 
them  died  soon  after.  James  Sagamore  of  Sagus  died  also  and  roost 
of  his  folks.  John  Sagamore  desired  to  be  brought  among  the  Eng- 
lish, so  he  agreed  and  promised,  if  he  recovered,  to  lire  with  the 
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English  and  serve  their  God.  He  leA  one  son  which  he  disposed  to 
Mr.  Wilson  the  pastor  of  Boston  to  be  brought  up  by  him.  He  gave 
to  the  Governor  a  good  quantity  of  wampampeague,  and  to  divers 
others  of  the  English  he  gave  gifts  and  took  order  for  the  payment 
of  his  own  debts  and  his  men's ;  he  died  in  a  persuasion  that  he 
shoold  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God.  Divers  of  them  in  their  sick- 
ness confessed  that  Uie  Englishmen's  God  was  a  ffood  God,  and  that 
if  they  recovered  they  would  serve  him.  It  wrought  much  with  them 
that  when  their  own  people  forsook  them,  yet  the  English  came  daily 
and  ministered  to  them,  and  yet  few  took  any  instructions  by  it. 
Among  others  Mr.  Maverick  of  Winesemett  is  worthy  of  special  re- 
nembrance ;  himself,  his  wife  and  servants  went  daily  to  them,  min- 
istered to  their  necessities,  and  buried  their  dead,  and  took  home 
many  of  their  children ;  so  did  other  of  the  neighbors.  This  infec- 
tions disease  spread  to  Piscataqua,  where  all  the  Indians  except  one  or 
two  died. 

jFe5.  1, 1634.  Such  of  the  Indians'  children  as  were  left,  were 
taken  by  the  English,  most  whereof  did  die  of  the  pox*  soon  aller, 
thzee  only  remaining,  whereof  one  which  the  Governor  kept  was 
tailed  Knows  God,  (the  Indians'  usual  answer  being,  when  they  were 
ym  in  mind  of  God,  me  no  knows  God). 

March  7.  At  the  lecture  at  Boston  a  question  was  propounded 
aboat  veils.  Mr.  Cotton  concluded  that  where  by  the  custom  of  the 
]dace,  they  were  not  a  sign  of  a  woman's  sobriety,  they  were  not 
eommanded  by  the  apostle.  Mr.  Endicott  opposed,  and  did  maintain 
it  by  the  general  arguments  brought  by  the  apostle.  Afler  some  de- 
bato,  the  Governor  perceiving  it  to  grow  to  some  earnestness,  inter- 
posed and  so  it  brake  off. 

May.    One ,  a  godly  minister,  upon  conscience  of  his  oath 

«&d  care  of  the  common  W.  discovered  to  the  magistrates  some  se- 
ditious speeches  of  his  son  delivered  in  private  to  himself,  but  the 
court  thought  not  fit  to  call  the  party  in  question  then,  being  loth  to 
hare  the  father  come  in  as  public  accuser  of  his  own  son,  but  rather 
desired  to  find  other  matters,  or  other  vritnesses  against  him. 

Aug,  12.  One  pleasant  passage  happened  which  was  acted  by 
die  Indians.  Mr.  Winslow  coming  in  his  bark  from  Connecticut  to 
Nsrragansett,  and  left  her  there,  and  intending  to  return  by  land,  he 
went  to  Osamekin  the  Sagamore,  his  old  ally,  who  offered  to  conduct 
him  home  to  Plimouth,  but  before  they  took  their  journey  Osamekin 
jsent  one  of  his  men  to  Plimouth  to  tell  them  that  Mr.  Winslow  was 
dead,  and  directed  him  to  shew  how  and  where  he  was  killed,  where- 
VEgtm  there  was  much  fear  and  sorrow  at  Plimouth.  The  next  day 
when  Osamekin  brought  him  home  they  asked  him  why  he  sent  such 
word,  d^c.  he  answered,  that  it  was  their  manner  to  do  so  that  they 
night  be  more  welcome  when  they  came  home. 

Oci.  14.  It  was  informed  the  Governor  that  some  of  our  people 
being  aboard  the  bark  of  Maryland,  the  sailors  did  revile  them,  call- 
ing diem  holy  brethren,  the  members,  &c.  and  withal  did  curse  and 


*Th«  imtU-poz,  wkich  proved  laCal  to  msBy  of  the  nativei. 
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swear  most  horribly,  and  used  threatening  speeches  against  as.  Tlis 
Governor  wrote  to  some  of  the  assistants  about  it,  and  upon  advice 
with  the  ministers,  it  was  agreed  to  call  them  in  question ;  and  to 
this  end,  (because  we  knew  not  how  to  get  them  out  of  their  baik), 
we  apprehended  the  merchant  of  the  ship,  being  one  Store,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  marshal,  till  Mr.  Maverick  came  and  undeitook 
that  the  offender  should  be  forthcoming.  The  next  day  (the  Gover> 
nor  not  being  well)  we  examined  the  witnesses  and  found  them  iaU 
short  of  the  matter  of  threatening,  and  not  to  agree  about  the  leviUng 
speeches,  beside  not  being  able  to  design  certainly  the  men  thai  had 
so  ofiended,  whereupon  (&e  bark  staying  only  for  this)  the  bail  was 
discharged,  and  a  letter  written  to  the  master,  that  in  regard  such  dis- 
orders were  committed  aboard  his  ship,  it  was  his  du^  to  inqidie  oat 
the  offenders  and  punish  them,  and  withal  to  desire  him  to  bring  bo 
more  such  disordered  persons  among  ns. 

Nov.  20.  At  the  court  of  assistants  complaint  was  made  by  tffmn 
of  the  country,  viz.  Richard  Brown  of  Watertown  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  that  the  ensign  at  Salem  was  defaced,  viz.  one  part  of  the  rod 
cross  taken  out  Upon  this  an  attachment  was  awarded  against  Rich- 
aid  Davenport,  Ensign  bearer,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  to  aiiawcr. 
Much  matter  was  made  of  this,  as  fearing  it  would  be  taken  m  9m 
act  of  rebellion,  or  of  like  high  nature,  in  defacing  the  King'a  coloca : 
Though  the  truth  were  it  was  done  upon  this  opinion,  that  the  red 
Gfoes  was  given  to  the  King  of  England  by  the  Pope,  as  an  ensign 
of  victory,  and  so  a  superstitious  thing,  and  a  relic  of  anticfazist 
What  proceeding  was  hereupon,  will  appear  after,  at  next  coint  in 
die  first  month,  for  by  reason  of  the  great  snows  and  frosts  we  vmA 
not  to  keep  courts  in  the  three  winter  months. 

Nov,  13.  One  thing  I  think  fit  to  observe  as  a  witness  of  God's 
providence  for  this  plantation.  There  came  in  a  ship  of  Banalafale 
<me  Mansfield,  a  poor  godly  man  of  Exeter,  being  very  deairoqa  to 
come  to  us,  but  not  able  to  transport  his  family :  there  was  in  the  city 
a  rich  merchant,  one  Marshall,  who  being  troubled  in  his  dreama 
about  the  said  poor  man,  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  sent  fmr  lum 
and  given  him  501.  and  lent  him  1001.  willing  him  withal,  that  if  he 
wanted,  he  should  send  to  him  for  more.  This  Mansfield  grew  sud- 
denly rich  and  then  lost  his  godliness,  and  his  wealth  soon  aAer. 

Jan,  19.  All  the  ministers  except  Mr.  Ward  of  Ipswich,  met  at 
Boston,  being  requested  by  the  Governor  and  assistants,  to  consider 
of  these  two  cases.  1.  What  ought  to  be  done  if  a  general  Gover- 
nor should  be  sent  out  of  England  ?  2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  as 
to  carry  the  cross  in  our  banners  ?  In  the  first  case  they  all  agreed 
that  if  a  general  Governor  were  sent,  we  ought  not  to  accept  him, 
but  defend  our  lawful  possessions  (if  we  were  able),  otherwise  to 
avoid  or  protract  For  the  matter  of  the  cross  they  were  divided, 
and  so  deferred  it  to  another  meeting. 

Mo,  1,  1635.    At  this  court  brass  farthings  were  forbidden,  and 
musket  bullets  made  to  pass  for  farthings.    A  commissioner  for  mili-^ 
taiy  affairs  was  established  who  had  power  of  life  snd  limb,  &c. 
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M§.  2,  30.  The  Goremor  and  assistants  sent  for  Mr.  Williams ; 
J|0  occasion  was  for  that  he  had  taught  pnUicly,  that  a  magistrate 
3^riit  not  to  tender  an  oath  to  an  nnregenerate  man,  for  that  we  there- 
bgriuiTe  communion  with  a  wicked  man  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
canse  him  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  He  was  heard  before 
bI  Ifae  ministers,  and  rery  clearly  confessed.  Mr.  Endicott  was  at 
first  of  the  same  opinion,  but  gave  place  to  the  teacher. 

Jb.  1 1  Jan.  Mr.  Hugh  Peters  went  from  place  to  place  laboring 
bodi  publicly  and  privately,  to  raise  up  men  to  a  public  frame  of  spirit, 
■ad  BO  prevailed  as  he  procured  a  good  sum  of  money  to  be  raised 

to  aet  on  foot  the  fishing  business,  to  the  value  of ,  and  wrote 

info  England  to  raise  as  much  more.  The  intent  was  to  set  up  a 
laagaifine  of  all  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  fishing,  that  men 
mi^t  have  things  at  hand  and  for  reasonable  prices,  whereas  now 
the  merchants  and  seamen  took  advantage  to  sell  at  most  excessive 
lalaa,  (in  many  things  two  for  one). 

Jfe.  1,  8,  1636.  The  Rebecca  came  from  Bermuda  with  thir^ 
thoBfand  weight  of  potatoes,  and  store  of  oranges  and  lemons,  which 
WOTB  a  areat  relief  to  our  people ;  but  their  com  was  sold  to  the  W. 
laiieB  three  months  before.  Potatoes  were  bought  for  2sB.  and  sold 
hate  for  2d.  the  pound. 

Jb.  2, 11.  At  a  general  court  it  was  ordered  that  a  certain  nnm- 
bar  of  the  magistrates  should  be  chosen  for  life.  The  reason  was, 
Ibr  that  it  wis  shewed  from  the  word  of  God,  &c.  that  the  principal 
aagiatrates  oaght  to  be  for  life.  Accordingly  the  25th  of  the  3d  Mo. 
Mm  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Dudley  were  chosen  to  this  place,  and 
Hanry  Yane  by  his  place  of  Governorship  was  President  of  this 
eooneil  for  his  year.  It  was  likewise  ordered  that  quarter  courts 
skndd  be  kept  in  leveral  places  for  ease  of  the  people,  and  in  regard 
€f  the  streights  of  victuals,  the  remote  towns  should  send  their  votes 
by  prorv  to  the  coun  of  elections ;  and  that  no  church  should  be  al- 
Wm  that  was  gathered  without  the  consent  of  the  churches  and  the 
■aciatratea. 

Mh.  3.  15.  Mr.  Peters  preaching  at  Boston,  made  an  earnest  re* 
faast  to  the  church  for  four  things.  1.  That  they  would  spare  their 
laacher  Mr.  Cotton,  for  a  time,  that  ho  might  go  through  the  BiUe 
sad  raiae  marginal  notes  upon  all  the  knotty  places  of  the  scripture. 
I.  7*hat  a  new  book  of  mieht  be  made,  to  begin  where  the  other 
Imd  left.  3.  That  a  form  of  church  government  might  be  drawn  ac- 
Mfding  to  the  scripture.  4.  That  they  would  take  order  for  employ- 
IMBt  oi  people,  especially  women  and  children,  in  the  winter  time, 
br  he  feared  that  idleness  would  be  the  vice  both  of  church  and  com- 
OBonwealth. 

Mer.  17.  Cattle  were  grown  to  high  rates,  a  good  cow  25/.  or  30^ — 
a  pair  of  bulls  or  oxen  40/. — Com  was  near  at  bs.  the  bushel,  and 
nmeh  rye  was  sown  with  the  plow  this  year,  for  about  thirty  plows 
ware  al  work.  Board  was  at  9  and  lOs,  the  C— caipentera  al  3s. 
Aa  day  and  other  work  accordingly. 
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Things  went  not  well  at  Connecticiit,  tbeir  cattle  did  Bniij  of  thsm 
east  their  youug,  as  they  had  done  the  year  before. 

M0.  12,  1637.  Divers  gentlemen  and  others  being  joined  in  a 
military  company,  desired  to  be  made  a  corporation,  but  the  conncil 
considering  from  the  example  of  the  Prstorian  band  among  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  templars  in  Europe,  how  dangerous  it  might  be  to  ered 
a  standing  authority  of  military  men,  which  might  easily  in  time  orer- 
throw  the  civil  power,  thought  fit  to  stop  it  betimes,  yet  they  were  Al* 
lowed  to  be  a  company,  but  subordinate  to  all  authority. 

About  this  time  the  Indians  which  were  in  our  families  were  much 
frightened  with  Hobbanock  (as  they  called  the  Devil)  appearing  to 
them  in  divers  shapes,  and  persuading  them  to  forsake  the  Engiiidi, 
and  not  to  come  at  the  assemblies,  nor  to  learn  to  read,  &c. 

Mo,  I,  1638.  At  this  court  divers  of  our  chief  military  officers 
who  had  declared  themselves  favorers  of  the  familistical  persons  and 
opinions  were  sent  for,  and  being  told  that  the  court  having  some  jeal* 
ousy  of  them  for  the  same,  and  therefore  did  desire  some  geneial 
satisfaction  from  them,  they  did  ingenuously  acknowledge  how  they 
had  been  deceived  and  misled  by  the  pretence  which  had  been  held 
forth  of  advancing  Christ  and  debasing  the  creature,  which  since  they 
had  found  to  be  otherwise,  and  that  their  opinions  and  practice  led  to 
disturbance  and  delusions,  and  so  blessed  God  that  had  so  timely  dis- 
covered their  error  and  danger  to  them. 

Jfo.  6.  Four  servants  of  Plimouth  ran  from  their  nasters^  and 
coming  to  Providence,  they  killed  an  Indian.  He  escaped  after  he 
was  deadly  wounded  in  the  belly,  anid  got  to  other  Indians,  so  being 
discovered  they  fled  and  were  taken  at  the  Isle  Aquiday.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams gave  notice  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  desired  ad- 
vice. He  returned  answer,  that  seeini^  they  were  of  Plimouth  they 
should  certify  Plimouth  of  them,  and  if  they  would  send  for  them  to 
deliver  them,  otherwise,  seeing  no  Englishman  had  jurisdiction  in 
the  place  where  the  murder  was  conunitted,  neither  had  they  al  the 
Island  any  Governor  established,  it  would  be  safest  to  delirer  the 
principal  (who  was  certainly  known  to  have  killed  the  party)  to  the 
Indians  his  friends,  with  caution  that  they  should  not  put  him  to  tor- 
ture, and  to  keep  the  other  three  to  further  consideration.  After  this 
Plimouth  men  sent  for  them,  but  one  had  escaped,  and  the  Governor 
there  wrote  to  the  Governor  here  for  advice,  especially  for  that  he 
heard  they  intended  to  appeal  into  England.  The  Grovemor  retomed 
answer  of  encouragement  to  proceed  notwithstanding,  seeing  no  ap- 
peal did  lie,  for  that  they  could  not  be  tried  in  England,  and  that  the 
whole  coontry  here  were  interested  in  the  case  and  would  expect  lo 
see  justice  done,  whereupon  they  proceeded  as  appears  after. 

The  three  prisoners  being  brought  to  Plimouth  and  examinedy  did 
all  confess  the  murder,  and  that  they  did  it  to  get  his  wampooit  d^- 
but  all  the  question  was  about  the  death  of  the  Indian,  for  no  man 
could  witness  that  he  saw  him  dead,  but  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  James 
of  Providence  made  an  oath  that  his  wound  was  mortal ; — at  last  two 
Indians,  who  with  much  difficulty  were  procured  to  come  to  the  trial 
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(finr  they  still  feared  that  the  English  were  conspired  to  kill  all  die 
Indians),  made  oath  after  this  manner,  viz.  that  if  he  were  not  dead 
of  that  wound  then  they  would  suffer  death.  Upon  this  they  three 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Two  of  them  died  very  penitently^ 
especially  Arthur  Peach,  a  young  man  of  good  parentage  and  fiur 
eonditioned,  and  who  had  done  very  good  service  against  the  Pe<piods. 

Mo.  7, 25.  A  remarkahle  providence  appeared  in  a  case  which  wis 
%ied  at  the  last  court  of  assistants.  Diver  neighbours  of  Linn,  fay 
agreement,  kept  their  cattle  by  turns.  It  fell  out  to  the  turn  of  one 
Gillow  to  keep  them,  and  as  he  was  driving  them  forth,  another  of 
these  neighbours  went  along  with  him  and  kept  so  earnestly  in  talk 
that  his  cattle  strayed  and  got  in  the  com,  then  this  other  neighbour 
left  him  and  would  not  help  him  recover  his  cattle,  but  went  and  told 
another  how  he  had  kept  Gillow  in  talk  that  he  might  lose  his  cattle 
Ac.  The  cattle  getting  into  the  Indian  corn  eat  so  much  ere  they 
oould  be  gotten  out,  that  two  of  them  fell  sick  of  it,  and  one  of  them 
died  presently,  and  these  two  cows  were  that  neighbours  cows  who 
had  kept  Gillow  in  talk,  &c.  The  man  brings  his  action  against  GO- 
low  for  his  cow,  not  knowing  that  he  had  witness  of  his  speech,  but 
Gillow  producing  witness  dec.  barred  him  of  his  action,  and  had  good 
eos*  Ac. 

The  court  taking  into  consideration  the  great  disorder  proceedinjf 
thro*  the  country  in  costliness  of  apparel,  and  following  new  fashions, 
sent  for  the  elders  of  the  churches,  and  conferred  with  them  about  it, 
and  laid  it  upon  them,  as  belonging  to  them  to  redress  it,  by  urging  it 
nfOtL  the  consciences  of  their  people,  which  they  promised  to  do.  But 
Ime  was  done  about  it,  for  divers  of  the  elders  wives  &c,  were  in 
some  measure  partners  in  this  general  disorder. 

Mo,  1,  1639.  A  printing  house  was  begun  at  Cambridge  by  one 
Daye  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover  who  died  on  sea  hitherward.  The 
first  thing  which  was  printed  was  the  freeman's  oath,  the  next  was  an 
almanack  made  for  New  England  by  Mr.  Pierce,  mariner — ^the  nMt 
was  the  psalms  newly  turned  into  metre. 

Mo.  3,  2.  Mr.  Cotton  preaching  out  of  the  8.  of  Kings  8.  taught, 
that  when  magistrates  are  forced  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
ministers,  then  the  churches  are  in  a  declining  condition :  there  he 
shewed  that  the  ministers  maintenance  should  be  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution, not  by  lands  or  revenues  or  tithes  Ac,  for  these  things  had  a^ 

m  been  accompanied  with  pride,  contention  and  sloth. 

The  two  regiments  in  the  bay  were  mustered  at  Boston  to  the  nuflH 
ber  of  one  thousand  soldiers,  able  men  and  well  armed  and  exercised. 
They  were  headed,  the  one  by  the  Governor  who  was  General  of  aD, 
and  the  other  by  the  Deputy  who  was  Colonel.  The  captains  Ae. 
ahewed  themselves  very  skilful  and  ready  in,  divers  sorts  of  Met* 
flushes  and  other  military  actions,  wherein  they  spent  the  whole  day.  • 

One  of  Piscat :  having  opportunity  to  go  into  Mr.  Burdet  his  study, 
and  finding  there  the  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  archbishops,  sent  it  to 
the  Governor,  which  was  to  this  effect. — ^That  he  did  delay  to  go  inIO 
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B^l^uid,  because  be  would  fully  inform  bimself  of  ibe  state  of  Ae 
peo|ile  bere  in  regard  of  allegiance,  and  tbai  it  was  nol  discipliBe  dwi 
wte  DOW  so  much  aimed  at  as  sovereignty,  and  tbat  it  was  acoouted 
and  treason  in  our  General  Court  to  speak  of  appeals  lo  tbe 


le  first  sbips  which  came  this  year  brought  him  letters  fimn  the 
anhlttsbops  and  the  lords  commissioners  for  plantations,  wherein  tbey 
nve  bim  thanks  for  his  care  of  his  Majesty's  service  &c.  and  tbst' 
Uiey  would  take  a  time  to  redress  such  disorders  as  he  had  informed 
Aiem  of :  but  by  reason  of  the  much  business  which  now  lay  upon  them 
tiiey  could  not  at  present  accomplish  his  desire.  These  letters  lay 
above  fourteen  days  in  the  Bay,  and  some  moved  the  Governor  to  open 
Umn,  but  himself  and  others  of  the  council  thought  it  not  safe  to  nied- 
die  with  them,  nor  would  take  any  notice  of  them,  and  it  fell  out  well 
by  God's  good  providence,  for  the  letters,  by  some  means,  were  open- 
ed, yet  without  any  of  their  privity  or  consent,  and  Mr.  fiurdett  tbrest* 
eaed  to  complain  of  it  to  the  Lords ;  and  allerwards  we  had  knowl- 
edp  of  the  contents  of  them  by  some  of  his  own  friends. 

The  Governor  acquainted  the  General  Court  that  in  these  last  two 
jmn  of  his  government  he  had  received  from  the  Indians  in  preeanta, 
to  the  value  of  about  J&40.  and  that  he  had  spent  about  £20,  in  enter* 
taament  of  them  snd  in  presents  to  their  Sachems  dec.  The  couit 
declared  that  the  presents  were  the  Governor's  due,  but  tbe  tribote 
to  be  paid  to  Uie  treasurer. 

Ifo.  4.  26.  Mr.  Hooker  being  to  preach  at  Cambridge,  the  Gover- 
and  many  others  went  to  hear  him  (tho*  the  Governor  did  rvj 
■eldom  go  from  his  own  congregation  upon  the  Lord*s  day.)  He 
preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  gone  on  with  much  strength  of 
iroice  and  intention  of  spirit  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  at  a 
stand,  and  told  the  people  that  God  had  deprived  him  both  of  bia 
strength  and  matter  di^c.  and  so  went  forth,  and  about  half  an  boor 
after  returned  again  and  went  on  to  a  very  good  purpose  aboot  two 
boors. 

A  fishing  trade  was  began  at  Cape  Anne  by  one  Mr.  Maveriek 
Tomson  a  merchant  of  London,  and  an  order  was  made  that  all  stocks 
eoqployed  in  fishing  should  not  be  free  from  public  charge  for  seven 
years.  This  was  not  done  to  encourage  foreigners  to  set  up  fishing 
among  us,  for  all  the  gains  would  be  returned  to  the  place  where  they 
dwelt,  but  to  encourage  our  own  people  to  set  upon  it,  and  in  expec- 
tation that  Mr.  Tomson  d^c.  would  e're  long  come  settle  with  us. 

Here  was  such  store  of  exceeding  large  and  fat  mackrell  upon  our 
coast  this  season  as  was  a  great  benefit  to  all  our  plsntations.  Some 
one  boat  with  three  men  would  take  in  a  week  ten  hundreds,  which 
was  sold  in  Connecticut  for  £3.  12  the  hundred. 

Mo.  10.  At  the  general  court  an  order  was  made  to  ab(^ah  thst 
tain  custom  of  drinking  one  to  another,  and  that  upon  these  and  other 
gnmnds.  1.  It  was  a  thing  of  no  good  use.  2.  It  was  an  indoce- 
acBt  to  drunkenness  and  occasion  of  quarrelling  and  btoodslied. 
3.  It  occa8ioiie4  mnch  waste  of  wine  and  beer.    4.  It  was  wmrf 
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troublesome  to  many,  especially  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  tlis 
least,  who  were  forced  thereby  to  drink  more  o(Ven  than  they  would. 
Yet  divers,  even  godly  persons,  were  very  loth  to  part  with  this  idle 
ceremony,  tho'  when  disputation  was  tendred,  they  had  no  life,  nor 
,  indeed  could  find  any  arguments  to  maintain  it,  such  power  hath  cue* 
Com&c. 

Mo,  3,  13,  1640.  The  court  of  elections  was  at  Boston,  and  Tho» 
mas  Dudley  Esq.  was  chosen  Grovemor.  Some  trouble  there  had 
been  in  making  way  for  his  election,  and  it  was  obtained  with  soiM 
difficulty,  for  many  of  the  elders  laboured  much  in  it,  fearing  lest  the 
kmg  continuance  of  one  man  in  the  place  should  bring  it  to  be  for  life, 
and  in  time,  hereditary.  Besides  this  gentleman  was  a  man  of  ap- 
proved wisdom  and  godliness,  and  of  much  good  service  to  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  it  was  his  due  to  serve  in  such  honor  and  benefit  as 
the  country  had  to  bestow.  The  elders  being  met  at  Boston  about 
this  matter,  sent  some  of  their  company  to  acquaint  the  old  Governor 
with  their  desire  and  the  reasons  moving  them,  clearing  themselves 
of  all  dislike  of  his  government,  and  seriously  professing  their  sincere 
affections  and  respect  towards  him,  which  he  kindly  and  thankfully 
accepted,  concurring  with  them  in  their  motion,  and  exi»essing  his 
unfeigned  desire  of  more  freedom,  that  he  might  a  little  intend  his  pri- 
irate  occasions,  wherein  they  well  knew  how  much  he  had  lately  suf- 
fered (for  his  bailifi*  whom  he  trusted  with  managing  his  farm  had  en- 
gaged him  jC.2d00  without  his  privity)  in  his  outward  estate. 

One  Baker,  master's  mate  of  the  ship being  in  drink,  used  some 

leproachful  words  of  the  Queen.  The  Governor  and  Council  were 
much  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  him,  but  having  considered  that  he  was 
distempered  and  sorry  for  it,  and  being  a  stranger  and  a  chief  officer 
in  the  ship,  and  many  ships  were  then  in  harbour,  they  thought  it  not 
fit  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment  upon  him,  but  after  he  had  been  two 
or  three  days  in  prison,  he  was  set  an  hour  at  the  whipping  post  with 
a  paper  on  his  head  and  so  dismissed. 

Mo.  8.  The  scarcity  of  money  made  a  great  change  in  all  com- 
merce. Merchants  would  sell  no  wares  but  for  ready  money — men 
could  not  pay  their  debts  tho'  they  had  enough — ^prices  of  lands  and 
cattle  fell  soon  to  the  one  half  and  less,  yea  to  a  third,  and  after  one 
iburth  part. 

Mo.  10.  About  the  end  of  this  month  a  fishing  ship  arrived  at  Isle 
of  Shoals,  and  another  soon  afler,  and  there  came  no  more  this  season 
for  fishing.  They  brought  us  news  of  the  Scotts  entering  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  calling  of  a  parliament,  and  the  hope  of  a  thorough  re- 
famnation  &c.  whereupon  some  among  us  began  to  think  of  returning 
hftck  to  England.  Others  dispairing  of  any  more  supply  from  thence, 
and  yet  not  knowing  how  to  live  there  if  they  should  return,  bent  their 
nrinds  wholly  to  removal  to  the  south  parts,  supposing  they  should 
find  better  means  of  subsistence  there,  and  for  this  end  put  ofi*  their 
estates  here  at  very  low  rates.  These  things,  together  with  the  scar- 
city of  money,  caused  a  sudden  and  very  great  abatement  of  the  prices 
of  all  our  own  commodities.     Com  (Indian)  was  sold  ordinarily  at 
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dma  shillings  the  bushel,  a  good  cow  at  seven  or  eight  pounds,  and 
some  at  £5 — and  other  things  answerable  (see  the  order  of  court  in 
8kflr.  about  these  things)  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  men  could  not 

B  their  debts,  for  no  money  or  beaver  was  to  be  had,  and  he  who 
year,  or  but  three  months  before  was  worth  J^.IOOO  could  not  now 
if  he  should  sell  his  whole  estate  raise  jC.200  whereby  God  taught  us' 
Ae  vanity  of  all  outward  things  &c. 

One  Taylor  of  Linne  having  a  milch  cow  in  the  ship  as  he  came 
Ofir,  Bold  the  milk  to  the  passengers  for  2d  the  quart,  and  being  after 
at  a  sermon  wherein  oppression  was  complained  of  Sic,  he  fell  dis- 
tr^ipted.  This  evil  was  very  notorious  among  all  sorts  of  people,  it 
being  the  common  rule  that  most  men  walked  by  in  all  their  com* 
merce,  to  buy  as  cheap  as  they  could,  and  to  sell  as  dear. 

The  general  fear  of  want  of  foreign  commodities  now  oor  money 
was  gone,  and  that  things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set  us  on 
wiivk  to  provide  shipping  of  our  own,  for  which  end  Mr.  Peters,  being 
a  man  of  very  public  spirit  and  singular  activity  for  all  occasions,  pro- 
cured some  to  join  for  building  a  ship  at  Salem  of  300  tons,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  stirred  up  by. his  example,  set  upon  the  building 
another  at  Boston  of  150  tons.  The  work  was  hard  to  accomplish 
for  want  of  money  Slc.  but  our  shipwrights  were  content  to  take  snch 
pey  as  the  country  could  make.  The  shipwright  at  Salem,  thro'  want 
of  care  of  his  tackle  Sic.  occasioned  the  death  of  one  Baker  who  was 
desired  with  five  or  six  more  to  help  hale  up  a  piece  of  timber,  which, 
the  rope  breaking,  fell  down  upon  them.  The  rest  by  special  provi- 
denoe  were  saved.  This  Baker  going  forth  in  the  morning  very  w^ 
after  he  had  prayed,  told  his  wife  he  should  see  her  no  more,  tho'  he 
could  not  foresee  any  danger  toward  him. 

The  court  having  found  by  experience  that  it  would  not  avail  fay 
any  law  to  redress  the  excessive  rates  of  labourer*s  and  workmen's 
wages  &c.  for  being  restrained,  they  would  either  remove  to  other 
places  where  they  might  have  more  or  else  being  able  to  live  by 
planting  and  other  employments  of  their  own,  they  would  not  be  hired 
at  alL  It  was  therefore  referred  to  the  several  towns  to  set  down 
rates  among  themselves.  This  took  better  effect,  so  that  in  a  volun- 
tary way,  by  the  counsel  and  persuasion  of  the  elders,  and  example 
of  some  who  led  the  way,  they  were  brought  to  more  moderation  thaa 
they  could  be  by  compulsion,  but  it  held  not  long. 

Mo,  4,  2.  1641.  The  parliament  of  England  sitting  upon  a  general 
reformation  both  of  church  and  state,  the  earl  of  Strafford  being  be- 
headed, and  the  archbishop  (our  great  enemy)  and  many  others  of  the 
great  officers  and  judges,  bishops  and  others  imprisoned  and  called  to 
account,  this  caused  all  men  to  stay  in  England  in  expectation  of  a 
new  world,  so  as  few  coming  to  us,  all  foreign  commodities  grew 
scarce,  snd  our  own  of  no  price.  Com  would  buy  nothing — a  cow 
which  cost  last  year  i^O  might  now  be  bought  for  four  or  £5  Sic.  and 
many  gone  out  of  the  country,  so  as  no  man  could  pay  his  debts,  nor 
the  merchants  make  return  into  England  for  their  commodities,  which 
occasioned  many  there  to  speak  evil  of  us.    These  streights  set  our 
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iao|iIe  on  work  to  proTide  fish,  clapboards,  plank  &c.  and  to  aow 
kamp  and  flax  (which  prospered  very  well)  and  to  look  oat  to  the  W. 
odies  for  a  trade  for  cotton.  The  general  court  also  made  orders 
bout  payments  of  debts,  setting  com  at  the  wonted  price,  and  pajrable 
pr  aU  debts  which  should  arise  after  a  time  prefixed.  They  thou^ 
it  also  to  send  some  chosen  men  into  England  to  congr^ulate  the 
imppy  success  there,  and  to  satisfy  our  creditors  of  the  true  cause  why 
re  could  not  make  so  current  payment  now  as  is  in  former  years  we 
lad  done,  and  to  be  ready  to  make  use  of  any  opportunity  Grod  should 
ilTer  for  the  good  of  the  country  here,  as  also  to  give  any  advice,  as 
t'  should  be  required  for  the  settling  the  right  form  of  church  disci- 
iKiie  there,  but  with  this  caution,  that  they  should  not  seek  supply  of 
lur  wants  in  any  dishonorable  way,  as  by  begging  or  the  Uke,  for  we 
irere  resolved  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  the  use  of  all  means  which 
vere  lawful  and  humble. 

This  summer  the  merchants  of  Boston  set  out  a  vessel  again  to  the 
ale  of  Sable,  with  12  men,  to  stay  there  a  year.  They  sent  again  in 
lie  8th  month,  and  in  three  weeks  the  vessel  returned  and  brought 
kMNne  400  pr.  of  sea  horse  teeth  which  were  esteemed  worth  JC300, 
lad  left  all  the  men  well  and  12  ton  of  oil  and  many  skins  which  they 
could  not  bring  away,  being  put  from  the  island  in  a  storm. 

Jfo.  7,  15.  A  great  training  at  Boston  two  days.  About  1200  men 
were  exercised  in  most  sorts  of  land  service ;  yet  it  was  observed 
that  there  was  no  man  drunk,  tho'  there  was  plenty  of  wine  and 
itimig  beer  in  the  town — not  an  oath  sworn — no  qiuurel,  nor  any  hurt 
done. 

Mo.  5, 1642.  Now  came  over  a  book  of  Mr.  Cotton's  sermons  up- 
on the  seven  vials.  Mr.  Humphry  had  gotten  the  notes  from  some 
who  had  took  them  by  characters,  and  printed  them  in  London,  which 
was  a  great  wrong  to  Mr.  Cotton,  and  he  was  much  grieved  at  it,  for 
it  had  been  fit  he  should  have  perused  and  corrected  the  copy  before 
it  had  been  printed. 

Mo.  7,  22.  The  sudden  fall  of  land  and  cattle,  and  the  scarcity  of 
foreign  commodities  and  money  d&c.  with  the  thin  access  of  people 
ham  England,  put  many  into  an  unsettled  frame  of  spirit,  so  as  they 
concluded  there  would  be  no  subsisting  here,  and  accordingly  they 
began  to  hasten  away,  some  to  the  W.  Indies,  others  to  the  Dutch  at 
Long  Island  &c.  (for  the  Governor  there  invited  them  by  fair  offers) 
and  others  back  for  England. 

Ask  thy  conscience  if  thou  wouldst  have  plucked  up  thy  stakes,  and 
brought  thy  family  3000  miles  if  thou  hadst  expected  that  all,  or 
most,  would  have  forsaken  thee  there.  Ask  again  what  liberty  thou 
hast  towards  others  which  thou  likest  not  to  allow  others  towards  thy- 
self, for  if  one  may  go  another  may,  and  so  the  greater  part,  and  so 
cfamrch  and  commonwealth  may  be  left  destitute  in  a  wilderness  ex- 
posed to  misery  and  reproach,  and  all  for  thy  ease  and  pleasure, 
whereas  these  all,  being  now  thy  brethren,  as  near  to  thee  as  the  Is- 
nMilites  were  to  Moses,  it  were  much  safer  for  thee,  after  his  examine, 
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tD  choose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  thy  hrethren,  than  to  eakKtge 
tlqr  ease  and  pleasure  by  furthering  the  occasion  of  their  ruin. 

Mo.  8,  5.  Nine  bachellors  commenced  at  Cambridge  ;  they  irere 
young  men  of  good  hope,  and  performed  their  acts  so  as  ^t e  good 
proof  of  their  proficiency  in  the  tongues  and  arts.  The  general  coon 
had  settled  a  government  or  superintendency  over  the  college,  risL  all 
the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  three  nearest  churches,  and  the  pee* 
■ident  or  the  greatest  part  of  these.  Most  of  them  were  now  present 
at  this  first  commencement,  and  dined  at  the  college  with  the  schol- 
an  ordinary  commons,  which  was  done  of  purpose  for  the  students 
encouragement  d&c.  and  it  gave  good  content  to  all. 

At  this  commencement  complaint  was  made  to  the  governors  of  two 
young  men  .of  good  quality  lately  come  out  of  England,  for  foul  mis- 
behaviour, in  swearing  and  rlbaldr}*^  speeches  d&c.  for  which,  tho*  they 
were  adult,  they  were  corrected  in  the  college,  and  sequestered  &c. 
for  a  time. 

Mo.  30,  1643.  There  was  a  piece  of  justice  executed  at  New- 
Haven,  which  being  the  first  in  that  kind,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  le- 
oorded.  Mr.  Malbou  one  of  the  magistrates  there  had  a  daughter 
about — ^years  of  age  which  was  openly  whipped,  her  father  joining  in 
the  sentence.     The  cause  was  thus. 

[Here  is  a  blank  in  the  copy]. 

One  Richard — servant  to  one — Williams  of  Dorchester,  being  come 
out  of  service,  fell  to  work  at  his  own  hand  and  took  great  wages 
above  others,  and  would  not  work  but  for  ready  money.  By  win 
means  in  a  year  or  little  more,  he  had  scraped  together  about  £25  and 
thon  returned  with  his  prey  into  £n<rland,  speaking  evil  of  the  coonlry 
by  the  way  :  he  was  not  gone  far,  after  his  arrivaLl,  but  the  cavalien 
met  him  and  eased  him  of  his  money,  so  he  knew  no  better  way  hot 
to  return  to  N.  England  again  to  repair  his  loss  in  that  place  which  he 
hid  so  much  disparaged. 

Mo.  3.  Those  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorge  his  province  beyond  Pis- 
cat  :  were  not  received  nor  called  into  the  confederation  because  they 
ran  a  dififerent  course  from  us  both  in  their  ministry  and  civil  admiu- 
iatration,  for  they  had  lately  made  Acomenticus  (a  poor  village)  a  cor- 
poration, and  had  made  a  taylor  their  mayor,  and  had  entertained  one 
Mr.  Hull  an  excommunicated  person  and  very  contentious,  for  their 
minister. 

At  this  coiurt  of  elections  tnere  arose  a  scruple  about  the  oath  which 
the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the  magistrates  were  to  take  viz.  about 
the  first  part  of  it — *  You  shall  bear  true  failh  and  allegiance  to  our 
sovereign  Lord  King  Charles* — seeing  he  had  violated  the  privileges 
{^parliament,  and  made  war  upon  them,  and  thereby  had  lost  much 
of  his  kingdom  and  many  of  his  subjects  ;  whereupon  it  was  though 
fit  to  omit  that  part  of  it  for  the  present. 

(4)  12.     Mr.  La  Tour  arrived  here  in  a  ship  of  140  tons  and  140 
poiaons.     The  ship  came  from  Rochelle,  the  master  and  his  com 
pany  were  protestants :  there  were  two  friars  and  two  women  sent  ti. 
wait  npon  La  Tour  his  lady.    They  came  in  with  a  &ir 
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#iit  may  notice  taken  of  them.  They  took  a  pilot  out  of  one  of  our 
boats  at  sea,  and  left  one  of  their  men  in  his  place.  Capc.  Gibbons' 
wife  and  children  passed  by  the  ship  as  they  were  going  to  their 
Hunn,  but  being  discovered  to  La  Tour  by  one  of  his  gentlemen  who 
luiew  him«  La  Tour  manned  out  a  shallop  which  he  towed  after  him 
to  go  speak  with  her.  She  seeing  such  a  company  of  strangers  nwk* 
ing  towards  her,  hastened  to  get  from  them,  and  landed  at  the  Gor- 
ornor's  garden.  La  Tour  landed  presently  after  her,  and  there  found 
the  Governor  and  his  wife,  and  two  of  his  sons,  and  his  son*s  wife, 
and  after  mutual  salutations  he  told  the  Goyemor  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  viz.  that  this  ship  being  sent  him  out  of  France,  D'Aulnay  his 
old  enemy  had  so  blocked  up  the  river  to  his  fort  at  St.  Johns  with 
two  ships  and  a  galliot,  as  his  ship  could  not  get  in,  whereupon  he 
stole  by  in  the  night  with  his  shallop,  and  was  come  to  crave  aid  to 
convey  him  into  hu  fort.  But  the  training  day  at  Boston  falling  out 
the  next  week,  and  La  Tour  having  requested  that  he  might  be  per* 
mitted  to  exercise  his  soldiers  on  shore,  we  expected  him  that  day,  so 
he  landed  40  men  in  their  arms  (they  were  all  shot)  they  were 
bronght  into  the  field  by  our  train  band  consisting  of  150,  and  in  the 
fiNTcnooA  they  only  beheld  our  men  exercise.  When  they  had  dined 
(La  Tour  &  his  officers  with  our  officers,  &  his  soldiers  invited  home 
by  the  private  soldiers)  in  the  afternoon  they  were  permitted  to  exer- 
cise (our  governor  and  others  of  the  magistrates  coming  then  into  the 
field)  and  all  ours  stood  and  beheld  them.  They  were  very  expert  in 
all  ^eir  postures  and  motions.  When  it  was  near  night  La  Tour  de- 
sired our  Governor  that  his  men  might  have  leave  to  depart,  which 
being  granted,  his  captain  acquainted  our  captain  therewith,  so  he 
drew  our  men  into  a  march  and  the  French  fell  into  the  middle- 
when  they  were  to  depart  they  gave  a  volley  of  shot  and  went  to  their 
boat,  the  French  shewing  much  admiration  to  see  so  many  men  of 
one  town  so  well  armed  and  disciplined.  La  Tour  professing  he  could 
not  have  believed  it  if  he  had  not  seen  it.  Our  G<>vemor  and  others 
in  the  town  entertained  La  Tour  and  his  gentlemen  with  much  court- 
esy both  in  their  houses  and  at  table.  La  Tour  came  duly  to  our 
church  meetings,  and  always  accompanied  the  Governor  to  and  from 
thence,  who  all  the  time  of  his  abode  here  was  attended  with  a  good 
guard  of  halberds  and  musketteers. 

Mo.  7.  (4).  There  was  an  assembly  at  Cambridge  of  all  the  elders 
in  the  country  (about  50  in  all)  such  of  the  ruling  elders  as  would 
were  present  also,  but  none  else.  They  set  in  the  college  and  had 
their  diet  there  after  the  manner  of  scholars  commons,  but  somewhat 
better,  yet  so  ordered  as  it  came  not  to  above  sixpence  the  meal  for 
a  person.  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker  were  chosen  moderators. 
The  piincipal  occasion  was  because  some  of  the  elders  went  about 
to  set  up  somethings  undoing  to  the  presbytery,  as  of  Newbury  dz;c. 
The  assembly  concluded  against  some  parts  of  the  presbyterial  way, 
and  the  Newbury  ministers  took  time  to  consider  the  arguments  &e. 

The  Trial  (the  first  ship  built  in  Boston)  being  about  160  tons,  Mr. 
ThooMS  Graves  an  able  uid  a  godly  man  master  of  her,  was  seol  \9 


in  the  4th  month  last,  with  fish,  which  aha  aold  there  at  •  good 
Ma,  and  from  thence  she  freighted  to  Malaga,  and  aimed  hero  tiuB 
day  laden  with  wine,  fruit,  oil,  iron  and  wool,  which  waa  a  gvaai  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  and  gave  encouragement  to  trade.  So  aooa  aa 
aha  was  fitted  she  was  set  forth  again  to  trade  with  La  TooTt  and  ao 
along  the  eastern  coast  towards  Canada. 

Mo.  3, 1644.  Divers  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  being  deahona  to 
diaoover  the  great  lake,  supposing  it  to  lie  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  our 
patent,  and  finding  that  the  great  trade  of  beaver  which  came  to  aU  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts,  came  from  thence,  petitioned  the  ooort  to 
be  a  company  for  that  design,  and  to  have  the  trade  which  theyahoold 
discover,  to  themselves  for  21  years.  The  court  waa  unwilling  to 
grant  any  monopoly,  but  perceiving  that  without  it  they  would  not  pro- 
ceed, granted  their  desire:  whereupon,  having  idso  comnnaaioD 
granted  them  under  the  public  seal,  and  letters  from  the  Governor  to 
the  Dutch  and  Swedish  Governors,  they  sent  out  a  pinnace  well* 
manned  and  furnished  with  provisions  and  trading  stuff,  which  waa  to 
sail  up  Delaware  river  so  high  as  they  could  go,  and  then  some  of  the 
company,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  William  Aspenwall,  a  good  aitist» 
and  one  who  had  been  in  those  parts,  to  pass  by  small  skiffs  or  caaoei 
vp  the  river  so  far  as  they  coidd. 

4  dc  5.  There  was  mention  made  before  of  a  pinnace  sent  by  the 
company  of  discoverers  (3)  3.  to  Delaware  river  with  lettera  from  the 
Governor  to  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  Governors  for  liberty  to  paaa. 
The  Dutch  promised  to  let  them  pass,  but  for  maintaining  their  own 
interest  he  must  protest  against  them.  When  they  came  to  the 
Swedes,  the  fort  shot  at  them,  ere  they  came  up:  whereupon  they 
cast  forth  anchor,  and  the  next  morning,  being  the  Lord's  day,  the 
lient  came  aboard  them  and  forced  them  to  faJl  down  lower ;  when 
Mr.  Aspenwall  came  to  the  Governor  and  complained  of  the  lieuten- 
ant'a  ill  dealing  both  in  shooting  at  them  before  he  had  hailod  them, 
and  in  forcing  them  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  Lord's  day.  The  Gover- 
nor acknowledged  he  did  ill  in  both,  and  promised  all  favor,  but  the 
Dntch  agent  being  come  down  to  the  Swede  fort,  shewed  expreas  or^ 
der  from  the  Dutch  Governor  not  to  let  him  pass,  whereupon  they  re- 
turned. But  before  they  came  out  of  the  river,  the  Swedish  lieiiteii- 
ant  made  them  pay  40/!  for  that  shot  which  he  had  unduly  made.  The 
pinnace  arrived  at  Boston  (5)  20.- 


The  following  passages  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  New 
England,  are  copied  from  "Ogilby's  America,"  published  in  ICTL 
Theyare  inserted  as  a  curious  relic  of  antiquity. 

**  Though  there  are,  who  having  remained  some  time,  and  been 
concerned  in  those  parts,  affirm  tne  soil  of  New  England  to  be 
nothing  so  fruitful  as  it  is  believed  and  commonly  delivered  to  be 
yel  we  think  it  not  improper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  trees 
«id  other  plaitfs;  also  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes  and  other  com- 
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ties  which  most  writers  will  have  to  be  the  production  of  this 
ff  especially  since  we  find  Uiem  compactly  summed  up  by 
I  uknown  writer  in  the  language  of  the  muses.  The  recital 
the  {Jants  and  trees  which  (excepting  the  cedar,  sassafras,  and 
iiet^B  sumach)  are  all  of  the  same  kind  with  those  that  grow  in 
arape,  only  differing  in  nature,  according  as  the  epiuiels  of 
Mmj  of  them  declare,  is  as  follows : 

^  Trees  both  in  hills  and  plains  in  plenty  be ; 
The  long-lived  oak,  and  mournful  cypress  tree  ; 
8kie-towering  pines,  and  chesnuts  coated  fough ; 
The  lasting  cedar,  with  the  walnut  tough ; 
The  rozen-dropping  fir  for  mast  is  use  ; 
The  boat-men  for  oars  light,  neat  grown  sprewse ; 
The  brittle  ash,  the  ever  trembling  asps  ," 
The  broad-^read  elm,  whose  concave  harbors  wasps  ; 
The  water-spungy  alder  good  for  nought ; 
Small  elder  by  the  Indian  fletchers  sought 
The  knotty  maple,  pallid  birch,  hawthorns ; 
The  hom-bound  tree,  that  to  be  cloven  scorns ; 
Which  from  the  tender  vine  oft  takes  his  spouse, 
Who  twines  embracing  arms  about  his  boughs. 
Within  this  Indian  orchard  fruits  be  some 
The  ruddy  cherry  and  the  jetty  plum 
Snake-murthering  hazel,  with  sweet  saxafrage 
Whose  leaves  in  beer  allay  hot  feavers  rage ; 
The  dyer^s  shumack,  with  more  trees  there  be. 
That  are  both  good  to  use  and  rare  to  see.*' 

The  beasts  peculiar  to  this  country  are  the  moose,  the  rackoon, 
id  the  musquash;  the  two  first  land-animals  ;  the  last  amphib- 
uSy  which  with  others  common  to  them  with  us,  are  thus  ver- 
fied  by  the  above  said  author  : 

**  The  kingly  Lyon,  and  the  strong-armed  Bear ;" 

The  large  hmbed  Mooses,  with  the  tripping  Deer ; 

Quill-darting  Porcupines,  that  Rackoons  be 

Castled  ith'  hollow  of  an  aged  tree  ; 

The  skipping  Squirrel,  Rabbet,  pueblind  Hare, 

Immured  in  the  self-same  castle  are, 

Lest  red-eyed  Ferrets,  wily  Foxes  should. 

Them  undermine  if  ramperM  but  with  mold ; 

The  grim-faced  Ounce,  and  ravenous  howling  Wolf, 

Whose  meager  paunch  sucks  like  a  swallowing  gulph. 

Black  glittering  Otters,  and  rich  coated  Beaver ; 

The  civet-scented  Musquash  smelling  ever." 

Of  such  as  these  as  are  altogether  unknown  to  us  take  these 
rief  descriptions.  "  The  beast  called  a  Moose  is  not  much  un- 
ke  Red  Deer,  and  is  as  big  as  <ui  Ox,  slow  of  foot^  headed  like  a 
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bock  with  a  broad  beam,  some  bein^  two  yards  in  die  liead, 
their  flesh  is  as  good  as  beef,  their  hides  good  for  dothinff ;  if 
these  were  kept  tame  and  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  they  woc£l  be 
a  great  commodity :  First,  because  they  are  so  fruitful,  brinmig 
forth  three  at  a  time  being  likewise  very  hiberous :  Seco^^ 
because  they  will  live  in  winter  without  any  fodder.  Tlere  ait 
not  many  ot  these  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  forty  miles  t» 
the  north  east  there  are  great  store  of  them. 

The  Rackoone  is  a  deep  furred  beast,  not  much  unlike  a  Badger 
having  a  tail  like  a  Fox,  as  good  meat  as  a  Lamb.    These  beasts 
in  the  day  time  sleep  in  hollow  trees,  in  a  moonshine  nudit  they 
go  to  feed  on  clams  at  a  low  tide  by  the  sea  side,  where  die  En^ 
ush  hunt  them  with  their  do^.    The  Musquash  is  mudi  |jke  a 

Beaver  for  shape,  but  nothmg  near  so  big :   . 

and  being  killed  in  winter  never  lose  their  sweet  smell:  These 
skins  are  no  bigger  than  a  Coney-skin,  yet  are  sold  finr  five 
shillings  apiece,  being  sent  for  tokens  into  England ;  one  good 
skin  will  perfume  a  whole  house  full  of  clothes,  if  it  iie  ii|^ 
and  good.    The  birds  both  common  and  peculiar  are  thus  ledted: 

**  The  princely  Eagle,  and  the  soaring  Hawk," 

Whom  in  their  unknown  ways  there's  none  can  chawk: 

The  Humbird  for  some  Queen's  rich  cage  more  fit. 

Than  in  the  vacant  wilderness  to  sit. 

The  swift-winged  Swallow  sweeping  to  and  fro. 

As  swift  as  arrow  from  Tartarian  bowe. 

When  as  Aurara^s  infant  day  new  springs. 

Where  the  morning  mounting  Lark  her  sweet  lays  sings : 

The  harmonious  Thrush,  swift  Pigeon,  Turtle-dove 

Who  to  her  mate  doth  ever  constant  prove. 

Turkey,  Pheasant,  Heath-cock,  Partridge  rare. 

The  Carrion-tearing  Crow,  and  hurtful  stare. 

The  long-liv*d  Raven,  th'  ominous  Screech  Owl 

Who  teUs,  as  old  Wives  say,  disasters  foul. 

The  drowsie  Madge,  that  leaves  her  day  lov'd  neiA, 

And  loves  to  rove,  when  day-birds  be  at  rest : 

Th*  Eel-murthering  Heara,  and  greedy  Cormorant, 

That  near  the  Creeks,  in  moorish  Marshes  haunt 

The  bellowing  Bittern,  with  the  long-leg'd  Crane, 

Presaging  Winters  hard,  and  Death  of  Grain. 

The  Silver  Swan,  that  tunes  her  mournful  breath. 

To  sing  the  Dirge  of  her  approaching  death. 

The  tattering  Old  wives,  and  the  cackling  Geese, 

The  fearful  Gull  that  shuns  the  murthering  Peece. 

The  strong-wing'd  Mallard,  with  the  nimble  Teal, 

And  ill-sht^*t  Loon  who  his  harsh  Notes  doth  squeaL 

There  Widgins,  Sheldrakes,  and  Humilitees, 

Iteites,  Doppers,  Sea-Lsiks,  in  whole  million  flees.** 
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Of  dieae,  the  Humbird,  Loon,  and  Humility,  are  not  to  be  paa- 
aed  by  without  particular  obaervation.  The  Humbird  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  country,  being  no  bigger  than  a  Hornet,  yet 
hath  all  the  dimensions  of  a  Bird,  as  bill,  and  wings  with  quuls, 
spider-like  legs,  small  claws :  for  color,  she  is  as  gforious  as  the 
fiiobow ;  as  she  flies,  she  makes  a  little  humming  noise  like  the 
Humble-bee,  wherefore  she  is  called  a  Humbird.  The  Loon  is 
an  in-shaped  thing  like  a  Cormorant,  but  that  he  can  neither  go 
nor  fly ;  ne  maketh  a  noise  sometimes  like  Sowgelder's  Horn. 
The  Humilities  or  SimpUcities,  (as  we  may  rather  call  them), 
aie  of  two  sorts,  the  biggest  being  as  large  as  a  green  Plover,  the 
other  as  big  as  birds  we  call  Knots  in  England.  Such  is  the 
simidicity  (n  the  smaller  sorts  of  these  birds,  that  one  may  drive 
them'on  a  heap  like  so  many  sheep,  and  seeing  a  fit  time  shoot 
them ;  the  Uving  seeing  the  dead,  settle  themselves  on  the  same 
place  again,  amongst  which  the  fowler  discharges  again :  these 
tads  are  to  be  had  upon  sandy  brakes,  at  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
mer before  the  Geese  come  in.  No  less  poetical  a  bill  of  fare 
is  brought  of  the  Fish  on  the  sea-coasts  ana  in  the  rivers  of  New 
EnglaM,  in  these  subsequent  verses: 

**  The  King  of  Waters,  the  sea  shouldering  Whale, 
The  snuffing  Grampus,  with  the  oily  Seale, 
The  storm  presaging  Porpus,  Herring-Hog, 
Line-shearing  Shark,  the  Catfish  and  Sea  Dog, 
The  scale-fenc'd  Sturgeon,  wry-mouth'd  Hollibut, 
The  flouncing  Salmon,  Codfish,  Greedigut : 
Cole  Haddock  Hage,  the  Thomback  and  the  Scate, 
Whoee  slimy  outside  makes  him  seld  in  date, 
The  stately  Bass,  old  Neptune^s  fleeting  Post, 
That  tides  it  out  and  in  from  sea  to  coast. 
Consorting  Herrings,  and  the  bonny  Shad, 
Big-belly'd  Alewives,  Mackerels  richly  clad 
With  rainbow  colors,  Frostfish  and  the  Smelt, 
As  good  as  ever  Lady  Chtstus  felt. 
The  spotted  Lamprous,  Eels,  the  Lamperies, 
That  seek  fresh  water  Brooks  with  Argus  eyes,  ^ 
These  wateiy  villagers,  with  thousands  more, 
Do  pass  and  lepass  near  the  verdant  shore.** 


of  SheU  Fish. 

''The  luscious  Lobster,  with  the  Crabfish  raw. 
The  brinish  Oyster,  Muscle,  Periwigge, 
And  T<ntoise  sought  for  by  the  Indian  squaw, 
¥niich  to  the  flats  dance  many  a  winter^s  jigge, 
To  dive  for  Cocles,  and  to  dig  for  Clams, 
Wlwrebjr  bar  lazy  husband's  guts  she  crams.*' 
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The  following  account  of  the  principal  events  during  the 
with  the  Indians  in  New  England,  previous  to  the  year  16T7, 
ct^ed  aknost  entirely  from  ^*  A  Narrative  of  the  Indian 
in  New  Englandy"  ^* by  William  Hubbard,  A.  H.,  minister 
Ipswich."     Mr.  Hubbard's  Narrative  was  published  in 
tinder  the  supervision  and  approbation  of  an  intelligent 
appointed  for  tliis  purpose,  by  the  governor  and  council  of  Mi 
sachusetts  colony. 

*'  There  was  a  nation  of  the  Iixlians  in  the  southern  parts  €lf 
New  England,  called  Pequods,  seated  on  a  fair  navigalne  ifver, 
twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  great  and  Ceudous 
river  of  Connecticut ;  who  (as  was  commonly  reported  about  the 
time  when  New  England  was  first  planted  by  the  English)  being 
a  more  fierce,  cruel,  and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians, came  down  out  of  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest  places  near  die  sea, 
and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  on  whom  they  had  ex- 
ercised several  acts  of  inhuman  cruelty;  insomuch  tnat  being 
flushed  with  victories  over  their  fellow  Indians,  they  began*  to 
thirst  after  the  blood  of  any  foreigners,  English  or  Dutch,  that 
accidentally  came  amongst  them,  in  a  way  of  trade,  or  upon  other 
accounts. 

In  the  year  1634,  they  treacherously  and  cruelly  mmdered 
Capt.  Stone  and  Capt.  Norton,  who  came  occasionally,  with  a 
bark  into  the  river  to  trade  with  them.  Not  long  after,  within 
the  compass  of  the  next  year,  they  in  like  treacherous  manner, 
slew  one  Mr.  Oldliam  (formeriy  bclonj^ing  to  new  Pljrraouth,  but 
at  that  time  an  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts)  at  Block  Iriand,  a 
place  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  their  harbor,  as  he  was  &My 
trading  with  them :  besides  some  other  such  like  acts  of  perfid* 
ious  cruelty  towards  some  of  the  Dutch,  that  had  formerly  been 
trading  up  Connecticut  river." 

Murder  of  3,  Oldham  in  1636.  "  John  Gallop,  with  one  man 
more,  and  two  boys,  coming  from  Conn.,  and  intending  toput  in  at 
Long  Island,  as  he  came  from  thence,  being  at  the  mouth  ofthe  har- 
bor was  forced  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  wind  to  bear  up  for BIocJL 
Island  or  Fisher's  Island,  wliere,  as  they  were  sailing  along,  they  met 
with  a  Pinace,  which  they  found  to  be  J.  Oldham's,  who  had  been 
sent  to  trade  with  the  Pequods,  (to  make  trid  of  the  reality  of 
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their  pretended  friendship  after  the  muxder  of  Captain  Stone)  they 
haileci  the  Tessel,  but  had  no  answer,  although  they  sawthedect 
fill!  of  Indians  (14  in  all)  and  a  little  before  £at  had  seen  a  canoe 
go  from  the  vessel  full  of  Indians  likewise,  and  goods,  whereupon 
they  suspected  they  had  killed  John  Oldham,  who  had  only  two 
boys  and  two  Narraganset  Indians  in  his  vessel  besides  himself, 
«iid  the  rather  because  they  let  slip,  and  set  up  sail  (being  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  the  wind  and  tide  coming  off  the  shore  of 
the  Island  whereby  they  drove  toward  the  main  land  of  Narra- 
ganset) therefore  tney  went  a  head  of  them,  and  having  nothing 
but  two  pieces,  and  two  pistols,  they  bore  up  near  the  Indians, 
iMfho  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel  ready  armed  with  guns,  swords 
and  pikes;  but  John  Gallop,  a  man  of  stout  courage,  let  fly  among 
them  and  so  galled  them,  tnatthey  got  all  down  under  the  hatches, 
and  then  they  stood  off  again,  and  returning  with  a  good  gale, 
they  stemmed  her  upon  the  quarter,  and  almost  overset  her,  which 
so  affirightened  the  Indians,  as  six  of  them  leaped  overboard,  and 
'were  drowned,  yet  they  durst  not  board  her,  but  stood  off  again, 
and  fitted  their  anchor,  so  as  stemming  her  the  second  time,  they 
bored  her  bow  through  with  their  anchor  and  sticking  fast  to  her, 
they  made  divers  shot  through  the  sides  of  her,  and  so  raked  her 
fore  and  aft  (being  but  inch  board)  as  they  must  needs  kill  or  hurt 
some  of  the  Indians ;  but  seeing  none  of^  them  come  forth,  they 
got  loose  from  her,  and  then  stood  off  again :  then  four  or  five 
more  of  the  Indians  leaped   into  the  sea,  and  were  likewise 
drowned ;  whereupon  there  being  but  four  left  in  her,  they  boarded 
her ;  when  an  Indian  came  up  and  yielded ;  him  they  bound  and 
put  into  the  hole :  then  another  yielded ;  him  they  also  bound,  but 
Gallop,  being  well  acquainted  with  their  skill  to  unloose  one  an- 
other, if  they  lay  ne^  together,  and  having  no  place  to  keep  them 
asunder,  flung  him  bound  into  the  sea ;  tlien  looking  about  they 
found  John  Oldham  under  an  old  sail,  stark  naked,  having  his 
head  cleft  to  the  brains ;  his  hands  and  legs  cut  as  if  they  had 
been  cutting  them  off;  yet  warm :  so  they  put  him  into  the  sea  : 
but  could  not  well  tell  now  to  come  at  the  other  two  Indians  (who 
were  in  a  Uttle  room  underneath  with  their  swords)  so  they  took 
the  goods  which  were  left,  and  the  sails,  and  towed  tlie  boat 
tway,  but  niffht  coming  on,  and  the  wind  rising,  they  were  forced 
to  turn  her  oil,  and  the  wind  carried  her  to  the  Narraganset  shore, 
where  they  left  her.'* 

War  with  the  Pequots.  **  The  English  of  Mass.  after  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  requods,  sent  a  bark  thither  for  trade,  that  trial 
might  be  made  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship,  but  they  found  them 
treacherous  and  false,  and  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  had  by  any 
commerce  with  them,  insomuch  as  they  took  up  a  resolution  never 
more  to  have  to  do  with  them ;  which  the  said  Indians  perceiving, 
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nkade  no  account  of  the  fonner  peace,  but  took  all  advantage  to  do 
U8  mischief,  not  only  by  harboring  those  who  had  murdered  Mr. 
J.  Oldham,  but  surprising  many  of  the  English  in  the  year 
1036,  when  Connecticut  river  began  first  to  he  planted,  divers 
of  whom  were  killed  (nine  at  one  time  in  April,  1637)  by  them 
about  Wethersfield,  when  the  plantation  tliere  first  bc^atn,  so  as 
diey  could  not  pass  up  and  down  the  river  without  a  guard,  but 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  or  carried  away,  as  two 
maids  were  said  to  be  ;  thirty  men  have  been  killed  by  them  in  all ; 
those  who  fell  into  their  hands  alive,  were  cruelly  tortured,  after 
ft  most  barbarous  manner,  by  insulting  over  their  prisoners  in  a 
blasphemous  wise,  when  in  tlicir  dying  agonies  under  the  extrem- 
ity of  their  pains  (their  flesh  being  first  slashed  with  knives,  and 
then  filled  with  burning  embers)  they  called  upon  God  and  Christ 
with  gasping  groans,  resigning  up  tlieir  souls  into  their  hands ; 
with  which  words  these  wretched  caitifs  used  to  mock  the  Eng- 
lish afterward,  when  they  came  within  their  hearing  and  view. 

About  the  same  time  some  agents  sent  over  by  the  Lord  Say 
and  the  Lord  Brook,  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut 
river,  wherein  was  placed  one  lieutenant  Gardiner,  and  a  con- 
venient number  of  soldiers  to  secure  the  place,  intended  soon 
sAer  to  be  planted,  but  all  the  winter  following,  being  the  end  of 
liie  year  1636,  they  were  little  better  than  besieged  by  tlie  said 
savages,  not  daring  to  stir  out  of  command  of  the  fort,  but  tbey 
Were  ready  to  be  seized  by  these  barbarous  enemies.  At  me 
time  the  lieutenant  himscli  with  ten  or  twelve  of  the  soldiers, 
marching  out  of  the  fort,  with  intent  to  pass  over  a  neck  of  land, 
to  bum  tne  marshes ;  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  over  the  straight 
of  the  neck,  they  espied  a  company  of  Indians  making  towards 
the  said  isthmus,  which  if  they  could  not  recover,  they  see  they 
must  all  perish ;  whereupon  returning  back  with  all  speed,  they 
were  narrowly  escaped,  and  were  two  or  three  of  them  killed 
notwithstanding,  before  they  could  get  back  into  the  fort,  which 
was  presently  surrounded  with  multitudes  of  them  ;  but  the  dis- 
charging of  a  piece  of  ordinance  gave  them  warning  to  keep  fur- 
ther from  the  walls.  Sometimes  they  came  with  their  canoes 
into  the  river  in  view  of  the  soldiers  within  the  fort,  and  when 
they  apprehended  themselves  out  of  reach  of  their  guns,  they 
would  imitate  the  dying  groans  and  invocations  of  the  poor  cap- 
tive English  soldiers  were  forced  with  silent  patience  to  bear,  not 
being  then  in  a  capacity  to  require  their  insolent  blasphemies. 
But  they  being  by  these  horrible  outrages  justly  provoked  to  in- 
dignation, unanimously  agreed  to  join  their  forces  together,  to  root 
them  out  of  the  earth,  with  God*s  assistance. 

The  governor  and  council  having  soon  after  assembled  the  test 
of  die  magistrates,  and  the  ministers,  to  advise  with  th6m  about 
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<loiiig  jnAice  for  Oldham's  death,  they  all  agreed  that  it  abonld 
be  done  with  all  expedition ;  and  accordingly  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust following,  80  or  90  men  were  sent  out  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Endicot  of  Salem,  who  went  to  the  Pequod  country  by 
ivatcr,  with  commission  to  treat  with  the  said  Pequods,  first  offer- 
ing terms  of  peace,  if  they  would  surrender  the  murderers  of  the 
^English,  and  forbear  further  acts  of  hostility,  or  else  fight  them. 

The  captain  aforesaid  coming  ashore  with  his  company,  by  a 
message  sent  them  by  an  interpreter,  obtained  little  speech  with  a 
great  number  of  them  at  a  distance ;  but  after  they  understood 
what  was  propounded  to  them,  first  cunningly  getting  behind  a 
hUl,  they  presently  ran  away  into  the  woods  and  swamps,  where 
there  was  no  pursuing  of  them :  however,  one  discharging  a  gim 
among  them  as  tliey  were  taking  their  fiight,  stayed  the  course  of 
one,  which  was  all  that  could  be  done  against  them  at  that  time. 

Winter  approaching,  and  no  cncoura^ment  presenting  further 
to  pursue  them  at  that  time,  it  was  resolved  better  to  return  back 
fur  the  present,  and  wait  a  further  season,  when  more  forces 
could  be  gatliered  together  to  pursue  the  quarrel  to  the  utmost. 

Miantonimo  soon  after  sent  a  message  to  them  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Williams,  to  signify  that  they  had  taken  one  of  the  In- 
dians, who  had  broken  prison,  and  had  him  safe  for  them,  when 
they  should  send  for  him  (as  they  had  before  sent  to  him  for  that 
end)  and  that  the  other  had  stolen  away  (not  knowing  it  seems 
that  he  was  their  prisoner)  and  that  according  to  their  promise 
they  would  not  entertain  any  of  that  Island,  which  should  come 
to  them ;  but  they  conceived  it  was  rather  in  love  to  him  whom 
they  concealed,  for  he  had  been  his  servant  formerly,  but  when 
they  sent  for  those  two  Indians,  one  was  sent  them,  but  the  other 
was  said  to  be  dead  before  the  messenger  came :  but  the  Pe- 

auods  harbored  those  of  Block  Island,  and  therefore  justly  brought 
ic  revenge  of  the  English  upon  ihem. 

Amongst  those  soldiers  that  were  sent  under  Capt.  Endicot, 
were  twenty  that  belonged  to  Say  brook  fort,  and  were  appointed 
to  stay  there,  to  defend  the  place  against  the  Pequods.  After  the 
said  captain  and  the  rest  were  departed,  those  twenty  lay  wind 
bound  in  the  Peouod  harbor,  and  in  the  mean  while  went  all  of 
them  ashore,  with  sacks  to  fetch  some  of  the  Pequods'  com ;  and 
having  fetched  each  man  one  sack  full  to  their  boat,  they  returned 
for  more,  and  having  loaded  themselves  the  Indians  set  upon 
them,  so  they  laid  down  their  corn,  and  gave  fire  upon  the  In- 
dians, and  the  Indians  shot  their  arrows  against  them ;  the  place 
was  open  about  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot ;  the  Indians  kept 
the  covert,  save  when  they  came  forth  at  a  time  and  discharged 
their  arrows.  The  English  put  themselves  in  a  single  file,  and 
ten  only  that  liad  pieces  that  could  reach  them  shot,  the  others 
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Stood  ready  to  keep  them  firom  breaking  in.  So  they  continued 
most  part  of  the  afternoon ;  the  English,  as  they  supposed,  killed 
divers  of  tliem,  and  hurt  others ;  and  the  Indians  wounded  but 
one  of  the  English,  who  was  armed,  all  the  rest  being  without ; 
for  they  shot  their  arrows  compass-wise,  so  as  they  could  easily 
*see  and  avoid  them  standing  single,  then  always  gatliered  up  their 
arrows.  •  At  the  last  the  Indians  being  weary  of  the  sport,  gave 
the  English  leave  to  retire  to  their  boat.  This  was  in  Octo- 
ber, 1636. 

About  two  days  after,  five  men  of  Saybrook  went  up  the  river 
about  four  miles  to  fetch  hay  out  of  a  meadow  on  the  Pequod 
skle.  The  grass  was  so  high  as  some  Pequods  hiding  themselves 
in  it,  set  upon  the  English  before  they  were  aware,  and  took  one 
that  had  hay  on  his  back,  the  rest  fled  to  their  boat,  one  of  them 
had  five  arrows  in  him,  yet  recovered.  He  that  was  taken  was  a 
goodly  young  man,  whose  name  was  Butterfield ;  whereupon  the 
meadow  was  ever  after  called  Butterfield's  meadow. 

Icarus  Icariis  nomina  dedit  aquis. 

About  fourteen  days  after,  six  of  the  soldiers  were  sent  out  of 
the  fort  to  keep  an  house  which  they  had  set  up  in  a  com-fieldt 
about  two  miles  from  the  fort.  Three  of  them  went  forth  a  fowl- 
ing, which  the  lieutenant  had  strictly  forbidden,  two  had  pieces, 
aiul  the  third  only  a  sword,  when  suddenly  about  an  hundred  In* 
dians  came  out  of  the  covert  and  set  upon  them,  he  who  liad  tlie 
sword  brake  through,  and  received  only  two  shot,  and  those  nol 
dangerous,  and  so  escaped  to  the  house  which  was  not  above  a 
bow  shot  off,  and  persuaded  the  other  two  to  follow,  but  they 
stayed  still,  till  the  Indians  came  and  took  them,  and  carried  them 
away  with  their  pieces.  Soon  after  they  beat  down  the  said 
house,  and  out-houses,  and  hay-stacks,  and  within  a  bow  shot  of 
the  fort,  killed  a  cow,  and  shot  divers  others,  which  came  home 
with  arrows  sticking  in  them.'^ 

Destruction  of  the  Pequots.  "  The  report  of  the  unheard  of 
cruelties  foremcnlioned,  which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Pe- 
quods filling  the  cars  of  the  English  throughout  the  country ;  it 
was  agreed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  English  throughout  the 
three  colonics  to  unite  all  their  forces  together  for  the  suppressing 
the  common  enemy,  early  in  the  spring,  A.  D.  1637,  who  were 
also  moved  thereunto  by  their  own  necessities  as  well  as  by  the 
earnest  request  of  their  friends  at  Connecticut." 

"  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  determined  to  send  an  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  of  whom  an  hundred  and  twenty  were  ordered 
under  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Patrick  of  Watertown,  and  CapL 
Trask  of  Salem,  Capt.  Stoughton  of  Dorchester  being  to  com- 
mand in  chief;  with  whom  was  sent  that  holy  man  of  God,  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  (pastor  of  the  church  of  Boston)  the  cfaariols  and 
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horsemen  of  our  Israel,  by  whose  faith  and  prayer,  as  sometimes 
was  said  of  Luther,  (in  reference  to  Germany)  the  country  was 
preserved,  so  as  it  was  confidently  believed  that  no  enemy  should 
break  in  upon  a  place  whilst  he  survived,  which  as  some  have 
observed  accordingly  came  to  pass. 

The  matter  requiring  great -expedition,  and  it  being  longbefore 
the  whole  company  could  be  dispatched  away,  Capt.  ratrick 
with  forty  men  were  sent  beforehand,  to  be  sure  to  meet  with 
those  of  Connecticut  in  case  they  should  be  in  action,  before  the 
:Test  of  our  forces  could  get  into  a  readiness,  which  accordingly 
<Mme  to  pass ;  for  the  main  business  in  taking  the  fort  was  over^ 
even  before  the  said  Patrick  could  get  thither.  Capt.  Underbill 
"was  sent  by  Mr.  Vane  the  governor  to  Saybrook  the  winter  befoire 
1o  strcn^hen  the  garrison  there.  The  assaulting  and  surprising 
of  this  Indian  fort  being  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  service  in 
tliat  whole  expedition  ;  take  it  as  it  was  delivered  in  writing  by 
that  valiant,  faithful  and  prudent  commander,  Capt.  Mason,  chief 
in  the  action,  who  lived  long  after  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labor, 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  day's  service,  having  an  inheritance 
j^ven  him  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  a  just  reward  of  his 
iaithful  service  on  that  day  as  well  as  at  other  times.  Wequash, 
a  Pcquod  by  nation,  but  disgusted  by  the  Sachem,  proved  a  good 
guide  to  the  English,  by  whose  direction  they  were  led  to  a  fort 
near  Mystic  river,  some  miles  nearer  than  Sassacous'  fort,  which 
they  first  intended  to  assault. 

On  the  second  Wednesday  of  May,  beingthe  1 0th  day  of  that 
month,  we  set  sail  with  ninety  men  of  the  English  in  one  Pink, 
one  Pinnace,  and  two  boats,  towards  the  Pequods,  with  seventy 
river  Indians ;  having  somewhat  a  long  passage  to  Saybrook  fort, 
about  forty  of  our  Indians  desired  to  go  down  by  land  on  Satur- 
day, but  on  Monday  they  went  forth  from  the  fort,  and  meeting 
seven  Pequods  and  Nianticks  they  slew  five  outright,  took  one 
prisoner,  and  brought  him  into  Saybrook  fort,  where  he  was  exe- 
cuted by  Capt.  Underbill,  the  other  escaped. 

On  Monday  we  all  landed  at  Saybrook  fort,  and  stayed  there 
until  Tuesday ;  Capt.  Underbill  joining  nineteen  men  with  him- 
self to  us.  Whereupon  we  sent  back  twenty  of  ours  to  strengthen 
our  plantations ;  ancl  so  set  sail  on  Thursday  towards  Narragan- 
set,  and  arrived  there  on  Friday. 

On  Saturday  myself,  with  Capt.  Underbill,  and  Lieut.  Sealy, 
with  our  guard  marched  to  Canonicus  by  land,  being  about  five 
miles  distant,  where  we  were  kindly  entertained  after  their  man- 
ner. Having  had  party  with  him,  we  sent  to  Miantonimo,  who 
would  give  no  present  answer ;  and  so  our  Sabbath  being  on  the 
morrow,  we  adjourned  our  meeting  until  Monday,  at  which  time 
there  assembled  Miantonimo  with  the  chiefest  of  them  about  two 
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hundred  men ;  and  being  solemnly  set  for  consultation  after  their 
manner,  told  them  we  were  now  going,  God  assisting,  to  revenge 
the  wrong  conmiittcd  and  bloodshed  by  their  and  our  enemies, 
upon  our  native  countr^'mcn,  not  any  nway  desiring  their  aid,im* 
less  they  would  voliintarily  send,  Avhich  they  did  exceedingly  ap- 
prove of.  Moreover  we  told  them  that  the  English  and  they  had 
always  been  friends  for  ought  we  knew,  and  so  were  we  with 
the  Indians  that  had  not  wronged  Englishmen,  which  they  ac- 
knowledged, and  so  made  a  large  description  of  the  Pequofs 
country,  and  told  us  they  would  send  men  with  us :  so  we  re- 
soiveti  there  to  keep  our  rendezvous  at  Canonicus  his  plantalioB 
on  the  morrow  night  l>eing  Tuesday  ;  but  the  wind  being  stiff^  wc 
could  not  land  our  men  until  five  or  six  of  the  clock  in  the  afler^ 
noon,  at  which  time  I  landed  on  Narragnnset  shore  with  thiilj 
two  men,  and  so  marched  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  fonncrij' 
appointed.  Capt.  Underbill  and  my  lieutenant  landed  theies^' 
and  came  up  to  me  that  night.  About  two  hours  before  dqf, 
came  an  Indian  with  a  letter  from  Capt.  Patrick,  being  then  al 
Robert  Williams^s  plantation  with  forty  men,  who  desired  U8  to 
stay  for  his  coming  and  joining  us,  not  intimating  wlien  that  would 
be ;  which  being  considered  and  debated,  we  thought  it  could  not 
be  our  safest  course  to  wait  for  him,  (though  his  present  asaitl^ 
ance  was  much  desired)  for  these  reasons. 

Because  the  day  before  when  we  had  absolutely  resolved  to  go, 
the  Indians  plainly  told  us  they  thought  we  were  but  in  jest,  and 
also  that  Englishmen  did  talk  much,  but  not  fight ;  nay,  they  con- 
cluded that  they  would  not  go  on  ;  and  besides  if  we  should  defer, 
we  feared  we  should  be  discovered  by  reason  of  the  frequent  re- 
course between  them  by  certain  S<juaws  (who  have  mutual  inter- 
course) whereupon  we  were  constrained  lo  set  fonvard  towards  the 
Pequods,  with  seventy  seven  English." 

"  On  the  Thursday,  alwut  eight  of  the  chxrk  in  the  njominp,  wc  inarched  thence 
towards  Pequot,  with  about  fiTe  hundred  Indians  ;  but  through  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  want  of  provisions,  homc  of  our  men  fainted,  and  after  having  marched  aiNKit 
twelve  miles  wc  came  to  Pawcatuck  river,  at  a  FonI  where  our  Indiana  told  os  the 
Pequots  did  usually  fish  ;  there  making  an  Alta,  wo  staved  some  small  time  ;  the 
Narragansett  Indians  manifesting  great  fear,  in  so  much  thnt  many  of  them  retuned, 
although  they  hail  frequently  despised  us  saying,  thaf  ire  ihirxt  7ti4  look  vpon  m  Ptt' 
quot,  but  themselves  would  i>erform  great  things ;  thopgh  wc  had  often  told  them 
that  we  came  on  purpose,  and  were  resolvpil,  God  assist  in:;,  ^o  »ec  the  Pequots,  and 
to  fight  with  them  before  we  retunied.  thouirh  we  |KTishod.  I  then  enquired  of 
Onkos,  (Tncas)  what  he  thought  the  Iinlians  would  du !  who  said  the  Namganaetta 
would  all  leave  us,  but  as  for  himself,  he  would  never  leave  us :  and  so  it  prored; 
ftw  which  expression,  and  some  other  siweches  of  his.  I  shall  never  forget  hna.  In- 
deed he  was  a  gn^at  friend,  and  did  great  service. 

And  after  wc  had  refreshed  ourselves  with  our  mean  commons,  we  marked  aboat 
three  miles,  and  came  to  a  field  which  had  lately  been  planted  with  Indian  com :  theie 
we  made  another  Alt^  and  called  our  council,  supposing  we  drew  near  to  the  enemy  r 
and  being  informed  by  the  Indians  that  the  enemy  had  two  forts  almost  impregnable ; 
iMt  we  were  not  at  all  diacoiuiged,  Iwt  rather  animated,  in  so  mtich  that  wt  mn 
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iHBDh  both  theii  foiti  it  once.  But  undenUading  that  ooa  of  thorn  «u 
hU  we  coutd  not  come  uu  with  it  befora  midnight,  though  w«  mucbed 
tU  we  wet*  much  grieved,  chiefly  becmiw  the  greUeil  ind  bloodieit  n- 
nwM,  wbOH  imne  was  SaiiiuiMt :  we  wore  then  coaitriiiied,  being 
'  iprat  IB  OW  mxch  with  Bilrame  heU  ind  want  of  oecBBuiei,  to  Kcapt 
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I  mmhing  on  in  •  lilcnt  minner,  the  Indiini  ihit  temuned  fell  lU  into 
w  (mtogt^  kept  the  T>n,  (being  prcued  with  greil  (cir;)  we  continaed 
M  about  one  hour  in  the  nifrht :  ind  coming  to  i  lilUt  neanip  btttecai 
t  lotehed  our  little  camp  ;  much  wearied  with  hard  Imel,  keeping  great 
ppofing  wo  were  very  near  the  fort  ■>  oui  Indiana  informed  ua,  which 


The  rocks  were  our  pillows;  yet  rest  waa  plcai 
e,  being  clear  and  moonlight.     We  appointed  our  guardi 
loino  dittance  ;  who  heanl  the  enemy  linging  at  the  for 


bnabie,  being  clear  and  moonlight.     We  appointed  our  guards,  and  placed 


midnight,  with  great  eiiilling  and  rejoicing  aa  wo  wets  aher- 
Ned.  They  seeing  onr  piniufet  asil  by  them  some  daya  befoie.  concla- 
1  alhid  of  ihem,  and  durst  not  come  near  Ihem,  the  buitben  of  theii  ooog 
lut  purpoae." 

a  moraing,  (Friday,  26th  of  May),  we  awaiting  and  seeing 
;lu,  supposing  it  had  been  day,  and  so  we  might  have  loet  our 
ty,  having  purposed  to  make  out  assault  berore  day,  roused 
nrilh  all  expedition,  and  briefly  commended  oursalTea  and  de* 
«d,  thinking  imtnediaiely  to  go  to  the  ueanlt  The  Indians 
a  a  path,  uid  told  ua  that  it  W  directly  to  the  fbn.    We  held 
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on  our  inarch  about  two  miles,  wondering  that  we  came  not  to  the 
fort,  and  fearing  we  might  be  dehided ;  but  seeing  com  newly  {Wanted 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  supposing  the  fort  was  not  far  off,  a  champion 
countr}'  being  round  about  us ;  then  making  a  stand,  gave  the  word 
for  some  of  ihe  Indians  to  come  up ;  at  length  Onkos  and  one  W^qmuk 
ajppeared.  Wc  demanded  of  them,  Where  was  the  fort  ?  Thejr  an- 
swered on  the  top  of  that  hill.  Then  we  demanded,  Where  were  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  ?  They  answered  behind,  exceedingly  afraid.  We 
wished  them  to  tell  the  rest  of  their  fellows,  that  they  should  by  no 
means  fly,  but  stand  at  what  distance  they  pleased,  and  see  whMher 
Englishmen  would  now  fight  or  not.  Then  Captain  Underfaill 
up,  who  marched  in  the  rear ;  and  commending  ourselves  to  God, 
divided  our  men,  there  being  two  entrances  into  the  fort,  intending  to 
enter  both  at  oncu — Captain  Mason  leading  up  to  that  on  the  norai 
east  side,  who  approached  within  one  rod,  heard  a  dog  bark,  and  an 
Indian  cr}'ing  Owanux !  Owanux !  which  is  Englishmen !  Eo^^idl- 
roen  !  We  called  up  our  forces  with  all  expedition,  gave  fire  npoa 
them  through  the  pallizado,  the  Indians  being  in  a  dead,  indeed  their 
laat  sleep.  Then  we  wheeling  off,  fell  upon  the  main  entrance,  which 
was  blocked  up  with  bushes  about  breast  high,  over  which  the  Captain 
passed,  intending  to  make  good  the  entrance,  encouraging  the  rest  to 
follow.  Lieutenant  Seeley  endeavored  to  enter ;  but  being  eomewhal 
cumbered,  stepped  back  and  pulled  out  the  bushes  and  so  entered,  and 
with  him  about  sixteen  men.  W^e  had  formerly  concluded  to  destroy 
them  by  the  sword  and  save  the  plunder. 

Whereupon  Captain  Mason  seeing  no  Indians,  entered  a  wigwam ; 
where  he  was  beset  with  many  Indians,  waiting  all  opportnnitaea  to 
lay  hands  on  him,  but  could  not  prevail.  At  length  William  Hamdm^ 
espying  the  breach  in  the  wigwam,  supposing  some  English  might  be 
there,  entered ;  but  in  his  entrance  fell  over  a  dead  Indian ;  but  speedily 
recovering  himself,  the  Indians  some  fled,  others  crept  under  their  beds. 
The  Captain  going  out  of  the  wigwam,  saw  many  Indians  in  the  lane 
or  street ;  he  making  towards  them,  they  fled,  were  pursued  to  the  end 
of  the  lane,  where  they  were  met  by  Edward  Pattison,  Thomas  Bar^ 
her,  with  some  others ;  where  seven  of  them  were  slain  as  they  said. 
The  Captain  facing  about,  marched  a  slow  pace  up  the  lane  ;  he  came 
down,  perceiving  himself  very  much  out  of  breath,  and  coming  to  the 
other  end,  near  the  place  where  he  first  entered,  saw  two  soldiers 
standing  close  to  the  palisado,  with  their  swords  pointed  to  the  ground ; 
the  Captain  told  them  that  we  should  never  kill  them  afler  this  man* 
ner.  The  Captain  also  said,  We  must  burn  them ;  and  immediately 
stepping  into  the  wigwam,  where  he  had  been  before,  brought  out  a 
fire-brand,  and  putting  it  into  the  mats  with  which  they  were  covered, 
set  the  wisfwams  on  fire.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bull  and  Nicholas  Om- 
sted  beholding,  came  up ;  and  when  it  was  thoroughly  kindled,  the  In- 
dians ran  as  men  most  dreadfully  amazed. 

And  indeed  such  a  dreadful  terror  did  the  Almighty  let  fall  upon 
their  spirits,  that  they  would  fly  from  us  and  run  into  the  very  flamea, 
where  many  of  them  perished.    And  when  the  fort  was  thoioug^ily 
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tndf  command  was  given  that  all  sboold  fall  off  and  surround  the  fort ; 
wluch  was  readily  attended  by  all,  only  one,  Arthur  Smithy  being  so 
wounded  that  he  could  not  move  out  of  the  place,  who  was  happily 
sspied  by  Lieutenant  Bull,  and  by  him  rescued.  The  fire  was  kindled 
OB  the  north  east  side  to  the  windward ;  which  did  swiftly  overrun  the 
forty  to  the  extreme  amazement  of  the  enemy,  and  great  rejoicing  of 
ennelves.  Some  of  them  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  palizado :  others 
of  them  running  into  the  very  flames;  many  of  them  gathering  to  the 
windward,  lay  pelting  at  us  with  their  arrows ;  and  we  repaid  them 
with  our  small  shot ;  others  of  the  stoutest  issued  forth,  as  we  did 
gaess,  to  the  number  of  forty,  who  perished  by  the  sword. 

What  I  have  formerly  said,  is  according  to  my  own  knowledge,  there 
being  sufficient  living  testimony  to  every  particular.  But  in  reference 
to  Capt.  Underbill  and  his  party's  acting  in  this  assault,  I  can  only  in- 
timate as  we  are  informed  by  some  of  themselves  immediately  after 
the  fight,  that  they  marched  up  to  the  entrance  on  the  south  west  side ; 
there  they  made  some  pause ;  a  valiant,  resolute  gentleman,  one  Mr. 
Hedgs^  stepping  towards  the  gate,  saying,  *If  we  may  not  enter, 
wherefore  came  we  here  V  and  immediately  endeavored  to  enter ;  but 
was  opposed  by  a  sturdy  Indian,  which  did  impede  his  entrance ;  but 
the  Indian  being  slain  by  himself  and  Sergeant  Davis,  Mr.  Hedge  en- 
tered the  fort  with  some  others ;  but  the  fort  being  on  fire,  the  smoke 
and  flunes  were  so  violent  that  they  were  constrained  to  desert  the 
faft.  Thus  were  they  now  at  their  wit's  end,  who  not  many  hours 
before  exalted  themselves  in  their  great  pride,  threatening  and  re- 
aolring  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  all  the  English,  exulting  and 
rejoicing  with  songs  and  dances :  but  God  was  above  them,  who 
langhed  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  his  people  to  scorn,  making 
them  as  a  fiery  oven.  Thus  were  the  stout  hearted  spoiled,  having 
slept  their  last  sleep,  and  none  of  their  men  could  find  their  hands. 
Thus  did  the  Lord  judge  among  the  heathen,  filling  the  place  with  dead 
bodies !  And  here  we  may  see  the  just  judgment  of  God,  in  sending 
«yen  the  very  night  before  the  assault  one  hundred  and  fiily  men  from 
the  other  fort,  to  join  with  them  of  that  place,  who  were  designed  as 
seme  of  themselves  reported  to  go  forth  against  the  English,  at  that 
Tory  instant  when  this  heavy  stroke  came  upon  them,  where  they  per- 
ished with  their  fellows.  So  that  the  mischief  they  intended  to  us, 
came  upon  their  own  pate.  They  were  taken  in  their  own  snare,  and 
we  through  mercy  escaped.  And  thus  in  little  more  than  one  hour's 
jrpoee,  was  their  impregnable  fort  with  themselves  utterly  destroyed,  to 
tMMiumber  of  six  or  seven  hundred  as  some  of  themselves  confessed. 
There  were  only  seven  taken  captive,  and  about  seven  escaped.  Of 
the  English  there  were  two  slain  outright,  and  about  twenty  woun- 
ded ;  some  fainted  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  of  the  weather,  it  being 
a  cool  morning,  and  the  want  of  such  comforts  and  necessaries  as  are 
needful  in  such  a  case  ;  especially  our  Chirurgeon  was  much  wanting, 
whom  we  left  with  our  barks  in  Narragansett  Bay,  who  had  orders  to 
remain  until  the  night  before  our  intended  assault.  And  thereupon 
grew  many  difficulties ;  our  provision  and  munition  near  spent ;  we  in 
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the  enem3r'8  country,  who  did  far  exceed  us  in  number,  being  mncli 
enraged,  all  our  Indians  except  Onkas  deserting  us ;  our  pfamacee  ift 
a  great  distance  from  us,  and  when  they  would  come  we  were  mioer* 
tain.  But  as  we  were  consuhing  what  course  to  take,  it  pleased  Got 
to  discover  our  vessels  to  uu  before  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  nailing  into 
Pequot  Harbor,  to  our  great  rejoicing. 

We  had  no  sooner  discovered  our  vessels,  but  immediately  came  up 
the  enemy  from  the  other  fort — three  hundred  or  more  as  we  con- 
ceived.     The  Captain  led  out  a  file  or  two  of  men  to  skirmish  wi& 
them,  chiefly  to  try  what  temper  they  were  of,  who  put  them  to  a 
stand ;  we  being  much  encouraged  thereat,  presemly  jR^pared  tomaick 
towards  our  vessels.     Four  or  five  of  our  men  were  so  wmmded  tkat 
they  must  be  carried  with  the  arms  of  twenty  more.     We  also  baisf 
faint,  were  constrained  to  put  four  to  one  man,  with  the  aims  of  lbs 
rest  that  were  wounded  to  others ;  so  that  we  had  but  forty  men  irss. 
At  length  we  hired  several  Indians,  who  eased  us  of  that  burthen,  at 
carrying  ofi*our  wounded  men.     And  marching  about  one  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  enemy  coming  up  to  the  place  where  the  fort  was,  and  b^ 
holding  what  was  done,  stamped  and  tore  the  hair  from  their  heads; 
and  after  a  little  space,  came  mounting  down  the  hill  upon  ns,  in  a 
full  career,  as  if  they  would  overrun  us  :  but  when  they  came  within 
shot,  the  rear  faced  about,  giving  fire  upon  them :  some  of  them  being' 
•hot,  made  the  rest  more  wary ;  yet  they  held  on  running  to  and  fro, 
and  shooting  their  arrows  at  random.   There  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hiB 
a  small  bro<^,  where  we  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves,  having  by 
that  time  taught  them  a  little  more  manners  than  to  disturb  us.     We 
then  marched  on  towards  Pequot  Harbor,  and  falling  upon  several  wig- 
wams  burnt  them,  the  enemy  still  following  us  in  the  rear,  which  was 
to  the  windward,  though  to  little  purpose ;  yet  some  of  them  lay  in 
ambush,  behind  rocks  and  trees,  often  shooting  at  us,  yet  throu^rh  mer- 
cy touched  not  one  of  us  ;  and  as  we  came  to  any  swamp  or  lhickeC» 
we  made  some  shot  to  clear  the  passage.     Some  of  them  fell  with  onr 
shot,  and  probably  more  might,  but  for  want  of  munition ;  but  when 
any  of  them  fell,  our  Indians  would  give  a  great  shout,  and  then  they 
would  take  so  much  courage  as  to  fetch  their  heads.    And  thus  we 
continued  imtil  we  came  within  two  miles  of  Pequot  Harbor  ;  where 
the  enemy  gathered  together  and  left  us,  we  marching  to  the  lop  of  an 
hill  adjoining  the  harbor,  with  our  colors  flying,  having  left  our  drum 
at  the  place  of  our  rendezvous  the  night  before  ;  we  seeing  our  vesseb 
there  riding  at  anchor,  to  our  great  rejoicing,  and  came  to  the  water 
side ;  we  sat  down  in  quiet." — Capt.  Mason* s  Hist.  Pequot  War. 

"  This  service  beinff  thus  happily  accomplished  by  these  few 
hands  that  came  from  Connecticut ;  within  a  while  after,  the  forces 
sent  from  the  Massachusetts  under  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Stough- 
ton  as  commander-in-chief,  arrived  there  also,  who  found  a  great 
part  of  the  work  done  to  their  hands,  in  the  surprisal  of  the  Pe- 
quods'  fort  as  aforesaid,  which  was  yet  but  the  breaking  of  the  nest, 
tmd  unkennelling  those  savage  wolves ;  for  the  body  of  them,  with 
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Shunacous  the  chief  Sachem  (whose  very  name  was  a  terror  to  all 
lie  Narragansets)  were  dispersed  abroad  and  scattered  all  oyer 
lieir  country,  yet  so  far  were  the  rest  dismayed,  that  they  never 
hmt  make  any  assault  upon  the  Englisli,  who  in  seyeral  parties 
scattered  about  in  pursuit  of  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  Capt.  Stoughtou's  soldiers  came  up  before 
was  brought  of  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  that  were  dis- 
sofexed  by  the  side  of  a  river  up  the  country,  being  first  trapan- 
!Bd  by  tKe  Narragansets,  under  pretence  of  securing  them,  but 
liey  were  truly  hemmed  in  by  them,  though  at  a  distance,  yet  so 
IS  they  could  not,  or  durst  not  stir  from  the  place,  by  which  means 
mr  forces  of  the  Massachusetts  had  an  easy  conquest  of  some 
Imndreds  of  them,  who  were  there  cooped  up  as  in  a  pound ;  not 
luing  to  fi^ht,  nor  able  to  fly  away,  and  so  were  all  taken  without 
mj  opposition.  The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  30,  were 
Amea  presently  into  Charon's  ferryboat,  under  the  command  of 
dapper  GaUop,  who  dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ; 
lie  females  and  children  were  disposed  of  accordmg  to  the  will 
if  the  conquerors,  some  being  given  to  the  Narragansets,  and  other 
[ndians  that  assisted  in  the  service. 

The  rest  of  the  enemy  being  first  fired  out  of  their  strong  hold, 
ipae  taken  and  destroyed,  a  great  number  of  them  being  seized  in 
lie  places  where  they  intended  to  have  hid  themselves,  the  rest 
led  out  of  their  own  country  over  Connecticut  river,  up  towards 
lie  Dutch  plantation.  Our  soldiers  being  resolved  by  God's  as- 
BStance  to  make  a  final  destruction  of  them,  were  minded  to  pur- 
tbem  which  way  soever  they  should  think  to  make  their  es- 
,  to  which  end  in  the  next  place  our  soldiers  went  by  water 
MWaids  New  Haven,  whither  they  heard,  and  which  in  reason 
iras  most  likely,  they  bent  their  course :  soon  after  they  were  in- 
bnned  of  a  great  number  of  them,  that  had  betaken  tnemselves 
to  a  neighboring  place  not  far  off,  whither  they  might  hope  it  was 
not  likely  they  should  be  pursued ;  but  upon  search  they  found 
ittf  or  sixty  wigwams,  but  without  an  Indian  in  any  of  them,  but 
beiad  that  they  had  passed  along  towards  the  Dutch  plantation  : 
iriiereupon  our  soldiers  that  were  before,  all  embarked  for  Quille- 
piack,  afterwards  called  New  Haven,  and  being  landed  there,  they 
Bad  not  far  to  march  unto  the  place  where  it  was  most  probable 
diey  should  either  find  or  hear  of  them ;  accordingly  in  theur  march 
diey  met  here  and  there  with  sundry  of  them,  whom  they  all  slew 
or  took  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were  two  Sachems,  whom  they 
peiently  beheaded ;  to  a  third  that  was  either  a  Sachem  or  near 
ridn  to  one,  they  gave  his  life  upon  condition  that  he  should  go 
md  enquire  where  Sassacous  was,  and  accordingly  bring  them 
word  :  this  Indian,  overlooking  all  other  national  or  natural  obli- 
pAoDMj  in  consideration  of  his  life  that  was  received  on  that  con- 
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dition,  proved  very  true  and  faithfiil  to  those  thai  sent  him ; 
Older  was  to  have  returned  in  three  days,  but  not  being  able  with 
in  80  short  a  time  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  business, 
also  find  a  handsome  way  to  escape,  he  made  it  eight  days  hi 
he  returned,  in  which  sometliing  fell  out  not  a  Uttb  remarkable 
for  those  he  was  sent  to  discover,  suspecting  at  the  last  by  hii 
witlidrawing  himself,  that  he  came  for  a  spy,  pursued  after  1 ' 
so  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  getting  down  to  the 
side  he  accidentally  met  with  a  canoe  a  little  before  turned 
by  which  means  he  paddled  by  some  shift  or  other  so  far  out 
the  harbor,  that  making  a  sign  he  was  discerned  by  some  on 
one  of  the  vessels  that  attended  on  our  soldiers,  by  whom 
taken  up  he  made  known  what  he  had  discovered.    But  after 


was  gone,  Sassacous  suspecting  (and  not  without  just  cause)  wfaa 
the  matter  was,  made  his  escape  from  the  rest  with  20  or  30 
his  men  to  ihc  Mohawks,  by  whom  himself  and  they  that  W( 
with  him,  were  all  murdered  afterward,  being  hired  thereunto 
the  Narragansets,  as  was  confidently  affirmed  and  belieyed.* 

The  rest  of  the  Pequods  from  whom  Sassacous  had  made 
escape,  shifted  every  one  for  himself,  leaving  but  three  or  fiour 
behind  them  (when  a  party  of  our  soldiers  according  to  the  direc^ — 
tion  of  him  that  was  sent  as  a  spy  came  upon  the  place)  who  wookl 
not  or  could  not  tell  them  whither  their  company  were  fled ;  bu'K 
our  soldiers  ranging  up  and  down  as  Providence  guided  theniy  aS 
the  last,  July  13,  1637,  they  lighted  upon  a  great  number  of  them* 
they  pursued  them  to  a  small  Indian  town  seated  by  the  aide  o^ 
an  hideous  swamp  (in  Fairfield)  into  which  they  all  slipt,  as  "well 
Pequods  as  natives  of  the  place,  before  our  men  couIdT  make  unT 
shot  upon  them,  having  placed  a  sentinel  to  give  warning,  Mr- 
Ludlow  and  Capt.  Mason  with  half  a  score  of  their  men  happened 
to  discover  this  crew.     Capt.  Patrick  and  Capt.  Trask  with  abou'K 
an  hundred  of  the  Massachusetts  forces  came  in  upon  them  pre" 
sently  after  the  alarm  was  given  ;  such  commanders  as  first  btp — 
pened  to  be  there  gave  special  orders  that  the  swamp  should  b^ 
surrounded  (being  about  a  mile  in  compass)  but  Lieut.  Davenport 
belonging  to  Captain  Trask's  company,  not  hearing  the  worn  of 
command,  with  a  dozen  more  of  his  company,  in  an  over 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  rushed  immediately  into  the  swamp, 
they  were  very  rudely  entertained  by  those  evening  wolves  thai 
newly  kenneled  therein,  for  Lieut.  Davenport  was  sorely  woun* 
ded  in  the  body,  John  Wedwood  of  Ipswich  in  the  belly,  and  hud 
hold  on  by  some  of  the  Indians ;  Thomas  Sherman  oif  said  Ip9« 
wich  in  the  neck  ;  some  of  their  neighbors  that  ventured  in  with 
them  were  in  danger  of  the  enemy's  arrows  that  flew  very  thick 

*  SaMKC00«*>  wilp  wM  tent  down  to  the  Eiig\iMh."^uibar£s  Mmn,  AiiC. 
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bout  them,  others  were  in  as  much  hazard  of  beinff  swallowed 
J  the  miry  boggs  of  the  swamp,  wherein  they  stuck  so  fast,  that 
fSaigeant  Riffgs,  of  Roxbury,  had  not  rescued  two  or  three  of 
bem,  they  haduJlen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  such  was 
he  strength  and  courage  of  those  that  came  to  their  rescue,  that 
ome  of  the  Indians  being  slain  with  their  swords,  their  friends 
rere  quickly  reUeved%and  drawn  out  of  the  mire  and  danger. 

But  the  Indians  of  the  place,  who  had  for  company  sake  run 
rith  their  guests  the  Pequods  into  the  swamp,  did  not  love,  their 
ciendship  so  well  as  to  be  killed  with  them  also  for  company 
ike,  wherefore  they  began  to  bethink  themselves  that  they  had 
ioiie  no  wronff  to  the  English,  and  desired  a  parly,  which  was 
;nnted,  and  mey  presently  understood  one  anomer  by  the  means 
i  Thomas  Stanton,  an  exact  interpreter  then  at  hand.  Upon 
rhich  the  Sachem  of  the  place  with  sereral  others  and  U^ir 
rrres  and  children,  that  liked  better  to  live  quietly  in  their  wig- 
nuns  than  to  be  buried  in  the  swamp,  came  forth  and  had  their 
'tfeB  granted  them.  After  some  time  of  further  parley  with  these, 
be  interpreter  was  sent  in  to  offer  the  like  terms  to  the  rest,  but 
bey  were  possessed  with  such  a  spirit  of  stupidity  and  sullenness 
bat  they  resolved  rather  to  sell  their  lives  for  what  they  couU 
let  there ;  and  to  that  end  began  to  let  fly  their  arrows  thick 
gainst  him  as  intending  to  make  his  blood  some  part  of  the  price 
I  their  own ;  but  through  the  goodness  of  God  toward  him,  his  Ufe 
ras  not  to  be  sold  on  that  account,  he  being  presently  fetched  off. 

By  this  time  night  drawing  on,  our  commanders  perceiving  on 
rhich  side  of  the  swamp  the  enemies  were  lodged,  gave  orders 
7  cut  through  the  swamp  with  their  swords,  that  they  might  the 
etter  hem  Uiem  round  in  one  comer  which  was  presently  done, 
nd  so  they  were  begirt  in  all  night,  the  English  in  the  circum- 
srence  plying  them  with  shot  all  the  time,  by  which  means  many 
f  them  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire,  as  they  found  the  next 
ay.  The  swamp  by  the  forementioncd  device  being  reduced  to 
D  narrow  a  compass,  that  our  soldiers  standing  at  twelve  feet 
iatance  could  surround  it,  the  enemy  kept  in  afl  the  night ;  but 
little  before  day  break  (by  reason  of  the  fog  that  useth  to  arise 
boat  that  time,  observed  to  be  the  darkest  time  of  the  night) 
irenty  or  thirty  of  the  lustiest  of  the  enemy  broke  through  the 
esiegers,  and  escaped  away  into  the  woods,  some  by  violence 
nd  some  by  stealth  cropping  away,  some  of  whom  notwithstand- 
^^  were  killed  in  the  pursuit;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
to  conquerors,  of  wmch  many  were  killed  in  the  swamp  Uke 
oUen  dogs,  that  would  rather  in  their  self-willedncss  and  madness 
it  still  to  be  shot  or  cut  in  pieces,  than  receive  their  lives  for  ask- 
]g  at  the  hand  of  those  into  whose  power  they  were  now  fallen 
lome  that  are  yet  living  and  worthy  of  credit  ao  affirm,  that  in  the 
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morning  entering  into  the  swamp,  tlieysaw  seyeral  heaps  <tfthmn 
sitting  close  together,  upon  whom  they  discliaiged  their  piece, 
laden  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets  at  a  time,  putting  the  mus- 
zles  of  their  pieces  under  the  boughs  within  a  few  yards  of  them ; 
so  as  besides  those  that  were  found  dead  (near  twenty  it  wsb 
judged)  many  more  were  killed  and  sunk  into  the  mire  and  never 
were  minded  more  by  friend  or  foe  ;  of  those  who  were  not  so 
desperate  or  sullen  as  to  sell  their  lives  for  nothing,  but  yielded  in 
time,  the  male  children  were  sent  to  the  Bermiulas,  of  tlie  fe- 
males some  were  distributed  to  the  EngHsh  towns,  some  were 
disposed  of  among  the  other  Indians,  to  whom  they  were  deadly 
enemies  as  well  as  to  ourselves/' 

War  between  Uncas  and  Miantonimoh, — After  the  conquest 
of  the  Pequots,  the  Narragansctts,  the  most  numerous  of  tlie  other 
Indians,  either  out  of  discontent  that  the  whole  sovereignty  of 
the  rest  of  the  Indians  was  not  adjudged  to  them,  or  out  of  envy 
that  Uncas,  the  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  had  insinuated  himself 
fiirther  into  the  favor  of  the  English  than  themselves,  began  a  series 
of  hostile  acts  which  ended  in  war.  The  following  traditionary 
account  is  from  Dr.  Trumbuirs  History  of  Ccmnecticut. 

**  Miantonimoh,  without  consulting  the  English,  according  to  agrse- 
ment,  without  proclaiming  war,  or  giving  Uncas  the  least  information, 
taised  an  army  of  nins  hundred  or  a  thousand  men,  and  roarchsil 
against  him.  Uncas*s  spies  discovered  the  army  at  some  distance  and 
gave  him  intelligence.  He  was  unprepared,  but  rallying  between  §om 
and  ^YB  hundred  of  his  bravest  men,  he  told  them  they  must  by  no 
means  suffer  Minantonimoh  to  come  into  their  town ;  but  must  go  and 
fight  him  on  his  way.  Having  marched  three  or  four  miles*  the  ar- 
mies met  upon  a  large  plain.  When  they  had  advanced  within  fair 
bow  shot  of  each  other,  Uncas  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  with  which 
he  had  previously  acquainted  his  warriors.  He  desired  a  parley,  and 
both  armies  halted  in  the  face  of  each  other.  Uncas,  gallanUy  ad- 
vancing in  the  front  of  his  men,  addressed  Miantonimoh  to  this  effect, 
'  You  have  a  number  of  stout  men  with  you,  and  so  have  I  with  me. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  brave  warriors  should  be  killed  in  a  private 
quarrel  between  us  only.  Come  like  a  man,  as  you  profess  to  be,  and 
let  us  fighi  it  out  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  but  if  I 
kill  you,  your  men  shail  be  mine.'  Miantonimoh  rephed, '  My  men 
came  to  fight,  and  they  shall  fight.'  Uncas  falling  instantly  upon  the 
ground,  his  men  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  upon  the  Narragaii* 
setts  ;  and,  without  a  moment's  interval,  rushing  upon  them  in  a  furi- 
ous manner,  with  their  hideous  Indian  yell,  put  them  immediately  to 
flight  The  Mohegans  pursued  the  enemy  with  the  same  fury  and 
eagerness  with  which  they  commenced  the  action.  The  Narragan- 
■etts  were  driven  down  rocks  and  precipices,  and  chased  like  a  doe 
by  the  huntsman.  Among  others  Miantonimoh  was  exceedin§^ 
pressed.    Some  of  Uncas's  bravest  men,  who  were  most  light  of  foot. 
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coming  up  with  him,  twitched  him  back,  impeding  his  fUght,  and 
passed  him,  that  Uncaa  might  take  him.  Uncas  was  a  stout  roan,  and 
rushing  forward  like  a  lion  greedy  of  his  prey,  seized  him  by  his 
shoulder.  He  knew  Uncas,  and  saw  that  he  was  now  in  the  power 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  hated,  and  by  all  means  attempted  to  de- 
stroy ;  but  he  sat  down  sullen  and  spake  not  a  word.  Uncas  gave 
the  Indian  whoop,  and  called  up  his  men,  who  were  behind,  to  his 
assistance.  'I'he  victory  was  complete.  About  thirty  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts  were  slain,  and  a  much  greater  number  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  a  brother  of  Miantonimoh  and  two  sons  of  Canonicus, 
a  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansett  Indians.  The  brother  of  Mian- 
tonimoh was  not  only  wounded,  but  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  both  of 
which  retarded  his  flight.  Two  of  MiantonimoVs  captains,  who  for* 
merly  were  Uncas's  men,  but  had  treacherously  deserted  him,  dis- 
covering his  situation,  took  him  and  carried  him  to  Uncas,  expecting 
in  tliis  way  to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  sachem.  But  Uncas  and 
his  men  slew  them.  Miantonimoh  made  no  request  either  for  himself 
or  jj^is  men;  but  continued  in  the  same  sullen,  speechless  mood. 
Uncas  tlierefore  demanded  of  him  why  he  would  not  speak.  Said 
he,  *  Had  you  taken  me,  I  should  have  besought  you  for  my  life.' 
Uncas  for  the  present,  spared  his  life,  though  he  would  not  ask  it,  and 
returned  with  great  triumph  to  Moheagan,  carrying  the  Narragansett 
sachem  as  an  illustrious  trophy  of  his  victory. 

Uncas  conducted  Miantonimoh  to  Hartford.  Here  his  mouth  was 
opened,  and  he  plead  most  earnestly  to  be  lefl  in  the  custody  of  the 
English,  probably  expecting  better  treatment  from  them  than  from 
Uncas.  He  was  accordingly  kept  under  guard  at  Hartford,  till  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  at  Boston.  After  an  examination  of  the 
case,  the  commissioners  resolved,  *  that  as  it  was  evident  that  Uncas 
could  not  be  safe  while  Miantonimoh  lived ;  but  that  either  by  secret 
treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  would  be  continually  in  danger,  he 
might  justly  put  such  a  false  and  bloodthirsty  enemy  to  death.'  They 
determined  it  should  be  done  out  of  the  English  jurisdiction.  They 
advised  Uncas  that  no  torture  or  cruelty,  but  *  all  mercy  and  modera- 
tion be  exercised  in  the  manner  of  his  execution.- 

Immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  commissioners  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven,  Uncas,  with  a  competent  number  of  his  most  trusty 
men,  was  ordered  to  repair  forthwith  to  Hartford.  He  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  determinalion  of  the  commissioners,  and  receiving 
his  prisoner,  marched  with  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  taken. 
At  the  instant  they  arrived  on  the  ground,  one  of  Uncas's  men,  who 
marched  behind  Miantonimoh,  split  his  head  with  a  hatchet,  killing 
him  at  a  sini;le  stroke.  He  was  probably  unacquainted  with  his  fate, 
and  knew  not  by  what  means  he  fell.  Uncas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph.  He  said, '  It  was  the 
sweetest  meat  he  ever  eat,  it  made  his  heart  strong.' 

The  Mohegans,  by  the  order  of  Uncas,  buried  him  at  the  place  of 
his  execution,  and  erected  a  great  heap  or  pillar  upon  his  grave. 
This  memorable  event  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Sachem's  Plain. 
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PHILIP'S  WAR. 

Murder  of  Sassaman,  and  beginning  of  the  war. — ^Afier  the 
death  of  Miantonimoh,  the  Narragansetts  never  appeared  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  English  ;  and  probably  by  their  influence, 
most  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  brought  into  hostility  against  tbem. 
Philip,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  second  son  of  Ma«te- 
soit,  was  the  most  formidable  Indian  enemy  of  the  English  in  New 
England.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  as  sachem,  about 
the  year  1662  ;  and  bein^  jealous  of  the  crowing  power  of  the 
English,  sided  with  the  Narragansetts.  In  1671,  the  English 
suspecting  that  he  was  plotting  their  destruction,  sent  for  him  to 
make  known  his  causes  for  so  doing.  PhiUp  at  fint  denied  Ins 
plotting  against  the  English,  but  the  proofs  appearii^  so  strong; 
tie  was  so  confounded,  uiat  he  made  a  confession.  He  moreorer 
with  four  of  his  counsellors,  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engage- 
ment of  friendship,  which  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all 
his  arms  among  his  people,  into  the  hands  of  the  goyemor  of  Ply- 
mouth, to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govemment  should  **  see  reason.^ 

^  Yet  did  this  treacherous  and  perfidious  caitiff  still  harboar  die 
tame  or  more  mischievous  thoughts  against  the  English  than  ever 
before,  and  hath  been  since  that  time  plotting  with  all  the  Indiana 
Toynd  about,  to  make  a  general  insurrection  against  the  English  in  all 
the  colonies  which,  as  some  prisoners  lately  brought  in  have  confeaaed, 
should  have  been  put  in  execution  at  once,  by  all  the  Indiana  riaiBg 
aa  one  man,  against  all  those  plantations  of  English,  which  were  iiex( 
to  them.  The  Narragansetts  having  promised,  as  was  confessed,  to 
rise  with  four  thousand  fighting  men  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year, 
1676.  But  by  the  occasion  hereafler  to  be  mentioned  about  Sanaa- 
man,  Philip  was  necessitated  for  the  safety  of  his  own  life  to  b^gin 
his  rebellion  the  year  before,  when  the  design  was  not  fully  ripe. 
Yet  some  are  ready  to  think,  that  if  his  own  life  had  not  now  been  in 
jeopardy  by  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  the  aforesaid  Sausaman,  hia 
neart  might  have  failed  him ;  when  it  should  have  come  to  be  piat  in 
execution,  as  it  did  before  in  the  year  1671,  which  made  one  of  baa 
Captains,  of  far  better  courage  and  resolution  than  himself^  when  he 
saw  bis  cowardly  temper  and  disposition,  fling  down  his  arms  calling 
him  a  white-livered  cur,  or  to  that  purpose,  and  saying  that  he  would 
never  own  him  again,  or  fight  under  him ;  and  from  that  time  hath 
tnraed  to  the  English,  and  hath  continued  to  this  day  a  faithful  ani 
resolute  soldier  in  their  quarrels. 

That  the  Indians  had  a  conspiracy  amongat  themselves  to  rise 
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igainst  the  English,  is  confirmed  by  some  of  the  Indians  about  Had- 
bjTy  although  the  plot  was  not  come  to  maturity  when  Philip  began, 
toe  special  providence  of  God  therein  overruling  the  contrivers :  For 
wken  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  first  was  reported  from  Mount 
Hope,  many  of  the  Indians  were  in  a  kind  of  amaze,  not  knowing  well 
what  to  do,  sometimes  ready  to  stand  for  the  English,  as  formerly 
they  had  been  wont  to  do;  sometimes  inclining  to  strike  in  with 
Philip,  (which  at  the  last  they  generally  did)  which  if  it  had  been  fore- 
loen,  much  of  that  mischief  might  have  been  prevented  that  fell  out 
in  several  places,  more  by  perfidious  and  treacherous  dealing  than  any 
iicher  ways  ;  the  English  never  imagining  that  after  so  many  obliging 
kindnesses  received  from  them  by  the  Indians,  besides  their  many 
nigagements  and  protestations  of  friendship  as  formerly,  they  would 
bare  been  so  ungrateful,  perfidiously  false  and  cruel,  as  they  have 
nnce  proved. 

The  occasion  of  Philip*s  so  sudden  taking  up  arms  the  last  year 
iraa  this — ^therewas  one  John  Sausaman,  a  very  cunning  and  plausi- 
te  Indian  well  skilled  in  the  English  language,  and  bred  up  in  a  pro- 
mansion  of  the  Christian  religion,  employed  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Na^ 
ieky  the  Indian  town,  who  upon  some  misdemeanour  fled  from  his 
liace  to  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  the  room  and  office 
if  m  Secretary,  and  his  chief  counsellor,  whom  he  trusted  with  all  his 
Aura  and  secret  counsels :  But  afterwards,  whether  upon  the  sting 
if  his  own  conscience,  or  by  the  frequent  solicitations  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
hst  had  known  him  from  a  child  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles 
four  religion,  who  was  often  laying  before  him  the  heinous  sin  of  his 
IMMtacy,  and  returning  back  to  his  old  vomit,  he  was  at  last  prevailed 
rith  to  forsake  Philip,  and  returned  back  to  the  christian  Indians  at 
<l^atick,  where  he  was  baptized,  manifesting  public  repentance  for  all 
da  former  oflfences,  and  made  a  serious  profession  of  the  christain  re- 
igion  :  and  did  apply  himself  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  wherein  he 
ras  better  gifted  than  any  other  of  the  Indian  nation,  so  as  he  was 
iteerved  to  conform  more  to  the  English  manner  than  any  other  In- 
lian ;  yet  having  occasion  to  go  up  with  some  others  of  his  country* 
Den  to  Namaskct ;  (now  Middleborough)  whether  the  advantage  of 
iahing,  or  some  such  occasion,  it  matters  not ;  being  there  not  far 
lom  Philip*s  country,  he  had  the  occasion  to  be  much  in  the  company 
if  Philip's  Indians,  and  Philip  himself ;  by  which  means  he  discerned 
Vf  several  circumstances,  that  the  Indians  were  plotting  anew  against 
as ;  which  out  of  faithfulness  to  the  English,  the  said  Sausaman  in- 
bnned  the  Governor  of,  adding  also,  that  if  it  were  known  that  he 
rsrealed  it,  he  knew  they  would  presently  kill  him.  There  appear* 
big  so  many  concurrent  testimonies  from  others,  making  jit  the  more 
probable,  that  there  was  a  certain  truth  in  the  information,  some  en- 
iniiy  was  made  into  the  business,  by  examining  Philip  himself,  and 
several  of  his  Indians,  who  although  they  would  own  nothing,  yet 
ooald  not  free  themselves  from  just  suspicion.  Philip  therefore  soon 
ifter  contrived  the  said  Sausanuin*s  death,  which  was  strangely  dis- 
ooreredy  notwithstanding  it  was  so  cunningly  effected,  for  they  thsl 
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mindered  him  met  him  upon  the  ice  on  a  great  pond,  and 
after  they  had  knocked  him  down«  put  him  under  the  ice,  t^  laftTii^ 
his  gun  and  hat  upon  the  ice,  that  it  mi^ht  be  thought  he  toll  in  acci- 
dentally through  the  ice  and  was  drowned :  hut  being  missed  by  Us 
friends,  who  finding  his  hat  and  ^m,  they  were  thereby  lad  to  the 
place,  where  his  body  was  found  under  the  ice. — ^When  they  took  huB 
up  to  bury  him,  some  of  his  friends,  particularly  one  Dayid,  obaorrad 
some  bruises  about  his  head,  which  made  them  'Suspect  that  he  was 
first  knocked  down  before  he  was  put  into  the  water,  however  thaj 
buryed  him  near  about  the  place  where  he  was  found,  without  makiiig 
any  further  enquiry  at  present :  Nevertheless  David  his  fiieiidy  le- 
ported  these  things  to  some  English  at  Taunton  (a  town  not  far  fieoi 
Namasket)  which  occasioned  the  Governor  to  enquire  further  into  the 
business,  wisely  considering  that  as  Sausaman  had  told  him  that  if  it 
were  known  that  he  revealed  any  of  their  plots,  they  would  munler 
him  for  his  pains  :  wherefore,  by  special  warrant  the  body  of  Sausa- 
man being  digged  again  out  of  his  grave,  it  was  very  apparent  that  he 
had  been  killed  and  not  drowned.     And  by  a  strange  providence,  an 
Indian  was  found,  that  by  accident  standing  unseen  upon  a  hill,  had 
seen  them  murdering  the  said  Sausaman,  but  durst  never  reveal  it  for 
fear  of  losing  his  own  life  likewise,  until  he  was  called  to  the  comt 
at  Plymouth,  or  before  the  Governor  where  he  plainly  confessed  what 
he  had  seen.    The  murderers  being  apprehended,  were  convictod  bjr 
his  undeniable  testimony,  and  other  remarkable  circumstances,  and 
so  wore  all  put  to  death,  being  three  in  number ;  the  last  of  them 
confessed  immediately  before  his  death,  that  his  father  (one  of  the 
Counsellors  and  special  friends  of  Philip)  was  one  of  the  two  that 
murdered  Sausaman,  himself  only  looking  on.     This  was  done  at  Ply- 
mouth Court,  held  in  June,  1675,  insomuch  that  Philip,  apprehending 
the  danger  his  own  head  was  in  next,  never  used  any  further  meana 
to  clear  himself  from  what  was  like  to  be  laid  to  his  charge,  either 
about  his  plotting  against  tlie  English,  nor  yet  about  Sansaman^s 
death  ;  but  by  keeping  his  men  continually  about  him  in  arms,  and 

Sthering  what  strangers  he  could  to  join  with  him,  marching  up  and 
wn  constantly  in  arms,  both  all  the  while  the  Court  sat,  as  well  as 
afterwards.  The  English  of  Plymouth,  hearing  of  all  this,  vet  took 
no  further  notice  than  only  to  order  a  military  watch  in  all  we  adja- 
cent towns,  hoping  that  Philip,  finding  himself  not  likely  to  be  ar- 
raigned by  order  of  the  said  Court,  the  present  cloud  might  blow  over 
as  some  others  of  like  nature  had  done  before :  but  in  conclusiooy  the 
matter  proved  otherwise ;  for  Philip  finding  his  strength  daily  in- 
creasing by  flocking  of  neighbour  Indians  unto  him,  and  sending  over 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  Narragansetts  for  security  (as  they 
use  to  do  when  they  intend  war  with  any  of  their  enemies)  they  im- 
mediately began  to  alarm  the  English  at  Swanzy  (the  next  town  to 
Philip's  country)  as  it  were  daring  the  English  to  begin ;  at  last  their 
insolencies  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  they  began  not  only  to  use 
threatening  words  to  the  English,  but  also  to  kill  their  cattle  and  rifle 
tknr  houses ;  whereat  an  Englishman  was  so  provoked,  that  he  let 


flr  a  gun  at  an  Indian,  but  did  only  wound,  not  kill  him ;  whereupon 
the  Indians  immediately  began  to  kill  all  the  English  thoy  could,  so 
as  on  the  24th  of  June,  1675,  was  the  alarm  of  war  first  sounded  in 
Plymouth  ci^ony,  when  eight  or  nine  of  the  English  were  slain  in  and 
about  S  wanzey ;  they  first  making  a  shot  at  a  company  of  English  as 
tlftey  returned  from  the  assembly  where  they  were  met  in  a  way  of 
Iwmiliation  on  that  day,  whereby  they  killed  one  and  wounded  oth- 
eiSt  ftnd  then  likewise  at  the  same  time  they  slew  two  men  on  the 
highway,  sent  to  call  a  surgeon  ;  and  the  same  day  barbarously  mur* 
dered  six  men  in  and  about  a  dwelling-house  in  another  part  of  the 
town ;  all  which  outrages  were  committed  so  suddenly,  that  the  Eng- 
liak  had  no  time  to  make  any  resistance." 

Attack  on  Brookfield. — "  The  Governor  and  Coimcil  of  Massa- 
chusetts  were  sensible  of  as  much  danger  from  the  Nipnet  In- 
dians, as  from  the  former ;  they  being  the  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try betwixt  the  sea-coast  and  Connecticut  river  westward,  and 
the  towns  about  the  Massachusetts  Bay  eastward,  whereupon 
some  persons  that  used  to  trade  with  the  said  Nipnets,  were  sent 
to  sound  them,  and  find  how  they  stood  affected,  for  which  also 
there  was  the  more  reason,  because  they  were  always  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  and  so  were  the  more  like  to 
engiu^  in  the  present  quarrel ;  of  which  there  had  been  sufficient 
prooi  already ;  when  on  the  14th  of  July,  some  of  the  Nipnet 
Indians  next  bordering  on  Philip's  country  set  upon  some  of^  the 
Mendham,*  where  they  killed  four  or  five  persons,  which  was 
the  first  mischief  done  upon  any  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Massachusetts,  acted  as  was  said  by  one  Matoonas^ 
who  was  father  to  him  that  had  committed  a  murder  soon  after 
Philip's  first  rebellion.  Anno  1671.  The  messenger  that  was 
sent  thither,  brought  word  back  that  they  found  the  said  Indians 
wavering :  the  young  men  very  surly  and  insolent,  the  elder  ones 
shewinff  some  inclination  to  maintain  the  wonted  peace.  Sooti 
after»  July  28,  1675,  Capt.  Wheeler  was  sent  to  assist  Capt. 
Hutcftuison  with  a  party  of  20  horse  to  treat  further  about  tne 
peace,  who  going  first  to  Quabaoff,  or  Brookfield,  (a  town  sit- 
uate about  60  or  70  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  road  of  Con- 
necticut, lying  about  25  miles  from  the  said  river,  and  not  far 
distant  from  the  chief  seat  of  the  Nipnet  Indians),  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  Brookfield  had  been  so  deluded  by  those 
treacherous  villains,  that  fearing  no  danger,  they  obtain  of  those 
Nipnets  the  promise  of  a  treaty  upon  the  2d  of  August;  where- 
upon some  of  the  chief  of  the  town  rode  along  unarmed  vrith 
the  said  Wheeler  and  Hutchinson,  with  their  party  of  horse, 
until  they  came  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  finding  no  Indians, 
so  secure  were  they,  tnat  they  ventured  along  further,  to  find 

*  MeodoD,  a  town  ntaate  northward  from  Mount  Hope,  within  86  mUat  of  BottoiL 
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the  infidels  at  their  chief  town,  never  suspecting  the  least  dan- 

Sr,  but  when  they  had  rode  four  or  five  miles  that  way,  they 
1  into  an  ambush,  of  two  or  three  hundred  Indians,  laid  u  auca 
a  narrow  passage,  betwixt  a  steep  hill  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
hideous  swamp  on  llie  other,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  far  any 
of  them  to  escape,  eight  of  them  being  shot  down  upon  the  plaoa 
(whereof  three  were  of  Brookfield)  and  three  mortally  wounded, 
whereof  Capt.  Hutchinson  was  one ;  Capt.  Wheeler  was  alto 
near  losing  his  life,  whose  horse  was  shot  down  under  him  and 
himself  shot  through  tlic  body,  so  that  all  manner  of  hopea  to 
cape  had  been  removed  from  him,  had  it  not  been  for  faia  ■ 
who  was  (by  God's  good  providence)  near  or  next  unto  him,  dna 
son  being  a  man  of  undaunted  coiurage,  (notwithatsnding  hia  ofvm 
aim  was  broken  with  a  bullet),  with  great  nimbleness  and  agOiiy 
of  body  dismounted  himself,  and  spe^ily  mounted  his  fisuher  vsp- 
on  his  own  horse,  himself  getting  upon  another,  whose  maaler 
was  killed,  by  which  means  they  both  escaped,  and  were  afteiv 
wards  cured.    Much  ado  had  those  that  were  left  alive  to  recorer 
Brookfield,  which  in  all  probability  they  never  had  done  (the  com> 
mon  road  beine  waylaid  with  Indians  on  every  side  as  was  after- 
wards known)  had  it  not  been  for  one  well  acquainted  witli  those 
woods,  who  led  them  in  a  by-path,  by  which  means  they  got 
thither  a  little  before  the  Indians,  who  quickly  came  flocking  into 
the  town,  with  full  intent  to  destroy  it  with  fire  and  sword.     But 
by  special  providence  the  inhabitants  were  all  gathered  to  the 
principal  house  of  the  village  (there  being  scarce  20  in  the  town) 
before  the  barbarous  miscreants  came  upon  them,  immediately  set- 
ting fire  upon  all  the  dwelling-houses  with  most  of  the  other  I)niM- 
ings  in  the  town,  save  that  one  into  wliich  the  inhabitants  were 
retired,  which  they  several  times  attempted  to  burn,  but  were  al- 
most miraculously  defeated  of  their  puniose  by  the  immediate; 
hand  of  God.     In  the  mount  of  the  Lom  it  shall  be  seen.     For 
when  they  had  for  two  days  assaulted  ihat  poor  handful  of  ]|elp- 
less  people,  both  night  and  day  pouring  in  shot  upon  them  inces- 
santly with  guns  and  also  tlirusting  poles  with  fire  brands,  and 
rags  dipt  in  brimstone,  tied  to  the  ends  of  them  to  fire  the  house ; 
at  last  they  used  this  devlish  stratagem  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp, 
flax  and  other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thmsting  it  backward 
with  poles  spliced  together  a  great  length,  after  they  had  kindled 
it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun  to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain  un- 
expectedly falling,  put  out  the  fire,  or  else  all  the  poor  people, 
about  70  "souls,  would  either  have  been  consumed  by  merciless 
flames,  or  else  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  cniel  enemies, 
like  wolves  continually  yelling  and  gipinij  for  their  prey." 

*'  The  next  night  Major  Willard,  by  accident,  hearing  of  the  dan- 
ger the  people  were  in,  camo  with  forty-eight  dragoons  to  their 
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lief.  The  occasbn  whicb  brought  Major  Willard,  and  Capt.  PsrkBr 
of  Groton  with  forty-sis  more,  so  timely  to  their  relief,  was  this ; 
Major  Willard  in  pursuance  of  his  commission  from  the  Goremor 
uw  council,  was  tipon  Wednesday,  August  4th,  in  the  momiog,  march- 
ing out  after  some  Indians  to  the  westward,  to  secure  them  ;  just  as 
diey  were  setting  forth,  some  of  Marlborough,  who  had  intelligence 
(by  those  that  were  going  to  Connecticut  and  forced  to  return)  what 
diMreaa  Rrookfield  was  in,  and  knowing  of  Major  Willard's  purpose 
k>  go  oW  that  morning  from  Lancaster,  sent  a.  post  to  acquaint  him 
iherewiLi,  which,  though  it  did  not  find  him  in  the  town,  yet  overtook 
kim  bel|)re  he  had  gone  above  four  or  live  miles  from  the  place : 
vberei^n,  conceiving  it  more  needful  to  succour  Brooktield  in  so 
imminoit  danger,  than  to  proceed  further  upon  his  intended  design, 
ba  altered  his  course  and  marched  directly  thither,  being  about  thir^ 
nilea  distant  when  the  tidings  were  brought  him  i  so  he  arrived  there 
dial  uighl  Tery  seasonably,  about  an  hour  after  it  was  dark,  or  else 
in  >n  probability  they  had  all  perished  before  the  relief  sent  up  from 
Boston  could  have  reached  them,  which  was  not  till  three  days  after. 
The  providencS  of  God  likewise  in  bringing  in  the  said  Major  so 
•afely,  as  well  as  seasonably  to  their  relief,  was  very  remarkable : 
For  the  Indians  had  subtilly  contrived  to  cut  off  all  relief  sent  before 
It  could  come  at  them,  by  laying  ambushes,  and  placing  their  scouts 
at  two  or  three  miles  distaoce  round  the  town  :  About  an  hundred  of 
them  were  lodged  at  an  house  not  far  off  in  the  way  toward  Boston, 
to  (HK  off  any  succour  that  might  come  from  thence  :  but  it  is  suppo- 
sed tbcy  were  ao  inteuM  v^oa  the  |»oject  they  wen  about  for  &ug 
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the  house,  concluding  it  would  without  fail  take  place,  that  either  they 
did  not  mind  their  business  of  watching,  or  made  such  a  noise  for 
joy  thereof,  that  they  did  not  hear  their  centinels  when  they  shot  off 
their  guns,  at  two  miles  distance.  It  is  said  that  another  party  of  the 
Indians  let  the  Major  and  his  company  purposely  pass  by  them,  with- 
out  any  opposition,  waiting  for  the  blow  to  be  given  at  their  fint  wp' 
proach  near  the  house,  purposing  themselves  to  have  fallen  upon  tfaor 
rear,  and  so  to  have  cut  them  all  off,  before  the  besieged  nnderstood 
any  thing  thereof.  But  it  pleased  God  so  to  order  things  in  provi- 
dence, that  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  the  besiegers,  nor  wen 
they  at  all  discerned  by  them,  till  they  had  made  themselres  known 
to  their  friends,  and  were  admitted  within  the  court  of  giaid;  whvn 
the  enemy  had  notice  thereof,  they  poured  in  their  shot  abundiitT 
upon  them ;  but  they  were  now  sheltered  from  the  danger  ibmkm; 
only  it  seems  their  horses  were  exposed  to  their  fury,  as  maay  uf  Ihm 
were  maimed  and  killed,  as  were  most  of  the  cattle  beloDging  to  dM 
inhabitants  of  the  place  soon  after. 

After  the  Indians  understood  that  succors  were  come  in  to 
■ieged,  they  (ired  all  that  they  had  left  standing  for  thoiir  own 
while  they  had  besieged  the  place  beforementioned,  and  no  dl  wimf 
into  their  own  dens,  in  the  neighbouring  woods :  howerer  it  was 
fessed  by  one  of  themselves,  that  the  enemy  had  80  of  their 
killed  and  wounded  in  this  business.** 


Surprisal  of  Capt,  Beers  and  Lothrop. — ^Tho  Indiuw  bpbig 
driYcn  westward  to  Connecticut  river,  succeeded  in  Btiiri^g.op 
the  Indians  in  that  region  against  the  English.  They  were  par- 
sued  by  Captains  Louirop,  Beers  and  others,  and  overtaken  at  a 
place  called  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  in  Deerficld,  where  a  skiimidL 
took  place  in  which  nine  or  ten  of  the  English  were  slain  awL 
about  26  Indians.  On  the  1st  of  Sept.  the  Indians  burnt  the 
most  of  Deerficld,  and  two  or  ihrcc  days  afterwards  ihcy  fell  up- 
on Sqiiakea^,  (now  Northfield),  another  new  plantation  nigher  up 
the  river,  wfierc  they  killed  nine  or  ten  persons,  and  the  rest  es- 
caped into  the  garrison  house. 

"  The  next  day,  this  disaster  not  being  known,  Capt.  Beers,  far 
fear  of  the  worst,  with  36  men,  was  sent  up  to  the  said  Squakeag, 
with  supplies  both  of  men  and  provisions  to  secure  the  small  garrison 
there,  but  before  they  came  very  near  to  the  town,  they  were  set  op- 
on  by  many  hundreds  of  Indians  out  of  the  bushes  by  a  swamp  side. 
By  this  sudden  surprisal  Capt.  Beers  (who  was  known  to  fight  n* 
liantly  to  the  very  last)  with  about  20  of  his  men,  were  slain,  the  rest 
flying  back  to  Hadley.  Here  the  barbarous  villains  shewed  their  in* 
solent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before,  cutting  oflT  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the  highway, 
and  not  only  so,  but  one  (if  not  more)  was  found  with  a  chain  hooked 
into  his  under  jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  (it  is  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive),  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and 
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dLiccKings  any  thai  might  come  to  their  relief,  and  bIm  to  tauHy  those 
that  should  be  apectaton  with  the  beholdJo;g[  so  ud  an  object;  inao- 
nmch  that  Major  Treat  nith  hia  compauy,  going  up  two  Aaya  alWr  to 
fetch  off  the  reaidue  of  the  garrison,  were  solemnly  afTKcted  with  that 
doteful  sight,  which  made  (hem  maku  the  more  haste  to  briiig  down 
the  garrison,  not  waiting  for  any  opportunity  to  lake  revenge  upon  the 
enemy,  having  but  100  with  him,  too  few  for  such  a  purpose.  Capt. 
Appleton  going  up  after  him,  met  him  coming  down,  ami  would  wil~ 
Un^y  have  persuaded  them  lo  have  turned  back,  to  see  if  they  could 
have  made  any  spoil  upon  Uie  enemy,  but  the  greater  part  advised  to 
the  contraiy,  so  that  they  weie  all  forced  to  return  with  what  they 
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could  cany  away,  leaving  the  rest  for  a  booty  to  the  enemy,  who  shall 
ere  long  pay  a  sad  reckoning  Air  their  TobbeTien  and  cruelties,  in  the 
time  afipointed :  But  ihe  su^erings  of  the  English  were  not  as  yet 
come  to  their  height,  for  after  they  were  come  to  Iladley,  the  com- 
ntander  in  chief  taking  counsel  with  ihe  officers  of  the  snldiers,  or- 
dered (hem  that  were  then  present  to  garrinon  the  towns  about ;  some 
to  he  at  Northampton,  Hatlield  and  Deedicld,  and  some  In  remain  at 
Hadley,  where  were  the  head  quarters  of  the  English.  But  perceiv- 
ing that  little  good  was  to  be  done  UjKin  the  enemy  in  those  parts,  it 
was  agreed  that  what  corn  whs  left  at  Deerfielil,  bcicig  threshed  out 
as  well  as  they  could  in  those  tumults,  (above  3000  busheN  was  sup- 
posed to  be  there  standing  in  stacks],  should  be  brought  to  Iladley, 
sod  (o  wait  further  time  to  fi^ht  ihe  enemy.  It  came  to  Capt.  Lo- 
thiop's  turn,  or  rather  it  was  liis  choice  with  about  BO  men  to  guard 
several  carls  laden  with  com  and  other  goods.  The  company  under 
Cspi.  Mosely  then  ({uartering  at  DeerficM  intended  that  day  to  pumie 
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after  the  enemy.  But  upon  Sept  18,  that  roost  fatal  day,  the  saddest 
that  ever  befel  New  England,  as  the  company  under  Capt.  Lothxop 
were  marching  along  with  the  carts  (it  may  be  too  securely)  never 
apprehending  danger  so  near,  they  were  suddenly  set  upon,  and  al- 
most all  cut  off,  (90  killed,  teamsters  included),  not  above  7  or  8  es- 
caping r  Which  great  defeat  came  to  pass  by  the  unadvised  proceed- 
ings of  the  Captain  (who  was  himself  slain  in  the  lirst  assault)  al- 
though he  wanted  neither  courage  nor  skill  to  lead  his  soldiers ;  but 
having  taken  up  a  HTong  notion  about  the  best  way  and  manner  of 
fighting  with  the  Indians  (which  he  was  always  wont  to  argue  for) 
viz.  that  it  were  best  to  deal  with  the  Indians  in  their  own  way,  m/. 
by  skulking  behind  trees,  and  taking  their  aim  at  single  persons,  which 
is  the  usual  manner  of  the  Indians  fightnig  one  with  another ;  but 
herein  was  his  great  mistake,  in  not  considering  the  great  disadvan- 
tage a  smaller  company  would  have  in  dealing  that  way  with  a  greater 
multitude :  For  if  live  have  to  deal  with  one,  they  may  surround  him, 
and  evorv  one  take  his  aim  at  him,  while  he  can  level  but  at  one  of 
his  enemies  at  a  time :  Which  gross  mistake  of  his,  was  the  min  of 
a  choice  company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the  county  of 
Essex,  all  culled  out  of  the  towns  belonging  to  that  county,  none  of 
which  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate :  their  dear 
relations  at  home  mourning  for  them,  like  Rachel  for  her  chOdren, 
and  would  not  be  comforted,  not  only  because  they  were  not,  but  be- 
cause they  were  so  miserably  lost.  The  like  mistake  was  conceived 
to  be  the  reason  of  the  loss  of  the  former  persons  slain  with  the  said 
Lothrop,  pursuing  the  Indians  that  ran  away  from  Hadley,  and  of  the 
20  slain  vrith  Capt.  Beers'  men,  who  betook  themselves  at  first  to  the 
trees,  and  at  the  last  a  few  got  to  their  horses  soon  after  their  C^ 
tain  was  shot  down.  For  had  he  ordered  his  men  to  march  in  a  body, 
as  some  of  his  fellow  commanders  advised,  either  backward  or  for- 
ward, in  reason  they  had  not  lost  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  tbem 
that  fell  that  day  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  For  the  Indians,  not- 
withstanding their  subtilty  and  cruelty,  durst  not  look  an  Englishman 
in  the  face  in  the  open  field,  nor  ever  yet  known  to  kill  any  man  widi 
their  guns,  unless  when  they  could  lie  in  wait  for  him  in  ambush,  or 
behind  some  shelter,  taking  aim  undiscovered,  so  that  although  it  was 
judged  by  those  that  escaped,  that  there  were  7  or  800  Indians  at 
least  that  encountered  that  company  of  80  English,  yet  if  they  had 
kept  together  in  a  body,  and  fought  marching,  they  might  have  esca- 
ped the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  with  little  loss  in  comparison  of  what 
they  sustained.  For  the  valiant  and  successful  Capt.  Mosely,  and  his 
Lieutenant,  coming  (though  too  late)  to  their  rescue,  marched  through 
and  through  that  great  body  of  Indians  and  yet  came  off  with  little  or 
no  loss  in  comparison  of  the  other.  And  having  fought  all  those  In- 
dians for  five  or  six  hours  upon  a  march,  lost  not  above  two  men  afl 
that  while,  nor  received  other  damage  except  that  eight  or  nine  were 
wounded. 

This  sore  defeat  of  Capt.  Lothrop  and  his  men,  was  the  more  to 
be  hunented,  in  that  (fidling  out  so  soon  after  two  other  of  the  like 
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nature)  it  so  emboldened  the  enemy,  that  they  durst  soon  after  adven- 
ture upon  considerable  towns,  though  well  garrisoned  with  soldiers, 
and  gave  them  occasion  of  the  most  insolent  braving  the  garrison  at 
Deerfield  the  next  day,  hanging  up  the  garments  of  the  English  in 
sight  of  the  soldiers,  yet  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  However,  it 
pleased  God,  who  is  always  wont  to  remember  his  people  in  their 
low  estate,  to  put  such  a  restraint  upon  them,  that  when  they  passed 
very  near  the  garrison  house  at  Deerfield,  (wherein  were  not  left 
above  27  soldiers),  their  Captain  using  this  stratagem,  to  cause  his 
ti;umpet  to  sound  as  if  he  had  another  troop  near  by  to  be  called  to- 
gether, they  turned  another  way  and  made  no  attempt  upon  the  house 
where  that  small  number  was,  which  if  they  had  done  with  any  or- 
dinary resolution,  so  small  a  handful  of  men  could  hardly  have  with- 
stood the  force  of  so  many  hundreds  as  were  then  gathered  together. 
Wliat  loss  the  enemy  sustained  by  the  resistance  of  Capt.  Lothrop 
and  his  men,  (who  no  doubt  being  all  resolute  young  men,  and  seeing 
they  should  be  forced  by  the  hard  law  of  the  sword  to  forego  their 
lives,  held  them  at  as  high  a  rate  as  they  could),  is  not  certainly 
known.  It  has  since  been  confessed  by  some  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves, that  they  lost  96  of  their  men  that  day.  Capt.  Mosely's  men 
coming  suddenly  upon  them  when  they  were  pillaging  of  the  dead, 
fell  upon  them  with  such  a  smart  assault,  that  they  drove  them  pre- 
sently into  a  swamp,  following  them  so  close,  that  for  seven  nules 
together  they  fought  them  upon  a  march,  charging  them  through  and 
through." 

Attack  on  Springfield, — "  The  inhabitants  of  Springfield  were 
not  insensible  of  their  danger,  and  therefore  had  upon  the  first 
breaking  forth  of  these  troubles  been  treating  with  their  Indians, 
and  had  received  from  them  the  firmest  assurance  and  pledges  of 
their  faithfulness  and  friendship  that  could  be  imagined  or  desired, 
both  by  covenant,  promises,  and  hostages  given  for  security,  so 
as  no  doubt  was  left  in  any  of  their  minds  :  Yet  did  these  faith- 
less and  imgrateful  monsters  plot  with  Philip's  Indians  to  bum 
and  destroy  all  Springfield,  as  they  had  done  Brookfield  before. 
To  that  end  they  sent  cimningly  and  enticed  away  the  hostages 
from  Hartford,  where  they  were  perhaps  too  securely  watched 
over,  a  day  or  two  before  :  Then  receiving  about  300  of  Philip's 
Indians  into  their  fort,  privately  in  the  night  time,  so  as  they  were 
neither  discerned  or  suspected.  Yea  so  confident  were  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  were  most  conversant  with  the  Indians  at  their 
fort,  that  tliey  would  not  believe  there  was  any  such  plot  in  hand, 
when  it  was  strangely  revealed  by  one  Toto,  an  Indian  at  Wind- 
sor, (about  18  or  20  miles  below  Springfield,  upon  the  same  riv- 
er), better  affected  to  the  English,  and  so  by  post  tidings  brought 
to  Springfield  the  night  before,  insomuch  that  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  town,  Cooper  by  name,  was  so  far  from  believing  the  strata- 
gem, that  in  the  morning  himself  with  another  would  venture  to 
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ride  up  to  the  fort,  to  see  whether  things  were  so  or  not.  Tlie 
fort  was  about  a  mile  from  the  town ;  when  he  came  within  a 
httle  thereof,  he  met  these  bloody  and  deceitful  monsters,  neiriy 
issued  out  of  their  Equus  Trojanus  to  act  their  intended  mis- 
chief; they  presently  iircd  upon  him,  divers  of  them,  and  shol 
him  in  several  places  through  the  body,  yet  being  a  man  of  stoat 
courage,  he  kept  his  horse  till  he  recovered  the  next  gairiscm 
house,  his  companion  they  shot  dead  upon  the  place ;  by  this 
means  giving  a  sad  alarm  to  the  town  of  their  intended  mischief 
which  was  instantly  fired  in  all  places  where  there  were  no  gar- 
risons. The  poor  people  having  not  an  officer  to  lead  them,  be- 
ing like  sheep  ready  for  the  slaughter,  and  no  doubt  the  whole 
town  had  been  totally  destroyed,  but  that  a  report  of  the  plot  ba> 
ing  carried  about  over  night,  Major  Treat  came  from  Westfield 
time  enough  for  their  rescue,  but  wanting  boats  to  transport  hit 
men,  could  not  do  so  much  as  he  desired.  Major  Pynchon  conn 
in^  from  Hadley  with  Capt.  Appleton  and  what  forces  they  could 
bnng  along  with  them,  32  houses  being  first  consumed,  preserved 
the  rest  of  the  town  from  being  turned  to  ashes,  in  which  the 
over  credulous  inhabitants  might  now  see  (what  before  they  woold 
not  now  believe  at  the  burning  Maj.  Pynchon's  bams  ana  staUei 
a  few  days  before,  to  a  very  great  damage  of  the  owner),  the  £utk* 
less  and  deceitful  fnendsnip  among  these  perfidious,  cruel  imd 
hellish  monsters. 

Amongst  the  ruins  of  the  said  dwellings,  the  saddest  to  be- 
hold was  the  house  of  Mr.  Pelatiah  Clover,  minister  of  the-town, 
furnished  with  a  brave  library,  which  he  had  but  newly  broi^it 
back  from  a  garrison  wherein  it  had  been  for  some  time  before 
secured,  but  as  if  the  danger  had  been  over  with  them,  the  said 
minister,  a  great  student,  and  an  hilluo  librorum,  being  impatient 
for  want  of  his  books,  brought  them  back  to  his  great  sorrow,  fit 
for  a  bonfire  for  the  proud  insulting  enemy.  Of  all  the  mischiefi 
done  by  the  said  enemy  before  that  day,  the  burning  of  this  town 
of  Springfield  did  more  than  any  other  discover  the  said  actors  to 
be  the  children  of  the  devil,  fiill  of  all  subtilty  and  malice,  there 
having  been  for  about  forty  years  so  good  correspondence  betwixt 
the  English  of  that  town  and  the  neighboring  Indians.  But  in 
them  is  made  good  what  is  said  in  the  Psalm,  That  though  their 
words  were  smoother  than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords.** 

"  Swamp  Fighr  with  the  Narragdnsctts. — In  July,  1676,  the 
EngUsh  made  a  friendly  treaty  with  the  Narragansett  Indians. 
Notwitiistanding  this,  it  was  discovered  that  they  secretly  aided 
Philip's  party.  This  determined  the  English  to  undertake  a  win- 
ter expedition  against  them.  For  this  object,  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts furnished  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men,  Plj:- 
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» 
mouth  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  Connecticut  three  hundred : 
to  all  these  were  attached  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mohegan  Indians. 
Josiah  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  was.elected  their 
commander. 

• 

*'  The  whole  number  of  all  our  forces  being  now  come,  the  want  of' 
provision  with  the  sharpness  of  the  cold,  minded  them  of  expedition, 
wherefore  the  very  next  day,  the  whole  body  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  forces  marched  away  to  Pettyquamscot  intending  to 
engage  the  enemy  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  next  offered  itself : 
To  which  resolution  those  of  Connecticut  presently  consented,  as  soon 
as  they  met  together,  which  was  about  5  o*clock  in  the  afternoon : 
Bull's  house  intended  for  their  general  rendezvous,  being  unhappily 
burnt  down  two  or  three  days  before,  there  was  no  shelter  left  either 
for  officers  or  private  soldiers,  so  as  they  were  necessitated  to  march 
on  toward  the  enemy  through  the  snow,  in  a  cold  stormy  evening, 
finding  no  other  defence  all  that  night,  save  the  open  air,  nor  any  other 
covering  than  a  cold  and  moist  fleece  of  snow.  Through  all  these 
difficulties  they  marched  from  the  break  of  the  next  day,  December 
19th,  till  one  of  the  clock  in  the  aflemoon,  without  even  fire  to  wann 
them,  or  respite  to  take  any  food,  save  what  they  could  chew  in  their 
march.  Thus  having  waded  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  through  the 
country  of  the  old  Queen,  or  Sunke  Squaw  of  Narraganset,  they  came 
at  1  o'clock  upon  the  edge  of  the  swamp  where  their  guide  assured 
them  they  would  find  Indians  enough  before  night. 

Our  forces  chopping  thus  upon  the  seat  of  the  enemy,  upon  the 
sodden,  they  had  no  time  either  to  draw  up  in  any  order  or  form  of 
battle,  nor  yet  opportunity  to  consult  where  or  how  to  assault.  As 
they  marched,  Capt.  Mosely  and  Capt.  Davenport  led  the  Van,  Major 
Appleton  and  Capt.  Oliver  brought  up  the  rear  of  Massachusetts 
forces  :  General  Winslow  with  the  Plymouth  forces  marched  in  Ae 
centre  ;  those  of  Connecticut  came  up  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  body  : 
But  the  frontiers  discerning  Indians  in  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  fired 
immediately  upon  them  who  answering  our  men  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, retired  presently  into  the  swamp,  our  men  followed  them  in 
amain,  without  staying  for  the  word  of  command,  as  if  every  one  were 
ambitious  who  should  go  first,  never  making  any  stand  till  they  came 
to  the  sides  of  the  fort,  into  which  the  Indians  that  first  fired  upon 
them  betook  themselves. 

It  seems  that  there  was  but  one  entrance  into  the  fort,  though  die 
enemy  found  many  ways  to  come  out,  but  neither  the  English  or  their 
guide  well  knew  on  which  side  the  entrance  lay  :  nor  was  it  easy  to 
have  made  another ;  wherefore  the  good  providence  of  Almighty  Grod 
is  the  more  to  be  acknowledged,  who  as  he  led  Israel  sometimes  by 
the  pillar  of  fire,  and  the  cloud  of  his  presence,  a  right  way  through 
the  wilderness,  so  did  he  now  direct  our  forces  upon  that  side  of  tne 
fort,  where  they  might  not  only  enter  through  not  without  the  utmost 
dai^^r  and  hazard.    The  fort  was  raised  upon  a  kind  of  an  island  of 

20* 
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five  or  six  acres  of  rising  land  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp  ;  the  sides  of 
it  were  made  of  pallisadoes,  set  upright,  which  was  compassed  about 
with  an  hedge  of  almost  a  rod  thickness,  thro*  which  there  was  no 
passing  unless  tliey  could  have  fired  a  way  through,  which  then  they 
had  no  time  to  do.  The  place  where  the  Indians  used  ordinarily  to 
enter  themselves,  was  upon  a  long  tree  over  a  place  of  water,  where 
but  one  man  could  enter  at  a  time,  and  which  was  so  way-laid  that 
they  would  have  been  cut  otT  that  had  ventured  there  :  But  at  one 
corner  there  was  a  cap  made  up  only  with  a  long  tree,  about  four  or 
five  foot  from  the  ground,  over  which  men  might  easily  pass :  But 
they  had  placed  a  kind  of  a  Block-house  right  over  against  the  said 
tree,  from  whence  they  sorely  galled  our  men  tliat  lirst  entered,  some 
being  shot  dead  U{xm  the  tree,  as  was  Capt.  Davenport;  so  as  they 
that  lirst  entered  were  forced  presently  to  retire,  and  fall  upon  their 
bellies,  the  fury  of  the  enemy's  shot  was  pretty  well  spent,  which 
some  companies  that  did  not  discern  the  danger,  not  obserrins,  lost 
sundry  of  their  men,  but  at  the  last  two  companies  being  brought  up, 
besides  the  four  tliat  first  marched  up,  they  animated  one  anotheri  Id 
make  another  assault,  one  of  the  commanders  crying  out  they 
*hey  run,  which  did  so  encourage  the  soldiers  that  they  presently 
»ered  amain.  Af\er  a  considerable  number  were  well  entered,  they 
presently  beat  the  enemy  out  of  a  flanker  on  the  led  hand,  which  did 
a  little  shelter  our  men  from  the  enemy*s  shot,  till  more  came  iq>,  and 
so  by  degrees  made  up  higher,  first  into  the  middle,  and  then  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  fort,  till  at  last  they  made  the  enemy  all  retire  fmn 
their  sconses,  and  fortified  places,  leaving  multitudes  of  their  dead 
bodies  upon  the  place.  Connecticut  soldiers  marching  up  in  the  rear, 
being  not  aware  of  the  dangerous  passage  over  the  tree,  in  command 
of  the  enemy's  block-house,  were  at  their  first  entrance  many  oftfaem 
shot  down,  although  they  came  on  with  as  gallant  resolution  as  any 
of  the  rest,  under  the  conduct  of  their  wise  and  valiant  leader,  Major 
Treat. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle,  or  danger  that  day  lay  most  upon  the  com- 
manders whose  part  it  was  to  lead  on  their  several  companies  in  the 
very  face  of  death,  or  else  all  had  been  lost ;  so  as  all  of  them  with 
great  valour  and  resolution  of  mind,  as  not  at  all  afraid  to  die  in  so 
good  a  cause,  bravely  led  on  their  men  in  that  desperate  assault; 
leaving  their  lives  in  the  place  as  the  best  testimony  of  their  Talonr, 
and  of  love  to  the  cause  of  God  and  their  country  :  No  less  than  six 
brave  Captains  fell  that  d<iy  in  the  assault,  viz.  Ca|)t.  Davenport;  Capt. 
Gardiner,  Capt.  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts,  besides  Lieutenant  Up- 
ham,  who  died  some  months  after  of  his  wounds  received  at  that  time. 
Capt.  Gallop  also,  and  Capt.  Sieley  and  Capt.  Marshall  were  slain,  of 
those  belonging  to  Connecticut  colony.  It  is  usually  seen  that  the 
ralour  of  the  soldiers  is  much  wrapped  up  in  the  lives  of  their  Com- 
manders, yet  it  was  found  here,  that  the  soldiers  were  rather  engaged 
than  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their  Commanders,  which  made  t^m 
redouble  their  courage,  and  not  give  back  after  they  were  entered  a 
second  time,  till  they  had  driven  out  their  enemies :  So  after  nnidi 
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l^tii  uid  many  wounds  dealt  en  both  sides,  the  English  seeing  their 
Avmtage,  began  to  fire  the  wigwams,  where  was  supposed  to  be 
my  of  the  enemies'  women  and  children  destroyed,  by  the  firing  of 
t  least  five  or  six  hundred  of  their  smoaky  cells. 

It  is  reported  by  them  that  first  entered  the  Indian's  fort,  that  our 
lUiers  came  upon  them  when  they  were  ready  to  dress  their  dinner, 
Hi  our  sudden  and  unexpected  assault  put  them  beside  that  work, 
laking  their  cook  rooms  too  hot  for  them  at  that  time,  when  they  and 
I0ir  mitchin  fried  together :  And  probably  some  of  them  eat  their 
men  in  a  colder  place  that  night :  Most  of  their  provisions  as  well 
I  Uieir  huts  being  then  consumed  with  fire,  and  those  that  were  left 
lire  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  a  cedar  swamp,  not  far  ofif,  where 
wr  had  nothing  to  defend  them  from  the  cold  but  boughs  of  spruce 
nd  pine  trees :  For  after  two  or  three  hours  fight,  the  English  be- 
me  masters  of  the  place,  but  not  judging  it  tenable,  after  they  had 
smed  all  they  could  set  fire  upon,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  after 
10  day  lig^t  was  almost  quite  spent,  and  were  necessitated  to  retire 
I  their  quarters,  full  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  off,  some  say  more, 
iiidier  with  their  dead  and  wounded  men  they  were  forced  to  march, 
difficulty  scarce  to  be  believed  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  for- 
lerage. 

Oar  victory  was  found  afterwards  to  be  much  more  considerable 
mn  at  first  was  apprehended ;  for  although  our  loss  was  very  great 
H  only  because  of  the  desperateness  of  the  attempt  itself  (in  such  a 
mwm  of  the  year,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  our  quarters,  whereby 
say  of  our  wounded  men  perished,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
reserved,  if  they  had  not  been  forced  to  march  so  many  miles  in  a 
M  snowy  night,  before  they  could  be  dressed)  yet  the  enemy  lost 
»  many  of  their  principal  fighting  men,  their  provision  also  was  by 
le  burning  of  their  wigwams,  so  much  of  it  spoiled  at  the  taking  of 
leir  fort,  and  by  surprizing  so  much  of  their  com  about  that  time 
Iso ;  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  their  total  ruin  afterwards  :  They 
»ing  at  that  time  driven  away  from  their  habitations,  and  put  by  from 
[anting  for  the  next  year,  as  well  as  deprived  of  what  they  had  in 
are  for  the  present  winter.  What  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  slain 
I  uncertain,  it  was  confessed  by  one  Postock,  a  great  Counsellor 
ooongst  them,  afterwards  taken  at  Rhode  Island,  and  put  to  death  at 
kwton,  that  the  Indians  lost  700  fighting  men  that  day,  besides  three 
ondred  that  died  of  their  wounds,  the  most  of  them  :  The  number  of 
Id  men,  women  and  children,  that  perished  either  by  fire,  or  that 
rare  starved  with  hunger  and  cold,  none  of  them  could  tell.  There 
raa  above  80  of  the  English  slain,  and  150  wounded,  that  recovered 
Aerwards. 

There  were  several  circumstances  in  this  victory  very  remarkable. 

First,  The  meeting  with  one  Peter  a  fugitive  Indian,  that  upon 
ome  discontent,  flying  from  the  Narragansetts,  offered  himself  to  the 
ervice  of  the  English,  and  did  faithfully  perform  what  he  had  prom- 
led,  viz.  to  lead  them  to  the  swamp  where  the  Indians  had  seated 
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themselves  within  a  fort  raised  upon  an  Island  of  firm  earth,  in  the 
midst  of  a  swamp,  whither  none  of  the  English  could  hare  piloted 
them  without  his  assistance,  the  place  being  very  near  eighteen  miles 
from  the  place  where  they  were  quartered. 

Secondly,  Their  being  by  a  special  providence  directed  just  to  a 
place  where  they  found  so  easy  entrance,  which  if  they  had  missed 
they  could  never  have  made  a  way  through  the  hedge,  with  which 
they  had  surrounded  the  pallisadoes  of  the  fort  in  half  a  day's  time. 

And  Thirdly,  If  they  had  entered  by  the  way  left  by  the  Indians 
for  passage,  they  might  have  been  cut  off,  before  Uiey  could  have  ooma 
near  their  fortification. 

Lastly,  In  directing  their  motion  to  begin  the  assault  just  at  the  day 
they  did,  for  if  they  had  deferred  but  a  day  longer,  there  fell  anck  a 
storm  of  snow  the  next  day  that  they  could  not  have  passed  thioii|^ 
it  in  divers  weeks  after :  And  on  a  sudden  there  fell  such  a  thaw» 
that  melted  away  both  ice  and  snow,  so  that  if  they  had  deferred  tiU 
that  time,  they  could  have  found  no  passage  into  their  fortified  place. 
All  which  considerations  put  together,  make  it  a  signal  favour  of  God 
to  carry  them  through  so  many  difficulties  to  accomplish  their  desired 
end.  For  after  they  were  retired  to  their  quarters,  but  sixteen  miles 
from  that  place,  there  was  so  great  want  of  provision;  the  vessels  be- 
ing fi:ozen  in  at  the  harbour  about  Cape  Cod,  that  should  have  bioii^ 
them  relief,  and  the  frost  and  snow  set  in  so  violently,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  them,  with  all  the  force  they  could  make  (so  many  of 
their  ablest  soldiers  being  slain  and  wounded,)  to  have  made  another 
onset :  But  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  was  most  of  all  to  be  ad- 
mired, that  notwithstanding  a}l  the  hardships  they  endured  that  win* 
ter,  in  very  cold  lodgings,  hard  marches,  scarcity  of  provision,  yet  not 
one  man  was  known  to  die  by  any  disease  or  bodily  distemper,  aavo 
them  that  perished  of  their  woundis.'* 

Burning  of  Lancaster  and  Medfield, —  "About  the  10th  of 
February  after,  some  hundreds  of  Indians,  whether  Nipnets  or 
Nashaway  men  (is  imcertain)  belonging  to  him  they  call  S^- 
more  Sam,  and  possibly  some  of  the  stoutest  of  tlie  Narraganaets 
that  had  escaped  the  winter  brunt,  fell  upon  Lancaster,  a  small 
Tillage,  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  families,  and  did  much  mischieC 
burning  most  of  the  houses  that  were  not  garrisoned  :  And  which 
is  most  sad  and  awful  to  consider,  tlie  house  of  Mr.  RowlandsoUy 
minister  of  said  Lancaster,  which  was  garrisoned  with  a  compe- 
tent number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  yet  the  fortification  of  the  boose 
being  on  the  back  side,  closed  up  with  fire  wood,  the  Indiana  got 
so  near  as  to  fire  a  leanter,  which  burning  the  house  immediate^ 
to  the  ground,  all  the  persons  therein  were  put  to  the  hard  choicey 
.  either  to  perish  by  the  flames,  or  to  yield  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  those  cruel  savages,  which  last  (considering  that  a  living  dog  ia 
better  than  a  dead  lion)  they  chose,  and  so  were  42  persons  sur- 
'  by  the  Indians,  above  twenty  of  the  women  and  children 
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d^y  carrie4  away  captive,  a  rueful  spectacle  to  behold ;  the  rest 
being  men,  they  Killed  in  the  place,  or  reserved  for  further  misery : 
And  many  that  were  not  slain  in  fighting,  were  killed  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  The  minister  himself  was  occasionally  absent,  to 
seek  help  from  the  Governor  and  Council  to  defend  that  place, 
who  returning,  was  entertained  with  the  tragical  news  of  his  wife 
and  children  surprised,  and  being  carried  away  by  tlie  enemy,  and 


is  house  turned  into  ashes,  yet  it  pleased  God  so  to  uphold  his 
heart,  comforting  himself  in  his  God  as  David  at  Ziklag,  that  he 
wooki  always  say,  he  believed  he  should  see  his  wife  and  child- 
ren again,  which  did  in  like  manner  soon  come  to  pass  within  five 
or  six  months  after ;  all  save  the  youngest,  which  being  wounded 
lithe  first  died  soon  after,  among  the  Indians. 

And  such  was  the  goodness  of  God  to  those  poor  capuve  wo- 
men and  children,  that  they  found  so  much  favour  in  the  sight  of 
their  enemies,  that  they  offered  no  wrong  to  any  of  their  persons 
wre  what  they  could  not  help,  being  in  many  wants  themselves. 
Neither  did  they  offer  any  imcivil  carriage  to  any  of  the  females, 
nor  ever  attempted  the  chastity  of  any  of  them,  'either  being  re- 
mained of  God,  as  was  Abimileck  of  old,  or  by  some  other  acciden- 
tal cause  which  withheld  them  from  doing  any  wrong  in  that  kind. 

The  western  towns  above  Connecticut  were  the  chief  seat  of 
die  war,  and  felt  most  of  the  mischief  thereof,  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1675 ;  but  the  scene  is  now  to  be  changed  ;  and  the  other 
towns  and  villages  that  lie  eastward,  nearer  Boston,  must  bear 
their  part  in  the  like  tragedies  :  For  as  was  said  before,  the  Nar- 
ra^pansets  having  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  fled  through  the 
Nipnet  plantations,  towards  Watchuset  hills,  meeting  with  all  the 
Indians  that  had  harboured  all  winter  in  those  woods  about  Nash- 
iwaVy  they  all  combined  against  the  English,  yet  divided  their 
nmioers,  and  one  half  of  them  were  observed  to  bend  their  course 
award  Plymouth,  taking  Medfield  in  their  way,  which  they  en- 
leavoured  to  bum  and  spoil,  February  Si,  1675,  as  their  fellows 
nd  done  Lancaster  ten  days  before. 

The  surprisal  of  this  Medfield,  in  regard  of  some  remarkable 
jFcmmstances  it  was  attended  with,  is  not  unworthy  a  more  par- 
icalar  relating  as  to  the  manner  thereof:  The  loss  of  Lancaster 
md  sufficiently  awakened  and  alarmed  the  neighboring  villages,  all 
o  stand  upon  their  guard ;  and  some  had  obtained  garrisoned  sol- 
liers  for  tneir  greater  security,  as  was  the  case  with  them  in  the 
Ofwn  of  Medfield,  within  twenty-two  miles  of  Boston.  And  at 
hat  time  were  lodged  therein  several  garrison  soldiers,  besides  the 
nhabitants  ;  yet  being  billetted  up  and  down  in  all  quarters  of  the 
0wn,  could  not  be  gathered  together  till  a  great  part  of  the  town 
mBM  set  on  fire  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  slain,  which  how  it 
sould  be  effected  is  strange  to  believe :  But  most  of  thoee  inland 
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plantations  being  overrun  with  young  wood  (the  inhabitant!!  being 
very  apt  to  engross  more  land  into  their  hands  than  they  were  abk 
to  subdue)  as  if  they  were  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  bushes : 
Their  enemies  took  the  advantage  thereof,  and  secretly  over  night, 
conveyed  themselves  round  about  the  town,  some  getting  under 
the  sides  of  their  barns,  and  fences  of  their  orchards,  as  is  wap- 
posed,  where  they  lay  hid  under  that  covert,  till  break  of  day, 
when  they  suddenly  set  upon  sundry  houses,  shooting  them  thiat 
came  first  out  of  their  doors,  and  then  fired  their  houses  where  the 
inliabitants  were  repaired  to  garrisons,  were  fit  for  the  puipoae : 
Some  were  killed  as  they  attempted  to  fly  to  their  neighbouurs  for 
shelter.  Some  were  only  wounded,  and  some  taken  alive  and 
carried  away  captive  :  In  some  houses  the  husband  running  away 
with  one  child,  the  wife  with  another,  of  whom  the  one  was  killed, 
the  other  escaped.  They  began  at  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
where  they  fired  the  house  of  one  Samuel  Morse,  that  seems  to 
have  been  a  signal  to  the  rest  to  fall  in  on  other  parts  :  Most  of 
the  houses  in  the  west,  or  southwest  end  of  the  town  were  socm 
burnt  down :  And  generally  when  they  burnt  any  out-houaea, 
the  cattle  in  them  were  burnt  also  :  Two  mills  belonging  to  the 
town,  were  bunit  also :  A  poor  old  man  of  near  an  hundred 
years  old,  was  burnt  in  one  of  the  houses  that  were  consomed 
by  fire.  The  Lieutenant  of  the  town,  Adams  by  name,  was  Ad 
down  by  his  door,  and  his  wife  mortally  wounded  by  a  gmi  fired 
afterwards  accidentally  into  the  house.  After  the  burning  (rf*  forty 
or  fifty  houses  and  bams,  the  Cannibals  were  frighted  away  out 
of  the  town,  over  a  bridge  that  lies  upon  Charles  River,  by  the 
shooting  of  a  piece  of  ordinance  two  or  three  times  :  When  they 
passed  over  the  bridge  they  fired  one  end  thereof,  to  hinder  our 
men  from  pursuing  them,  they  were  tho't  to  be  about  five  hundred, 
there  were  slain  and  mortally  wounded  seventeen  or  eighteen 
persons,  besides  others  dangerously  hurt.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  above  two  thousand  pounds.  ThH 
mercy  was  obser^-ed  in  this  sad  providence,  that  never  a  ganuon 
house  was  lost  in  this  surprisal ;  nor  any  of  the  principal  dwel- 
lings, so  as  the  chiefest  and  best  of  their  buildings  escaped  the 
fiiry  of  the  enemy,  who  as  they  passed  the  bridge,  left  a  wihinff 
behind  them,  expressing  something  to  this  purpose,  that  we  lad 
provoked  them  to  wrath,  and  that  they  would  fight  with  us  these 
twenty  years,  (but  they  fell  short  of  their  expectation  by  ninetem) 
adding  also,  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  whereas  we  lad 
houses,  bams,  and  com." 

Capt,  Pierce  skdn.    Indian  stratagems, — "  The  Governor 
Council  of  Plymouth  perceiving  by  tlie  report  of  these 
committed  upon  the  towns  in  Massachusetts,  that  they  were  SIb^ 
to  be  visited  Hm  spting  by  their  old  neighbors,  sent  out  Cqit- 
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Pierce,  of  Situate,  about  the  latter  end  of  March  with  about  fifty 
English  and  twenty  of  their  Christian  Indians,  about  Cape  Coo, 
who  proved  none  of  his  worst  soldiers,  as  the  sequel  of  this  his 
last  expedition  will  declare. 

Capt.  Pierce,  as  is  said  before,  being  sent  out  to  pursue  the  en- 
emy, marched  towards  Patuxet,  wliere  he  understood  the  Indians 
were  many  of  them  gathered  together :  He  benig  a  man  of  reso- 
lute courage,  was  willing  to  engage  tliem,  though  upon  never  so 
ffreat  a  disadvantage  :  ^ome  say  the  Indians  by  counterfeiting, 
drilled  him  into  a  kind  of  ambush ;  possibly  more  of  them  dis- 
covered themselves  after  he  began  to  engage  them  than  he  was 
aware  of ;  and  being  got  over  the  river  in  pursuit  of  them,  where 
he  discovered  so  great  a  number  of  them,  he  drew  down  towards 
the  side  of  the  river,  hoping  the  better  by  that  means  to  prevent 
their  surrounding  him  ;  but  that  proved  his  overthrow  which  he 
intended  as  his  greatest  advantage  :  For  the  Indians  getting  over 
the  river  so  galled  him  from  thence,  that  he  was  not  able  to  de- 
fend himself ;  tlius  assaulted  on  all  sides,  and  himself  not  being 
able  to  travel  much  on  foot,  was  thereby  hindered  from  retiring  to 
any  better  place  in  time,  so  as  he  saw  himself  constrained  to  fight 
it  out  at  the  last,  which  he  did  with  most  undaunted  courage,  and 
u  is  said,  to  the  slaughter  of  an  hundred  and  forty  of  his  enemies, 
before  himself  and  his  company  were  cut  off.  It  is  said  also,  that 
being  apprehensive  of  tlie  danger  he  was  in  by  the  great  numbers 
of  the  enemy  like  to  overpower  liim  with  their  multitude,  he  sent 
a  messenger  timely  enough  to  Providence,  for  reUef,  but  as  Solo- 
mon saith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  harvest,  another  is 
as  smoak  to  the  eyes,  and  vinegar  to  the  teetlu  (Whether  through 
sloth  or  cowardice,  is  not  material)  this  message  was  not  delivered 
to  them  to  whom  it  was  immediately  sent ;  by  accident  only  some 
of  Rehoboth  understanding  of  the  danger,  after  the  evening  exer- 
cise (it  being  on  the  Lord's  day,  March  26th  1676)  repaired  to  the 
jdace,  but  then  it  was  too  late  to  bring  help,  unless  it  were  to  be 

Siectators  of  the  dead  carcasses  of  their  friends,  and  to  perform 
e  last  office  of  love  to  them. 

It  is  worth  the  noting,  what  faithfulness  and  courage  some  of 
the  Christian  Indians,  with  tlie  said  Capt.  Pierce,  shewed  in  the 
fight :  One  of  them,  whose  name  was  Amos,  after  the  Captain 
was  shot  in  his  leg  or  thigh,  so  as  he  was  not  able  to  stand  any 
longer,  would  not  leave  him,  but  charging  his  gun  several  times, 
fired  stoutly  upori  the  enemy,  till  he  saw  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility for  nim  to  do  any  further  good  to  Capt.  Pierce,  nor  yet  to 
save  himself,  if  he  stayed  any  longer  ;  thereiore  he  used  this  pol- 
icy, perceiving  that  the  eneiny  had  all  blackened  their  faces,  he 
abo  stooping  down  pulled  out  some  blacking  out  of  a  pouch  he  . 
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ctnied  with  him,  diKoIoured  iiis  face  therewith  and  so  making 
hunself  look  aa  like  Hobamickco  as  any  of  his  enemies,  he  nn 
amongst  tJiem  a  liitle  while  and  vaa  taken  for  one  of  them,  as  if 
he  had  been  searching  for  the  £ngh<<h  until  he  had  an  opporUi 
nily  to  escape  away  among  tlie  buulics  therein  imitatmg  the 
cuttle  Jisli  wnich  when  it  i*  pursued  or  tn  danger  casteth  out  its 
body  a  thick  humour,  as  black  as  ink  llirougn  which  it  passes 
ftway  unseen  by  the  pursuer 


Indian  Cunning. 
It  is  reported  of  another  of  these  Cape  Indians  (friends  to  the 
English  of  Plymouth)  that  beinc  pursued  by  one  of  the  enemy,  he 
betook  himself  to  a  great  rock  where  he  sheltered  himseff  for 
awhile,  at  last  perceiving  that  his  enemy  lay  ready  with  his  gun 
on  the  other  side  to  discharge  upon  him,  ns  soon  as  he  stined 
nerer  so  little  away  from  the  place  where  he  stood  :  In  .the  issue 
he  thought  of  tills  politic  stratagem  to  save  himself,  and  destroy 
hia  enemy  (for  as  Solomon  saith  of  old,  wisdom  is  belter  than 
weapons  of  war)  he  took  a  stick,  and  hung  his  hat  upon  it,  and 
then  by  degrees  gently  lifted  it  up,  till  he  lliouglit  it  would  be  seen, 
and  so  become  a  fit  mark  for  the  other  that  waiched  to  take  aim 
at  him  :  The  other  taking  it  to  be  his  head,  fired  a  gun  and  shot 
through  the  hat ;  which  our  christian  Indian  perceiving,  boldly 
held  up  his  head  and  discharged  his  own  gun  upon  the  real  head, 
not  the  hat  of  his  adversarj*,  whereby  he  shot  him  dead  upon  the 
place,  and  so  liad  hberty  to  march  away  with  the  spoils  of  hia 
enemy." 
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CanoncJiety  tJie  Nafragar^ett  Sachem. — "The  first  week  in 
Ikprily  1676,  Canonchet,  tlieir  cliief  Sachem,  having  with  this 
yeople  been  driven  out  of  his  own  country,  by  the  sword  of  the 
English,  tlie  winter  before,  breathed  still  notliing  but  rage  and 
;ruelty  against  them,  bearing  himself  upon  his  great  numbers : 
tfet  as  appeared  in  the  issue,  himself  and  they  that  escaped  with 
lim  were  not  much  preserved  from  the  present  calamity  that  befel 
he  rest  in  their  fort,  as  reserved  to  another  and  more  ignominious 
leatli.  For  the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  to  the  westward, 
rusting  under  the  shadow  of  that  aspiring  bramble ;  he  took  a 
cind  ofcare  of  them  upon  himself :  Wherefore  foreseeing  so  many 
lundreds  could  not  well  subsist  without  planting,  he  propoundea 
t  in  his  council,  that  all  the  west  plantations  upon  Connecticut 
iliver,  taken  from  the  English,  should  this  last  summer  be  planted 
vith  Indian  corn  ;  which  was  indeed  in  itself  a  very  prudent  con 
lideration :  To  that  end  he  resolved  to  venture  himself  with  but 
hirty  men  (the  rest  declining  it)  to  fetch  seed  com  from  Seaconk, 
he  next  town  to  Mount  Hope,  leaving  a  body  of  men,  not  fewer 
han  fifteen  hundred  to  follow  him  or  meet  him  about  Seaconk  the 
veek  after.  The  adventure  brought  him  into  a  snare,  from 
vhence  he  could  not  escape :  For  Capt.  George  Denison  of 
Jtonington,  and  Capt.  Avery,  of  New  London,  having  raised 
iorty-seven  English,  the  most  part  volunteers,  with  eighty  Indians, 
wenty  of  which  were  Narragansets,  belonging  to  Ninigret,  com- 
nanded  by  one  called  Catapazet,  the  rest  requods,  under  Cassa- 
inamon,  and  Mohegans  under  Oneco,  son  of  Uncas,  being  now 
ibroad  on  their  thiid  expedition,  which  they  began  March  27th, 
676,  and  ended  on  the  10th  of  April  following :  They  met  witli 
stout  Indian  of  the  enemy's  whom  they  presently  slew,  and  two 
Id  squaws,  that  confessed  Nanunttcnoo,  alias  Canonchet  (those 
hief  Sachems  usually  changing  their  names  at  every  great  dance, 
nd  by  that  name  of  Nanunttenoo  was  he  then  known  was  not  far 
flF)  which  welcome  news  put  new  life  into  the  wearied  soldiers, 
lat  had  traveled  hard  many  days,  and  met  with  no  booty  till  now ; 
specially  when  it  was  confirmed  by  intelligence  the  same  instant, 
rought  m  by  their  scouts,  that  they  met  with  new  tracks,  which 
rought  them  in  view  of  some  called  Blackstones  river,  in  one  of 
rhich  the  said  Sachem  was  at  that  moment  diverting  himself  with 
le  recital  of  Capt.  Pierce's  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a  few 
ays  before,  but  the  alarm  of  the  English  at  that  time  heard  by 
imself,  put  by  that  discourse,  appalled  by  the  suddenness  there- 
f,  as  if  he  had  been  informed  by  secret  item  from  Heaven,  that 
ow  his  own  turn  was  come,  so  as  having  but  7  men  about 
im,  he  sent  up  two  of  them  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  what  the 
mtter  was,  but  they  affrighted  with  the  near  approach  of  the 
Snglish,  at  that  time  with  great  speed  mounting  over  a  fair  cham- 
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TiiiTni  vjti  liie  other  iide  of  the  hill,  ran  by,  as  if  they  wanted  time 
V  x'.l  wiiai  liioy  :kiw  :  prcsenily  he  sent  a  tliird,  who  did  the  like ; 
ihvi  stuiumu  two  mure  on  ihe  same  errand,  one  of  these  last  en- 
.!i»wi\i  with  more  couru^,  or  a  better  sense  of  his  duly,  informed 
iiiu  Ml  s;reiu  liable  riiut  ail  the  EngHsh  army  was  upon  him; 
«iiioit'U(H.>u  liavmj;  :io  tune  :o  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an 
I's^Mjje,  uid  i\K}  means  lo  vietend  himself ;  he  began  to  dodge  with 
hts  [lui^iiers  ;  rtiiinitt:;  r^nind  the  hill  on  the  contrary  side  ;  but  as 
he  wa>  laimmi;  'io  iia^iily  by.  Catapazet,  with  twenty  of  his  fol- 
low fi>,  ^ui\x  I  'ew  i»i  r.iie  Kniilish,  hghtcst  of  foot,  guessed  by  the 
xwiittii'Sj^  K)i  'IIS  -iioupiK  iluii  he  tied  as  if  an  enemy,  which  made 
ihi-iii  :iiiiiii-iiiau-i\  uiku-  the  ehacc  after  him,  as  for  their  lives;  he 
iliiii  \va.^  (lu-  ^w.lter  rMirsiuT  put  him  so  hard  to  it  that  he  cast  off 
iiihl  hi.'s  liiaiikn.  uw\i  'us  silver  laced  coat  (given  him  at  Boston, 
I.H  I  j»ii.'u>;i-  .»l  '.iieii  tijeiidship,  upon  the  renewal  of  his  league  in 

I  >i  iwiKi  -K-ioir)  ukI  '■  vlt  of  peau,  which  made  Catapazet  conclude 
il  v\ii.^  iiir  iii;liL  luLii,  wliieh  made  them  pursue  as  eagerly  as  the 
i»ilu  I  ilivl  ,  NO  US  iluv  fi>ned  him  to  tike  to  the  water,  through 
v%liuii.i.N  'lo  v>un  liaslin^ly  plunged,  his  foot  slipping  upon  a  stone, 

II  iiiaJc  hiiu  tail  iiilo  the  water  so  deep  that  it  wet  nis  gun,  upon 
whh  il  .ut  iiU-iii  hi'  eoiifessed  soon  after,  that  his  heart  and  bowels 
liiiiu\l  wiilini  liuii,  M)  as  he  became  like  a  rotten  stick;  void  of 
Niu'ii^th  lusoiiiiK-ii  as  Olio  Monopoide,  a  Pequod  swiftest  of  foot, 
laui  hoKl  i>i  liiiii  wiiluii  thiriy  rods  of  the  river  side,  without  his 
luaUiiK  any  ivsisiauee ;  thouijh  he  was  a  very  proper  man,  of 
i^oikIIv  siiilurc,  atul  L;i-fal  courage  of  mind,  as  well  as  strength  of 
IhkI\  ,  one  i>t  ihe-  iii>l  Kn^lish  that  came  up  with  him,  was  Rob- 
i-a  St.iiiloii,  a  \oiiiii>  man  that  scarce  had  reached  the  22d  year  of 
hii  ii'y,  v«'i  .itKi-iiiiiiiiii;  lo  ask  him  a  question  or  two,  to  whom 
iliii  iii.iiilv  Sai  lo-iii  1iH)kiii<{  with  a  little  neglect  upon  his  youthful 
lilt  f,  ii-|itii-il  ui  itiukt-n  KiiL»lish,  you  much  child,  no  understand 
III. lilt  I  >  ••!  \\.ii  III  \<»tii-  hnalier  or  your  chief  come,  him  will  I 
.«iiiu«i,  mil  v\.i:  ■i^  i;o(h1  a.N  liis  won.1;  actinjr  herein,  as  if  by  a 
I'liili*  .'■.It  .111  iiirirMi|i.^vi-)iosis,  soMie  old  Roman  ghost  had  pos- 
,..;,. I  ill!  ImmIv  "I  ilus  weslcrn  Pa^an  ;  and  like  Attilius  Kegu- 
l.,.i.  Ii..  v^iiiiM  ii»'i  .i«n'|»l  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered 
hill*.  II 1 11  lit  ill  li  (III  liiH  aciount)  low  condition  of  compliance  with 
ill .  I.  Mil  1 1  ill.  trill -SI  I  ii;  to  Hi' I  id  an  old  (-ounsellor  of  his  to  make  any 

lu  .1 iliii  WIN,  tiyuiL;  he  knew  the  Indians  would  not  yield'; 

iiiit  ni'Ui'  )iii>l*iil>lv  he  waK  not  willing  they  should,  choosing  rather 
iii  ^.|i  nlii  !•  tii'1  x'swi,  aiul  hiM  [M-iople^s  lives,  to  his  private  humour 
,,{  ii.vi.iiui.,  iUiii  ninety  to  provide  for  his  own  and  their  safety,  by 
iiii^amiilM^  iho  \  iMititeU  of  H  |M*ace,  so  necessary  for  the  gener^ 

'  ^\\'»  |(o  i  oiiUiiuiiii;  in  the  same  obstinate  resolution,  was 
IfM^Hi  lo  SUMUiiKton,  where  he  was  shot  to  death  by 
|iWH  ^MnlUyi  «i*.  tho  young  Sachem  of  the  Mohegaiis, 
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and  two  of  the  Pequods  of  like  quality.  This  was  the  confusion 
of  a  damned  wretch,  that  had  often  opened  his  mouth  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  the  Uving  God,  and  those  that  make  a  profession 
thereof.  He  was  told  at  large  of  his  breach  of  faith,  and  how  he 
boasted  he  would  not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoog,  or  the  parins  of 
a  Wampanoog's  nail,  that  he  would  bum  the  English  in  their 
houses ;  to  which  he  replied,  others  were  as  forward  for  the  war 
as  himself:  and  that  he  desired  to  hear  no  more  thereof.  And 
when  he  was  told  his  sentence  was  to  die,  he  said,  he  liked  it 
well,  that  he  should  die  before  his  heart  was  soft,  or  had  spoken 
any  thing  unworthy  of  himself.  He  told  the  English  before  they 
put  him  to  death,  that  the  killing  him  would  not  end  the  war ;  but 
It  was  a  considerable  step  thereunto,  nor  did  it  live  much  loneer 
after  his  death,  at  least  not  in  those  parts  ;  for  after  Sudbury  iignt, 
when  the  sun  of  their  hopes  was  at  its  highest;  April  the  18th 
following,  it  visibly  declined,  till  it  set  in  a  night  of  obscure  and 
utter  darkness  upon  them  all,  as  is  to  be  feared.'' 

Surprisal  of  Groton,  "  The  surprisal  of  Groton  was  after  this 
manner :  On  March  2d,  the  Indians  came  in  the  night  and  rifled 
eight  or  nine  houses,  and  carried  away  some  cattle  and  alarmed 
the  town. 

On  March  9th,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  a  parcel  of  Indians 
having  two  days  lurked  in  the  town,  and  taken  possession  of  three 
out  houses,  and  feasted  themselves  with  com,  divers  swine  and 
poultry,  (which  they  there  seized)  lay  in  ambush  for  two  carts, 
which  went  from  their  garrison  to  fetch  in  some  hay,  attended 
with  four  men,  two  of  which  espying  the  enemy,  made  a  difficult 
escape,  the  other  two  were  set  upon,  and  one  of  them  slain,  stript 
naked,  his  body  mangled,  and  dragged  into  the  highway,  and  laid 
on  his  back  in  a  most  shameful  manner :  the  other  taken  captive, 
and  afterwards  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  the  enemy  not  concurring 
in  the  manner  of  it,  execution  was  deferred,  and  he  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  escaped  by  a  bold  attempt  the  night  before  he  was 
designed  to  have  been  slaughtered,  and  fled  to  the  garrison  at 
Lancaster,  the  cattle  in  bom  towns  wounded,  and  five  of  them 
slain. 

March  13th  was  the  day  when  the  enemy  came  in  a  full  body, 
by  their  own  account  four  hundred,  and  thought  by  the  inhabitants 
to  be  not  many  less.  The  town  was  at  this  time,  (having  been 
put  into  a  frignt  by  the  sad  catastrophe  of  Lancaster,  the  next  bor- 
dering town)  gathered  into  five  garrisons,  four  of  which  were  so 
near  together,  as  to  be  able  to  command  from  one  to  the  other, 
between  which  were  the  cattle  belonging  to  those  families,  driven 
into  pastures,  which  afterwards  proved  their  preservation;  the 
other  was  near  a  mile  distant  from  the  rest. 

This  morning  the  Indians  (having  in  the  night  placed  them- 
2i» 
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selves  in  several  parts  of  the  town)  made  their  onset ;  which  be- 
san  near  the  four  garrisons,  for  a  body  of  them  having  placed 
themselves  in  ambuscade,  behind  a  hill,  near  one  of  the  gainaoDS 
two  of  them  made  discovery  of  themselves,  as  if  they  had  stood 
upon  discovery.  At  this  time  divers  of  the  people,  not  suspecting 
any  such  matter  (for  the  day  before  many  had  been  upon  dis- 
covery many  miles,  and  found  no  signs  of  an  enemy  being  so  near) 
were  attending  their  occasions,  some  foddering  their  cattle,  some 
milking  their  cows,  of  whom  tlie  enemy  might  easily  have  made 
a  seizure,  but  God  prevented :  they  naving  another  design  in 
hand,  as  soon  after  appeared.  These  two  Indians  were  at  length 
espyed,  and  the  alarm  given ;  whereupon  the  most  of  the  men  in 
the  next  garrison,  and  some  also  in  the  second  (which  was  about 
eight  or  nine  poles  distant)  drew  out  and  went  to  surprise  those 
two  Indians,  who  kept  their  station  till  our  men  reached  the  brow 
of  the  hil],  then  arose  in  the  ambush  and  discharged  a  volley  upon 
them,  which  caused  a  disorderly  retreat  or  rather  a  rout,  in  which 
one  was  slain,  and  three  others  wounded.  Meanwhile  another 
ambush  had  risen,  and  come  upon  the  back  side  of  the  ganisou 
so  deserted  of  men,  and  pulled  down  the  pallisadoes.  The  sol- 
diery in  this  rout,  retreated  not  to  their  own,  but  passed  by  to  the 
next  garrison,  the  women  and  children  meanwhile  exposed  to 
hassard,  but  by  the  goodness  of  God  made  a  safe  escape  to  the 
other  fortified  house,  without  any  harm,  leaving  their  substance 
to  the  enemy,  who  made  a  prey  of  it,  and  spent  the  residue  of  the 
day  in  removing  the  com  and  household  stim,  (in  which  loss  fire 
fiimilies  were  impoverished)  and  firing  upon  the  other  garrison; 
here  also  they  took  some  cattle.  No  sooner  was  the  signal  given 
by  the  first  volley  of  shot,  but  immediately  in  several  parts  of  the 
town  at  once,  did  the  smoke  arise,  they  firing  the  houses. 

In  the  afternoon  they  used  a  stratagem  not  unlike  the  other,  to 
have  surprised  the  single  garrison,  but  God  prevented.  An  okL 
Indian  passed  along  the  street  with  a  black  sheep  on  his  back, 
with  a  slow  pace,  as  one  decripid ;  they  made  several  shot  at  him, 
at  which  several  issued  out  to  have  taken  liim  alive,  but  the  watch- 
man seasonably  espying  an  ambush,  behind  the  house,  gave  the 
signal,  whereby  they  were  prevented. 

The  Tiight  foUowmg  the  enemy  lodged  in  the  town,  some  of 
them  in  the  garrison  they  had  siuprised,  but  the  body  of  them  in 
an  adjacent  valley  where  they  made  themselves  merry  after  their 
savage  manner.  The  next  morning  they  gave  two  or  three  vcdlies 
at  Capt.  Parker's  garrison,  and  so  marched  ofi",  fearing  as  was 
thoi^nt,  that  supply  might  be  near  at  hand. 

This  assault  of  theirs  was  managed  with  their  wonted  subtle^ 
and  barbarous  cruelty ;  for  they  stript  the  body  of  him  whom 
they  had  slain  in  the  fihrst  onset,  and  then  cutting  off  his  head. 
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fixed  it  upon  a  pole,  looking  towards  his  own  land.  The  corpse 
of  the  man  slain  the  week  before,  they  dug  up  out  of  his  grave, 
they  cut  off  his  head  and  one  leg,  ancl  set  them  upon  poles,  and 
stript  off  his  winding  sheet.  An  infant  which  they  foimd  dead, 
in  the  house  first  surprised,  they  cut  in  pieces,  wnich  afterward 
they  cast  to  the  swine.  There  were  about  forty  dweUing  houses 
burnt  at  that  time,  besides  other  buildings.  This  desolation  was 
followed  with  the  breaking  up  the  town,  and  scattering  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  removal  of  the  candlestick  after  it  had  been  there 
seated  above  twelve  years. 

Concerning  the  surprising  of  Groton,  March  13,  there  was  not 
any  thing  much  more  material  than  what  is  already  mentioned, 
save  only  the  insolency  of  Jolm  Monoco,  or  one  eyed  John,  the 
chief  captain  of  the  Indians  in  that  design ;  who  having  by  a 
sudden  surprisal  early  in  the  morning,  seized  upon  a  garrison 
house  in  one  end  of  the  town,  continued  to  it,  plundering  what 
was  there  ready  at  hand,  all  that  day ;  and  at  night  did  very  fa- 
miliarly in  appearance,  call  out  to  Capt.  Parker,  mat  was  lodged 
in  anwier  garrison  house,  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
course with  him,  whom  he  called  his  old  neighbor ;  dilating  upon 
the  cause  of  the  war,  and  putting  an  end  to  it  by  a  friendly  peace ; 
yet  oft  mixing  bitter  sarcasms,  with  several  blasphemous  scoffs 
and  taunts,  at  their  praying  and  worshipping  God  in  the  meeting 
house,  *which  he  deridingly  said  he  had  burnt.  Among  other 
thinCT  which  he  boastingly  uttered  that  night,  he  said  he  burnt 
Me&eld,  (though  it  be  not  known  whether  he  was  there  person- 
ally present  or  not)  Lancaster,  and  that  now  he  would  bum  that 
town  of  Groton,  and  the  next  time  he  would  bum  Chelmsford, 
Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  Bos- 
ton, adding  at  last  in  their  dialect,  what  me  will,  me  do.  Not 
much  unlike  the  proud  Assyrian  (if  his  power  had  been  equal  to 
his  pride)  sometimes  threatened  against  Jemsalem,  but  was  by 
the  remarkable  providence  of  God,  so  confounded  within  a  few 
months  after,  that  he  was  bereft  of  his  four  hundred  and  fourscore 
(of  which  he  now  boasted)  and  only  with  a  few  more  bragado- 
cios  like  himself,  Sagamore  Sam,  old  Jethro,  and  the  Sagamore 
of  Quabaog,  were  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  seen  (not  long 
before  the  writing  of  this)  marching  towards  the  gallows  (through 
Boston  streets,  which  he  threatenea  to  bum  at  his  pleasure)  with 
a  halter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the  town^s 
end,  Sept.  26th,  in  this  present  year,  1776.** 

Capt.  Wadsworth  slain.  "  The  Indians  having  bumt  the  de- 
serted houses  at  Marlborough,  April  17th,  the  next  day  they  set 
upon  Sudbury  with  all  their  mignt  (hoping  'tis  probable)  to  do 
there  as  they  had  done  at  the  towns  next  beyond  it.  Thev  did  at 
the  first  prevail  so  far  as  to  consume  sevenJ  houses  ana  bams, 
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and  kill  scvcril  persons,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  English,  that  came 
fixim  Concord  to  assist  tlieir  neighbors  at  Sudbury,  a  town  distant 
five  miles  from  them,  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  alarm,  who  mift- 
warcs  were  surpiised  near  a  garrison,  in  hopes  of  getting  some 
advantage  upon  a  small  party  of  Uie  enemy  that  presented  them- 
selves in  a  meadow ;  a  great  number  of  the  Indians  that  lay  nn- 
seen  in  the  bushes,  suddc^nly  rose  up,  and  intercepting  the  passage 
to  the  garrison  house,  killed  and  took  them  all. 

But  our  sorrows  and  losses  that  day  are  not  yet  come  to  their 
height ;  for  in  the  same  day,  that  resolute,  stout-hearted  seedier, 
Capt.  Wadsworth  (who  not  long  before,  with  not  above  forty  men, 
rescued  Lancaster,  when  it  was  in  danger  to  have  been  all  lost  at 
once)  being  sent  from  Boston  with  fifty  soldiers  to  reUeve  Maribo- 
rough,  liaving  marched  twenty  five  miles  and  then  understanding 
the  enemy  was  gone  through  ilie  woods  toward  Sudbury.  This 
wearied  company,  l>efore  ever  ihcy  had  taken  any  consideniUe 
rest,  marched  inuncdiatcly  back  toward  Sudbury  (that  lies  ten 
miles  nearer  Boston)  and  being  come  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  espied  a  party  of  Indians  not  far  from  them,  about  an  hun- 
dred, not  more — as  they  conceived,  these  they  might  easily  deal 
with  ;  who  retiring  back  a  while,  drew  Capt.  Wadsworth  and  hii 
company  above  a  mile  into  tlie  woods,  when  on  a  sudden  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy  appeared,  about  five  himdred  as  was  thoudit, 
who  compassing  tliem  around,  forced  them  to  the  top  of  an  niU, 
where  they  made  very  stout  resistance  a  considerable  while ;  but 
tlie  night  drawing  on,  and  some  of  the  company  beginning  lo 
scatter  from  the  rest,  their  fellows  were  forced  to  follow  tliem,  so 
as  the  enemy  taking  the  chace,  pursued  them  on  every  side,  a* 
tliey  made  too  liasty  a  retreat,  by  which  accident,  being  so  mndi 
overpowered  by  the  enemy's  numbers,  they  were  most  of  them 
lost.  The  Captain  himself,  with  one  Capt.  Brocklebank  (a  choice 
spirited  man,  much  lainenled  by  the  town  of  Rowley  to  which  he 
belonged)  and  some  others  thai  fell  into  his  company  as  he 
marched  along,  scarce  twenty  escaping  in  all ;  so  as  another 
Captain  and  his  fifty  men  perished  at  that  time,  as  brave  soUieis 
as  any  ever  employed  in  the  present  service. 

Thus  as  in  former  attempts  of  like  nature  too  much  courage 
and  eagerness  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  hath  added  another  fiiul 
blow  to  this  poor  country. 

The  same  day  another  party  of  the  English  coming  from  Brook- 
field,  whither  they  were  sent  as  a  convoy  with  provisions  for  the 
garrison  were  in  danger  likewise  of  falling  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  Indians,  yet  riding  upon  a  good  speed,  and  keeping  their 
ffuns  always  ready  presented  against  them  they  met,  they  never 
durst  fire  at  them  ;  only  three  or  four  having  unadvisedly  mst  dis- 
cLaiged  their  guns  against  the  enemy,  and  tailing  too  much  in  the 
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r  cf  their  company,  were  cut  off  and  lost.  It  is  reported  by 
M  that  afterwards  escaped,  how  they  cruelly  tortured  five  or 
of  the  English  that  night.  Yet  whatever  their  success  was 
\  day,  it  was  observed  by  some  (at  that  time  their  prisoners, 
I  since  released)  that  they  seemed  very  pensive  after  tncy  came 
their  quarters,  shewing  no  such  signs  of  rejoicing  as  they 
ally  were  wont  to  do  in  like  cases ;  whether  for  the  loss  of 
le  of  their  own  coiapany  in  that  day^s  enterprise  (said  to  be  an 
idred  and  twenty)  or  whether  it  was  the  Devil  in  whom  they 
itody  that  deceived  them,  and  to  whom  they  made  their  address 
day  before,  by  sundry  conjurations  of  their  powaws?  Or 
Bther  it  were  by  any  dread  that  the  Almighty  sent  upon  their 
crable  blasphemies,  which  it  is  said  they  used  in  torturing  of 
15  of  their  poor  captives  (bidding  Jesus  come  and  deliver  them 
of  their  hands  from  death,  if  he  could)  we  leave  as  uncertain 
iigfa  some  have  so  reported,  yet  sure  it  is  that  after  this  day 
f  never  prospered  in  any  attempt  they  made  against  the  £ng« 
p  but  were  continually  scatterea  and  broken,  till  they  were  in  a 
iner  all  consumed.'' 

UZ  Fight  {at  Turner* s  Falls.) — "  The  great  company  of  the  ene- 
tfaat  stayed  on  that  side  of  the  country,  and  about  Watchuset  hills, 
in  the  rest  went  towards  Plymouth,  though  they  had  been  disap- 
ited  in  their  planting  by  the  death  of  Canonchet,  were  loth  to  lose 
advantage  of  the  fishing  season  then  coming  in;  wherefore,  bar- 
■eated  themselves  near  the  upper  falls  of  Connecticut  river,  not 
from  Deerfield,  and  perceiving  that  the  English  forces  were  now 
im  off  from  the  lower  towns  of  Hadley  and  Northampton,  now 
then  took  advantages  to  plunder  them  of  their  cattle,  and  not  fear- 
any  assault  from  our  soldiers,  grew  a  little  secure,  while  they 
«  upon  their  fishing  design,  insomuch  that  a  couple  of  English 
I  lately  taken  captive  by  the  enemy,  and  making  their  escape,  ac- 
inted  their  friends  at  home  how  secure  they  lay  in  those  places, 
cb  so  animated  the  inhabitants  of  Hadley,  Hatfield  and  Northamp- 
that  they  being  willing  to  be  revenged  for  the  loss  of  their  cattle, 
den  other  preceding  mischiefs,  took  up  a  resolution  with  what 
Qgth  they  could  raise  among  themselves  (partly  out  of  garrison 
tiers  and  partly  of  the  inhabitants)  to  make  an  assault  upon  them, 
ch  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  little  more  deliberation,  waiting  for 
coming  of  supplies,  expected  from  Hartford,  might  have  proved 
til  business  to  all  the  said  Indians  ;  yet  was  the  victory  obtained 
e  considerable  than  at  6rst  was  apprehended ;  for  not  having  nnich 
re  an  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men  in  their  company,  they 
ched  above  twenty  miles  silently  in  the  dead  of  night.  May  18th, 
came  upon  the  said  Indians  a  little  before  break  of  day,  whom 
r  4bund  almost  in  a  dead  sleep,  without  any  scouts  abroad,  or 
ching  about  their  wigwams  at  home ;  for  in  the  evening  they  had 
le  themselves  merry  with  new  milk  and  roast  beef,  having  lately 
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driven  away  many  of  their  milk  cows,  as  an  English  wonan 
that  was  niade  to  milk  them. 

When  they  came  near  the  Indians'  rendezvous,  they  alighted  cff 
their  horses,  and  tied  them  to  some  young  trees  at  a  quarter  of  m  nBi 
distance,  so  marching  up,  they  fired  hriskly  into  their  wigwams,  kil> 
ling  many  upon  the  place,  and  frighting  others  with  the  sudden  alani 
of  their  guns,  and  made  them  run  into  the  river,  where  the  swiftaen 
of  the  stream  carrying  them  down  a  steep  fall,  they  perished  in  ths 
waters,  some  getting  into  canoes  (small  boats  made  of  the  baik  «f 
birch  trees)  which  proved  to  them  a  Charon's  boat,  being  sunk,  or 
overset  by  the  shooting  of  our  men,  delivered  them  into  the  like  daoMr 
of  the  waters,  giving  them  thereby  a  passport  into  the  other  wood: 
Others  of  them  creeping  for  shelter  under  the  banks  of  the  mtf 
river,  were  espied  by  our  men  and  killed  with  their  swords :  Capt  Hol- 
yoke  killing  five,  young  and  old,  with  his  own  hands,  from  undsr  a 
bank.  When  the  Indians  were  first  awaked  with  the  thunder  of  thor 
guns,  they  cried  out  Mohawks,  Mohawks,  as  if  their  own  native  ens* 
mies  had  been  upon  them ;  but  the  dawning  of  the  light  soon  notified 
their  error,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the  danger. 

Such  as  came  back^spake  sparingly  of  the  number  slain ;  some  s^ 
they  could  not  in  reason  be  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  of  thea 
that  must  necessarily  perish  in  the  midst  of  so  many  instrume&ts  «f 
destruction  managed  against  them  with  such  disadvantages  to  thm* 
selves.  Some  of  their  prisoners  afterwards  owned  that  they  lost 
above  300  in  that  camisado,  some  whereof  were  principal  men  S^ 
chems,  and  some  of  their  best  fighting  men  that  were  left,  which  madi 
the  victory  more  considerable  than  else  it  would  have  been ;  nor  dii 
they  seem  ever  to  have  recovered  themselves  after  this  defeat,  hdt 
their  ruin  immediately  followed  upon  it.  Yet  such  was  the  awM 
hand  of  Providence  in  the  close  of  this  victory,  mixing  much  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  that  it  might  well  be  called  a  costly  victory  to  thi 
conquerors,  that  so  no  flesh  should  glory  in  itself. 

The  Indians  that  lay  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  after  they 
recovered  themselves  and  discovered  the  small  number  of  them  thai 
assailed  them,  turned  head  upon  the  English,  who  in  their  retreit 
were  a  little  disordered  for  want  of  the  help  of  the  eldest  Ci^laiB 
that  was  so  enfeebled  by  sickness  before  he  set  out,  that  he  was  no 
way  able  for  want  of  bodily  strength  (not  any  way  defective  for  wasl 
of  skill  or  courage)  to  assist  or  direct  in  making  the  retreat :  For 
some  of  the  enemy  fell  upon  the  guards  that  kept  the  horses,  olheii 
pursued  them  in  the  rear,  so  as  our  men  sustained  very  much  damagi 
as  they  retired,  missing  after  their  returns  thirty-eight  of  their  men; 
and  if  Capt.  Holyoke  had  not  played  the  man  at  a  more  than  ordotaif 
rate,  sometimes  in  the  front  sometimes  in  the  flank  and  rear,  at  a  laid 
business  to  the  assailants.  The  said  Captain  Holyoke's  horse  wai 
shot  down  under  him,  and  himself  ready  to  be  assaulted  by  many  of 
the  Indians,  just  coming  upon  him,  but  discharging  his  pistols  iqMMl 
one  or  two  of  them,  whom  he  presently  dispatched,  and  a  friend  caah 
ing  to  his  rescue,  he  was  saved,  and  so  carried  off  the  soldiers  wiA- 
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any  further  loss.  It  is  confidently  reported  by  some  that  were 
diaie  present  at  this  engagement,  that  one  told  above  an  hundred  In- 
left  dead  upon  the  place;  and  another  affirmed  that  he  told 
an  hundred  and  forty  swimming  down  the  falls,  none  of  which 
obserred  to  get  alive  to  the  shore  save  one.  The  loss  that  be- 
U  oar  men  in  the  retreat  was  occasioned  principally  by  the  bodily 
visakness  of  Capt  Turner,  unable  to  manage  his  charge  any  longer, 

Caome*  say  they  wanted  powder,  which  forced  them  to  retire  as 
as  they  could  by  Capt.  Turner's  order.  It  is  also  said  by  one 
ament  at  the  fight,  that  seven  or  eight  in  the  rear  of  the  English, 
HnNigh  haste,  missed  their  way,  it  being  a  cloudy  dark  morning,  and 
never  heard  of  again  ;  and  without  doubt  fell  into  the  Indians* 
ly  and  it  is  feared  some  of  them  were  tortured." 


Death  of  Philip, — "  About  this  time  several  parties  of  Enriish 
iridiin  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  were  willing  to  have  a  hand  m  so 
lobd  a  matter  as  catching  of  Philip  would  be,  who  perceiving 
nat  he  was  now  going  down  the  wind,  were  willing  to  hasten  his 
Ul«  Amongst  others,  a  small  party  went  out  of  Bridgewater, 
Fidy  dlsty  upon  a  discovery,  and  by  providence  were  directed  to 
hn  upon  a  company  of  Indians  where  Philip  was ;  they  came. up 
nth  them,  and  killed  some  of  his  particular  friends :  Philip  him- 
Mlf  was  next  to  his  uncle  that  was  shot  down,  and  had  the  soldier 
hilt  had  his  choice  which  to  shoot  at,  known  which  had  been  the 
cUht  bird,  he  might  as  well  have  taken  him  as  his  uncle ;  but, 
l»  said  Uiat  he  had  not  long  cut  off  his  hair  that  he  might  not  be 
known :  The  party  that  did  this  exploit  were  few  in  number,  and 
herefore  not  being  able  to  keep  together  close  in  the  rear,  that 
:mmng  fox  escaped  away  through  bushes  undiscemed  in  the  rear 
if  the  English :  That  which  was  most  remarkable  in  this  design, 
iraa  that  trembling  fear  appeared  to  be  upon  the  Indians  at  mis 
jmey  insomuch  that  one  of  them  having  a  gun  in  his  hand,  well 
iomded,  yet  was  not  able  to  fire  it  off,  but  suffered  an  English  sol- 
fibr  to  come  close  up  to  his  breast,  and  so  shot  him  down,  Uie 
idler  not  being  able  to  make  any  resistance ;  nor  were  any  of  the 
fiudish  hurt  at  that  time. 

•Phe  like  terror  was  seen  in  others  at  that  time ;  for  within  two 
bjB  after,  Capt.  Church,  the  terror  of  the  Indians  in  Plymouth 
mony,  marchmg  in  pursuit  of  Philip  with  about  30  Englishmen 
nd  io  reconciled  Indians,  took  23  of  the  enemy,  and  the  next 

5  following  them  by  their  tracks,  fell  upon  their  head-quarters, 
killed  and  took  about  130  of  them,  losing  only  one  man. 
.  PUIip,  like  a  savage  wild  beast,  having  ^en  nunted  by  the 
Bbglish  forces  througn  the  woods  above  an  hundred  miles  back 
md  and  forward,  at  last  was  driven  to  his  own  den  upon  Mount 
Oppe,  where  he  retired  wiUi  a  few  of  his  best  friends  into  a 
finrnff  which  proved  but  a  prison  to  keep  him  fast  till  the  met- 
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scngcrs  of  death  came  by  divine  permission  to  execute 
upon  him,  which  was  thus  accompHshed. 

Such  had  been  his  inveterate  malice  and  wickedness  agaiMf 
the  EngUsh,  that  despairing  of  mercy  from  them,  he  couU  not 
bear  tliat  any  tiling  should  be  suggested  to  him  about  a  peace,  in- 
somuch that  he  caused  one  of  ms  confederates  to  be  killed  for 
propounding  an  expedient  of  peace  ;  which  so  provoked  some  of 
his  company,  not  altogether  so  desperate  as  himself,  that  one  of 
them  fled  to  Rhode  Island,  whither  the  brave  Captain  Clmidi 
was  newly  retired  to  recruit  his  men  for  a  little  time,  being  nmch 
tired  with  hard  marches  all  that  week,  informing  them  that  Philq> 
was  fled  to  a  swamp  in  Mount  Hope,  whither  he  wouU  under- 
take to  lead  them  that  would  pursue  him.    This  was  wekxxne 
news,  and  the  best  cordial  for  such  martial  spirits ;  whereupon  he 
immediately,  with  a  small  company  of  men,  part  English  and  put 
Indians,  began  another  march,  which  shall  prove  fatal  to  Phlmp^ 
and  end  that  controvei-sy  between  tlie  English  and  him:  For 
coming  very  early  to  the  side  of  the  swamp,  his  soldiers  b^an 
to  surround  it,  and  (whetlier  the  devil  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
that  night  as  he  did  unto  Saul,  foreboding  his  tragical  end,  it  mil- 
ters not)  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape  out  of  a 
swamp,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart  by  an  Indian  of  his  own 
nation,  as  it  is  said,  that  had  all  this  w^hile  preserved  a  neutrality 
until  this  time,  but  now  had  the  casting  vote  in  his  power,  l^ 
which  he  determined  the  quarrel  that  had  been  so  long  in  sus- 
pense.    In  him  is  fulfilled  what  was  said  in  the  prophet.  Wo  to 
thee  that  spoilest,  and  thou  wast  not  spoiled,  and  dealest  treach- 
erously, and  they  dealt  not  treacherously  with  thee ;  when  thoii 
shalt  cease  to  spoil  thou  shalt  be  spoiled,  and  when  thou  shidt— 
make  an  end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal  treacherously  ^ 
with  thee. 

With  Philip  at  this  time  fell  five  of  his  trustiest  followers,  of^ 
whom  one  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  his  chief  captain,  that  had^ 
shot  the  first  gim  at  the  English  the  yc^r  before.  This  was  doae^ 
the  12th  day  of  August,  1676,  a  remarkable  testimony  of  divines 
favor  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  who  had  for  the  former  sac—-* 
cesses,  appointed  the  17th  day  of  August  following,  to  be 
as  a  day  of  solenm  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God. 

Capture  of  Annawan,     *'  The  next  that  was  seized  was  one  Anna^^ 
wan,  a  very  subtle,  politic  fellow,  and  one  of  Philip's  chief  counsel— 
loTS ;  he  had  about  twelve  men,  and  as  many  women  and  children  iit 
his  company,  who  were  discovered  by  their  shooting  at  the  Englisb 
horses,  and  cattle ;  some  of  whom  being  taken,  they  made  kMMra 
the  rest.     Church  at  that  time  had  but  five  Encrliahmen  and  tweoty 
Indians.    The  place  where  this  Annawan  had  betaken  himself,  wai 
aledge  of  rocks  inaccessibls  but  at  one  place,  whii^  by  s  iew  hwdi 
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Capture  of  Annaaan. 
migfat  easily  have  been  defended  against  a  great  number  of  assail- 
Bnts.  Bat  Capt.  Church  by  direction  got  up  to  their  wigwams  before 
ihey  were  aware  of  it ;  and  presently  told  Annawan  that  he  came  to 
■up  with  him ;  whereupon  Annawan  (who  had  fallen  flat  upon  tho 
euib.  expectirg  to  have  his  head  cut  off)  looked  up  and  cried  trndna^ 
in  their  lasguage,  thank  you,  as  one  bein^  much  affected  with  tho 
generosity  of  our  English  Captain ;  they  found  some  of  the  Englieh 
beef  hoiiing  in  the  kettles.  AIYer  supper  he  had  much  discourse  with 
the  said  Annawan,  they  lay  down  to  sleep  together  in  .the  wigwam  ; 
Capt.  Church  laying  one  of  his  le^  upon  Annawan,  and  the  other 
upon  his  son,  that  he  might  have  notice  if  any  of  them  should  offer  to 
■tir.  After  midnight  Annawan  rose  up,  and  Capt.  Church  was  pre- 
sently awake,  and  intended  to  watch  after  his  prisoner.  He  thought 
St  Rrst  he  might  have  gone  forth  upon  some  necessary  occasion  ;  but 
not  long  after  he  relumed  again,  having  fetched  out  of  a  swamp  hard 
bj-,  two  horns  of  powder,  and  a  large  belt  of  peag,  supposed  to  bo 
Philip's  hell,  all  which  he  delivered  to  Captain  Church,  in  a  way  at 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  courtesy.  Amongst  other  discourses 
that  passed  between  them  concerning  the  occasion  of  the  war,  and 
canying  it  on,  the  Indian  would  fain  have  excused  Philip,  and  laid 
the  blame  upon  the  praying  Indians  (as  they  are  distinguished  from 
others  by  that  character)  and  others  of  the  younger  sort  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  coming  with  their  several  tales  (which  he  likened  to 
sticks  laid  on  a  heap)  till  by  a  multitude  of  them  a  great  tire  came  to 
be  kindled.  Tliey  make  much  use  of  parabolical  expressions  :  for  so 
said  Solomon,  where  no  wood  is  there  the  tire  goeth  out ;  so  wher« 
there  is  no  tale-hearer,  the  strife  ceaseth,  Prov.  26,  20.     But  Philip 
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had  had  large  and  long  experience  of  the  gentleness  and  kindness  of 
the  English,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  people,  so  as  unless  he  had 
borne  an  evil  and  malicious  mind  against  the  English,  he  would  nerer 
have  hearkened  to  those  stories,  contrary  to  his  faiihful  promises  and 
allegiance. 

The  said  Annawan  confessed  also  that  he  did  believe  by  all  those 
late  occurrences  that  there  was  a  great  God  that  overruled  all ;  and 
that  he  had  found  that  whatever  ho  had  done  to  any  of  those,  whether 
Indians  or  English,  the  same  was  brought  upon  himself  in  after  time. 
He  confessed  also  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the  English 
which  they  had  taken  alive,  ten  in  one  duy,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured,  and  now  he  could  not  but  soe 
the  justice  of  the  great  God  upon  himself,  with  many  other  things  of 
a  like  nature.  But  whatever  his  confessions  of  this  nature  were, 
being  forced  from  him  by  the  power  of  conscience,  after  he  was  de- 
livered up  to  authority,  he  was  put  to  death,  as  he  justly  had  de« 
served.*' 

Conclusion  of  Philip^s  War,  After  tlie  death  of  Philip,  the 
Indians  ffcneraUy  submitted  to  the  English  ;  or  fled,  and  iiicor- 

E orated  tnemselves  with  distant  and  strange  nations.  In  this  shorl 
ut  destructive  war  about  six  hundred  persons,  composing  the 
flower  of  the  strength  of  New  England  fell  in  battle,  or  were  mur- 
dered by  the  enemy ;  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  and  about  six  hundred  buildings,  chiefly  dwelling  houses, 
were  burnt.  About  every  eleventh  family  had  been  burned  out, 
and  every  eleventh  soldier  had  perislicd. 

Within  twenty  days  after  Philip  kindled  the  war  at  the  south- 
ward, the  flame  oroke  out  in  the  most  northeasterly  part  of  the 
countiy,  at  the  distance  of  200  miles ;  and  in  the  year  1675  and 
1676,  most  of  the  plantations  in  the  province  of  Maine,  with  those 
on  the  river  Piscataqua,  partook  in  the  general  calamity.  After 
the  death  of  Philip,  the  Massachusetts  forces,  wiiich  were  then 
at  liberty  to  turn  tneir  arms  in  that  quarter,  surprised  about  400 
of  the  Eastern  Indians  at  Cochecho  (Sept.  6, 1676)  and  took  them 
prisoners.  One  half  of  them  being  found  accessory  to  the  late 
rebellion,  seven  or  eight,  who  were  known  to  have  killed  any 
Englishmen,  were  conuemned  and  hanged ;  the  rest  were  sold  in 
foreign  parts  for  slaves.  These  were  called  straiige  Indians,  who 
had  fled  from  the  southward,  and  taken  refuge  among  the  Pena- 
cooks.  This  stroke  humbled  the  Indians  in  the  east,  although 
the  war  continued  until  the  spring  of  1678>" — Holmes^  Annals. 
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FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WARS. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  tlie. English  colonies,  particularly  those  of  New  England 
and  New  York  were  often  harrassed  by  frequent  wars  with  the 
French  and  Indians.  The  French  settled  in  Canada  as  early  as 
1608,  and  explored  the  country  bordering  on  the  lakes.  They 
were  the  first  discoverers  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and 
claimed  the  territory  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In 
order  to  strengthen  their  claims  and  possessions  they  attempted  to 
estabhsh  a  chain  of  forts  from  Canada  to  Florida,  back  of  the 
English  settlements.  They  also  used  much  art,  to  gain  over  the 
Tarioos  tribes  to  their  interests,  in  which  they  were  generally  sue* 
cesaful.  The  Indians  instigated,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
the  French,  cam^  down  upon  the  English,  destroyed  their  settle- 
ments, and  murdered  or  carried  away  captive  the  inhabitants. 
These  and  other  injuries  were  soon  succceaed  by  open  war. 

Destruction  of  Schenectady.  The  war  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  Endand,  commonly  callea  '^  King  Wil^ 
UariCs  War^  commenced  in'  1690  and  continued  about  sev^ 
years.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  Count  Frontenac,  ffovernor  of 
Canada,  fitted  out  three  expeditions  against  the  colonies — one 
against  New  York,  a  second  against  New  Hampshire,  and  a  third 
against  the  province  of  Maine.  The  following  relating  of  the  de- 
struction of  Schenectady  is  extracted  from  the  account  given  in 
Mr.  Drake's  "  Book  of  the  Indians"  (Book  1 .) 

'•  After  two  and  twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Sche- 
nectady, February  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50 
Caughncwaga  Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised 
Albany ;  but  their  march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by 
the  deepness  of  the  snow  and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of 
attempting  any  thin<^  offensive,  they  had  hcarly  decided  to  surrender 
themselves  to  the  first  English  they  should  meet,  such  was  their  dis- 
tressed situation,  in  a  camp  of  suow,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  devoted 
settlement.  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from  the  disgrace. 
They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered  Sche- 
nectady without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they 
had  staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  their  business  required,  they  with- 
drew to  their  fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new 
courage  into  the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related. 
The  bloody  tragedy  commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Sat- 
urday night ;  and,  that  every  house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the 
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same  lime,  the  enemy  divideil  themselves  into  parties  of  six  or  seres 
men  <>Bcfa.  Although  the  town  was  empaled,  no  one  thought  it  neces- 
<aiy  to  close  the  gales,  even  at  night,  presuming  the  severity  of  the 
season  was  a  EufHcient  security ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the  aj^Hoaclt 
of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  wen 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended 
to  guard.  The  same  inhuman  barbarilies  now  followed,  that  were  af- 
terwards perpetrated  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal. 
•Nolongue,'  said  Colonel  SehvyUr,  'can  express  the  cruel  ties  that 
were  committed.'  Sixty  three  houses,  and  the  church,  were  inune- 
diately  in  a  blaze.  Eneiettle  women,  in  their  expiring  agontea,  saw 
their  infanta  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first  delivered  by  the  knife  of 
the  midnight  asBasain  !  Sixty  three  persons  were  put  to  death,  and 
twenty  seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 
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Destruction  of  Schenectady. 

A  few  persons  fled  towards  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their 
night-clothes ;  the  horror  of  whoae  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
a  great  faU  of  snow  ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  soTerityof 
the  frost.  With  these  poor  fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany, 
and  that  place  was  in  dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  suot 
occasions,  supposed  ibe  enemy  to  have  been  seven  times  more  nu- 
merous than  they  really  were.  About  noon,  the  next  day,  the  envarr 
set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they  could  carry  with 
them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest,  with 
alt  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time, 
was  Captain  Alexander  Glen.     He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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iTer,  and  was  suffered  to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many 
'Vench  prisoners  from  torture  and  slavery,  who  had  been  taken  by 
be  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had  passed  his  house  in  the 
ight,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  in  the 
KNming  he  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself.  Before  leaving  the 
iUage,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the  shore 
f  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  length  adven- 
ired  down,  and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured 
liends  and  relatives  delivered  to  him ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keep- 
ig  good  their  promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him." 

The  following  additional  particulars  respecting  this  event  are 
rawn  from  the  account  given  by  Charlevoix,  a  learned  French 
esuit,  distinguished  for  his  travels  and  authentic  historical  works. 

'*  This  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what 
art  of  the  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some 
art  of  New  York  was  understood.  Count  Frontenac  had  left  that  to 
le  two  commanders.  After  they  had  marched  five  or  six  da3rs«  they 
lUed  a  council  to  determine  upon  what  place  they  would  attempt 
a  Ais  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  thai  Al- 
■ay  would  be  the  smallest  place  they  ought  to  undertake ;  but  the  In- 
liM  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with  their  small 
me,  an  attack  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  extreme  hazard. 
%m  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
Uef  asked  them  '  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage.* 
W  this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions 
my  had  discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would 
llrfeve  their  character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
lie  Indians,  however,  would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up 
idiout  agreeing  upon  any  thing  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their 
■di  divided  into  two  ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to 
chenectady :  here  Mantet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they 
laiehed  on  harmoniously  for  the  former  village.  The  weather  was 
Biy  severe,  and  for  the  nine  following  days  the  little  army  suffered 
icredible  hardships.  The  men  were  often  obliged  to  wade  through 
reter  up  to  their  ktiees,  breaking  its  ice  at  every  step. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  February,  they  arri- 
ed  within  two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  they  halted,  and  the 
hwU  Agnier,  chief  of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Ijouis,  made  a 
peech  to  them.  He  exhorted  every  one  to  forget  the  hardships  they 
ad  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging  the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long 
suffered  from  the  perfidious  English,  who  were  the  authors  of 
:  and  in  the  close  added,  that  they  could  not  doubt  of  the  as- 
iilance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cause  so  just. 
laidly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  In- 
ian  women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  information  for  ap- 
coaching  the  place  in  safety.    A  Canadian,  named  Giguiere^  was  de- 
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tached  immediately  with  nine  Indians  upon  discoTen',  who  acquitted 
himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  officers.  Ue  reconooitred 
Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoined  his  comrades.  It  hid 
been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer ; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Giguiere,  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  en- 
tered by  two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany, 
the  other  upon  the  great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which 
was  now  possessed  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Mantet  and  St,  He' 
lene  charged  at  the  second  gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  men- 
tioned had  assured  them  was  always  open,  and  they  found  it  so. 
D* Iberville  and  Rcpentigni  passed  to  the  left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the 
other  gate,  but,  after  losing  some  time  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  find 
it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party 
entered  without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several 
parties,  they  waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was 
raised.  Mantet  formed  and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  re- 
sistance of  any  account  was  made.  The  gate  of  it  was  soon  forced, 
and  all  of  the  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and  the  garrison  was  burned. 
Montigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his  arm  and  body  by 
two  blows  of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat ;  but  St,  Hdem 
being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  womids 
of  Montigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  op 
in  it.  Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  eveiy 
place.  At  the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to 
their  safety,  posted  bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, and  the  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 
Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be 
spared,  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner ;  but  he  was 
found  among  the  promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was 
killed,  and  all  his  papers  were  burned. 

After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting 
drunk.  They  next  set  all  the  houses  on  lire,  excepting  that  of  a 
widow,  into  which  Montigni  had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging 
to  Major  Coudre :  they  were  in  numb(»r  about  40,  all  well  built  and 
furnished ;  no  booty  but  that  which  could  be  easily  transported  was 
saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spared  ;  chieUy  women, 
children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset,  and  30 
Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the  In- 
dians were  spared  that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  h^ 
pened  to  their  countrj'men,  whom  they  were  requested  to  inform,  that 
it  was  not  against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  £Dg>- 
lish  only,  whom  they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
foiur  hundred  thousand  pounds." — Drakc^s  Book  of  Indians — Book  1 
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Attack  at  Dover — Death  of  Major  Waldron, — ^The  capture  of 
Indians  at  Cochecho  in  Sept.  1676,  (see  page  254)  took  place  at 
the  house  of  Maj.  Waldron,  with  whom  they  had  a  short  time  pre- 
viously made  peace.  The  Indians  considered  this  as  a  breach  of 
faith,  and  were  determined  on  revenge  whenever  a  favorable  lime 
should  arrive.  The  lands  from  Penobscot  to  Nova  Scotia  having 
been  ceded  to  the  French,  the  Baron  de  St.  Castine,  who  had  for 
many  years  resided  on  them,  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, with  whom  he  becainejntimately  connected  by  mamage. 
In  1 688,  Castine's  house  and  fort  was  basely  plundered  by  Governor 
Andross,  who  went  thither  in  a  frigate.  Castine  in  revenge  ex- 
cited and  assisted  the  Indians  against  the  English,  and  war  soon 
followed. 

"  In  that  part  of  the  town  of  Dover  which  lies  about  the  first  falls 
in  the  river  Cochecho,  were  five  garrisoned  houses  ;  three  on  the 
north  side,  viz.  Waldron*s  Otis'  and  Heard*s ;  and  two  on  the  south 
side,  viz.  Peter  Coffin's  and  his  son*s.  These  houses  were  surroun- 
ded with  timber- walls,  the  gates  of  which,  as  well  as  the  house  doors, 
were  secured  with  bolts  and  bars.  The  neighboring  families  retired 
to  these  houses*  by  night ;  but  by  an  unaccountable  negligence,  no 
watch  was  kept.  The  Indians  who  were  daily  passing  through  the 
town  visiting  and  trading  with  the  inhabitants,  as  usual  in  time  of 
peace,  viewed  their  situation  with  an  attentive  eye.  Some  hints  of  a 
mischievous  design  had  been  given  out  by  their  squaws ;  but  in  such 
dark  and  ambiguous  terms  that  no  one  could  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing. Some  of  the  people  were  uneasy ;  but  Waldron  who,  from  a 
long  course  of  experience,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  In- 
dians, and  on  other  occasions  had  been  ready  enough  to  suspect  them, 
was  now  so  thoroughly  secure,  that  when  some  of  the  people  hinted 
their  fears  to  him,  he  merrily  bade  them  to  go  and  plant  their  pump- 
kins, saying  that  he  would  tell  them  when  the  Indians  would  break 
out.  The  very  evening  before  the  mischief  was  done,  being  told  by 
a  young  man  that  the  to^vn  was  full  of  Indians  and  the  people  were 
much  concerned  ;  he  answered  that  he  knew  the  Indians  very  well 
and  there  was  no  danger. 

The  plan  which  the  Indians  had  preconcerted  was,  that  two  squaws 
should  go  to  each  of  the  garrisoned  houses  in  the  evening,  and  ask 
leave  to  lodge  by  the  fire ;  that  in  the  night  when  the  people  were 
asleep  they  should  open  the  doors  and  gates,  and  give  the  signal  by  a 
whistle ;  upon  which  the  strange  Indians,  who  were  to  be  within  hear- 
ing, should  rush  in,  and  take  their  long  meditated  revenge.  This  plaa 
being  ripe  for  execution,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  twenty  seventh 
of  June,  two  squaws  applied  to  each  of  the  garrisons  for  lodging,  as 
they  frequently  did  in  time  of  peace.  They  were  admitted  into  all  but 
the  younger  Coffin's,  and  the  people,  at  their  request,  shewed  them 
how  to  open  the  doors,  in  case  they  should  have  occasion  to  go  out  in 
the  night  Mesandowit,  one  of  their  chiefs,  went  to  Waldron's  garri- 
son, and  was  kindly  entertained,  as  he  had  often  been  before.    The 
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■quaws  told  the  major,  that  a  number  of  Indians  were  coming  to  tnde 
with  him  the  next  day,  and  Mesandowit  while  at  supper,  with  bis 
usual  familiarity,  said,  '  Brother  Waldron,  what  would  you  do  if  the 
strange  Indians  should  come  V  The  major  carelessly  answered,  thai 
he  could  assemble  an  hundred  men,  by  liAing  up  his  finger.  In  this 
unsuspecting  confidence  the  family  retired  to  rest. 

When  all  was  quiet,  the  gates  were  opened  and  the  signal  given. 
The  Indians  entered,  set  a  guard  at  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  mn- 
jor's  apartment,  which  was  an  inner  room.  Awakened  by  the  noise, 
he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  though  now  advanced  in  life  to  the  age  of 
eighty  years,  he  retained  so  much  vigor  as  to  drive  them  with  his 
sword  through  two  or  three  doors ;  but  as  he  was  returning  for  his 
other  arms,  they  came  behind  him,  stunned  him  with  a  hatchet,  drew 
him  into  his  hall,  and  seating  him  in  an  elbow  chair  on  a  long  table 
insultingly  asked  him,  *  Who  shall  judge  Indians  now  V  They  then 
obliged  the  people  in  the  house  to  get  them  some  victuab ;  and  when 
they  had  done  eating,  they  cut  the  major  across  the  breast  and  bell^ 
with  knives,  each  one  with  a  stroke,  saying,  *  I  cross  out  my  accoont* 
They  then  cut  off  his  nose  and  cars,  forcing  them  into  his  mouth ;  and 
when  spent  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  falling  down  from  the  table, 
one  of  them  held  his  own  sword  under  him,  which  put  an  end  to  hti 
misery.  They  also  killed  his  son-in-law  Abraham  Lee ;  but  took  hie 
daughter  Lee  with  several  others,  and  having  pillaged  the  house,  left 
it  on  fire.  Otis's  garrison,  which  was  next  to  the  nmjor's,  met  with 
the  same  fate  ;  he  was  killed,  with  several  others,  and  his  wife  and 
child  were  captivated.  Heard's  was  saved  by  the  barking  of  a  dog 
just  as  the  Indians  were  entering :  Elder  Wentworth,  who  was  awn> 
kened  by  the  noise  pushed  them  out,  and  falling  on  his  back,  set  hti 
feet  against  the  gate  and  held  it  till  he  had  alarmed  the  peojde ;  two 
balls  were  fired  throuo^h  it  but  both  missed  him.  Cofiin's  house  was 
surprised,  but  as  the  Indians  had  no  particidar  enmity  to  him,  thej 
spared  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  family,  and  contented  themselves 
with  pillaging  the  house.  Finding  a  bag  of  money,  they  made  him 
throw  it  by  handfuls  on  the  floor,  while  they  amused  themselves  in 
scrambling  for  it.  They  then  went  to  the  house  of  his  son  who  would 
not  admit  the  squaws  in  the  evening,  and  summoned  him  to  surren- 
der, promising  him  quarter.  He  declined  their  offer  and  determined 
to  defend  his  house,  till  they  brought  out  his  father  and  threatened  to 
kill  him  before  his  eyes.  Filial  affection  then  overcame  his  resoln- 
tion,  and  he  surrendered.  They  put  both  families  together  into  a  de- 
serted house,  intending  to  reserve  them  for  prisoners ;  but  while  the 
Indians  were  busy  in  plundering  they  all  escaped. 

Twenty  three  people  were  killed  in  this  surprisal,  and  twenty  nine 
were  captivated  ;  five  or  six  houses,  with  the  miUs,  were  burned ;  and 
so  expeditious  were  the  Indians  in  the  execution  of  their  plot,  that  be- 
fore the  people  could  be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  town  to 
oppose  them,  they  fied  with  their  prisoners  and  boo^.  As  they  passed 
by  Heard's  garrison  in  their  retreat,  they  fired  upon  it ;  but  the  people 
being  prepared  and  resolved  to  defend  it,  and  the  enemy  being  in 
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haste,  it  was  jHreserved.    Tke  preservation  of  its  owner  was  more  »- 
maikable. 

Elizabeth  Heard,  with  her  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  some 
otliers,  were  returning  in  the  night  from  Portsmouth.  They  passed 
up  the  river  in  their  boat  unperceived  by  the  Indians,  who  were  then 
in  possession  of  the  houses ;  but  suspecting  danger  by  the  noise  which 
they  heard,  after  they  had  landed  they  betook  themselves  to  Wal- 
dron's  garrison,  where  they  saw  lights,  which  they  imagined  were  set 
op  for  direction  to  those  who  might  be  seeking  a  refuge.  They 
nocked  and  begged  earnestly  for  admission ;  but  no  answer  being 

S'ven,  a  young  roan  of  the  company  climbed  up  the  wall,  and  saw,  to 
M  inexpressible  surprise,  an  Indian  standing  in  the  door  of  the 
koose,  with  his  gun.  The  woman  was  so  overcome  with  the  fright 
ihat  she  was  unable  to  fiy  ;  but  begged  her  children  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ;  and  they  with  heavy  hearts  left  her.  When  she  had  a  little 
leoovered  she  crawled  into  some  bushes,  and  lay  there  till  day-light. 
She  then  perceived  an  Indian  coming  toward  her  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand ;  he  looked  at  her  and  went  away  :  returning,  he  looked  at  her 
again ;  and  she  asked  him  what  he  would  have ;  he  made  no  answer, 
hot  ran  yelling  to  the  house,  and  she  saw  him  no  more.  She  kept 
her  place  till  the  house  was  burned,  and  the  Indians  were  gone ;  and 
then  returning  home,  found  her  own  house  safe.  Her  preservation  in 
these  dangerous  circumstances  was  more  remarkable,  if  (as  it  is  sup- 
posed) it  was  an  instance  of  justice  and  gratitude  in  the  Indians.  For 
at  the  time  when  the  four  or  five  hundred  were  seized  in  1676,  a 
joong  Indian  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  her  house,  where  she  con- 
cealed him ;  in  return  for  which  kindness  he  promised  her  that  he 
would  never  kill  her,  nor  any  of  her  family  in  any  future  war,  and 
thathe  would  use  his  influence  with  the  other  Indians  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  Indian  was  one  of  the  party  who  surprised  the  place,  and 
she  was  well  known  to  the  most  of  them. — Belknap^ s  History  of  New 
Hampshire, 

Surprisal  of  York,  in  Maine.* — "  The  Popish  Indians,  after 
long  silence  and  repose  in  their  inaccessible  kennels,  which  made 
our  frontier  towns  a  little  remit  their  tired  vigilance,  did,  January 
25,  1691,  set  upon  the  town  of  York,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
ill  their  unguarded  houses  here  and  there  scattered,  quiet  and  se- 
cure.    Upon  the  firing  of  a  gun  by  the  Indians,  which  was  their 
aignal,  the  inhabitants  looked  out  but  unto  their  amazement,  found 
tiieir  houses  to  be  invested  with  horrid  salvages  who  immediately 
billed  many  of  those  improvided  inhabitants,  and  more  they  took 
{xrisoners.    This  body  of  Indians,  consisting  of  divers  hundreds, 
then  sent  in  their  summons  to  some  of  the  garrisoned  houses ;  and 
%h<>se  garrisons,  whereof  some  had  no  more  than  two  or  three  men 

*  This  account,  with  that  of  the  eacape  of  the  Dustan  family,  ia  copied  from  Ma- 
rker's MagnaiitL,  publiahed  soon  after  this  period.  Thia  work,  though  aboooding 
^rith  many  aingularitica  and  much  unneceaaary  matter,  haa  probably  reacaed  many 
iotereating  facta  from  final  oblivion. 
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in  them,  yet  being  so  well  manned,  as  to  reply,  that  they  wcmU 
spend  their  blood  unto  the  last  drop,  e'er  they  would  surrender; 
tnese  cowardly  miscreants  had  not  mettle  enough  to  meddle  witi^ 
them.  So  tiiey  retired  into  their  howling  thickets,  haying  first 
murdered  about  fifty,  and  captivated  near  an  hundred  of  that  un- 
happy people.  In  this  calamity  great  was  the  share  that  feD  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Su  Dummer,  the  pastor  of  the  little  flock  thus 
preyed  upon ;  those  bloodhounds,  being  set  on  by  some  Romish 
missionaries,  had  long  been  wisliin^  that  they  might  embrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  some  New-English  Minister ;  and  in  this 
action  tliey  had  their  diabolical  satisfaction.  Our  Dununer,  the 
minister  of  York,  was  one  of  whom  for  his  ezemplaiy  holinesii 
humbleness,  modesty,  industry  and  fidelity,  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  He  was  a  gentleman  well-descended,  well-tempeied, 
well-cilucated ;  and  now  short  of  sixty  years  of  age.  He  mig^ 
have  taken  for  his  coat  of  arms  the  same  that  the  holy  martyr 
Hooper  prophetically  did,  a  lamb  in  a  flaming  bush,  with  rays 
from  heaven  shining  on  it.  He  had  been  solicited  with  many 
temptations  to  leave  his  place,  when  the  clouds  grew  thick  ana 
blacK  in  the  Indian  hostilities,  and  were  like  to  break  upon  it ;  but 
he  chose  rather  with  a  paternal  affection  to  stay  amongst  those 
who  had  been  so  many  of  them  converted  and  edified  by  his  min* 
istry,  and  he  spent  very  much  of  his  own  patrimony  to  aubsiit 
among  them,  when  their  distresses  made  them  unable  to  8U{qxit 
him  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  In  a  word,  he  was  one 
that  might  by  way  of  emincncy  be  called,  a  good  man.  This  good 
man  was  just  going  to  take  horse  at  his  own  door,  upon  a  joum^ 
in  the  service  of  God,  when  the  tygres  that  were  making  their 
depredations  upon  the  sheep  of  York  seized  upon  this  their  shcp- 
herd ;  and  they  shot  him  so,  that  they  left  him  dead  among  the 
tribe  of  Abel  on  the  ground.  Thus  was  he  as  Ambrose  in  his 
elegant  oration,  de  obitu  fratris^  expresses  it,  non  nobis  ereptus^ 
seapericulis.  His  wife  ihey  canicd  into  captivity,  where  through 
sorrows  and  hardships  among  those  dragons  of  the  desert,  sheabo 
quickly  died  ;  and  his  church,  as  many  of  them  as  were  in  that 
captivity,  endured  this,  among  other  anguishes,  that  on  the  next 
Lord's  day,  one  of  those  tawnies  chose  to  exhibit  himself  unto 
them,  [a  aevil  as  an  angel  of  light !]  in  the  clothes  whereof  they 
had  stript  the  dead  body  of  this  their  father.  Many  were  the  tears 
that  were  dropt  throughout  New  England  on  this  occasion ;  and 
these  among  the  rest ;  for  tho'  we  do  not  as  tradition  tells  us,  ibe 
Antediluvians  did  use  to  do  by  the  blood  of  Abel,  yet  we  cannot 
but  mournfully  sing  of  the  blood  of  such  an  Abel." 

Attack  at  Wells,  {Maine). — "On  the  25!h  of  January,  1692, 
Captain  Converse  was  lodged  in  Slorer's  garrison  at  Wells  with 
but  fifteen  men ;  and  there  came  into  Wells  two  sloops,  with  a 
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Shallopy  which  had  aboard  supplies  of  ammunition  for  the  soldiers, 
and  contribution  for  the  needy.  The  cattle  this  day  came  fright- 
ed and  bleeding  out  of  the  woods,  which  was  a  more  certain  omen 
of  Indians  a  coming  than  all  the  prodigies  that  Livy  reports  of  the 
ascrificed  oxen..  Converse  immediately  issued  out  his  commands 
unto  all  quarters,  but  especially  to  the  sloops  just  then  arrived. 
The  sloops  were  commanded  by  Samuel  Storer,  and  James 
Oouge,  and  Gouge's  being  two  miles  up  the  river,  he  wisely 
hronght  her  down  undiscovered  unto  Storcr's,  by  the  advantage 
cS  a  mist  tlien  prevailing.  A  careful  night  they  had  on't !  The 
next  morning  before  day-light,  one  John  Diamond,  a  stranger  that 
came  in  the  shallop  on  a  visit,  came  to  Capt.  Converse's  garrison, 
ffliere  the  watch  invited  him  in ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  go  aboard 
die  sloops,  which  were  little  more  than  a  gun-shot  off;  and,  alas, 
the  enemy  issuing  out  from  their  lurking-places,  immediately 
•etzed  him,  and  haled  him  away  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  (in  spite 
of  all  the  attempts  used  by  the  garrison  to  recover  him)  for  an 
horrible  story  to  be  told  by  and  by  concerning  him.  The  gene- 
nl  of  the  enemies  army  was  Monsieur  Burniff;  andoneMon- 
•ieur  Labrocree  was  a  principal  commander ;  (the  enemy  said, 
he  was  Lieutenant  General) ;  there  were  also  divers  other  Jrench- 
BMn  of  quality,  accompanied  with  Modockawando,  and  Moxus, 
aod  Egeremet,  and  Warumbo,  and  several  more  Indian  Saga- 
mates ;  the  army  made  up  in  all  about  five  hundred  men,  or  fierce 
fiapp  in  the  shape  of  men,  all  to  encounter  fifteen  men  in  one 
garrison,  ana  about  fifteen  more  men,  [worthily  called  such !] 
a  couple  of  open  sloops.  Diamond  having  informed  them  how 
it  was  in  all  points,  (only  that  for  fifteen,  by  a  mistake  he  said 
durty),  they  fell  to  dividing  the  persons  and  plunder,  and  agree- 
ing thaX  such  an  English  Captain  should  be  slave  to  such  a  one, 
aiMi  such  a  gentleman  in  the  town  should  serve  such  a  one,  and 
Ua  wife  be  a  maid  of  honor  to  such  or  such  a  Squaw  proposed, 
aod  Mr.  Wheelright  (instead  of  being  a  worthy  counsellor  of  the 
pffovince,  which  he  now  is  !)  was  to  be  the  servant  of  such  a  Ne- 
top ;  and  the  sloops,  with  their  stores,  to  be  so  and  so  parted 
among  them.  There  wanted  but  one  thing  to  consununate  the 
whole  matter,  even  the  chief  thing  of  all,  which  I  suppose  they 
had  not  thought  of;  that  was,  for  heaven  to  deUver  all  this  prize 
nio  their  hands  :  but,  aliter  statutum  est  in  ccslo !  A  man  hab- 
ited like  a  gentleman  made  a  speech  to  them  in  English,  exhort- 
ii^  them  to  courage,  and  assuring  them,  that  if  they  would  cour- 
ageously fall  upon  the  English,  all  was  their  own.  The  speech 
being  ended,  they  fell  to  the  work,  and  with  an  horrid  shout  and 
shaty  made  their  assault  upon  the  feeble  garrison ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish answered  with  a  brisk  volley,  and  sent  such  a  leaden  shower 
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among  them,  that  they  retired  from  the  garrison  to  spend  the  storm 
of  their  iiiry  upon  the  sloops. 

You  must  know,  that  Wells'  harbor  is  rather  a  creek  diaa  a 
rirer,  for  it  is  very  narrow,  and  at  low  water  in  many  places  diy; 
nevertheless,  where  the  vessels  ride  it  is  deep  enough,  and  so  nr 
off  the  bank,  that  there  is  from  thence  no  leaping  aboiul.  But  our 
sloops  were  sorely  incommoded  by  a  turn  of  the  creek,  where  the 
enemy  could  lie  out  of  dan^r  so  near  them  as  to  throw  omd 
aboard  with  their  hands.  The  enemy  was  also  privileged  with 
a  ereat  heap  of  plank  lying  on  the  bsuik,  and  with  an  hay  stock, 
which  they  strengthened  with  the  posts  and  rails  ;  and  mim  aU 
these  places,  they  poured  in  their  vengeance  upon  the  poor  sloops, 
while  they  so  placed  smaller  parties  of  their  salvages,  as  tonuutt 
it  impossible  for  any  of  the  garrisons  to  afford  tiiem  any  idiet 
Lying  thus  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  sloops,  they  did  with 
their  fire  arrows,  divers  times  desperately  set  the  slocqps  on  file : 
but  the  brave  defendants,  with  a  swab  at  the  end  of  a  nM  Ued 
unto  a  pole,  and  so  dipt  into  the  water,  happily  put  the  mm  oat. 
In  brief,  the  sloops  gave  the  enemy  so  brave  a  repulse,  tlm  at 
night  they  retreated ;  when  they  renewed  their  assault,  findisff 
that  their  fortitude  would  not  assure  the  success  of  the  assanS 
unto  them,  they  had  recourse  unto  their  policy.  First,  an  Indiai 
comes  on  with  a  slab  for  a  shield  before  nim  ;  when  a  shot  firosi 
one  of  the  sloops  pierced  the  slab,  which  fell  down  instead  of  t 
tomb-stone  with  the  dead  Indian  under  it :  on  which,  as  litfls  t 
fellow  as  he  was,  I  know  not  whether  some  will  not  reckon  it 
proper  to  inscribe  the  epitaph  which  the  Italians  use  to  bestow 
upon  their  dead  Popes  :  when  the  dog  is  dead,  all  his  malice  i$ 
dead  with  him.  Their  next  stratagem  was  this :  they  brougfal 
out  of  the  woods  a  kind  of  a  cart,  which  they  trimmed  and  rif^ged, 
and  fitted  up  into  a  thing  that  might  be  called,  a  chariot :  wtere- 
upon  they  built  a  platform,  shot-proof  in  tlie  front,  and  placed 
many  men  upon  the  platform.  Such  an  engine  they  understood 
how  to  shape,  without  having  read  (I  suppose)  the  description  of 
the  Pluteus  in  Vegetius !  this  chariot  they  pushed  on  towaids  the 
sloops,  ill  they  were  got,  it  may  be,  within  fifteen  yards  of  them; 
when  lo  one  of  their  wheels,  to  thoir  admiration,  sunk  into  tbs 
ground.  A  Frenchman  stepping  to  heave  the  wheel  with  sn 
helpful  shoulder,  Storcr  shot  him  down ;  another  stepping  to  the 
wheel,  Storer  with  a  well-placed  shot,  sent  him  after  his  mate :  Sd 
the  rest  thought  it  was  best  to  let  it  stand  as  it  was.  The  enemy 
kept  gauling  the  sloop  from  their  several  batteries,  and  caRing 
them  to  surrender,  with  many  fine  promises  to  make  them  happy, 
which  ours  answered  with  a  just  laughter,  that  had  now  and  then 
a  mortiferous  bullet  at  the  end  of  it.  The  tide  rising,  the  chariot 
overset,  so  that  the  men  behind  it  lay  open  to  the  sloops,  vriikh 
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immediately  dispensed  an  horrible  slaughter  among  them ;  and 
they  that  could  get  away,  sot  as  fast,  ana  as  far  off  as  they  could. 
In  Uie  night  the  enemy  liad  much  discourse  with  the  sloops ;  they 
enquired,  who  were  their  commanders  ?  and  the  Enghsh  gaTe 
an  answer,  which  in  some  other  cases  and  places  woula  have  been 
too  true,  that  they  had  a  great  many  commanders  :  but  the  In- 
dians replied  you  lie,  you  have  none  but  Converse,  and  we  will 
hare  him  too  before  morning !  They  also  knowing  that  the  maga- 
zine was  in  the  garrison,  lay  under  an  hill-aide,  pelting  at  that  oy 
times  ;  but  Captain  Converse  once  in  the  night,  sent  out  three  or 
four  of  his  men  into  a  field  of  wheat  for  a  shot,  if  they  could  get 
one.  There  seeing  a  black  heap  lying  together,  ours  all  at  once 
let  fly  upon  them  a  shot,  that  slew  several  of  them  that  were  thus 
caught  in  the  corn,  and  made  the  rest  glad  that  they  found  thcm- 
seWes  able  to  run  for  it.  Captain  Converse  was  this  while  in 
much  distress  about  a  scout  of  six  men  which  he  had  sent  forth  to 
TTewichawannick  the  morning  before  the  arrival  of  ihe  enemy,  or- 
«lering  them  to  return  the  day  following.  The  scout  returned  into 
ihe  very  mouth  of  the  enemy  that  lay  before  the  garrison  ;  but  the 
corporal  having  his  wits  about  him,  called  out  aloud,  (as  if  he  bad 
seen  Captain  Converse  making  a  stilly  forth  upon  them)  Captain, 
•wheel  about  your  men  round  the  hill,  and  we  shall  catch  them  ; 
there  are  but  afew  rogues  of  them  >  upon  which  the  Indians  ima- 
^ning  that  Captain  Converse  had  been  at  their  heels,  betook  them- 
selves to  their  neels ;  and  our  folks  got  safe  into  another  garrison. 
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On  the  Lord's  day  morning  there  was  for  a  while  a  deep  sflence 
among  the  assailants ;  but  at  length  getting  into  a  body,  they 
marched  with  great  formality  towards  the  garrison,  where  tfaie 
Captain  ordered  his  handful  of  men  to  lie  snug,  and  not  to  make 
a  shot,  mitil  every  shot  might  be  likely  to  do  some  execution. 
While  they  thus  beheld  a  lormidable  crew  of  dragons,  coming 
with  open  mouth  upon  them  to  swallow  them  up  at  a  mouthful, 
one  of  the  soldiers  began  to  speak  of  surrendering ;  upon  which 
the  Captain  vehemently  protested,  that  he  would  lay  the  man 
dead  who  should  so  much  as  mutter  that  base  word  any  more ! 
and  so  they  heard  no  more  on  it :  but  the  valiant  Storer  was  put 
imon  the  like  protestation,  to  keep  them  in  good  fighting  trim 
aooard  the  sloops  also.  The  enemy  now  approaching  very  near, 
gave  three  shouts  that  made  the  earth  ring  again  ;  and  crying  out 
ift  English,^re,  and  fall  on  hruve  boys  !  The  whole  body  drawn 
into  three  ranks,  fired  at  once.  Captain  Converse  immediately 
nn  into  the  several  flankers,  and  made  their  best  guns  fire  at  such 
a  rate,  that  several  of  the  enemy  fell,  and  the  rest  of  them  disap- 
peared almost  as  nimbly  as  if  there  had  been  so  many  spectres : 
particularly  a  parcel  of  them  got  into  a  small  deserted  house; 
which  having  but  a  board  wall  to  it,  the  Captain  sent  in  after 
diem  those  bullets  of  twelve  to  the  pound,  that  made  the  house 
too  hot  for  them  that  could  get  out  of  it.  The  women  in  the  gar- 
rison on  this  occasion  took  up  the  Amazonian  stroke,  and  not  only 
brought  ammunition  to  the  men,  but  also  with  a  manly  resohitioo 
fired  several  times  upon  the  enemy.  The  enemy  finding  that 
Aings  would  not  yet  go  to  their  minds  at  the  garrison,  drew  off 
to  try  their  skill  upon  the  sloops,  which  lay  still  abreast  in  the 
creek,  lashed  fast  one  to  another.  They  built  a  great  fire-work 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  foot  square,  and  filled  it  up  with  com- 
bustible matter,  which  they  fired ;  and  then  they  set  it  in  the  way 
for  the  tide  now  to  float  it  up  unto  the  sloops,  which  had  now  no- 
thing but  an  horrible  death  before  them.  Nevertheless  their  de- 
mai^s  of  both  the  garrison  and  the  sloops  to  yield  themselves, 
were  answered  no  otherwise  than  with  death  upon  many  of  them, 
spit  from  the  guns  of  the  besieged.  Having  towed  their  fire-work 
as  far  as  they  durst,  they  committed  it  imto  the  tide ;  but  the  dis- 
tressed Christians  that  had  this  deadly  fire  swimming  along  upon 
the  water  towards  them,  committed  it  unto  God :  and  God  looked 
firom  heaven  upon  them  in  this  prodigious  article  of  their  distress. 
These  poor  men  cried,  and  the  Xiord  heard  them  and  saved  them 
oat  of  tneir  troubles.  The  wind,  unto  their  astonishment,  imme- 
diately turned  about,  and  with  a  fresh  gale  drove  the  machin  ashore 
on  the  other  side,  and  split  it  so,  that  the  water  being  let  in  upon 
it,  the  fire  went  out.  So  the  ^odly  men  that  saw  God  firom 
hesTen  thus  fighting  for  them,  cned  out  with  an  aslonishii^  joji 
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if  jt  had  not  been  the  Lord,  who  waa  on  our  side,  they  had  swal- 
lowed us  up  quick ;  Messed  be  the  Lord  who  hath  not  given  us  a 
prey  to  their  teeth ;  our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowlers  !  The  enemy  were  now  in  a  pitiful  pickle  with 
toiling  and  moiling  in  tiie  mud,  and  blackened  with  it,  if  mud 
could  add  blackness  to  such  miscreants ;  and  their  ammunition 
was  pretty  well  exhausted ;  so  that  now  they  began  to  draw  oS 
in  all  parts,  and  with  rafts  get  over  the  river ;  some  whereof 
breaking,  there  did  not  a  few  cool  their  late  heat  by  falling  into 
it.  But  first  they  made  all  the  spoil  they  could  upon  the  cattle 
about  the  town ;  and  giving  one  shot  more  at  the  sloops,  they 
killed  the  only  man  of  ours  that  was  killed  aboard  them.  Then 
after  about  half  an  hours  consultation,  they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  garrison,  advising  them  with  much  flattery  to  surrender  ;  but 
ibe  Captain  sent  them  word,  tiiat  he  wanted  for  nothing  but  for 
men  to  come  and  fight  him.  The  Indian  replied  unto  Captain 
Converse,  being  you  are  so  stout,  why  don't  you  come  and  fight 
in  the  open  field  like  a  man,  and  not  fight  in  a  garrison  like  a 
squaw  ?  Tiie  Captain  rejoined,  what  a  fool  are  you  ?  do  you 
think  thirty  men  a  match  for  five  hundred  ?  No,  (says  the  Cap- 
tain, counting,  as  well  he  might,  each  of  his  fifteen  men  to  be  as 
good  as  two  !)  come  with  your  thirty  men  upon  the  plain  and  I 
will  meet  you  with  my  thirty  as  soon  as  you  will.  Upon  this  the 
Indian  answered,  nay,  we  own  English  fashion  is  all  one  fool : 
you  kill  me,  me  kill  you  !  no,  better  lye  somewhere  and  shoot  a 
man,  and  he  no  see !  that  the  best  soldier !  Then  they  fell  to 
coaxing  the  Captain  with  as  many  fine  words  as  the  Fox  in  the 
fable  had  for  the  allurement  of  his  prey  unto  him ;  and  urged 
mightily,  that  ensign  Hill,  who  stood  with  the  flag  of  truce,  might 
stand  a  little  nearer  their  anny.  The  Captain  for  a  good  reason 
to  be  presently  discerned,  would  not  allow  that :  whereupon  they 
fell  to  threatning  and  raging,  like  so  many  defeated  devils,  using 
these  words,  damn  ye,  we'll  cut  you  as  small  as  tobacco  before  to- 
morrow morning.  The  Captam  bid  'em  to  make  haste,  for  he 
wanted  work :  so  the  Indian  throwing  his  flag  on  the  ground,  ran 
away,  and  ensign  Hill  nimbly  stripping  his  flag  ran  into  the  val- 
ley ;  but  the  salvages  presently  fired  from  an  ambushment  behind 
Zfi  hill,  near  tlie  place  where  they  had  urged  for  a  parley. 

And  now  for  poor  John  Diamond !  the  enemy  retreating  (which 
opportunity  the  sloops  took  to  burn  down  the  dangerous  hay-stock) 
into  the  plain,  out  oif  gun-shot  they  fell  to  torturing  their  captive 
John  Diamond  after  a  manner  very  diabohcal.  They  stripped 
him,  they  scalped  him  alive,  and  after  a  castration,  the  finisned 
that  article  in  the  punishment  of  traitors  upon  him ;  they  slit  him 
with  knives  between  his  fingers  and  his  toes  ;  they  made  cruel 
gashes  in  the  most  fleshy  parts  of  his  body,  and  stuck  the  gashes 
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with  fire-brands  which  were  afterwards  found  sticking  in  the 
wounds.  Thus  they  butchered  one  poor  Englishman  with  aO  the 
fory  that  they  would  have  spent  upon  them  aU ;  and  perfonoed  aa 
exploit  for  five  hundred  furies  to  brag  of  at  their  coming ' 
Ghastly  to  express  !  what  was  it  then  to  suffer  ?  They 
then  unto  the  garrison,  and  kept  firing  at  it  now  and  then  till 
ten  a  clock  at  night ;  when  they  all  marched  ofi^  leaving  beUad 
them  some  of  their  dead ;  whereof  one  was  monsieur  Labocree, 
who  had  about  his  neck  a  pouch  with  about  a  dozen  reliquea  n^ 
geniously  made  up,  and  a  printed  paper  of  indulgencieSi  and 
several  other  implements  ;  and  no  doubt,  thought  himself  as  good 
safety  as  if  he  had  all  the  spells  of  Lapland  about  him :  bat  k 
seems  none  of  the  amulets  about  his  neck  would  save  him  fiooi^ 
mortal  shot  in  the  head.  Thus  in  forty-eight  hours  was  ^Mi*^ 
an  action  as  worthy  to  be  related,  as  perhaps  any  that  occms  in 
our  story.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the  valiant  Grouge,  iriio 
bore  his  part  in  this  action,  did  another  that  was  not  much  infe* 
rior  to  it,  when  he  suddenly  recovered  firom  the  French  a  TaloaUft 
prey,  which  they  had  newly  taken  upon  our  coast." 

Escape  of  the  Dustan  family. — ^*  On  March  15,  1697,  the  salvages 
made  a  descent  upon  the  skirts  of  Haverhill,  murdering  and  captiv»> 
ting  about  thirty  nine  persons,  and  burning  about  half  a  dozen  houses. 
In  this  broil,  one  Hannah  Dustan  having  lain  in  about  a  week,  at- 
tended with  her  nurse;  Mary  Neff,  a  body  of  terrible  Indians  drew 
near  unto  the  house  where  she  lay,  with  designs  to  cany  on  their 
bloody  devastations.  Her  husband  hastened  from  his  employments 
abroad  unto  the  relief  of  his  distressed  family ;  and  first  bidding  seven 
of  his  eight  children  (which  were  from  two  to  seventeen  years  of  age) 
to  get  away  as  fast  as  they  could  unto  some  garrison  in  the  town,  he 
went  in  to  inform  his  wife  of  the  horrible  distress  come  upon  them. 
E'er  she  could  get  up,  the  fierce  Indians  were  got  so  near,  that  utterly 
despairing  to  do  her  any  service,  he  ran  out  after  his  children ;  re- 
solving that  on  the  horse  which  he  had  with  him,  he  would  ride  away 
with  that  which  he  should  in  this  extremity  find  his  aflections  to  pitch 
most  upon,  and  leave  the  rest  imto  the  care  of  the  divine  providence. 
He  overtook  his  children  about  forty  rods  from  his  door ;  but  then 
such  was  the  agony  of  his  parental  affections,  that  he  found  it  inqpos- 
sible  for  him  to  distinguish  any  one  of  them  from  the  rest ;  wherefore 
he  took  up  a  courageous  resolution  to  live  and  die  with  them  all.  A 
party  of  Indians  came  up  with  him ;  and  now  though  they  fired  st 
him,  and  he  fired  at  them,  yet  he  manfully  kept  at  the  rear  of  his  little 
army  of  unarmed  children,  while  they  marched  ofi*  with  the  pace  of  a 
child  of  five  years  old ;  until,  by  the  singular  providence  of  God,  be 
arrived  safe  with  them  all  unto  a  place  of  safety  about  a  mile  or  two 
from  his  house.  But  his  house  must  in  the  mean  time  have  more  dis- 
mal tragedies  acted  at  it.  The  nurse  trying  to  escape  with  the  new 
bom  infant,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  formidable  salvages ;  and  those 
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ftniotu  Uwnies  coming  into  the  house,  bid  poor  L 
lately.  Full  of  utomshment  she  did  so ;  and  sitting  down  in  dw 
cliiin&eT  with  an  heart  full  o(  most  fearful  expectation,  she  saw  the 
nging  dragons  rifle  all  that  they  coiUd  carry  away,  and  set  the  hotiM 
on  &r«.  About  nineteen  or  twenty  Indians  now  led  these  aw4y,  with 
ibout  half  a  score  other  English  captives ;  but  e'er  they  had  gone 
many  steps,  they  dash'd  out  the  brains  of  the  infant  against  a  tree ; 
and  several  of  the  other  captives,  as  they  began  to  tire  in  the  aad 
journey,  were  soon  sent  unto  their  long  honie ;  the  salvages  would 
preseady  bury  their  hatchets  in  their  brains,  and  leave  their  carcases 
oa  the  ground  for  birds  and  beasts  to  feed  upon.  However,  Dustan 
(with  her  niu^e)  notwithstanding  her  present  condition,  travelled  that 
night  about  a  dozen  miles,  and  then  kept  up  with  their  new  masters  in 
ft  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  less,  within  a  few 
days  ensuing,  without  any  sensible  damage  in  their  health,  from  the 
Mdships  of  their  travel,  theirlodging,  their  diet,  and  their  many  other 
dtJEculties. 

These  two  poor  women  were  now  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
ISDder  mercies  are  cruelties ;  but  the  good  God,  who  hath  all  hearts 
IB  his  own  hands,  heard  the  sighs  of  these  prisoners,  and  gave  them 
to  find  unexpected  favor  from  the  master  who  hath  laid  claim  unto 
dtem.  That  Indian  family  consisted  of  twelve  persons ;  two  stout 
neit,  three  women,  and  seven  children,  and  for  the  shame  of  many 
an  English  family,  that  has  the  character  of  prayerless  upon  it,  1  must 
now  publish  what  these  poor  women  assure  me.  Tis  this,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions  which  the  French  have  given  them,  they 
woold  have  prayers  in  their  family  do  less  than  thiice  every  day ;  in 
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the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening ;  nor  would  they  odUnaril  j 
let  their  children  eat  or  sleep,  without  first  saying  their  prayers.  In- 
deed these  idolaters  were  like  the  rest  of  their  whiter  brethren  per> 
seeutors,  and  would  not  endure  that  these  poor  women  should  retire 
to  their  English  prayers,  if  they  could  hinder  them.  Neverthelees, 
the  poor  women  had  nothing  but  fervent  prayers  to  make  their  lives 
comfortable  or  tolerable ;  and  by  being  daily  sent  out  upon  bnainesi, 
they  had  opportunities  together  and  asunder,  to  do  like  another  Han- 
nah, in  pouring  out  their  souls  before  the  Lord.  Nor  did  their  praying 
friends  among  ourselves  forbear  to  pour  out  supplicatiotts  for  them. 
Now  they  could  nut  observe  it  without  some  wonder,  that  their  Indian 
master  sometimes  when  he  saw  them  dejected,  would  say  nntothem. 
What  need  you  trouble  yourself?  If  your  God  will  have  jaa  delir- 
ered,  you  shall  be  so !  And  it  seems  our  God  would  have  it  so  to  be. 
This  Indian  family  was  now  travelling  with  these  two  captive  woment 
(and  an  English  youth  taken  from  Worcester  a  year  and  a  half  before,) 
unto  a  rendezvouz  of  salvages,  which  they  csdl  a  town  some  where 
beyond  Penacook ;  and  they  still  told  these  poor  women,  that  when 
they  came  to  this  town  they  must  be  stript,  and  scourged,  ai^d  run  the 

Sitlet  through  the  whole  army  of  Indians.  They  said  this  was  the 
hion  when  the  captives  first  came  to  a  town ;  and  they  derided 
some  of  the  faint  hearted  English,  which  they  said,  fainted  and 
swoon*d  away  under  the  torments  of  this  discipline.  But  on  April  30, 
while  they  were  yet,  it  may  be,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  Indian  town,  a  little  before  break  of  day,  when  the  whole  crew 
was  in  a  dead  sleep,  (reader,  see  if  it  proves  not  so !)  one  of  these  wo- 
men took  up  a  resolution  to  intimate  the  action  of  Jael  upon  Siseria; 
and  being  where  she  had  not  her  own  life  secured  by  any  law  unio 
her,  she  thought  she  was  not  forbidden  by  any  law  to  take  away  the 
life  of  the  mmderers,  by  whom  her  child  had  been  butchered.  She 
heartened  the  nurse  and  the  youth  to  assist  her  in  this  enterprise ;  and 
all  furnishing  themselves  with  hatchets  for  the  purpose,  they  struck 
such  home  blows  upon  the  heads  of  their  sleeping  oppressors,  that 
e'er  they  could  any  of  them  struggle  into  any  effectual  resistance,  at 
the  feet  of  these  poor  prisoners,  they  bowed,  they  fell,  they  lay  down :  at 
their  feet  they  bowed,  they  fell ;  where  ihey  bowed,  there  they  fell  down 
dead.  Only  one  squaw  escaped  sorely  wounded  from  them  in  the 
dark ;  and  one  boy,  whom  they  reserved  asleep,  intending  to  bring 
him  away  with  them,  suddenly  waked,  and  scuttled  away  from  this 
desolation.  But  cutting  off  the  scalps  of  the  ten  wretches,  they  came 
off,  and  received  fifty  pounds  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince, as  a  recompense  of  their  action ;  besides  which  they  received 
many  presents  of  congratulation  from  their  more  private  friends ;  but 
none  gave  them  a  greater  taste  of  boimty  than  Colonel  Nicholson,  the 
Governor  of  Maryland,  who  hearing  of  their  action,  sent  them  a  yeij 
generous  token  of  his  favour." 
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Deerfield  burnt.  Captivity  of  Rev,  Mr.  Williams  and  Fam- 
ily* — **  The  storm  that  threatened  Deerfield  was  now  approach* 
ing.  In  the  evening  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1704,t 
major  Hertel  de  Rouville  with  two  hundred  French  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  Indians,  aided  by  two  of  his  brothers,  after  a 
tedious  march  of  between  two  and  tliree  hundred  miles,  through 
deep  snow,  arrived  at  an  elevated  pine  forestj  bordering  Deerfield 
meadow,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  where  they  lay 
concealed  until  after  midnight.  Finding  all  quiet,  and  the  snow 
covered  with  a  crust  sufficient  to  support  the  men,  Rouville  de- 
posited his  snow  shoes  and  packs  at  the  foot  of  the  elevation,  and 
crossing  Deerfield  river,  began  his  march  through  an  open  mead- 
ow a  httle  before  day  light.  As  the  march  upon  the  crust  pror 
duced  a  rustling  noise,  which  it  was  apprehended  might  alarm 
the  sentinels  in  the  fort,  he  ordered  firequent  halts,  in  which  the 
whole  lay  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rising,  they  dashed 
on  with  rapidity.  The  noise  thus  alternately  ceasmg,  it  was  sup- 
posed would  be  attributed  by  the  sentinels,  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  wind;  but  the  precaution  was  unnecessary,  for  the  guard 
within  the  fort  had  improvidently  retired  to  rest  about  the  time 
the  enemy  commenced  their  march  through  the  meadow.  Ar- 
riving at  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  fort,  where  the  snow  in 
nmny  places  was  drifted  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  palisades,  the 
enemy  entered  the  place,  and  found  all  in  a  profound  sleep.  Par- 
ties (fetached  in  different  directions  assaulted  the  houses,  broke 
the  doors,  and  dragged  the  astonished  people  from  their  beds. 
Where  resistance  was  attempted,  the  tomahawk  or  musket  ended 
the  strife.  A  few  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  by  flight  to  the 
adjacent  woods ;  but  the  greatest  part  were  killed  or  made  pris- 
cmers." 

^  Early  in  the  assault  about  twenty  Indians  attacked  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  John  Williams,  who  awaking  from  a  sound  sleep,  instantly 
leaped  from  his  bed,  ran  towards  the  door  and  found  a  party  entering. 
Calling  to  awaken  a  couple  of  soldiers  in  his  chamber,  he  seized  a 
pistol  from  his  bed  tester,  and  presenting  it  to  the  breast  of  the  fore- 
most Indian,  attempted  to  shoot  him,  but  it  missed  fire.  He  was  in- 
stantly seized,  bound,  and  thus  kept  near  an  hour  without  his  clothes. 
Two  of  his  young  children  were  dragged  to  the  door  and  murdered, 
and  his  negro  woman  sufiered  the  same  fate.  Mrs.  Williams  who 
had  lain  in  but  a  few  weeks  previously,  and  five  children  were  also 
seized,  and  the  house  rifled  with  unrelenting  barbarity.  While  the 
Indians  were  thus  employed,  captain  Stoddard,  a  lodger  in  the  house, 
seizing  his  cloak,  leaped  from  a  chamber  window,  escaped  across 

*  These  accounts  are  copied  from  Hoyt*s  Indian  Wars. 

t  By  New  Style,  March  12,  1704.  t  Now  called  Petty*i  Plam. 
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Deerfield  lirer,  and  araifing  himself  of  his  doak,  wbuA  b»  tore  vto 
shreds  and  wrapped  about  his  feet,  arrived  aft  Hatfield  nearly  ex- 
hansted. 

The  house  of  Captain  John  Sheldon  was  attacked,  hut  as  the  door 
at  which  the  Indians  attempted  to  enter  was  firmly  bolted  they  fimad 
it  difficult  to  penetrate.  They  then  perforated  it  with  their  tooia- 
hawks,  and  thrusting  through  a  musket,  fired  and  killed  the  captain's 
wife,  as  she  was  rising  from  her  bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  The 
Captain's  son  and  wife  awakened  by  the  assoalt,  leaped  from  a  cham- 
ber window  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  by  which  the  latter  strained 
her  ancle,  and  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  but  the  husband  escaped 
into  the  woods  and  reached  Hatfield.  After  gaining  poesession  of 
the  house,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  the  enemy  re- 
served it  as  a  depot  for  the  prisoners,  as  they  were  cdlected  from 
other  parts  of  the  village. 

Another  dwelling-house  situated  about  fifty  jrards  southwest  of 
Sheldon*s,  though  repeatedly  attacked,  and  various  means  adopted  to 
set  it  on  fire,  was  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  by  seven  armed 
men  and  a  few  women,  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  While  the  brave 
defenders  were  pouring  meir  fire  upon  the  assailants  from  the  win- 
dows and  loop  holes,  the  no  less  brave  women  were  busily  employed 
in  casting  balls  for  future  supply.  Unable  to  carry  the  house,  or  in* 
timidate  the  defenders  to  a  surrender,  by  all  their  threats  and  strata* 
gems,  the  enemy  gave  up  their  efibrts,  and  cautiously  endeavored  to 
keep  out  of  the  range  of  the  shot.  But  notwithstanding  their  pie* 
cautions,  several  were  singled  out  and  shot  down  by  the  mariLsmen  in 
the  house. 

While  devastation  and  ruin  were  in  operation  in  the  main  fart,  a 
palisaded  house,  situated  about  sixty  rods  southerly,  was  furiomljr 
attacked,  and  gallantly  defended  by  a  small  party  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  assailants  were  at  length  compelled  to  draw  off.  But  they 
received  several  fatal  shots  from  the  house  during  their  stay  in  the 
place. 

Having  collected  the  prisoners,  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  hoild* 
ings,  Rouville  left  the  place  sun  about  an  hour  high,  and  retraced  his 
march  through  the  meadow  to  his  packs  and  snow  shoes,  where  the 
prisoners  were  deprived  of  their  shoes,  and  furnished  with  Indian 
mockasins,  to  enable  them  to  travel  with  more  facility. 

While  the  enemy  were  preparing  for  the  march,  a  party  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  escaped,  returned  to  the  conflagrated  village,  and 
joined  by  the  men  who  had  defended  the  two  houses,  and  a  few  peo- 
ple who  had  hurried  on  from  Hatfield,  pressed  into  the  meadow  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued ;  but  being  aft 
length  nearly  encircled  by  a  superior  force,  they  were  compelled  10 
retire,  with  the  loss  of  nine  of  their  party.  The  pursuit,  thon^ 
highly  honorable  to  the  bravery  of  the  pursuers,  exposed  the  c^rtivee 
to  imminent  danger.  During  the  fight,  the  English  maintained  their 
ground  with  great  resolution  and  at  one  crisis,  Rouville,  apprehending 
a  defeat,  sent  orders  for  the  captives  to  be  tomahawked ;   baft  Idrtn- 
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oataly  Ae  moMeniraT  wts  killsd,  before  he  delirered  fail  orderv. 
Prepaimtioiis  were  nowever  nikde,  by  the  Indiuia  gQuding  the  pcii- 
ODon,  to  put  them  to  death  in  case  of  die  defeat  of  the  party  in  tha 
meadow,  and  aeveral  ware  bound  for  the  diabolical  pnipose ;  on  the 
letreat  of  th«  Gn^Jsh,'RouTiBe  countermaaded  hia  order  and  aaved 
dM  c^rtivea. 


AnaeiU  Sheldon  ffoun  at  DterfitU. 

11m  whole  nBmbeT  made  priaoners,  amounted  to  one  htmdred  and 
twelve,  including  three  Frenctunea  residing  in  the  rillage ;  and  (he 
■lain,  including  those  who  fell  in  the  skirnudi  in  (he  meadJow,  nom- 
baied  forty-seven ;  ^e  whole  loss  of  the  enemy,  was  about  the  aame 
nnmber.  Excepting  the  meeting  house  and  Sheldon's,  which  waa 
dtB  Lut  Sred,  and  saved  by  the  English  who  assembled  immediately 
after  the  enemy  left  the  place ;  all  within  the  fort  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  That  which  wss  so  bravely  defended  by  the  seven  men,  acci- 
dentally took  fire,  and  was  consumed  while  they  were  engaged  in  the 
meadow.  Sheldon's  house,  now  owned  by  Col.  Elihu  Hoyt,  is  still 
standing  near  the  brick  meeting  house,  in  the  centre  of  the  village  ; 
axhibitiog  the  petforaiion  made  in  the  door  with  the  tomahawks,  aa 
well  as  those  of  balls  in  the  interior ;  that  which  killed  Mrs.  Shel- 
daa  ia  still  to  be  seen. 

Soon  after  the  tennination  of  the  action  in  the  meadow,  Rouville 
conunenced  his  march  fur  Canada.  Most  gloomy  were  the  proapecis 
of  the  captives ;  many  were  women,  then  under  circumstances  re- 
quiring the  most  tender  treatment ;  some  young  children  whose  fee- 
Ue  fimmes  could  not  susuin  the  fatigues  of  a  day ;  others,  infants 
who  were  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  left  on  the  snow, 
or  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  tomahawk  ;  and  several  of  the  adult 
males  were  hadly  wounded.  Under  theae  melancholy  forebodings, 
othei*  not  less  appalling  presented.  The  distance  to  Canada  was  not 
nradi  short  of  three  hundred  miles,  through  a  country  wild  and  waste^ 
the  ground  deeply  covered  with  snow — the  weather  cold  and  inclem- 
ent, and  what  appeared  impossible  to  surmount,  proTiaiona  were  to 
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be  procured  on  the  route.  At  the  commencemeiit  of  tbe  nmdi,  die 
nmrder  of  an  infant,  was  a  prelude  to  the  cruelties  that  weie  lo  bo 
enpected  from  the  blood  thirsty  Indians. 

The  first  day's  march  was  necessarily  slow  and  difficult,  aad  bat 
little  progress  was  made.  The  Indians,  probably  fzom  a  demi  lo 
preserve  the  young,  to  dispose  of  in  Canada,  or  to  r^ain  ftr 
own  service,  rather  than  from  tenderness,  assisted  the  parents  by 
lying  the  infants  and  young  children  upon  their  backs.  At  night  tUKh 
inlle  encamped  in  the  meadow,  in  what  is  now  Greenfield,  not  e» 
ceeding  four  miles  from  Deerfield  village,  where  by  clearing  away 
the  snow,  spreading  boughs,  and  constructing  slight  cabins  of  brasb^ 
the  prisoners  were  as  comfortably  lodged  as  circumstances  wooUL  ad* 
mit.  To  prevent  escapes,  the  most  athletic  were  bound,  and  seemed 
according  to  the  Indian  mode,  and  this  was  practised  at  the  subs^ 

Suent  night  camps.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  Josqih  Aleiaa* 
er,  one  of  the  prisoners,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  To  dsCsr 
other  attempts,  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
captives,  was  informed  that  in  case  of  another  escape,  the  remainder 
should  suiflfer  death  by  fire.  In  the  course  of  the  nig^t,  some  of  tbe 
Indians  became  intoxicated  with  spirits  they  had  jdundered  at  Deer- 
field,  and  fell  upon  Mr.  William's  negro  and  murdered  him. 

The  second  day's  march  was  equally  slow,  and  Mr.  Williams  was 
permitted,  for  a  short  time,  to  assist  his  distressed  wife  in  tiaveiliBg^ 
who  now  began  to  be  exhausted ;  but  he  was  torn  from  her  and  plaeed 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  leaving  her  to  struggle  along 


At  the  uf^r  part  of  Greenfield  meadow  it  became  necessary  to  pass 
Green  river,  a  small  stream  then  open,  in  performing  which,  Ifas. 
Williams  plunged  under  water,  but  recovering  herself,  she  with  diffi* 
culty  reached  Uie  shore  and  continued  her  route.  An  abrupt  hill 
now  to  be  surmounted,  and  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  gained  the 
intreated  his  master,  (for  so  the  Indian  who  captured  him  was  called,) 
for  leave  to  return  and  help  forward  his  distressed  wife,  but  was  bar- 
barously  refused  and  she  was  left  to  struggle  with  difficulties  beyond 
her  power.  Her  ferocious  master,  finding  her  a  burthen,  sunk  bis 
hatchet  in  her  head,  and  left  her  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.* 

Rouville  encamped  the  second  night  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
present  town  of  Bemardston ;  a  young  woman  and  infant  were  dis* 
patched  in  the  course  of  this  day's  march.  At  this  camp  a  coosidta- 
tion  was  held  by  the  Indians  on  killing  and  taking  the  scalp  of  Mr. 
Williams  ;  but  his  master  unwilling  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  pdxe, 
interfered  and  saved  him  from  the  hatchet.  The  next  day  the  cs^ 
tives  were  more  equally  distributed  for  convenience  of  marching,  sad 
several  exchanged  masters.  The  fourth  day  brought  the  army  to  Coa- 
'necticut  river,  about  thirty  miles  above  Deerfield,  probably  in  the  iq>- 

*  Her  body  was  woo  after  taken  up  b  j  a  party  from  Deerfield,  and  interred  m  te 
piblic  buryinff  groimd  in  that  town,  where  her  grave  stone,  with  those  of  her  kB»> 
Mod,  Mr.  wniiams,  are  to  be  seen.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Eleaaer 
Mather,  fint  pastor  of  the  church  in  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther,  the  dmi^m 
df  Rev.  John  WaifauB,  who  came  from  England,  1630. 
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per  part  of  Brattleborongh.  Here  light  sledges  were  constructed,  for 
the  conveTance  of  the  children,  wonnded,  and  baggage,  and  the 
march  which  was  now  on  the  ice,  became  more  rapid ;  one  female 
was  this  day  relieved  from  her  sufferings  by  a  stroke  of  the  hatchet 

The  march  on  Connecticut  river  continued  several  days  without 
any  extraordinary  incident,  excepting  now  and  then  murdering  an  ex- 
haiisted  captive  and  fleeing  off  the  scalp.  On  the  first  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  permitted  to  halt  and  rest  themselves,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liains  delivered  a  discourse  from  these  words ;  *  The  Lord  is  right' 
eous^for  I  have  rebelled  against  his  commandments :  Hear  I  pray  you, 
aU  people  and  behold  my  sorrow  :  My  virgins  and  young  men  are  gone 
uUo  captivity,^     Lam.  i.  18.* 

At  me  mouth  of  White  river,  Rouville  divided  his  force  into  seve- 
ml  parties  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  One 
which  Mr.  Williams  accompanied,  ascended  the  former  river,  and 
passing  the  highlands,  struck  Winooski,  or  Onion,  then  called  French 
river,  and  proceeding  down  that  stream  to  lake  Champlain,  continued 
the  march  on  the  lake  to  Missisque  bay,  near  which  they  joined  a 
party  of  Indians,  on  a  hunting  excursion.  Proceeding  to  the  Sorrel, 
they  built  canoes  and  passed  down  to  Chamblee,  where  they  found  a 
FrMich  fort,  and  a  small  garrison.  Their  route  was  then  continued 
to  the  village  of  Sorrel,  where  some  of  the  captives  had  already  ar- 
liTed.  Mr.  Williams  was  thence  conveyed  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
the  Indian  villas  of  St.  Francis,  and  sometime  after,  to  Quebec ;  and 
after  a  short  residence  at  that  place,  sent  to  Montreal,  where  he  was 
UttDanely  treated  by  Governor  Yaudreuil. 

Another  party  ascended  the  Connecticut,  and  halted  sometime  at 
Cooe  meadows,  where  provisions  being  exhausted  they  barely  esca- 
ped starvation,  by  collecting  wild  game ;  and  two  of  the  captives,  Da- 
rid  Hoit  and  Jacob  Hix,  actually  famished.  Some  of  Mr.  William's 
chfldren  accompanied  this  party,  and  afler  much  delay,  and  great  suf- 
fering, they  arrived  at  various  Indian  lodges  on  the  St  Lawrence. 
In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by 
the  French  inhabitants  ;  but  the  greatest  proportion  were  retained  l^ 
the  Indians,  at  their  lodges  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the 
one  Irandred  and  twelve  taken  at  Deerfield,  about  seventeen  were 
k^ed,  or  died  on  the  march,  and  the  sufferings  of  all  were  severe  in 
the  extreme. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  Williams  was  permitted  to  visit  various 
^aces  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  his  interviews  with  the  French 
Jesuits,  he  found  them  zealously  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, to  which  they  spared  no  pains  to  convert  him,  as  well  as  the  other 
captives ;  and  in  some  instances  they  inflicted  punishments  for  non- 
compliance with  their  ceremonies.  But  they  found  him  as  zealously 
attached  to  his  own  religion,  and  through  his  influence  most  of  the 
captives  continued  firm  in  the  protestant  persuasion.     Whether  the 


tennon  is  tiid  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  month  of  William's  river,  in 
Bockinghami  Vermont ;  from  which  circumstance  the  river  received  its  name. 
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wtdl  of  the  jemiits  proceeded  from  tenderness  for  the  souls  of  dM 
fortunate  heretics,  or  from  a  desire  to  retain  them  in  the  countiy,  is  m 
little  doubtful.  But  through  the  steady  and  firm  perseTennce  of  Bfr. 
Williams,  whose  alarms  at  a  few  unimportant  ceremonies,  impeikmly 
enforced,  and  which  he  might  under  different  circumstsnces  have  con- 
sidered of  little  or  no  importance,  the  whole  of  his  childreii,  ezoqU- 
ing  one  daughter  then  about  ten  years  of  age,  were  at  length  redeem- 
ed from  the  Indians,  and  not  long  after  two  were  sent  hrane  to  New 
England. 

In  1706,  a  flag  ship  was  sent  to  Quebec  by  Governor  Dudley,  by 
which  fifty-seven  of  the  captives  were  obtained  and  conveyed  to  Bos- 
ton, among  whom  was  Mr.  Williams  and  his  remaining  Children,  widi 
the  exception  of  his  daughter  Eunice,  who  notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  of  her  father  to  obtain  her  redemption,  was  left  among  the 
Indians,  and  adopting  their  manners  and  customs,  married  a  saTnge, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children.  Sometime  after  the  war,  abe, 
with  her  husband,  visited  her  relations  at  Deerfield,  dressed  in  the 
Indian  costume ;  and  though  every  persuasive  was  tried  to  induce  her 
to  abandon  the  Indians,  and  to  remain  among  her  connections,  all  jho- 
▼ed  inefiectual ;  she  returned  to  Canada  and  there  ended  her  dava,  a 
true  savage.  At  various  times  since,  several  of  her  descendants  liave 
Tisited  Deerfield,  and  other  towns  in  New  England,  claiming 
ahip  with  the  descendants  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  haTe 
hospitably  received.  Recently  one  of  the  great  grandsons  of  Bfis. 
Williams,  under  the  name  of  Eleazer  Williams,  has  been  educated  by 
his  friends  in  New  England,  and  is  now  employed  as  a  misaionaiy 
to  the  Indians  at  Green  bay,  on  lake  Michigan.'^ — Hoyfs  Imdkm  Wmn. 

Attack  on  HaverhilL — "In  the  year  1708,  this  unfoitmiate 
town  was  again  attacked  by  a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  sent 
hy  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Govemor  of  Canada,  to  attack 
rortsmouth.  This  company  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  at 
first  of  more  than  four  hundred  men  ;  but,  bein^  wasted  by  sick- 
ness and  desertion,  they  were  afraid  to  attempt  that  town.  A  de- 
sign was  then  formed  to  attack  Dover,  and  after  that  Exeter :  but, 
being  diverted  from  this  intention,  they  turned  their  course  to 
Haveriiill.  These  men  were  commanded  by  Monsieur  Peniera 
de  Chaillons,  and  Monsieur  Hertel  de  Rouville,  the  Gallic  aa?* 
age,  who  a  little  before  had  destroyed  Deerfield.  They  expected 
to  have  been  joined  by  the  Indians  of  Maine  and  New  Haiiq>- 
shire.  For  a  reason,  which  does  not  appear,  these  people  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  enterprise.  Those,  who  remamed  of  the 
army,  one  naif  of  which  was  composed  of  savages,  proceeded, 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  Govemour,  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  tlieir  expedition  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  bum  private  dwell- 
ing, and  to  butcher  defenceless  women  and  children. 

Intelligence  of  this  expedition  had  reached  Boston :  and  guards 
had  been  sent  to  this,  and  other  towns*  exposed  to  the  commoo 
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danger.  The  guards  at  Haverhill  were,  howeyer,  so  posted,  that 
the  enemy  passed  them  without  being  discovered ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  August,  attacked,  burnt,  and  plundered  a  considerable 
part  of  tiie  town.  Most  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants,  witliin  the 
town  were  killed :  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  RoLfe, 
the  Clergyman ;  and  Capt.  Wainright,  the  Commander  of  the 
Militia.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  a  maid  servant  of 
Mr.  Rolfe  escaped  from  her  bed,  with  two  of  his  daughters,  to 
tlie  cellar ;  and,  covering  each  of  them  with  a  large  tub,  effectu* 
allyconcealed  them  from  their  enemies. 

The  guards,  assembling  from  their  scattered  posts,  pursued  the 
invaders ;  and,  coming  up  with  them  just  as  they  were  entering 
the  forests,  fought  them  about  an  hour ;  when  they  retreated  into 
the  forest,  leaving  two  of  their  officers,  and  seven  of  their  men 
on  the  field.  Had  the  advantage  been  pursued,  the  party  might, 
not  improbably,  have  been  cut  off." — Dwighfs  Travels. 

The  two  following  occurrences  during  thia  attack  appear  to  be  well  authenticated. 
**  Two  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  which  stood  in  the  field  now  called 
White*!  lot,  nearly  opposite  to  the  house  of  Capt.  Emerson.  Swan  and  his  wife  um 
them  approaching,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  their  own  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  their  children,  from  the  knives  of  the  ruthless  butchers.  They  immediately  pla- 
ced themselves  against  the  door,  which  was  so  narrow  that  two  could  scarcely  enter 
abreast.  The  Indians  rushed  against  it,  but  finding  that  it  could  not  be  easily  open- 
ed, they  commenced  their  operations  more  systematically.  One  of  them  placed  hie 
beck  to  the  door,  so  that  he  could  make  his  whole  strength  bear  upon  it,  while  the 
other  pushed  against  him.  The  strength  of  the  besiegers  was  greater  than  than  that 
of  the  besieeed,  and  Mr.  Swan,  being  rather  a  timid  man,  said  our  venerable  narra- 
tor* almost  oespaired  of  saving  himself  and  family,  and  told  his  wife  that  he  thou|^ 
it  woald  be  better  to  let  them  in.  But  this  resolute  and  courageous  woman  had  no 
•Qch  idea.  The  Indians  had  now  succeeded  in  partly  opening  the  door,  and  one  of 
them  was  crowding  himself  in,  while  the  other  was  pushing  lustily  after.  The  he- 
roic wife  saw  there  was  no  time  for  parleying — she  seized  her  spit,  which  was  neaiiv 
three  feet  in  length,  and  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  as  it  proved,  and, 
collecting  all  the  strength  she  ()Ossesscd,  drove  it  through  the  body  of  the  foremost. 
Thia  was  too  warm  a  reception  for  the  besiegers — it  was  resistance  from  a  somce 
and  with  a  weapon  they  little  expected  ;  ana,  surely,  who  else  would  ever  think  of 
spitting  a  man  ?  The  two  Indians,  thus  repulsed,  immediately  retreated,  and  did  not 
Boolest  them  again.  Thus,  by  the  fortitude  and  heroic  courage  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
this  family  was  probably  saved  from  a  bloody  grave. 

One  of  the  parties  set  fire  to  the  back  side  of  the  meeting-house,  a  new  and,  for 
that  period,  an  elegant  building.  These  transactions  were  all  performed  about  the 
same  time ;  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  continue  their  work  of  murder  and  coo- 
flaoration  long,  before  they  became  panic-struck.  Mr.  Davis,  an  intrepid  man,  went 
braind  Mr.  Rolfe's  bam,  which  stood  near  the  house,  struck  it  violently  with  a  large 
elnb,  called  on  men  by  name,  gave  the  wonl  of  command,  as  though  he  were  order- 
ing an  attack,  and  shouted  witti  a  loud  voice,  *'  Come  on  !  come  on  I  toe  teill  have 
Aem  r*  The  party  in  Mr.  Kolfe's  house,  supposing  that  a  large  body  of  the  Engliak 
had  come  upon  them,  began  the  cry  of  "  Tke  English  are  come  r*  and,  after  at- 
tempting to  fire  the  bouse,  precipitately  left  it.  About  this  time  Major  Turner  arri- 
red  with  a  company  of  soluiers,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  then  commenced 
a  rapid  retreat,  taking  with  them  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  retreat  commenced 
about  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Meantime  Mr.  Davis  ran  to  the  meeting-house,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  others  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  devouring  element ;  bat 
it  was  mostly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  house  was  savod." 
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Expedition  against  Quebec^  in  1711. — In  1710,  Gen.  Nicb- 
cdson  with  a  fleet  of  tliirtv-six  ships  of  war,  and  transports,  with 
an  army  arrived  at  Port  Koyal  in  Nova  Scotia  of  which  he  made 
an  easy  conquest.  Animated  with  tliis  success  Gen.  Nicholson 
went  to  England,  and  obtained  a  fleet  and  troops  in  order  to  efied 
the  conquest  of  Canada. 

^  In  a  little  moro  than  a  month,  from  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  the  new 
levies  and  provisions,  for  that  and  the  army,  were  ready.  Upon  the 
30th  of  July,  1711,  the  whole  armament  sailed  from  Boston  for  Can- 
ada. It  consisted  of  fifteen  men  of  war,  twelve  directly  from  £ng- 
Imd,  and  three  which  had  before  been  stationed  in  America ;  forty 
tfansports,  six  store  ships,  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery  with  all  kin& 
of  warlike  stores,  'ilie  land  army  on  board  consisted  of  five  regi- 
ments from  England  and  Flanders,  and  two  regiments  raised  in  Mas- 
aaohusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire ;  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  nearly  seven  thousand  men.  The  fleet  was  commanded  hy 
Sir  Hovenden  Walker ;  and  the  army  by  Brigadier  Hill,  brother  to 
Mia.  Masham,  then  the  Queen's  favorite.  The  laud  force  was  about 
e^ial  to  that  which,  under  General  Wolf,  afterward  reduced  Quebec, 
though  at  that  time  it  was  not  half  so  strong,  as  when  it  was  reduced 
by  that  famous  general. 

Upon  the  same  day,  on  which  the  fleet  sailed  from  Boston,  General 
Nicnolson  began  his  journey  for  Albany,  where,  a  few  da3rs  after,  he 
i^ipeared  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  from  the  colooiea  of  Ckm- 
necticut.  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  The  troops  from  Connecticut 
were  commanded  by  Colonel  W^illiam  Whiting,  who  was  an  experi- 
enced officer,  and  had  commanded  them  the  last  year,  at  Port  Royal. 
The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  troops  were  commanded  by  Cokmeb 
Schuyler  and  Ingoldsby.  Connecticut,  besides  victuaUing  its  own 
troops,  furnished  New  York  with  two  hundred  fat  cattle  and  six  hun- 
di^  sheep.  Thus,  in  about  five  weeks,  the  colonies  had  raised  two 
considerable  armies  and  furnished  them  with  provisions.  More  thin 
this  could  not  have  been  expected. 

Admiral  Walker  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  14A 
of  August.  That  he  might  not  lose  the  company  of  the  transports^ 
as  was  pretended,  he  put  into  the  bay  of  Gaspee,  on  the  18th,  where 
he  continued  until  the  20th  of  the  month.  On  the  22d,  two  days  a(^ 
ter  he  sailed  from  the  bay,  the  fleet  appeared  to  be  in  the  moot  liai> 
ardous  circumstances.  It  was  without  soundings,  without  sight  of 
land ;  the  sky  was  darkened  with  a  thick  fog,  and  the  wind  mgh  at 
east  south  east.  In  this  situation  the  ships  brought  to,  with  thek 
heads  to  the  southward.  This  was  done  with  an  expectation  thai 
the  wind  would  drive  them  into  the  midst  of  the  channel.  But  hi- 
itead  of  this,  about  midnight,  the  seamen  discovered  that  they  were 
driven  upon  the  north  shore  among  rocks  and  islands,  upon  the  vei;ge 
of  a  total  shipwreck.  Eight  or  nine  of  the  British  transports  were 
east  away,  on  board  of  which  were  about  seventeen  hundred  officeis 
and  soldiera.    Neariy  a  thousand  men  were  lost.    The  adaural  and 
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general  were  in  the  most  immineot  danger,  and  saved  themselves  by 
anchoring.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  storm  that  they  lost  seve- 
ral anchors.  Upon  this  disaster,  the  admiral  bore  away  for  Spanish 
river  bay ;  but  the  wind  shilling  to  the  east  it  was  eight  days  before 
all  the  transports  arrived.  In  the  same  time,  as  the  wind  was,  they 
might  have  easily  arrived  at  Quebec.  It  was  there  determined,  by  a 
council  of  land  and  naval  officers,  that  as  they  had  but  ten  weeks 
provision,  and  could  not  expect  a  supply  from  New  England,  to  make 
no  further  attempt.  The  admihil  sailed  directly  for  England,  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  of  October.  Here  the  fleet  suffered 
another  surprising  calamity.  The  Edgar,  a  70  gun  ship,  blew  up, 
having  on  board  four  hundred  men,  besides  many  perSodH  who  were 
just  come  on  board  to  visit  their  friends.  As  the  cause  of  this  event 
was  wholly  unknown,  jealous  minds  were  not  without  suggestions,  that 
even  this,  as  well  as  the  other  disaster,  was  the  effect  of  norrid  design. 

The  admiral  and  English  officers,  to  exculpate  themselves,  laid  th6 
Uame  wholly  upon  the  colonies,  that  they  were  delayed  so  long  f6t 
provision  and  the  raising  of  the  provincials,  and  that  they  had  such 
unskillful  pilots.  The  admiral  declared,  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the 
pilots  thM  the  fleet  should  come  to  in  the  manner  it  did,  but  the  pilots, 
from  New  England,  declared,  upon  oath,  that  they  gave  no  such  ad- 
vice. If  any  such  was  given  it  must  have  been  by  the  French  pilots 
on  board,  either  through  mistake  or  upon  design.  Charlevoix  repre- 
aenta,  that  the  French  pilots  warned  the  admiral  of  his  danger^  but 
that  he  did  not  sufficiently  regard  them. 

General  Nicholson  had  not  advanced  far  before  he  received  intelli- 
ge.Qce  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  fleet,  and  the  army  soon  after  re- 
ftimed.  The  Marquis  De  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  Canada,  received 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  from  England,  and  of  the  prep- 
arations making  in  the  colonies  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  had 
omitted  nothing  in  his  power  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence.  No 
^  sooner  was  he  apprized  of  so  many  ships  wrecked  and  so  many  bod- 
ies with  red  coats  driven  on  shore,  and  that  the  river  was  clear  of 
ships,  than  he  ordered  the  whole  strength  of  Canada  towards  Moo- 
treai  and  lake  Champlain.  At  Champlain  he  formed  a  camp  of  three 
thousand  men  to  oppose  General  Nicholson.  Had  the  general  cross^ 
the  lake  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  returned  in  safe- 
ty."— Dr.  Trumhdl 

Capture  of  Louisburg. — "  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the 
French,  as  a  security  to  their  navigation  and  fishery,  built  the 
town  of  Louisbour^,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  fortified 
it  with  a  rampart  of  stone,  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  high,  and 
a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  There  were  six  bastions  and  three  bat- 
teries, containing  embrasures  for  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  earn- 
non,  and  six  mortnrs.  On  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour was  planted  a  battery  of  thirty  cannon,  carrying  twenty^ 
eight  pounds  shot ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  directly  op- 
posite to  the  entrance,  was  the  grand  or  royal  battery  of  twenty- 
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dght  cannon,  forty-two  pounders,  and  two  eighteen  poundera. 
Ine  entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  land  side,  was  at  the  west  gate, 
orei  a  draw  bridge,  near  which  waa  a  circular  battery,  mounting 
aizteen  guns  of  twenty-four  pounds  shot.  These  works  had  been 
twen^-nve  years  in  building ;  and,  though  not  finished,  had  cotf 
tbe  crown  of  France  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of  livres.  Tbe 
^ace  was  deemed  so  strong  and  impregnable,  as  to  be  called  tbe 
Dunkirk  of  America.  In  peace,  it  was  a  safe  retreat  for  die 
•hips  of  France,  bound  homeward  for  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
In  war,  it  gave  French  privateers  the  greatest  advantage  fra*  id- 
ining  the  fishery  of  the  northern  English  colonies,  and  interropU 
ing  ttieir  entire  trade.  It  endangered,  besides,  the  loss  of  Non 
Scotia,  which  would  cause  an  instant  increase  of  six  or  ei^t  dxia* 
sand  enemies.  The  reduction  of  this  place  was,  for  these  rea- 
sons, an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  New  England. 

Under  these  impressions,  governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts, 
had  written  to  the  British  ministry  in  the  autumn  of  tlie  last  year, 
soliciting  assistance  for  the  preservation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  tbe 
acquisition  of  Cape  Breton.  Early  in  January,  (1745),  befcne 
be  received  any  answer  or  orders  from  England,  he  requested  the 
meiobers  of  the  general  court,  that  they  would  lay  themselves 
under  an  oath  of  secrcsy,  to  receive  from  liim  a  proposal  of  very 
great  importance.  They  readily  took  the  oath  ;  and  he  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  plan,  which  he  Had  formed,  of  attacking  Lou- 
iabourg.  The  proposal  was  at  first  rejected ;  but  it  was  finally 
carried  bv  a  majority  of  one  voice.  Circular  letters  were  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  all  the  colonies,  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,*  re- 
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questing  their  assistance,  and  an  embargo  on  their  ports.  Forces 
were  promptly  raised ;  and  William  Pepperrell,  esquire,  of  Kittc- 
ry,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.  This  olficer  on 
board  the  tihirley  Snow,  captain  House,  with  the  transports  un- 
der her  convoy,  sailed  from  Nantasket  on  the  twenty  fourth  of 
March,  and  arrived  at  Cause  on  the  fourth  of  April.  Here  the 
troops,  joined  by  those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut, 
amounting  coUeclively  to  upwards  of  four  thousand,  were  detain- 
ed tlu-ee  weeks,  waiting  for  tire  ice,  which  environed  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  to  be  dissolved.  At  length  commodore  Warren, 
agreeably  to  orders  from  England,  arrived  at  Canso  in  the  Su- 
perbe  of  sixty  guns^  with  three  otlier  ships  of  forty  guns  each ; 
and,  after  a  consultation  with  the  general,  proceeded  to  cruise  be- 
fore Louisburg.  The  general  soon  after  sailed  with  the  whole 
fleet ;  and  on  the  tliirtietii  of  April,  coming  to  anchor  at  Chapeau- 
rouge  Bay,  landed  his  troops.  The  next  object  was,  to  invest 
tlie  city.  Lieutenant  colonel  Vauglian  conducted  the  first  column 
through  the  woods  witliin  sight  of  Louisbourg,  and  saluted  tlie 
city  with  three  cheers.  At  the  head  pf  a  detachment,  chiefly  of 
the  New  Hampshire  troops,  he  marched  in  the  night  to  the  north 
east  part  of  the  harbour,  where  tliey  burned  the  ware  houses, 
containing  the  naval  stores,  and  staved  a  large  quantity  of  wine 
and  brandy.  The  smoke  of  this  fire,  driven  by  the  wind  into  the 
grand  battery,  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they  abandoned  it ; 
and,  spiking  up  the  gims,  retired  to  the  city.  The  next  morning 
Vaughan  took  possession  of  the  deserted  battery,  which  he  brave- 
ly defended.  With  extreme  labour  and  difficulty  cannon  were 
drawn,  for  fourteen  nights  successively,  from  the  landing  place 
through  a  morass  to  the  camp.*  The  cannon,  left  by  the  enemy, 
were  drilled,  and  turned  with  good  effect  on  the  city,  within  which 
almost  eveiy  shot  lodged,  while  several  fell  into  the  roof  of  the 
citadel.  On  the  seventh  of  May,  a  summons  was  sent  in  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  Louisbourg,  who  refused  to  surrender  the 
place.  The  siege  was  therefore  still  pressed  with  activity  and 
vigilance  by  commodore  Warren  and  his  ships,  and  with  vigorous 
perseverance  by  the  land  forces.  The  joint  efforts  of  both  were 
at  length,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  crowned  with  success.  It 
was  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  assailants,  that  the  garrison 
at  Louisbourg  had  been  so  mutinous  before  the  siege,  that  the 
officers  could  not  trust  the  men  to  make  a  sortie,  lest  they  should 
desert.  The  capture  of  a  French  sixty  four  gun  ship,  richly  la- 
den with  military  stores,  and  havhig  on  board  five  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  threw  the  ene- 

*  The  men.  with  straps  over  their  shoulders,  and  sinking  to  their  knees  in  mud, 
performed  the  service,  which  horses  or  oxen,  on  such  ground^  couM  not  have  done. 
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my  into  perturbation.  A  battery,  erected  on  the  high  diff  ai  the 
light  house,  greatly  annoyed  their  island  battery.  Preparations 
were  evidently  making  for  a  general  assault.  Discouraged  by 
these  adverse  events  and  menacing  appearances,  Duchambon,  tlie 
French  commander,  determined  to  surrender ;  and,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  June,  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed.  After  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  tlie  French  flag  was  kept  fljring  on  the 
ramparts;  and  several  rich  prizes  were  thus  -  decoyed.  Two 
East  Indiamen  and  one  South  Sea  ship,  estimated  at  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterliuc,.  were  taken  by  the  squadron  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  lliis  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  in  the  hislor)'  of  North  America.  It  was  haz- 
ardous in  the  attempt,  but  successful  in  the  execution.  *  It  dis- 
played the  enterprising  spirit  of  New  England ;  and,  though  it  en- 
abled Britain  to  purchase  a  peace,  yet  it  excited  her  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy against  tlie  colonies,  by  whose  exertions  it  was  acquired.^ 

l*he  news  of  tliis  important  victory  flew  through  tlie  coolineiil. 
Considerate  and  pious  persons  remarked,  with  mingled  gratitucfe 
and  admiration,  the  coincidence  of  numerous  circiunstances  and 
events,  on  which  the  success  of  the  undertaking  essentiaUy  de- 
pended. While  the  enterprise,  patriotism,  and  firmness  <n  the 
colonists  were  justly  extolled,  for  projecting  and  executing  a  great 
design,  attended  with  hardships  and  danger  never  before  psnUel- 
ed  in  America ;  it  was  perceived,  that  there  was  also  no  small  de- 
gree of  temerity  in  the  attempt,  and  that  the  propitious  agenc?  of 
divine  Providence  throughout  the  whole  was  singularly  maniKSt 
Holmes'  Annals. 

Expedition  against  Norridgewock — Death  of  Ralle. — ^The 
Abenaquis  or  Eastern  Indians,  bein^  situated  between  the 
French  and  English  colonies,  were  often  engaged  in  war£ure 
against  the  English  settlements.  They  appear  to  have  been 
very  much  offended  against  the  English  on  account  of  their 
extending  their  settlements,  &c.  on  tlie  IoikIs  at  the  eastward. 
Their  jealousies  and   discontents  were   heightened   by  Father 

*  CoR.  H\»x.  Soc.  i.  4 — 60  ;  where  there  19  an  authentic  acroiint  of  the  expctfi* 
tion  from  ori^iinl  papers.  Hutchin!<on.  ii.  ch.  iv.  Dou^laji!*.  i.  334(.  Belkmp  N. 
Hainp.  ii.  191) — 224.  Adams  N.  En^.  208.  Solicitatiuus  \%ere  ma<ie  for  «  pariia- 
meiitar)'  rrimbursement,  which,  after  miich  iJilficuhy  awl  delay,  wji«  obtained^  b 
1749,  the  money,  srrantedby  parliament  for  that  pur}x>sa,  arnvt'd  at  13o»ton.  and  mu 
cofiveyed  to  the  treasury  office.  The  stim  was  Jtl83.649,  2s.  7d.  1-2.  It  connatcd 
of  215  chents  (UOOO  piooes  of  eight,  at  a  mtflium,  in  each  chrnt)  of  milled  pie<'««iif 
ei|^,  and  100  casks  of  coiaod  copper.  There  were  1 7  cart  and  truck  loads  •f  the 
silver,  and  about  10  truck  loads  of  copper.  Coll.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  53 — 59.  Brit.  Enp. 
L  377.  Pemberton  MS.  Chion.  l*he  instnictions,  given  by  governor  Shirley  10 
lieutenant  funeral  Pepperrelt,  for  tki»  expedition,  are  published  in  Coll.  Hiti.  Soc.  i. 
1 — 11.  The  plan  for  the  reductien  of  a  regularly  constructed  fortress  **m%M  dnm 
by  a  lawyer,  to  be  executed  by  a  meichant,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
and  mechanics.** 
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RaHe,  or  Rasle,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  resided  at  Norridgewock, 
and  held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  governor  of  Canada. 
Such  injuries  had  been  done  to  the  English  settlers,  thai,  so 
early  as  1720,  many  of  them  removed. 

"  Discouraged  wi&  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  intercept  the  enemy, 
l^  scouting  parties  marching  on  the  back  of  the  fnnitiers,  anoiher 
efxpcdition  was  resolved  upon,  to  surprise  them  at  their  head  •quarters, 
or  principal  village,  Norridgewock.  Four  companies,  consisting  in 
the  whole  of  two  hundred  and  eight  men,  under  the  command  of  C^ 
tains  Harman,  MouHon,  and  Bourne,  were  ordered  i^  the  river  Ken- 
nebeck  for  that  puipose.  Three  Mohawks  were  engaged  to  ^  out  on 
4iie  expedition. 

The  troops  left  Richmond  fort,  on  the  Kennebeck  nv(«,  the  19th 
of  August ;  the  20th,  they  arrived  at  Taconick,  whene  they  left  their 
whale  boats,  under  a  guard  of  forty  men,  out  of  the  two  bundled  and 
«ight.     On  Uie  21^,  they  commenced  their  march,  by  land,  for  Nor- 
ridgewock.   The  flame  evening  they  discovered  and  fired  on  two 
*women,  the  wite  and  daughter  of  the  fameus  and  well  knew«  warrior 
Bomazeen.     His  daughter  was  killed,  and  his  wife  was  made  prisoner. 
By  her  they  obtained  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  Norridgewock. 
On  the  23d,  a  little  after  noon,  they  came  near  the  village.     As  it 
was  supposed  that  part  of  the  Indians  might  be  in  their  oom  fieUa 
which  were  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  it  was  judged  best  to 
divide  the  army.     Captain  Harman,  who  was  commander  in  chief, 
look  eighty-four  men  and  marched  to  the  corn  fields,  and  Captain 
Moulton,  with  the  eame  number,  marched  directly  to  the  village. 
This,  about  three  ef  the  clock,  opened  suddenly  upon^thenL    There 
was  not  an  Indian  to  be  seen  ;  they  were  all  in  their  wigwams.     The 
English  were  ordened  to  advance  as  sof\ly  a?  possible,  and  to  keep  a 
profound  siieace.     At  length  an  Indian  came  out  from  one  of  the  wig* 
wams,  and  looking  round,  discovered  the  English  close  upon  him. 
He  gave  the  war  whoop,  and  ran  in  for  his  gun.     The  whole  villaae 
took  the  alarm,  and  about  sixty  warriors  ran  to  meet  the  English, 
while  the  old  men,  women  and  idiildren  fled  for  their  lives.     Moulton, 
instead  of  suffering  his  men  to  fire  at  random  through  the  wigwams, 
ckargefl  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  fire  a  gun  till  they  had  receive 
xke  &re  of  the  ladiaaft.     He  judged  they  would  fire  in  a  panick  and 
overshoot  them.     So  h  happened  ;  not  a  man  was  hurt.     'Ilie  English 
dtsoharged  in  their  turn  and  made  great  slaughter.     The  Englbh 
kept  their  ranks ;  the  Indians  fired  a  second  time,  and  tted  towards 
the  river.     Some  jumped  into  their  canoes,  but  as  their  paddles  had 
been  left  in  the  wigwams,  they  made  their  escape  but  slowly ;  others 
jumped  into  xhe  river  and  swam ;  some  of  the  tallest  were  able  to 
ibrd  it.    Some  of  the  English  furnished  themselves  with  paddles,  and 
timk  to  the  canoes  which  the  Indians  had  left ;  others  waded  into  the 
river,  and  so  pressed  upon  them,  that  they  were  soon  driven  from  all 
their  caaoes  and  from  the  river.     They  were  shot  in  the  water,  and 
on  the  opposite  shore,  as  they  were  making  their  escape  into  the 
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woods.     It  was  imagined  by  the  English,  that  not  nK>Te  than  fifty  of 
the  whole  village  made  their  escape. 

Having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  the  English  returned  to  the  viUage, 
where  they  found  the  Jesuit  Kalle,  liring  on  a  number  of  our  men, 
who  had  not  been  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  had  in  the  wigwam 
an  English  hoy,  about  fuurteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  taken 
about  six  months  bt^fore.  This  boy  he  had  shot  through  the  thigii, 
and  afterwards  stabbed  in  the  body ;  but  by  the  care  of  surgeons,  h^ 
recovered.*  MouUon  had  given  orders  not  to  kill  the  Jesuit,  but  as 
by  his  firing  from  the  wigwam,  one  of  the  English  had  been  wounded, 
one  Lieutenant  Jaques  broke  open  the  door  and  shot  him  through  the 
head.  Jaques  excused  himself  to  his  commanding  officer,  alledging 
that  Halle  was  loading  his  gun  when  he  entered  the  wigwam,  and 
declared  that  he  would  neither  give  nor  take  quarter.  Moolton 
allowed  that  some  answer  was  given  which  provoked  Jaques,  but  he 
doubted  whether  it  was  the  same  which  was  reported.  He  ever 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  action.  Mog,  a  famous  Indian 
chief  and  warrior,  was  found  shut  up  in  another  wigwam,  from  which 
he  fired  and  killed  one  of  the  three  Mohawks.  This  so  enraged  bis 
brother,  that  he  broke  down  the  door  and  shot  him  dead.  Tbe  Eng- 
lish, in  their  rage,  followed  and  killed  his  wife  and  two  belfdess 
children. 

Harman  and  his  part)',  who  went  to  the  corn  fields,  did  not  come 
up  till  nearly  night,  when  the  action  was  over.  The  whole  army 
lodged  in  the  wigwams  that  night,  under  a  guard  of  forty  men.  The 
next  morning  they  counted  twenty-seven  dead  bodies,  and  they  bad 
one  woman  and  three  children  j)risoners.  Among  the  dead  were 
BomazeeTi,  Mog,  Job,  Carabeset,  Wissememet,  and  Bomazeen's  son- 
in-law,  all  noted  warriors.  As  the  troops  were  anxious  for  their  men 
and  whale  boats,  they  marched  early  for  Taconick.  Christian,  one 
of  the  Mohawks,  was  sent  back,  or  went  of  his  own  accord,  after  they 
bad  begun  their  marcli,  and  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  to  the  church, 
and  then  rejoined  the  company.  On  the  27th,  they  returned  to  the 
fort  at  Richmond.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  enemv :  more  than 
one  half  of  tlieir  fishiini:  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  most  of 
their  principal  warriors.''  f 

♦  Governor  Hutchinson  says,  '♦  I  find  this  act  of  cruelty  in  the  accojnt  gireo  by 
Htrman  uf/on  oath.'* — Hist.  vol.  11.  p.  312. 

t "  Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annal.o.  Father  Charlevoix  riioald  be 
heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above  fifbr  war- 
rion  at  Nerid^cwok ;  these  seized  their  arms,  and  run  in  disorder,  not  to  defend  tbe 
place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  i:,  but  to  favor  the  flight  of  the  women, 
the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  f;ive  them  time  to  ^n  the  side  of  the  riTer, 
which  was  not  vet  in  possession  of  the  English.  Father  Raslb,  warned  by  the  cfai> 
mors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which  he  found  hi^  proscl3rtes,  ran  to  preaeat 
himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to  draw  all  their  fury  upon  him,  that  thereby  he 
might  prove  the  salvation  of  his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  dis- 
covered himself  when  the  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a 
shower  of  shot,  by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  village :  leven  Indians  who  attended  him,  and  who  endeavored  to  shield 
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LoveWs  EgpediUon. — ^"  The  government  of  Massachusetts,  to  pro- 
mote enterprise  and  encourage  volunteers,  raised  the  premium  for 
Indian  scalps  and  prisoners  to  an  hundred  pounds  for  each.     This 
induced  one  John  Lovell  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers  on  purpose 
to  hunt  the  Indians,  and  bring  in  their  scalps.     On  his  first  scout  he 
got  one  scalp  and  one  prisoner,  which  he  brought  into  Boston  on  the 
5tb  of  January,  1725.     He  took  them  more  than  forty  miles  above 
the  lake  of  Winnepesiaukee.     On  a  second  enterprize,  he  discovered 
ten  Indians  round  a  fire,  all  asleep.     He  ordered  part  of  his  companjr 
to  firer  on  them  as  they  lay,  and  the  other  part  to  fire  on  them  as  they 
rose.    Three  were  killed  by  the  first  fire,  and  the  other  seven  as  they 
rose.     On  the  3d  of  March  the  ten  scalps  were  brought  to  Boston. 
Animated  by  these  repeated  successes,  he  made  a  third  attempt,  witk 
a  company  of  thirty-three  men.     On  the  8th  of  May,  they  discovered 
an  Indian  on  a  point  of  land  which  joined  to  a  great  pond  or  lak«. 
They  were  suspicious  that  he  was  set  there  to  draw  them  into  a 
snare,  and  that  there  might  be  many  Indians  at  no  great  distanceu 
They  therefore  laid  down  their  packs,  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  action.     They  then  marched  nearly  two  miles  round  the  pond,  t9 
kill  or  take  the  Indian  whom  they  had  discovered.     At  length,  whea 
the  English  came  within  gun  shot,  he  fired  and  wounded  Lov«ll  and 
one  of  Ins  men  with  large  shot.     He  was  immediately  £hot  and 
scalped.     In  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  about  eighty  Indians  seized 
the  packs  of  the  English,  and,  at  a  place  convenient  for  their  purpose* 
waited  for  their  return.     When  they  returned,  the  enemy  rose  with 
the  Indian  yell,  fired  and  ran  upon  them  with  their  hatchets,  in  grest 
fur.    LoveU,  to  secure  his  rear,  retreated  to  the  pond,  and  the  £n^ 
lish,  though  their  number  was  so  imequal,  continued  the  action  fi^ 
or  six  hours,  until  night     Captain  Liovell,  his  lieutenant,  FarweM, 
and  Ensign  Robbins,  were  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  action,  aad 
£ve  more   were   afterwards  killed.     Sixteen  escaped  unhurt,  and 
returned,  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  eight  of  their  wounded  com- 
panions in  the  woods,  without  provisions  and  without  a  surgeon. 
One  of  them  was  Mr.  Fry,  their  chaplain,  of  Andover,  who  had 
behaved  with  great  bravery,  had  killed  and  scalped  one  Indian  in  the 
lieat  of  the  action,  but  finally  perished  for  want  of  relief.     Two  of  the 


him  with  their  own  -bodies,  fell  dead  at  his  aide.    Thus  died  this  charitable 
givinjar  his  life  for  his  sheep,  after  thirty-seven  y«ars  of  painful  labors. 

AlthoQgh  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  30  and  woanM 
40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignantly  profaned  its 
•Mcred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  thev  set  on  fire.  They  thsa 
letired  with  prccipiution,*  having  been  seized  with  a  sudden  panic.  The  nnUHKi 
jetumed  immediately  into  the  village  ;  and  their  first  care,  while  the  women  aoiight 
plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the  wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of 
<lieir  fioly  missionary.  They  found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  hb  scalp  taiMi 
off,  his  skull  fractured  with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bouts 
of  bis  legs  broken,  and  all  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  different  ways."— 
DrduU  Book  of  the  Indians. 

*  Tbsy  enesmped  tbe  Mhwring  ntght  in  Um  Indian  wtfwams,  uadm  agnard  af  snly  40 1 

"  u.  SI*. 
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eight  afterwards  got  into  the  English  settlements.  Fifteen  itt  dM 
whole  were  lost,  and  eighteen  saved.  This  unfortoiiate  afiir  dis* 
conraged  all  scalping  parties  for  the  future. 

From  this  time  the  war  languished,  and  nothing  material  was  CraDt> 
acted.  The  English  and  Indians  were  both  weaiy  of  it,  and  wiahtl 
for  peace.  After  the  death  of  Ralle,  the  Indians  wtfre  at  liber^  ti 
follow  their  own  inclinations.  The  Penobscots  began  war  with  Aa 
greatest  reluctance,  and  were  now  considered  as  most  indined  1i 
peace.  To  discover  their  feelings,  an  Indian  hostage  was  mdSmi 
to  go  home  near  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1724,  with  a  captirey  en 
their  parole.  They  came  back  to  the  fort  at  St.  Georges  on  tlie  6Ck 
of  February,  accompanied  with  two  others  of  the  tribe.  Thej  releSedy 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Penobscots,  it  was  agreed  to  make  prfnioaals 
of  peace.  One  of  the  Indians,  who  was  a  sachem,  was  sent  hmA 
with  the  other  Indian,  to  bring  a  deputation  of  several  other  chiefi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  peace.  In  consequence  of  tliaie 
measures,  some  time  in  June,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settle^ 
and  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon.  Soon  after,  four  delenMa 
came  to  Boston  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace.*' — Dr.  TrumiMts  ISRtL 
Can. 

UAnviUe^s  Expedition, — In  1746,  while  the  colonies  of  New 
England  were  projecting  new  enterprises  against  the  Frend^ 
intelligence  of  danger  arrived,  which  threw  the  whole  comiij 
into  the  utmost  consternation.  "  A  verv  large  fleet  firom  FranoSy 
under  the  command  of  Duke  D'AnviUe,  naA  arriyed  at  Nota 
Scotia.  It  consisted  of  about  forty  ships  of  war,  beside  tian»> 
ports,  and  brought  over  between  three  and  four  thousand  regnkr 
troops,  with  veteran  officers,  and  all  kinds  of  military  stores ;  th^ 
most  powerful  armament  that  had  ever  been  sent  into  Noidt 
America.  The  object  of  this  great  armament  was  supposed  to 
be,  to  recover  Louisbourg ;  to  take  Annapolis ;  to  break  up  the 
settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts ;  and  to  distxesi, 
if  not  attempt  to  conquer,  the  whole  country  of  New  England.* 
The  troops,  destined  for  Canada,  had  now  sufficient  employment 
at  home  ;  and  the  militia  was  collected  to  join  them.  Tne  old 
forts  on  the  sea-coast  were  repaired;  new  forts  were  erected; 
and  military  guards  appointed.  The  country  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  and  fear  six  weeks ;  when  it  was  relieved  by  inteBi> 
gence  of  the  disabled  state  of  the  enemy.  The  French  fleet  hid 
sustained  much  damage  by  storms,  and  great  loss  by  shipwrecks. 
An  expected  junction  of  M.  Conflans,  with  three  ships  ot  the  line 
and  a  frigate  from  Hispaniola,  had  failed.  A  pestilential  fiever 
porevailed  among  the  French  troops.     Intercepted  letters,  opened 

*  The  real  orders  of  D*Anrille  were,  to  retake  and  dumantle  Louisboarg ;  to  takt 
and  garnton  Annapolis ;  to  destroy  Boston ;  to  ranj^  along  the  coasts  of  Noctk 
Amenca ;  and,  in  conclosion,  to  risit  the  British  sugar  islands.  His  •nj^iiMl 
SMot  is  idcned  to  in  the  text. 
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in  a  council  of  war,  raising  expectation  of  the  speedy  anival  of 
an  English  fleet,  caused  a  division  among  the  officers.  Under 
the  pressure  of  these  adverse  occurrences,  D'Anville  was  either 
•eized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  or  took  a  poisonous  draught,  and 
suddenly  expirea.  D'Estoumclle,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  proposed  in  a  council  of  officers  to  abandon 
the  expedition,  and  return  to  France.  The  rejection  of  his  pro> 
poeal  caused  such  extreme  agitation,  as  to  bring  on  a  fevert 
which  threw  him  into  a  delirium,  and  he  fell  on  his  sword.  The 
French,  thus  disconcerted  in  their  plan,  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Annapolis ;  but,  having  sailed  from  Chebucto,  they 
ware  orertaken  by  a  violent  tempest  off  Cape  Sable,  and  what 
ahipe  escaped  destruction  retumeid  singly  to  France.* 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  preservation  seldom  occurs. 
Had  the  project  of  the  enemy  succeeded,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  American  colonies  would  have 
been  distressed  or  desolated.  When  man  is  made  the  instru- 
menl  of  averting  public  calamity,  the  divine  agency  ought  still  to 
be  acknowledged ;  but  this  was  averted  without  human  power. 
If  philosophers  would  ascribe  this  extraordinary  event  to  blind 
chance,  or  fatal  necessity.  Christians  will  surely  ascribe  it  to  the 
operation  of  that  Bsino,  who,  in  ancient  time,  caused  '  the  stars^ 
in  their  courses,  to  fight  against  Sisera.'  '^ — Holmes^  Annals. 

Conquest  of  Nova  Scotia. — "  The  conunand  of  the  esmedition 
against  Nova  Scotia  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Monkton^ 
a  British  officer  of  respected  military  talents.  The  troops,  des- 
tined for  this  service,  were  almost  entirely  drawn  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  men.  The  New 
England  forces  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Winslow 
of  Marshfield,  a  major  general  oi  the  militia,  and  an  officer  of 
neat  respectability  and  influence.  The  troop  embarked  at 
Boeton  on  the  20th  May,  1755,  and  arrived  on  tne  25th  at  Anna- 
polis Royal;  whence,  on  the  first  of  June,  they  sailed,  in  a  fleet 
of  forty-one  vessels,  to  Chiffnecto.  After  being  joined  by  about 
three  hundred  regulars  with  a  small  train  of  artillery,  they 
marched  for  the  French  fort  Beausejour.  At  the  river  Mussa- 
gnashf  on  the  west  side  of  which  the  French  claimed,  they  found 
a  Uock  house,  with  some  small  cannon  and  swivels,  and  a  breast 

*  Hatchiiiton,  ii.  ch.  iT.  The  French,  from  the  daj  in  which  they  left  Fnnce  m 
ne  to  the  daj  in  which  thej  left  Chebucto,  buried  2400  men,  1100  of  whom  died 
Chebucto.  One  third  of  the  Indians,  who  visited  the  French  cantonments,  died. 
be  disease  subsided  there,  without  becoming  epidemic.  On  this  occasion,  the 
— mbly  of  Massachusetts  me  the  governor  unUmited  power  to  strenffthen  the 
works  at  Castle  William,  and  do  whatever  he  should  think  necessary  for  the  imne- 
^mtm  defence  of  the  harbour  of  Boston ;  and  such  additional  works  were  made  to  tho 
C—lle,  as  reoderad  it,  for  its  eitent,  the  most  cooaidenble  fortreaa  I7  aaa  in  tlw 
JBafiaah  eokniea^ 
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woik,  with  troops  judiciously  posted  to  oppose  their  parogreis ; 
buty  after  a  conflict  of  about  an  hour,  they  eflfected  a  passage, 
with  the  loss  of  one  man  only,  the  French  burning  their  block- 
house and  village.  They  now  encamped  about  two  miles  finom 
fort  Beausejour;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Winslow,  with  three 
hundred  men,  having  dislodged  a  party  of  the  enemy  from  sn 
eminence,  advanced  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  lort.  The 
entrenchments  were  opened,  and,  on  the  sixteenth,  the  enemy 
surrendered.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to  match  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  to  be  transported  with  their  effects  to  Louis- 
bourg,  at  the  expense  of  the  kin^  of  Great  Britain,  on  condition 
of  not  bearing  arms  for  six  months.  The  name  of  fort  Beause- 
jour was  now  changed  to  Cumberland.  The  fort  at  Gaspareau 
necessarily  surrendered  next ;  and  was  allowed  the  same  teims 
as  the  former.  The  French  force  in  Nova  Scotia  being  subdued, 
a  difficult  question  occurred,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
mhabitants.  These  amounted  to  about  seven  thousand,  and  were 
of  a  mild,  frugal,  industrious  and  pious  character.  But,  though 
they  had  chosen  to  be  denominate^i  neutrals,  they  had  furnished 
the  French  and  Indians  with  intelligence,  quarters,  provisions, 
and  aid  in  annoying  the  government  of  the  province ;  and  three 
hundred  of  them  were  actually  foimd  in  arms  at  fort  Beausejour. 
An  offer  was  made  to  such  of  them  as  had  not  been  (^nty  in 
arms,  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  of  their  land,  if 
they  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  any  qualificatkn ; 
but  they  unanimously  refused  it.  On  the  whole,  alter  the  lien- 
tenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  and  his  council  had  ccxisulted 
with  Admirals  Boscawcn  and  Mostyn  on  the  necessary  measures 
to  be  adopted  toward  them,  it  was  determined  to  disperse  them 
among  the  British  colonies.  This  measure  was  prindptlfy 
effected  by  the  New  England  forces,  whose  commander,  unitiiu 
humanity  with  firmness,  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  difficuK 
and  ungrateful  service.  In  this  entire  expedition,  the  Endisb 
had  but  twenty  men  killed,  and  about  the  same  number  wounded.* 

Battle  of  Lake  George,\ — "  This  battle  was  fought  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  September  8th,  1755,  between  the  provincial 
troops  under  the  command  of  Major  General,  afterwards  Sir 


*  At  Grand  Pre«  where  Colonel  Winslow  had  the  immediate  command,  there 
made  prisoners  483  men  and  337  women,  heads  of  families,  537  of  their  aooa  and  576 
of  their  daughters,  amounting  in  all  to  1923  souls.  To  prevent  the  resettlenwot  oC 
,thoee  who  escaped,  the  coontrr  was  laid  waste.  In  the  district  of  Minas  oiilj,tlia» 
were  destroyed  256  houses,  276  hams,  155  outhouses,  11  miHa,  and  1  chvieh.  Om 
thousand  of  the  proscribed  and  wretched  Acadians  were  transported  to  Miisirhnaftts, 
where  manv  of  them  embarked  for  France. 

t  Dwight^s  TrsTels,  3d  vol.     Dr.  Dwight  visited  the  batUe  gromids,  and  dcifred 
much  of  his  information  from  eye  witnesses  of  the  action.    The  loaa  of  the  Fnndi 
estimated  at  eight  hundred,  that  of  the  English  but  two  hundred. 
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William  Johnson,  aided  by  a  body  of  Indians,  led  by  the  cele- 
brated Hendrick ;  and  a  body  of  French,  Canadians,  aiid  Indians, 
commanded  by  Monsieur  le  Baron  dc  Dieskau.  This  nobleman 
arrived  from  rrance,  in  company  with  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil, 
Goveniour  General  of  Canada,  and  brought  with  him  from  Brest, 
3000  regular  troops,  destined  to  act  under  his  command  against 
the  British  colonies.  Of  these  six  hundred  were  taken,  with  the 
Lys  and  Alcide  men  of  war,  by  Admiral  Boscawen.  A  thousand 
•were  left  at  Louisburgh.  The  remainder  were  landed  at  Quebec. 
The  Baron  was  instructed  to  reduce  Oswego ;  a  fortification  on 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  Oswego,  or  Onondaga.  This  fortress  was  of  considerable 
importance,  from  its  position  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois ;  and 
enabled  the  Englisli  in  a  great  measure  to  exclude  the  French 
from  any  very  dangerous  commuriicjition  with  that  people.  In 
obedience  to  these  instructions  he  proceeded  directly  to  Montreal ; 
and  having  despatched  seven  hundred  men  up  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, made  preparations  to  follow  them.  Before  his  departure, 
however,  intelligence  reached  that  city,  tliat  a  considerable  army 
was  assembling  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  now  Lake 
George,  with  an  mtention  to  reduce  fort  Frederic,  since  called 
Crown  Point,  and  perhaps  to  invade  Canada.  At  a  council,  con- 
vened upon  this  news.  Baron  Dieskau  was  vehemently  soliciteii, 
and  with  no  small  difficulty  prevailed  upon,  to  direct  his  course 
up  Lake  Champlain.  At  Fort  Frederic  lie  wailed  some  time  for 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army ;  but  finding  no  prospect  of  their 
approach,  determined  to  go  and  seek  them.  Accordingly,  he 
embarked  with  2000  men  in  batteaux,  and  landed  at  the  head  of 
Soutli-bay,  in  the  township  of  Skcensborough,  now  Whitehall; 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  from  Sandy-hill,  and  in  the  route 
which  he  took,  about  twenty-eiglit  or  thirty  from  the  head  of  Lake 
George.  An  English  prisoner,  taken  by  his  scouts,  informed 
him,  that  Fort  Edward,  then  called  Fort  Lyman,  (from  Major 
Geneml  L)Tnan,  under  whose  direction  this  fortress  had  been 
erected  the  preceding  summer,)  was  defenceless ;  and  that  the 
army  of  General  Johnson  was  in  tlie  same  state ;  being  without 
fortifications,  and  without  cannon.  Upon  this  information  Dies- 
kau determined  immediately  to  attack  the  fort.  As  soon  as  he 
fonned  his  determination,  he  explained  to  his  troops  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  measure,  which  was  certainly  worthy  of 
his  military  character.  Had  the  design  succeeded ;  and  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  works,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
successful ;  the  army  under  Johnson  would  have  been  cut  off 
firom  all  supplies ;  and  must  either  have  marched  immediately 
back,  and  fought  the  enemy,  then  formidable  by  success,  as  weu 
as  numbers,  and  skill,  furnished  with  cannon  and  other  supplies 

25 
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from  the  fort,  and  choosing  hi&  own  ground  for  action ;  or  ther 
must  have  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  great  body  of  his 
troops,  however,  consisting  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  were  ill- 
fitted  to  comprehend  a'  measiu^  of  this  magnitude ;  and  as  Utile 
disposed  to  venture  upon  its  execution.  Either  they  had  been 
informed,  or  they  suspected,  Uiat  the  fort  was  defended  by  can- 
non :  objects  of  peculiar  dread  to  both  these  classes  of  men.  In 
sjMte  of  the  exhortations  of  their  commander,  they  absolutely 
refused  to  advance  against  tlie  fort ;  but  professed  their  readiness, 
at  the  same  time,  to  attack  the  army  under  Johnson,  entirely  des- 
titute, as  the  Baron  had  told  them,  and  as  he  himself  believed,  of 
both  cannon  and  works.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  overcome 
their  reluctance.  There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative  left,  but 
either  to  attack  Johnson,  or  to  retrace  his  course  to  South  bay. 
Without  hesitation  he  marched  his  army  towards  the  head  of 
Lake  George. 

Gen.  Johnson's  first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  his  enemy  had 
been  given  by  a  scout,  who  discovered  tne  French  army  on  their 
march  firom  South  bay  towards  Fort  Edward.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence  he  dispatched  several  messengers,  to  advertise 
C<d.  Blanchard,  who  commanded  that  fortress,  of  his  danger. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  September  7,  at  12  o'clock,  information 
was  brought,  that  the  enemy  bad  advanced  four  miles  on  the  road 
horn  Fort  Edward  to  Lake  George  ;  or  half  way  between  the  village 
of  Sandy-Hill  and  Glen*s  falls.  A  council  of  war  was  held  early  in 
the  morning,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  party  to  meet  ihem. 
The  number  of  men,  determined  upon  at  first,  was  mentioned  by  the 
General  to  Hendrick ;  and  his  opinion  was  asked.  He  replied, '  If 
they  are  to  fight,  they  are  too  few.  If  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are 
too  many.'  The  number  was  accordingly  increased.  Gen.  Johnson 
also  proposed  to  divide  them  into  three  parties.  Hendrick  took  three 
sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  him,  '  fhit  these  together, 
and  you  can't  break  them.  Take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  will 
break  them  easily.'  The  hint  succeeded,  and  Hendrick's  sticks 
saved  the  party,  and  probably  the  whole  army,  from  destruction. 

The  party  detached  consisted  of  twelve  hundred,  and  were  com- 
manded by  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  whose  character  has  been  already 
given  in  these  Letters ;  a  brave  and  skillful  officer,  greatly  beloved  by 
the  soldiery,  and  greatly  respected  by  the  country  at  large.  Lieut 
Col.  Whiting,  of  New-Haven,  was  second  in  command,  and  brought 
up  the  rear.  Col.  Williams  met  the  enemy  at  Rocky  brook,  four 
miles  from  Lake  George.  Dieskau  had  been  informed  of  his  approach 
by  his  scouts,  and  arranged  his  men  in  the  best  possible  order  to 
receive  them,  extending  his  line  on  both  sides  of  the  road  in  the  fom 
of  a  half-moon.  Johnson  did  not  begin  to  raise  his  breast-woik  until 
after  Williams  had  marched ;  nor,  as  a  manuscript  account  of  this 
transaction,  now  before  me,  declares,  until  after  the  rencounter  be- 
tween Williams  and  the  enemy  had  begun. 
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Willitms  inarched  his  men  directly  into  the  hoUow  of  the  half- 
This  will  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  whole  country 
a  deep  forest.  When  the  enemy  saw  them  completely  within 
his  power,  he  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  the  front,  and  on  both 
flanks,  of  the  English  at  the  same  nx>ment.  The  English  fell  in 
heaps ;  and  at  the  head  of  them  their  gallant  commander.  Hendrick 
also  was  mortally  wounded,  fighting  with  invincible  courage  in  the 
front  of  his  people.  He  was  shot  in  the  back :  a  fact  which  filled 
hiin  with  disdain  and  anguish ;  as  he  thought,  that  he  should  be  be- 
liered  to  have  fied  from  the  enemy.  The  truth  was ;  the  horns  of 
the  half-moon  were  so  far  advanced,  that  they  in  a  great  measure  in- 
cloeed  the  van  of  the  English,  and  fired  upon  them  from  the  rear. 
From  this  fire  Hendrick  received  the  wound  which  terminated  his  life. 

Upon  the  death  of  Col.  Williams,  Lieut.  Col.  Whiting  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  detachment.  He  was  an  oflicer  of  great 
merit,  and  had  gained  much  applause  at  the  reduction  of  Louisburgh ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  gallant  conduct  at  that  siege,  had  been 
nnde  a  Captain  in  the  regular  British  service.  Whiting,  seeing  the 
danger  of  his  men,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat ;  and  conducted  it 
■o  judiciously,  that  he  saved  the  great  body  of  them  from  destruction, 
ia  circumstances  of  extreme  peril ;  in  which  their  own  confusion  and 
■lann,  and  the  situation  of  the  ground,  threatened  their  extermination 
no  less  than  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

The  noise  of  the  first  fire  was  heard  at  Lake  George.  EfiTorts  be- 
gan then  to  be  made  in  earnest  by  the  General  for  the  defence  of  the 
camp :  and  a  party  of  three  hundred  men  were  despatched  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Cole,  to  support  the  retreating  corps.  A  few  strag^ers, 
both  English  and  Indians,  came  into  the  camp,  and  announced,  what 
had  indeed  been  already  sufliciently  evident  from  the  approaching 
aoond  of  the  musketry,  that  the  French  army  was  superiour  in  num- 
bers and  strength  to  Col.  Williams'  corps,  and  was  driving  them  to- 
wards the  camp.  Some  time  after  '  the  whole  party  that  escaped,* 
taya  Gen.  Johnson,  *  came  in  in  large  bodies : '  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  skill,  and  coolness,  with  which  Lieut.  Col.  Whiting  conducted 
this  retreat.  These  men  also  arranged  themselves  in  their  proper 
places ;  and  took  their  share  in  the  engagement,  which  followed. 

About  half  after  eleven  o'clock  the  enemy  appeared,  in  sight; 
marching  up  the  road  in  the  best  order  towards  the  centre  of  the 
English.  When  they  came  to  the  bottom  o(  an  open  valley,  directly 
in  front  of  the  elevation,  on  which  Fort  George  was  afterwsurds  built, 
and  on  which  the  centre  of  the  English  army  was  posted ;  Dieskau 
halted  his  men  about  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  one  hundred  aiul  fifty  yards  from  the  breast-work.  I  have  never 
■een  a  reason,  assigned  for  this  measure.  I  think  I  can  assign  one. 
The  Indians  were  sent  out  on  the  right  flank,  and  a  part  of  the  Cana- 
dians on  the  left,  intending  to  come  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  English, 
while  the  niain  body  attacked  them  in  front.  The  ground  was  re- 
nuttkably  favourable  to  this  design ;  being  swampy,  thickly  forested, 
and,  therefore,  perfectly  fitted  to  conceal  the  approach  of  these  parties. 
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Tbe  Indians,  however,  were  soon  discorered  by  Lieut  CoL  Pomeraj, 
who  immediately  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  General ;  and,  obsemag 
to  him,  that  these  peo|Je  were  extremely  afraid  of  cannon,  reqneatad 
that  one  or  two  pieces  might  be  pointed  against  them.  'JThey  wen 
then  near  the  ground  on  which  Fort  Wiiliam  Henry  was  afterwaids 
baUt  The  General  approved  of  the  proposaL  A  shell  was  instant^ 
thrown  among  them  from  a  howitzer ;  and  some  field  pieces  ahowerad 
iqpon  them  a  quantity  of  grape  shot.    The  Indians  fled. 

The  Baron,  in  the  mean  time,  led  up  his  main  body  to  attack  the 
centre.  They  began  the  engagemeet  by  firing  regularly  in  platoons ; 
but  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  they  did  very  little  execution.  This 
circumstance  was  favourable  to  the  English;  and  soon  recoivenag 
ftom  the  panic,  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  preceding 
events  of  the  day,  they  fought  with  great  spirit  and  firmness. 

Gen.  Johnson,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  received  a  flesh 
wound  in  his  thigh :  and  the  ball  lodged  in  it.  He  bled  freely,  but 
was  able  to  walk  away  from  the  army  to  his  tent.  General  Lyann 
then  took  the  command,  and  continued  in  it  during  the  action.  This 
gentleman,  who  seemed  to  have  no  passions,  except  those,  whidi  aie 
lAYolved  in  the  word  humanity ^  immediately  stationed  hima^  in  d» 
front  of  the  breast-work ;  and  there,  amid  the  thickest  danger,  i 
his  orders,  during  five  hours,  to  every  part  of  the  army,  as 
demanded,  with  a  serenity,  which  many  covet,  and  some  boast,  bat 
▼ery  few  acquire.  The  main  body  of  the  French  kept  their  grooiid, 
and  preserved  their  order,  for  a  considerable  time :  but  the  aitilleiy, 
mder  the  command  of  Captain  Eyre,  a  brave  English  ofllcer,  who 
|ierformed  his  part  with  much  skill  and  reputation,  played  upon  then 
with  such  success ;  and  the  fire  from  the  musketry  was  so  warm, 
and  well-directed;  that  their  ranks  were  soon  thinned,  and  their 
efforts  slackened,  sufficiently  to  show,  that  they  despaired  of  success 
in  this  quarter.  They  then  made  another  effort  against  the  right  of 
the  English,  stationed  between  the  road  and  the  site  of  fort  William 
Henry,  and  composed  of  Ruggles'  regiment,  Williams',  now  cooi* 
manded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pomeroy,  and  Titcomb*s.  Here  a 
warm  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  about  an  hour ;  but  on  the  pait 
of  the  enemy  was  unavailing. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  English,  and  ihe  Indians  who  fought  with 
them,  leaped  over  their  breast- work,  and  charged  the  enemy.  They 
fled,  and  were  vigorously  pursued  for  a  short  distance.  A  conaideia- 
ble  number  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.  The  wounded,  and  a  very 
few  others,  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  was  Dieskau.  He 
was  found  by  a  soldier,  resting  on  a  stump,  with  hardly  an  attendant 
As  he  was  feeling  for  his  watch,  in  order  to  give  it  to  the  sc^dim, 
the  man,  suspecting  that  he  was  searching  for  a  pistol,  discharged 
the  contents  of  his  musket  through  his  hips.  He  was  carried  into 
the  camp  in  a  blanket  by  eight  men,  with  the  greatest  care  and  ten- 
derness, but  evidently  in  extreme  distress.*' 

*'  Hendrick  had  lived  to  this  day  with  singular  honour,  and  died, 
fi^iting  with  a  qnrit  not  to  be  excelled.    He  was  at  this  time  fioni 
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sixty  to  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Hie  head  was  eorered  with  white 
locks ;  and  what  is  nncominon  among  Indians,  he  was  corpulent. 
Immediately  before  Col.  Williams  began  his  march,  he  mounted  a 
stage,  and  harangued  his  people.  He  had  a  strong  masculine  voice ; 
And,  it  was  thought,  might  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile :  a  fact,  which,  to  my  own  view,  has  diffused  a  new  degree  of 
probability  over  Homer's  representations  of  the  effects  produced  by 
the  speeches  and  shouts  of  his  heroes.  Lieut.  Col.  Pomeroy,  who 
was  present,  and  heard  this  effusion  of  Indian  eloquence,  told  me, 
tliat,  although  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  yet 
such  was  the  animation  of  Hendrick,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  force  of 
his  gesture,  the  strength  of  his  emphasis,  the  apparent  propriety  of 
the  inflections  of  his  voice,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  his  whole 
manner,  that  himself  was  more  deeply  affected  with  this  speech, 
than  with  any  other  which  he  had  ever  heard.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Gaaiette,  Sept.  25,  1 755,  he  is  styled  *  the  famous  Hendrick,  a  re- 
nowned Indian  warriour  among  the  Mohawks : '  and  it  is  said,  that 
his  son,  being  told  that  his  father  was  killed,  giving  the  usual  Indian 
groan  upon  such  occasions,  aud  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on  his  left 
bieast,  swore  that  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  place,  and  that 
there  stood  his  son. 

Baron  Dieskau  was  conveyed  from  Albany  to  New- York,  and 
from  thence  to  England;  where  soon  after  he  died.  He  was  an 
excellent  oflicer;  possessed  very  honourable  feelings;  and  was 
adorned  with  highly  polished  maimers.  I  know  of  but  one  stain 
upon  his  character.  Before  his  engagement  with  Col.  Williams' 
corps,  he  gave  orders  to  his  troops  neither  to  give  nor  take  quarter. 
As  there  was  nothing,  either  in  the  nature  of  his  enterprize,  or  in  his 
circumstances,  to  justify  this  rigour;  it  is  to  be  accounted  one  of 
tliose  specimens  of  barbarity,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  too 
frequently  disgrace  the  humau  character. 

The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  idled  away  by  Gen.  Johnson 
in  doing  nothing.  A  person  who  has  examined  the  French  works 
at  Crown  Point,  will  perceive  that  he  might  easily  have  possessed 
himself  of  this  fortress,  had  he  made  the  attempt ;  as  it  is  entirely 
commanded  by  rising  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  Instead  of  this, 
the  French,  immediately  after  their  panic  was  over,  erected  a  fortifi- 
cation at  Ticonderoga;  fifteen  miles  higher  up  Lake  Champlain; 
and  fixed  themselves  so  much  farther  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
British  possessions.'* 

Plans  of  Fort  Frederick  at  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  William 
Henry. — Fort  Frederick  was  built  by  the  French  in  1731.  This 
fortress  (now  in  ruins)  was  a  star  work  bein^  in  the  form  of  a 

Smtagon,  with  bastions  at  the  angles,  and  surrounded  by  a 
tch  walled  in  with  stone.  This  post  secured  the  coimnand  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  guarded  the  passage  into  Canada.  It  was 
through  this  lake  by  ue  route  of  Crown  Point,  that  the  parties 
of  French  and  Indians  made  their  bloody  incursions  upon  the 
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firontien  of  New  EnglBul  and 
N.  York.  "  Inthe  secntclMm- 
bera  of  this  veiy  fnt,"  uym  Dr. 
Dwight,  "  dug,  as  became  ndi 
designs,  beneath  the  groand, 
:  copies  of  the  tbuIib  of  ebbe^ 
i  and  castles,  in  their  native  coob- 
tiy ;  caverns,  to  which  treacb- 
ery  and  murder  slunk  fimn  tbs 
eye  of  day ;  those  plots  wen 
contrired,  which  were  to  ter- 
minate in  the  dcstnuAoo  it 
families,  and  villages,  tfama^ 
out  New  York  and  New  England.  Here  the  price  was  fixed, 
which  was  to  be  paid  for  the  scalps  of  these  unoffending  peo- 
ple. Here  the  scout  was  fonned ;  the  path  of  murder  fnirkfd 
out;  the  future  butchciy  realized  in  anticipation ;  and  tbe  cuove 
t<HtQTed  in  prescience,  before  the  day  of  his  actual  doom.  Hera, 
wont  of  all,  were  displayed  long  rows  of  scalpe ;  white  in  am 
place  with  the  veneraole  locks  of  age,  and  glistening  in  anotlier 
with  the  ringlets  of  childhood  and  of  youth ;  received  and  aut^ 
veyed  with  smiles  of  self-gratulation,  and  rewarded  with  die 
iwomised  and  ungrudged  boon." 


Fort  Frtdtritk. 


Fort  Waiiam  Henry.— Plan  of  Fort  W'tttiam  Henry. 
-A,  Ston-iumM.     B.  Bairada.     C,  Guari-iutut. 


Capture  of  Fort  WHUaxi  Henry. — During  the  absence  of  die 
pnicipel  put  of  tbe  British  foRes,  die  Harquia  de  Hontcalm  ad- 
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muiced  firom  Canada  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the 
south  point  of  Lake  George,  August  dd,  1756. 

*'  Having  drawn  together  all  his  forces  from  Crown  Point,  Ti* 
conderoga,  and  the  adjacent  posts,  with  a  greater  number  of  In- 
dians  than  the  French  had  ever  employed  on  any  other  occasion, 
he  passed  the  Idee  and  regularly  invested  the  torU  The  whole 
anny  consisted  of  nearly  eight  thousand  men.  The  garrison  con> 
sisted  of  about  three  thousand,  and  the  fortifications  were  said  to 
be  good.  At  fort  Edward,  scarcely  fourteen  miles  distant,  lay 
General  Webb,  with  four  thousand  troops.  The  regular  troops  at 
the  two  posts,  were  probably  more  than  equal  to  the  regular  force 
of  the  enemy.  A  considerable  proportion  of  their  army  consisted 
of  Canadians  and  Indians,  Yet,  in  about  six  days,  was  this  im* 
portant  post  dehvered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  All  the 
vessels,  boats,  and  batteaux,  which,  at  so  much  expense  and  labor, 
had  been  for  two  years  preparing,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Though  General  Webb  had  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  yet  he  never  sent  to  alarm  the  country,  and  bring  on  the 
militia.  He  never  reinforced  the  garrison,  nor  made  a  single 
motion  for  its  relief.  So  far  was  he  firom  this,  that  he  sent  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Monroe,  who  commanded  the  fort,  advising  him  to  give 
it  up  to  the  enemy.  Montcalm  intercepted  the  letter,  and  sent  it 
into  the  fort  to  the  colonel.  He  had  acted  the  part  of  a  soldier 
and  made  a  brave  defence ;  but  having  burst  a  number  of  his  can* 
non,  expended  a  considerable  part  oi  his  ammunition,  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  to  have  no  relief  from  General  Webb,  he  capi- 
tulated on  terms  honorable  for  himself  and  the  garrison.  It  was, 
to  march  out  with  arms,  baggage,  and  one  piece  of  cannon,  in 
honor  to  Colonel  Monroe,  for  the  brave  defence  he  had  made. 
The  troops  were  not  to  serve  against  the  most  christian  king  under 
eighteen  months,  unless  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  French 
prisoners.  The  French  and  Indians  paid  no  regard  to  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation,  but  falling  on  the  English,  stripped  them  of 
their  baggage  and  few  remaining  effects  ;  and  the  Indians,  in  the 
English  service,  were  dragged  trom  the  ranks,  tomahawked  and 
scalped.  Men  and  women  had  their  throats  cut,  tlieir  bodies  rip- 
ped open,  and  their  bowels,  with  insult,  thrown  in  their  faces. 
Infants  and  children  were  barbarously  taken  by  the  heels,  and 
their  brains  dashed  out  against  stones  and  trees.  The  Indians 
pursued  the  English  nearly  half  the  way  to  fort  Edward,  where 
the  greatest  number  of  them  arrived  in  a  most  forlorn  condition. 
It  seems  astonishing,  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  troops, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  should,  contrary  to  the  most  express 
stipulations,  suffer  these  intolerable  insults.  When  it  was  too 
late.  General  Webb  alarmed  the  country,  and  put  the  colonies  to 
great  exf&uae  in  sending  on  large  detachments  of  the  militia  for 
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the  defence  of  the  northem  frontier.  The  sudden  capture  of  tbe 
fort,  the  massacre  made  by  the  enemy's  Indians,  and  sospidoiis  of 
Oeneral  Webb's  treachery,  and  an  apprehension  that  Gen.  Monfr* 
calm  would  force  his  way  to  Albany,  put  the  country  into  a  state 
of  great  alarm  and  consternation." 

Abercrombie*s  Defeat  before  Tiamderoga. — "  As  the  reductkxi 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Croi^Ti  Point,  was  a  faTorite  object  widi 
the  northem  colonies,  they  made  early  and  great  exerticHisfarcap^ 

Sing  it  into  effectual  execution.  Besides  the  assistance  wfaich 
ey  gave  to  the  redaction  of  Louisburg,  they  furnished  about  tcai 
thousand  troops  for  the  northem  expedition.  These,  in  conjinic- 
tion  with  between  six  and  seven  thousand  regular  tnx^,  had  by 
the  beginning  of  July,  got  into  lake  George  more  than  a  fhonwna 
boats  and  battcaux,  a  hne  train  of  artillery,  provisions,  and  eteij 
thing  necessary  for  an  attack  on  the  fortresses  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  army,  consisting  of  fifteen  thoonnd 
three  hundred  and  ninety  effective  men,  embarked  in  nine  hm- 
dred  batteaux,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  whale  boata,  lior 
Ticonderoga.  Besides,  there  were  a  number  of  rafts,  on  vihidt 
cannon  were  mounted,  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troopa.  Eaily 
the  next  morning,  they  landed  at  the  nortn  end  of  lake  George, 
without  opposition.  The  army  formed  in  four  columns,  and  begw 
their  march  for  Ticonderoga.  But  as  the  woods  were  thick,  and 
the  guides  unskillful,  the  troops  were  bewildered,  and  the  colnmBS 
falling  in  one  upon  another,  were  entirely  broken.  In  this  oonfii- 
sion,  liord  Howe,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  right  centre  co- 
lumn, fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
a  battalion  of  regulars  and  a  few  Indians,  who  had  deserted  ueir 
advanced  camp  near  the  lake,  and  were  precipitately  fleeing  from 
our  troops ;  but  had  lost  their  way,  and  were  bewiMeied  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were.  The  enemy  discharged,  and  killod 
Lord  Howe  thp  first  fire.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack,  theter- 
ribleness  of  the  Indian  yell,  and  the  fall  of  Lord  Howe,  threw  the 
regulars,  who  composed  the  centre  columns,  into  a  general  panic 
and  confusion ;  but  the  provincials,  who  flanked  them,  and  were 
more  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  fighting,  stood  their  grooDd 
and  soon  defeated  them.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  was  aboat  three 
hundred  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  taken.  The  kis 
of  the  English  was  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  but  in  worth 
and  consequences,  it  was  great  The  loss  of  that  gallant  officer, 
Lord  Howe,  was  irreparable.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Ame* 
rica,  he  had  conformed  himself,  and  made  his  re^ment  to  confonn, 
to  that  kind  of  service  which  the  country  required.  He  was  the 
first  to  endure  hun^r  and  fatigue,  to  encounter  danger,  and  to 
sacrifice  all  personal  considerations  to  the  public  service.  Whik 
he  was  rigid  in  discipline,  by  his  affability,  condeaceiiding  aid 
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^ftsy  manners,  he  conciliated  affection,  and  commanded  imiversal 
esteem.  Indeed,  he  was  considered  very  much  as  the  idol  and 
life  of  the  army,  llie  loss  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  cannot 
be  estimated.  To  this,  the  provincials  attributed  the  defeat  and 
unhappy  consequences  which  followed. 

As  the  troops  for  two  nights  had  slept  little,  were  greatly  fa- 
tigued,  and  needed  refreshment,  the  General  ordered  them  to  re- 
torn  to  the  landing  place,  where  they  arrived  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Colonel  Bradstrcet  was  soon  after  detached  with  a  strong 
corps,  to  take  possession  of  the  saw  mill,  about  two  miles  from 
Ticonderoga,  wliich  the  enemy  had  abandoned.  Towards  the 
dose  of  the  day,  the  whole  army  marched  to  the  mill.  The  Gen. 
having  received  information,  that  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  con- 
aisied  of  about  six  thousand  men,  and  that  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thousand  more  was  daily  expected,  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
attacking  their  lines.  He  ordered  his  engineer  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  and  intrenchments  of  the  enemy.  It  seems  that  he  had 
not  so  approached  and  examined  them  as  to  obtain  any  proper  idea 
of  them.  He  made  a  favorable  report  of  their  weakness,  and  of 
ibe  &ciUty  of  forcing  them  without  cannon.  On  this  groundless 
xeport,  a  rash  and  fatal  resolution  was  taken,  to  attack  the  lines 
mthout  bringing  up  the  artillery. 

The  army  advanced  to  the  charge  virith  the  greatest  intrepidity, 
and  for  more  than  four  hours  with  incredible  obstinacy  maintain^ 
die  attack.  But  the  works  where  the  principal  attack  was  made 
were  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  impregnable  even  by  field  pieces ; 
and  for  nearly  an  hundred  yards  from  the  breast  work,  trees  were 
feUed  so  thick,  and  so  wrought  together  with  their  limbs  pointing 
oatward,  that  it  rendered  tne  approach  of  the  troops  in  a  great 
measure  impossible.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  under  the  fire  of 
about  three  thousand  of  the  enemy,  these  gallant  troops  were  kept, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success,  until  nearly  two  thousand 
were  killed  and  wounded.*  They  were  then  called  off.  To  this 
lash  and  precipitate  attack  succeeded  a  retreat  equally  unadvised 
and  precipitate.  By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  army  had 
retreated  to  their  former  encampment  at  the  south  end  ot  lake 
George. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  the  opinions,  or  more  mor- 
tiiying  to  the  feelings  of  the  provincials,  than  this  whole  affair.  They 
Tiewed  the  attack  upon  the  lines  without  the  artillery  as  the  height  of 
madness.  Besides,  it  was  made  under  every  disadvantage  to  the  assail- 
ants.   The  enemy's  lines  were  of  great  extent,  nearly  three  quarters 

*  Of  the  rcgnUn  were  killed  4B4;  of  the  proTincials  87:  in  the  whole  648.  Of 
the  regaUra  were  wounded  1117;  of  the  proyincials  239:  in  the  whole  1356. 
nert  were  missing  29  re<rul8ra  and  8  prorincials.  The  whole  loH  m  kiUed, 
woaaMi  tnd  niaamg  was  1941.    GeMnl  AbeicrMiibie*s  ratum. 
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of  a  mile.  On  the  right  of  the  common  path  towaids  wmth  baj,  wad 
especially  on  the  north,  they  were  weak  and  of  little  omBideimtm. 
In  both  Uiese  quarters  they  might  have  been  approached  mider  the 
cover  of  a  thick  wood.  The  army  was  snfficienUy  numeroiiB  to  ba;f» 
attacked  the  lines  in  their  whole  extent  once,  or  at  least  in  a  veiy 
great  part  of  them,  and  to  have  drawn  their  attention  to  vaiious  paits 
of  their  lines.  But,  unhappily,  the  attack  was  made  vpon  a  TmB 
part  of  them  where  they  were  far  tlie  strongest,  and  most  inaccesailile. 
As  no  attacks  or  feints  were  made  on  other  parts,  the  enemy  wers 
left  to  pour  their  whole  fire  on  a  smaU  spot,  while  the  whc^e  aimy 
could  not  approach  it.  Besides,  the  general  never  a{^prD«ched  lus 
field,  where  his  presence  was  indispensably  necessary ;  but  remaned 
at  the  mill,  where  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  action,  nor  know  ay 
thing  only  by  information  at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  By  raaam  m 
this,  the  troops  for  hours  af^er  they  should  have  been  called  oB^  ven 
pushed  on  to  inevitable  slaughter." — Dr.  TrumlmIL 

Capture  of  Quebec. — ^Tbe  year  1759  was  distinguished  by  the 
success  of  the  British  arms ;  the  fortifications  ot  Ticonden^ 
Crown  Point  and  Niagara  were  taken  in  quick  successioii  mm 
the  French. 

^'  While  these  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  yicinity  of  Up- 
per Canada,  Gen.  Wolfe  was  prosecuting  the  grand  enterpnR 
for  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  Having  embarked  about  eight  walk' 
sand  men  at  Louisbourg,  under  convoy  of  admirals  Saunders  and 
Holmes,  he  safely  landed  them  toward  the  end  of  June,  a  few 
leagues  below  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  lying  at 
the  St.  Lawrence.  From  this  position  he  had  a  distinct  Tiew  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  tne  projected  enterprise.  Qiidiec 
is  chiefly  built  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  St 
Lawrence ;  and,  beside  its  natural  strength,  is  defended  by  the 
river  St.  Charles,  which,  passing  by  it  on  the  east,  empties  imo 
the  St.  Lawrence  immediately  below  the  town,  and  places  it  in  a 
kind  of  peninsula.  In  the  St.  Charles,  whose  channel  is  roi^ 
and  whose  borders  are  intersected  with  ravines,  there  were  setenl 
armed  vessels  and  floating  batteries ;  and  a  strong  boom  was  drawn 
across  its  mouth.  On  its  eastern  bank  a  formidable  French  anny, 
strongly  entrenched,  extended  its  encampment  to  the  river  Maair 
morency,  having  its  rear  covered  by  an  almost  impenetrable  wood; 
and  at  the  head  of  this  army  was  the  intrepid  Montcalm.  To  at* 
tempt  a  siege  of  the  town,  in  such  circumstances,  seemed  repug- 
nant to  all  the  maxims  of  w^ar ;  but,  resolved  to  do  whatever  wa» 
practicable  for  the  reduction  of  the  place,  Wolfe  took  possestioii 
of  Point  Levi,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there 
erected  batteries  against  it.  These  batteries,  though  they  de- 
stroyed many  houses,  made  but  little  impression  on  the  wotks, 
which  were  too  strong,  and  too  remote,  to  be  essentially  aflfectod ; 
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it  etention,  si  (he  same  time,  placing  them  beyond  the  nach 
Ae  fleet. 

Fhe  Britiah  general,  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  redocing  the 
M,  unleu  he  could  erect  batteries  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  St. 
wmice,  soon  decided  on  more  daring  measures.  The  northern 
a*  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a  considerable  distance  abore  Quebec, 
»  bcdd  and  rocky,  as  to  reader  a  landing,  in  the  face  of  an  enemjr, 
^ncticable.  If  an  attempt  were  made  b«tow  the  town,  the  river 
llllliiiiiiii  ji  passed,  and  the  French  driven  from  their  entrench- 
Mi ;  the  St.  Charles  would  present  a  new,  and  perhaps  insupera- 
I  bkrrier.  With  every  obstacle  fully  in  view,  Wolfe,  heroically  ob- 
t?»g,  that '  a  victorious  army  finds  no  difficiUties,'  resolved  to  peas 
I  mntmrnvncy,  and  bring  Montcalm  to  an  enjagemenL  In  pui- 
ae«of  thia  resolution,  thirteen  companies  of  Eagliah  grenadiera, 
1  put  of  the  second  tMttalion  of  royal  Americans,  were  landed  at 
i  BOiith  of  that  river,  while  two  divisions,  under  generals  Towns- 
id  and  Murray,  prepared  to  cross  it  higher  up.  Wolfe's  plan  was, 
Stuck  first  a  redoubt,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  apparently  b^ond 
idh  of  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  in  the  belief  that 
I  nench,  by  attempting  to  support  that  fortification,  would  put  it  in 
I  power  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement;  or,  if  they  should  sub- 
t  to  the  los;  of  the  redoubt,  that  he  could  afterward  examine  their 
■Mimi  with  coolness,  and  advantageously  regulate  hia  fiitine  opera- 
SB.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  tbe  redoubt  was  evacn- 
d ;  and  the  general,  observing  some  confusion  in  the  French  camp, 
nged  his  original  plan,  and  determined  not  lo  delay  an  attack. 
iian  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  generals  Townshand  and 
■my,  to  keep  their  divisions  in  readiness  for  fording  the  river ;  and 
•  ■raDadiera  and  royal  Americana  were  directed  to  fwm  on  tbo 
■H,  imtil  th^  coold  be  pn^rly  nntiinifd     Tbeao  Uoopsi  not 
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waiting  for  support,  nisbed  impetuously  toward  the  enemy's  intrencb- 
ments ;  but  tLey  were  received  with  so  strong  and  steady  a  fire  horn 
the  French  musquetry,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  al  the  redoubt,  which  the  enemy  bad 
abandoned.  Detained  here  awhile  by  a  dreadful  thunder  storm,  thej 
were  still  within  reach  of  a  severe  fire  fVom  the  French ;  and  many 
gallant  officers,  exposing  their  persons  in  attempting  to  form  ths 
troops,  were  killed.  The  plan  of  attack  being  effectoally  discern- 
certed,  the  English  general  gave  orders  for  repassing  the  river,  and 
returning  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  This  premature  attempt  on  the 
enemy  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  near  five  hundred  men. 

Assured  of  the  impracticability  of  approaching  Quebec  on  the 
side  of  the  Montmorency,  while  Montcalm  chose  to  miihitjiin  bis 
station,  Wolfe  detached  general  Murray  with  twelTC  hundred  men 
in  transports,  to  co-operate  with  admiral  Holmes  aboTe  the  town, 
in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  French  shippings  and  to  distract 
the  enemy  by  descents  on  the  bank  of  the  nver.  After  two  un- 
successful attempts  to  land  on  the  northern  shore,  Murray,  by  a 
sudden  descent  at  Chambaud,  burned  a  valuable  magazine,  fined 
with  clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions ;  but  the  French 
ships  were  secured  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  approached 
eimer  by  the  fleet  or  army.  On  his  return  to  die  British  can^ 
he  brought  the  consolatory  intelligence,  received  from  his  prison- 
ers, that  Niagara  was  taken  ;  that  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
were  abandoned ;  and  that  general  Amherst  was  making  prepa- 
rations to  attack  the  enemy  at  Isle  Aux  Noix.  This  inteuigenoe, 
though  in  itself  grateful,  furnished  no  prospect  of  inmiediate  as- 
sistance. It  even  confirmed  tlie  certainty  of  faihue  on  the  pait 
of  general  Amherst  in  seasonably  executing  the  plan  of  co-opers- 
tion,  concerted  between  die  two  armies ;  a  lailure  to  which  all  the 
embarrassments  of  Wolfe  arc  attributed. 

Nothing  however  could  shake  the  resolution  of  this  valiant  com- 
mander, or  induce  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In  a  cooncS 
of  his  principal  officers,  called  on  this  critical  occasion,  it  was  rs- 
solved,  that  all  the  future  operations  should  be  above  the  town. 
The  camp  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans  was  accordingly  abandoned ;  and 
the  whole  army  having  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  a  part  of  it 
was  landed  at  roint  Levi,  and  a  part  higher  up  the  river.  Mont- 
calm, appreliending  from  this  movement,  that  the  invaders  mi|^ 
make  a  distant  descent,  and  come  on  the  back  of  the  city  of 
Quebec,  detached  M.  de  Bougainville  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
to  watch  their  motions,  and  prevent  their  landing. 

Although  Wolfe  was  at  this  time  confined  by  sickness ;  the 
three  EngUsh  brigadier  generals  projected  and  laid  before  bam  a 
daring  plan  for  getting  possession  of'^the  heights  back  of  Qudiec, 
^riiere  it  was  but  sli^Uy  fortified.    They  proposed  to  land  tbs 
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Gen.  limes  Wolfe. 
troops  in  the  night  under  the  heights  of  Abraham,  a  small  distance 
above  the  city,  and  to  ^ain  the  ascent  by  morning.  This  attempt 
would  obviously  be  attended  with  cjitrcme  diflEculty  and  hazara. 
The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  proposed  and  only 
landing  place  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be  miiiscHi  in  the  dark,  and 
the  steep  so  great,  as  not  to  be  ascended  by  day  but  with  difficulty, 
even  though  there  were  no  opposition.  Wolfe  did  not  fail  to  ap- 
|ffove  a  plan,  that  was  altogether  congenial  to  his  own  adventurous 
anrit.  He  was  soon  able  to  prosecute  it  inpcrson ;  and  it  was 
oTected  with  equal  judgment  and  vigor.  The  admiral,  having 
moved  up  the  river,  several  leagues  above  the  place  fixed  on  for 
the  landing,  made  signs  of  an  intention  to  debark  the  troops  at 
different  places.  During  the  night,  a  strong  detachment  was  put 
aa  board  the  flat  bottomed  boats,  which  fell  silently  down  with 
the  tide  to  the  intended  pla:e  of  debarkation ;  and  about  an  hour 
before  day  break  a  landing  was  effected.  Wolfe  was  one  of  the 
first  men  who  leaped  on  shore.  The  Highlanders  and  light  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  colonel  Howe,  led  the  way  up  the  dau- 
genms  precipice,  which  was  ascended  by  the  aid  of  the  nigged 
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projection  of  the  rocks,  and  the  branches  of  trees  and  plants,  grow- 
ing on  the  cliifs.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  emidating  their  example, 
followed  up  the  narrow  pass ;  and  by  break  of  Say  (September 
13th)  the  whole  amiy  reached  the  summit. 

Montcahn,  when  informed  that  the  English  had  rained  the 
heights  of  Abraiiam,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  Quebec, 
could  not  at  first  credit  the  intelligence.    Believing  the  ascent  d[ 
an  army  by  such  a  rugged  and  abrupt  precipice  impracticable,  he 
concluded  it  was  merely  a  feint,  made  by  a  small  aetachment,  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  present  |)osition.    When  convinced  of 
his  mistake,  lie  perceived  that  a  battle  could  no  loi^ger  be  pru- 
dently avoided,  and  instantly  prepared  for  it.    Leaving  his  Ganq> 
at  Montmorency,  he  crossed  tlie  river  St.  Charles  viritn  the  inten- 
tion of  attacking  tiie  English  anny.    No  sooner  did  Wolfe  observe 
this  movement,  than  he  began  to  fonn  his  order  of  battle.    Hit 
troops  consisted  of  six  ])attalions,  and  the  Louisbourg  grcnadien. 
The  right  win^  was  commanded  by  general  Moncklon ;  and  the 
left  by  generaJ  Murray.    The  rignt  flank  was  covered  by  the 
Louisboiurg  grenadiers ;  and  the  rear  and  left,  by  Howe*s  G^ 
infantry.    The  form,  in  which  the  French  advanoxl,  indicatiogsn 
intention  to  outflank  tlie  left  of  the  English  army  Gen.  Totwnshead 
was  sent  with  the  battalions  of  Amherst,  and  the  two  battallioos  of 
royal  Americans,  to  that  part  of  the  Une ;  and  they  were  fonned  en 
potence,  so  as  to  present  a  double  front  to  the  enemy.   The  body  of 
reserve  consisted  of  one  regiment,  drawn  up  in  eight  divisions,  with 
large  intervals.    The  dispositions,  made  by  the  French  general,  were 
not  less  masterly.    The  right  and  left  wings  were  composed  about 
equally  of  European  and  colonial  troops.     The  center  consisted 
of  a  colunm,  formed  of  two  battalions  of  regulars.     Fifteen  hun- 
dred Indians  and  Canadians,  excellent  marksmen,  advancii^  in 
front,  screened  by  surrounding  thickets,  began  the  battle.     Their 
irregular  fire  proved  fatal  to  many  British  oflicers ;  but  it  was 
soon  silenced  oy  the  steady  fire  of  the  English.     About  nine  in 
the  morning,  the  main  body  of  the  French  advanced  briskly  to  the 
charge ;  and  the  action  soon  became  general.     Montcalm  having 
taken  post  on  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  Wolfe  on  the  right 
of  the  English,  the  two  generals  met  each  other,  where  the  battle 
was  most  severe.     The  English  troops  reserved  their  fire  until 
the  French  had  advanced  within  forty  yards  of  their  line ;  and 
then,  by  a  general  discharge,  made  terrible  havoc  among  their 
ranks.     The  fire  of  the  English  was  vigorously  maintained,  aad 
the  enemy  every  where  yielded  to  it.     General  Wolfe,  who,  ex- 
posed in  the  front  of  liis  battalions,  had  been  wounded  in  the 
wrist,  betraying  no  symptom  of  pain,  wrapped  a  handkerchief 
round  his  arm,  and  continued  to  encourage  his  men.     Soon  after, 
he  received  a  shot  in  the  groin ;  but,  concealing  the  wotrnd,  be 
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Dtaih  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  at  Quehee. 


ma  pressing  on  at  the  head  of  hia  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets, 
when  a  third  ball  pierced  hia  breaal.  The  army,  not  disconcerted 
by  his  fall,  continued  the  action  under  Monckton,  on  whom  the 
command  now  devolved,  but  who,  receiving  a  ball  through  his 
body,  soon  yielded  the  command  to  general  Townshend.  Mont- 
calm, fiffhling  in  front  of  his  battalions,  received  a  mortal  wound 
about  the  same  limc;  and  general  Scnczcrgus,  the  second  in 
command,  also  full.  The  British  grenadiers  pressed  on  with  their 
bayonets.  General  Murray,  briskly  advancing  with  the  troops 
under  his  direction,  broke  the  center  of  the  French  army.  The 
Highlanders,  drawing  their  broadswords,  completed  the  confusion 
of  the  enemy ;  and,  falling  on  them  with  resistless  fury,  drove 
them,  with  great  slaughter,  partly  into  Quebec,  and  partly  over 
the  St.  Charles.  The  other  divisions  of  tlie  army  bcnavea  witfi 
equal  gallantry.  M.  de  Bougainville  with  a  body  of  two  thou- 
sand fresh  troops  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious  army  ;  but 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army  was  already  so  much  broken 
and  dispersed,  that  he  did  not  hazard  a  second  attack.  The  vic- 
tory was  decisive.  About  one  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  made 
prisoners,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  fell  in  the  battle  and  the 
pursuit;  the  remainder  retired  first  to  Point  au  Tremble,  and 
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afterward  to  Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal.  The  loss  of  die  Eng- 
lish, both  of  killed  and  wounded,  was  less  than  six  hundred  men. 
General  Townshend  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Quebec ;  but,  fire  days 
after  the  victory,  the  city  surrendered  to  the  English  fleet  and 
army.  By  the  articles  of  capitulatipn,  the  inhabitants  were,  do- 
rinff  the  war,  to  be  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  leligioo ; 
and  their  future  destination  was  left  to  be  decided  at  a  general 
peace.  The  capital  of  New  France,  thus  reduced  under  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain,  was  garrisoned  by  about  fire  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  general  Murray ;  and  the  British  fleet 
sailed  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec  contained,  at  the  time 
of  its  capitulation,  about  ten  thousand  souls. 

.  The  prisoners  were  embarked  in  transports,  the  day  after  the  capi- 
tolation,  for  France.  General  James  Wolfe,  who  expired  in  the  arms 
of  Tictory,  was  only  thirty  three  years  of  age.  He  possessed  those 
military  talents,  which,  with  the  advantage  of  years  and  <^)pQrtimity 
of  action,  *  to  moderate  his  ardour,  expand  his  faculties,  uid  give  to 
his  intuitive  perception  and  scientific  knowledge  the  correctness  of 
judgment  perfected  by  experience,'  would  have  '  placed  ium  on  a 
level  with  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  any  age  or  nation.'  After 
he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  it  was  wiUi  reluctance  that  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  conveyed  into  the  rear.  Leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  lieutenant,  who  kneeled  down  to  support  him,  he  was  seized  with 
the  agonies  of  death ;  but,  hearing  the  words  '  they  run,'  he  exciaime<1, 
•Who  run?'  *The  French,'  replied  his  supporter.  'Thai  I  die 
happy,'  said  the  general,  and  expired.  A  death  more  glorious,  says 
Belsham,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history.  Montcalm 
was  every  way  worthy  to  be  a  competitor  of  Wolfe.  He  had  the 
truest  military  genius  of  any  officer,  whom  the  French  had  ever  em- 
ployed in  America.  After  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound,  he  was 
carried  into  the  city ;  and  when  informed,  that  it  was  mortal,  his  reply 
was,  *  I  am  glad  of  it.'  On  being  told,  that  be  could  survive  but  a  few 
hours, '  So  much  the  better,'  he  replied,  *  I  shall  not  then  live  to  see 
the  surrender  of  Quebec' " 
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Foundation  of  the  government  of  Plymouth  Co/ony.— ^The 
Plymouth  settlers  on  their  arrival  at  Cape  Cod,  not  finding  them- 
selves within  their  patent,  concluded  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
government  for  themselves .  They  accordingly  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  politic  by  a  *  solemn  contract^  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  with  the  name  of  the  signers. 
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'*Id  t|ie  name  of  Ood,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  sob- 
j«ct8  of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  and  Ireland,  lung,  defender  of  the  faith,  6cc.j  having  undertaken,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  advancement  of  the  christian  faith  and  honor  of  our  king  and  coun- 
try, a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by  these 
presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  cove- 
nant and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering 
and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  (to 
enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitu- 
tions, and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient 
lor  the  general  good  of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  subjection  and  obe- 
dience. In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  at  Cape  Cod, 
the  1 1th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Loxd  King 
James  of  Enffland,  France  and  Ireland,  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  fifty- 
fourth,  Anno  Domini  1620." 


This  compact  was  subscribed  in  the  following  order  by 


Mr.  John  Carver, 
Mr.  William  Bradford, 
Mr.  Edward  Winslow, 
Mr.  William  Brewster, 
Mr.  Isaac  Allerton, 
Capt.  Miles  Standish, 
John  Alden, 
Mr.  Samuel  Fuller, 
Mr.  Christopher  Martin, 
Mr.  William  ^f  ullins, 
Mr.  WUliara  White, 
Mr.  Richard  Warren, 
John  Howland, 
Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins, 


Edward  TiUy. 
John  TUly, 
Francis  Cook, 
Thomas  Rogers, 
Thomas  Tinker, 
John  Ridgale, 
Edward  Fuller, 
John  Turner, 
Francis  Eaton, 
James  Chilton, 
John  Crackston, 
John  Billington, 
Moses  Fletcher, 
John  Goodman, 


Degory  Priest, 
Thomas  Williams, 
GUbert  Winslow, 
Edward  Margeson, 
Peter  Brown, 
Richard  Britterige, 
George  Soule, 
Richard  Clarke, 
Richard  Gardiner, 
John  Allerton, 
Thomas  English, 
Edward  Dotey, 
Edward  Leister. 


Extracts  from  the  early  Records  of  Plymouth  Colony, — "  January 
1627 — It  was  now  enacted  by  public  consent  of  the  freemen  of  this 
society  of  New  Plymouth,  that  if  now  or  hereafter  any  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  Governor,  and  would  not  stand  to  the  election,  nor  hold 
and  execute  the  office  for  his  year,  that  then  he  be  amerced  in  twenty 
pounds  sterling  fine  ;  and  in  case  refused  to  bo  paid  upon  the  lawfiid 
demand  of  the  ensuing  Governor,  then  to  be  levied  out  of  the  goods 
or  chatties  of  the  said  person  so  refusing. 

It  was  further  ordered  and  decreed  that  if  any  were  elected  to  the 
office  of  councell  and  refused  to  hold  the  place,  that  then  he  be  amer- 
ced in  ten  pounds  sterling  fine,  and  in  case  refused  to  be  paid  to  be 
forthwith  levied. 

It  was  further  decreed  and  enacted  that  in  case  one  and  the  same 
person  should  be  elected  governor  a  second  year,  having  held  the 
place  the  foregoing  year  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  refuse  without 
any  amercement.  And  the  company  to  proceed  to  a  new  election  ex- 
cept they  can  prevail  with  him  by  entreaty. 

July  1,  1633.  That  the  person  in  whose  house  any  were  found, 
or  suffered  to  drincke  drunck,  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  fine  and  punish- 
ment of  the  Governor  and  Councell  according  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  same. 

That  none  be  sufi^ered  to  retale  wine  or  strong  water,  or  suffer  the 
same  to  be  dnmcke  in  their  houses,  except  it  be  at  some  inne  or  vict- 

23* 
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nailing  house,  and  there  only  to  strangers  at  their  first  coming,  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  two  pence  a  person  ;  and  that  no  beer  be  sold 
in  any  such  place  to  exceed  twopence  the  Winchester  quart." 

"  1636.  That  none  be  sUowckI  to  be  house  keepers  or  build  any 
cottages  till  such  time  as  they  be  allowed  and  approved  by  the  gorer- 
nor  and  counciU. 

That  none  be  allowed  to  marry,  that  are  under  the  covert  of  pa- 
rents, but  by  their  consent  and  approbacion.  But  in  case  consent  can- 
not be  had,  then  it  shall  be  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  or  sodm 
assistant  to  whom  the  persons  are  known,  whose  care  it  shall  be  to 
see  the  marriage  be  fiit  before  it  be  allowed  by  him.  And  after  apno- 
bation  be  three  severall  times  published  before  the  solemnising  of  it 
Or  else  in  places  where  there  is  no  such  meetings,  that  contracts  or 
agreements  of  marriage  may  be  published,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawM 
to  publish  them  by  a  writing  thereof  made  and  set  upon  the  nsoal 
publicke  place  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  provided  that  the  writing 
be  under  some  majestrats  hand  or  by  his  order.** 

**  1638. — Whereas  divers  persons  unfit  for  marriage,  both  in  regaid 
of  their  yeong  yeares,  as  also  in  regard  of  their  weake  estate,  aooM 
practiseing  the  inveagleing  of  men^s  daughters  and  maids  under  gai^ 
dians,  contrary  to  their  parents  and  gardians  likeing,  and  of  majda 
servants,  without  leave  and  likeing  of  their  masters :  Jt  is  therefiDve 
enacted  by  the  Court,  that  if  any  shall  make  any  motion  of  mairiage 
to  any  man's  daughter  or  mayde  servant,  not  having  first  obtained 
leave  and  consent  of  the  parents  or  master  so  to  doe,  shall  be  punish- 
ed either  by  fine  or  corporall  punishment,  or  both,  at  the  discretiotti 
of  the  bench,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofience. 

It  is  also  enacted,  that  if  a  motion  of  marriage  be  duly  made  to  the 
master,  and  through  any  sinister  end  or  covetous  desire,  he  will  not  con- 
sent thereunto,  then  the  cause  to  be  made  known  unto  the  magistrates, 
and  they  to  set  down  such  order  therein  as  upibn  examination  of  the 
case  shall  appear  to  be  most  equall  on  both  sides. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  court  that  according  to  the  former  acts  of  thb 
court  concerning  labourers  wages,  that  a  labourer  shall  have  I2d  a 
day  and  his  dyett,  or  18<2  a  day  without  dyett,  and  not  above  throoght 
the  Govemt." 

'*  1640. — That  if  any  persons  take  tobacco  whilst  they  are  empm- 
nelled  upon  a  jurie,  to  forfeit  Ave  shillings  for  every  default,  except 
they  have  given  up  their  verdict,  or  are  not  to  give  yt  until  the  next 
day  or  dep't,  the  court  by  consent. 

1641. — It  is  enacted  that  every  township  within  this  government, 
do  carry  a  competent  number  of  peeces  fixed  and  compleate  widi 
powder,  shott,  and  swords,  every  I^ord's  day,  to  the  meetings — one  of 
a  house  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November,  ex* 
cept  their  be  some  just  and  lawfuU  impedyment. 

1642. — ^That  all  Smyths  within  the  government  be  compelled  to 
amend  and  repaire  all  defective  armes,  brought  unto  them,  speedity, 
and  to  take  com  for  their  pay  at  reasonable  rates ;  and  the  Smyth  re- 
fusing, to  answer  it  at  his  pll. 
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icted  by  the  court,  that  all  milners  within  this  Gorera't  shall 

id  keepe  weights  and  scales  in  their  millnes  to  weigh  mens 

lall." 

—It  is  enacted  by  the  court,  that  none  do  keepe  yictoalling 

nary  or  draw  Wyne  by  retayle,  within  this  Government,  but 

re  allowed  by  the  generall  court,  and  that  if  anv  victualler 

V  keeper  do  either  drink  drunck  himself,  or  sufjer  any  per« 
uruncken  in  his  house,  they  shall  pay  five  shillings  a  peece* 

victualler  or  ordinary  keeper  do  suffer  any  townsmen  to 
ing  in  his  house  above  an  hour  at  one  tyme,  the  victualler  or 
Leeper  shall  pay  for  every  such  default  Xlld  and  by  drunck- 
B  understood,  a  person  that  either  lisp  or  faulters  in  his 

reason  of  much  drink,  or  that  staggers  in  his  going,  or  that 
r  reason  of  excessive  drinking,  or  cannot  follow  his  calling. 
m  or  persons  that  shall  be  found  guilty  in  these  or  any  of 
11  for  the  first  default  pay  five  shillings,  and  for  the  second 
m  shillings  to  the  colonies  use,  and  for  the  third  tyme  he 
bund  faulty,  to  be  bound  to  the  good  behaviour.  And  if  he 
innot  or  will  not  pay  the  fine  or  fines,  then  to  be  sett  in  the 
c. 

IS  there  is  great  abuse  in  taking  of  tobacco  in  very  uncivil 
I  the  streets  and  dangerously  in  outhouses,  as  Barnes,  stalls 
stacks,  come  stacks  and  other  such  places,  it  is  therefore 

Y  this  courte,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  founde 
lereafter  taking  Tobacco  publickly  in  the  open  streets  of  any 
imless  it  be  soldiers  in  time  of  their  trayninge)  or  in  and 
nes,  Stonles,  hay  stacks,  come  stacks,  hay  yeards,  or  other 
98  or  outhouses,  that  every  such  person  or  person  so  offend- 
1  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Townes  use,  for  the  first  default 

the  second  11^,  and  soe  for  every  such  default  afterwards 
t  shall  be  lawful  and  by  this  act  warrantable  for  the  consta- 
)ry  township,  without  further  warrant,  upon  sight  or  infor- 
ereof,  to  distrane  his  or  their  goods  for  it  as  doe  refuse  to  pay 
8  demand,  and  to  be  accomptable  to  the  treasurer  of  what  he 
rearly  at  the  Eleccon  Corte." 

— ^It  is  ordered  by  the  court,  that  in  case  any  shall  bring  in 
:er,  Rantor  or  other  notorious  heritiques,  either  by  land  or 
>  any  p'te  of  this  government,  shall  forthwith  upon  order  from 
nagistrate,  returne  them  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came, 
le  gov'ment  of  them  on  the  penaltie  of  paying  a  fine  of  twenty 
I  ^r  every  weeke  that  they  shall  stay  in  the  Government 
ainge." 

. — ^The  court  proposeth  it  as  a  thing  they  judge  would  be 
mendable  and  beneficiall  to  the  townes  where  God*s  provi- 
ill  cast  any  whales,  if  they  should  agree  to  sett  apart  some 
rery  such  fish  or  oyle  for  the  incouragement  of  an  Me  and 
dater  amongst  them. 
-Whereas  complaint  is  made  unto  the  court  of  great  abuse 

townes  of  thb  jurisdiction,  by  p'sons  their  behaving  them- 
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selves,  propbanely,  by  being  witbout  dores  alt  tbe  meetmg  lioiise  im 
tbe  Lord*8  daies,  in  time  of  exercise,  and  tbere  misdemeaiiuig  tliei^ 
selves  by  jesting,  sleeping,  or  tbe  like ;  it  is  enacted  by  the  coorty  aad 
bereby  ordered,  that  the  constables  of  each  township  of  this  jnriadio- 
tion,  shall  in  their  respective  townes,  take  speciall  notice  of  soek 
p'sons  and  to  admonish  diem,  and  if  notwithstanding  they  shall  p*at 
in  such  practices,  thatt  bee  shall  sett  them  in  the  stockes,  and  in 
this  will  not  reclaim  them,  that  they  retume  theire  names  to  the 

1669. — It  is  enacted  by  the  court,  that  all  such  lycenced  ordinaiiet 
shall  not  suffer  prophane  singing,  daunceing,  or  revelling  in  theiTO 
houses,  on  the  penaltie  of  ten  shillings  for  every  default,  and  that  afl 
ordinary  keepers  be  ordered  to  keep  good  beer  in  their  houses  to  soil 
by  retaile,  and  that  some  one  in  every  towne  bee  appointed  to  see  that 
the  beer  they  sell  be  suitable  to  the  prise  they  sell  it  for. 

Whereas  great  inconvenience  hath  arisen  by  single  p'sons  ia  this 
collonie  being  for  themselves,  and  not  betaking  themselves  to  lire  in 
well  governed  families,  it  is  enacted  by  the  court,  that  henceforth  nos 
single  p'sons  be  suffered  to  live  of  himself  or  in  any  family,  but  as 
the  Celect  men  of  the  towne  shall  approve  of,  and  if  any  p*soa  or 
p*sons  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend  such  order  as  shall  be  given 
them  by  the  Celect  men,  that  such  p'son  or  p'sons  shall  be  sanunoned 
to  the  court  to  be  proceeded  with  as  the  matter  shall  require." 

"  It  is  ordered,  that  whosoever  of  the  Freemen,  do  not  appear  at 
Election  in  person  or  by  proxy,  he  shall  be  for  such  neglect,  amereed 
to  the  treasury  ten  shillings. 

If  any  Freeman  of  this  corporation  shall  be  discovered  to  be  noto- 
riously vitious  or  scandalous,  as  common  lyars,  Drunkards,  Swearas, 
Apostates  from  the  fundamentals  of  Religion  or  the  like,  or  doth  msni- 
festly  ap|>ear  to  be  disaffected  to  this  government,  upon  legal  convio- 
tion  of  all  or  any  of  these,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  general 
court  to  disfranchise  him  ijf  they  see  cause,  from  the  priviledge  of  a 
Freeman." 

"  It  is  ordered,  that  whosoever  is  Licenced  to  keep  a  public  honse 
of  entertainment,  shall  be  well  provided  of  Bedding  to  entertain  stran- 
gers and  travellers,  and  shall  also  have  convenient  pasturing  for  Hois- 
es,  and  hay  and  provinder  for  their  entertainment  in  the  Winter,  sad 
shall  not  be  without  good  beer ;  and  if  any  ordinary  keeper  do  &»> 
quently  fail  in  any  or  all  of  these,  upon  complaint,  he  shall  lose  his 
License. 

It  is  further  enacted,  that  no  in-keeper  or  ordinary  in  this  goverR* 
ment,  shall  sell  Beer  for  more  than  two  pence  the  ale  quart,  upon  peiH 
alty  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  such  offence ;  nor 
shall  any  Vintner  or  Tavern,  gain  more  than  eight  pence  upon  the 
quart  in  any  Wine  or  strong  Waters  that  they  retail,  more  than  it  cost 
Uiem  by  the  butte  or  caske  as  they  bought  it,  on  penalty  of  iwtnoj 
shillings  forfeiture  for  such  offence  duly  proved. 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  no  single  person,  labourer  or  oilier, 
shall  be  dieted  in  any  Inne  or  Ordinary  in  the  town  lo  which  he  be- 
longeth. 
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And  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  seize  any  Liquor, 
cyder  or  Wine,  found  in  the  custody  of  an  Indian  or  Indians,  and  have 
it  for  his  pains,  provided  he  bring  the  said  Indian  or  Indians  before 
a  magistrate,  or  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  to  be  further  examined 
dbont  it 

Whereas  divers  unruly  persons,  servants  and  others  in  several  pla- 
ces of  this  colony,  meet  together  to  walk  about  in  the  night,  to  drink, 
revel  or  pilfer ;  the  'same  tending  to  the  corrupting  and  debauching  of 
the  youth ;  and  many  offend  and  prejudice  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  the  several  towns ;  for  prevention  whereof. 

It  is  ordered  by  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  all  per* 
sons  walking  in  the  fields  or  streets  after  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
mdess  known  peaceable  and  orderly  inhabitants,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
examined  by  die  selectmen,  constable  or  watch  of  the  town :  or  if 
complained  on  by  any  other  person  of  the  town,  and  if  they  cannot 

Ke  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  so  doing,  he  or  they  shall  be  had 
ore  some  magistrate  or  other  person  authorized,  who  upon  the 
hearing  of  the  case,  it  appear  they  have  been  rude  or  unreasonably 
drinking,  revelling,  gaming,  sporting  or  any  ways  disturbing,  or  if  it 
be  servants  or  children,  and  it  be  without  their  Parents  or  Masters 
leave,  they  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  admonished,  or  pay  five  shil- 
lings to  the  country,  or  sit  in  the  stocks  an  hour ;  and  if  transgress  a 
ee^md  time,  to  pay  ten  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  lashes,  and  so 
fiom  time  to  time  as  often  as  they  transgress." 

ExtraeUfrom  the  Early  Records  of  Connecticut, — 1636.  Feb.  *'  It 
ii  ordered  that  noe  young  man  that  is  not  married  nor  hath  any  ser- 
Tant,  and  be  no  public  Officer,  shall  keep  house  by  himself  without 
consent  of  the  towne  where  he  lives  first  had,  under  paine  of  20s. 
per  week. 

It  is  ordered  that  noe  master  of  a  family  shall  give  habitation  or 
entertainment  to  any  young  man  to  sojourn  in  his  family  but  by  the 
allowance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towne  where  he  dwells, 
nnder  like  penalty  of  205.  p'r  week,  these  two  last  orders  to  take 
effect  the  first  of  April  next." 

May,  1637.  "  It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  an  offensive  war 
against  Pequotts,  and  that  there  shall  be  ninety  men  levied  out  of  the 
three  plantations,  Hartford,  Weathersfield  and  Windsor,  viz.  out  of 
Hartford  forty  two  men,  Windsor  thirty,  Weathersfield  eighteen 
under  the  command  of  captain  Jo'n.  Mason,  and  in  case  of  death  or 
sickness  under  the  command  of  Robert  Seely,  Lieut,  and  the  eldest 
Sergeant  or  military  officer  surviving,  if  both  these  miscarry. 

It  is  ordered  that  Hartford  shall  find  14  armour  in  this  design, 
Windsor  six. 

It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  one  good  hogshead  of  beer  for  the 
captain  and  minister,  and  sick  men,  and  if  there  be  only  three  or  four 
gallons  of  strong  water,  two  gallons  of  sacke. 

It  is  ordered  that  Windsor  shall  provide  sixty  bushels  of  come, 
Hartford  eighty-four  bushels,  Weathersfield  thirty  six  bushels  of  this. 
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each  plantation  to  bake  in  biakett  tbe  one  half,  if  by  any  meaiis  Ihaj 
can,  the  rest  in  ground  meale,  Weathersfield  aeren  bushels  to  be 
allowed  upon  accompt. 

Hartford  is  to  provide  three  firkins  of  anet,  two  firkins  of  bottv 
with  that  at  the  Rivers  mouth,  four  bushels  of  oat  meale,  two  buskels 
of  pease,  five  hundred  of  fish,  two  bushel^  of  salt  Weatheiifield 
one  bushel  of  Indian  beans,  Windsor  fifty  pieces  of  pork,  30tti».  lics^ 
and  four  cheeses. 

It  is  ordered  that  every  souldier  shall  carry  with  him  IH.  of  pow* 
der,  4lbs.  of  shott,  20  buUctts,  one  barrell  of  jx>wder  irom  the 
mouth,  and  a  light  gun  if  they  can. 

It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Pynchions  shallop  shall  be  taken,  to  be 
ployed  in  this  design.** 

Nov.  1637.  *'  It  is  ordered  that  every  common  soldier  that 
in  the  late  design  against  the  enemy  the  Pequotts,  shall  have  I#.  3dL 
per  day  for  their  service,  at  six  days  to  the  week ;  the  seargeaat  ^. 
p'r.  day  the  Lieutenant  20^.  p*r.  week,  and  the  Captain  40^.  pY. 
week — Any  man  that  was  publicly  employed  in  the  said  service  ami 
diet  themselves,  shall  have  2^.  per  day,  and  that  the  said  paymael 
shall  be  for  a  month  although  in  strictness  there  was  but  three 
and  three  days  due,  such  as  did  return  from  the  Forts  and 
went  into  the  service  to  be  allowed  but  for  12  days. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  pay  in  the  second  design  shall  be  the 
as  the  former,  and  the  time  a  month  as  abovesaid." 

Hartford,  Feb.  1637.  "Whereas  upon  serious  comideratioii  ve 
conceived  that  the  Plantation  in  this  River  will  be  in  some  want  of 
Indian  come  and  in  the  same  consideration  we  conceive  every  onft 
may  be  at  liberty  to  trade  with  the  Indians  upon  the  River,  when 
the  supply  of  com  in  all  likelyhood  is  to  be  had  to  furnish  their  ne- 
cessities, the  market  of  com  among  the  Indians  may  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced to  the  prejudice  of  these  plantations,  we  therefore  think  meet 
and  do  so  order  diat  no  man  in  this  River,  nor  agawam  shal!  go  lo 
the  River  among  the  Indians  or  home  at  their  houses  to  trade  for 
com,  or  make  any  contract  or  bargain  among  them  for  com  either 
privately  or  publicly  upon  the  pain  of  5^ .  for  every  bushell  that  he 
or  they  shall  trade  or  contract  for — This  order  to  endure  untill  the 
next  general  court  and  untill  there  will  be  a  settled  order  in  the  thing." 

March,  1637.  "  It  is  ordered  that  Captn.  Mason  shall  be  a  pablick 
military  officer  of  the  plantations  of  Connecticut,  and  shall  train  the 
military  men  thereof,  in  each  plantation,  according  to  the  days  ap- 
pointed, and  shall  have  £40  pr.  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasory 
quarterly,  the  pay  to  begin  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  This 
order  to  stand  in  force  for  a  year,  and  untill  the  general  court  make 
another  order  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  also  ordered,  that  Captn.  Mason  shall  train  the  military  men 
thereof  in  every  plantation  ten  days  in  every  year,  (so  as  it  be  not  in 
June  or  July,)  giving  a  few  weeks  warning  before  hand,  and  whoso- 
ever is  allowed  a  soldier,  and  fail  to  come  at  the  time  appointed  by 
the  said  publick  officer,  to  pay  for  his  default  3s  4d  for  that  time, 
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and  if  it  be  usual,  for  the  second  offence  5^.  and  if  not  amended, 
then  the  said  delinquent  is  to  be  bound  to  answer  it  at  the  next  court. 

Item, — It  is  ordered,  that  all  the  sons  shall  bear  arms,  that  are 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  unless  they  do  tender  a  sufficient 
excuse  to  court,  and  the  court  allow  the  same." 

^  1640.  Notwithstanding  the  late  order  concerning  the  Excess 
if  appartl^  yet  divers  Persons  of  severall  Ranks  are  obsearved  still 
to  exceede  therein.  It  is  therefore  Ordered,  that  the  Constables  of 
every  towne  within  there  Libertyes  shall  observe  and  take  notice  of 
any  particular  Person  or  Persons^  within  thier  several  Lymits,  and  all 
such  as  they  judge  to  exceed  thier  condition  and  Rank  therein,  they 
shall  present  and  warn  to  appear  at  the  particular  Court,  as  also  the 
said  Constables  are  to  present  to  the  said  Court  all  such  persons  as 
sell  their  commodities  at  excessive  rates;  and  the  said  Court  hath 
power  to  censure  any  disorders  in  the  particular  before  mentioned. 

1641.  For  as  much  as  the  Court  having  lately  declared  their  ap- 
prehensions to  the  Country  concerning  the  excess  in  wages  amongst 
all  sorts  of  artificers  and  workmen,  and  hoping  thereby,  men  would 
have  been  a  Law  unto  themselves,  but  finding  little  reformation 
thereon.  The  said  Court  hath  therefore  ordered,  that  sufficient  able 
Carpenters,  plowrights,  wheelrights,  masons,  Joyners,  Smithes,  and 
coopers,  shaU  not  take  above  20  pence  for  a  day's  work  from  the  10th 
of  March  to  the  10th  of  October,  and  not  above  18  pence  a  day  for 
the  other  part  of  the  yere,  and  to  work  ten  hours  in  the  day  in  the 
•onimer  tyme,  besides  that  which  is  spent  in  eating  or  sleeping,  and 
wax  hours  in  the  winter.  Also,  mowers  for  the  time  of  mowing,  shall 
set  take  above  20  pence  for  a  day's  work. 

1641.  It  is  ordered  that  all  artificers  or  handicraftsmen  and  chief 
Labourers,  shall  not  take  above  Is  6d  a,  day  for  the  first  halfe  year, 
and  not  above  lid  for  the  other  part  of  the  yeare  ;  and  if  said  worke 
is  lett  or  taken  by  the  great  or  parcell  by  any  workmen.  Labourers  or 
artificers,  it  shall  be  valued  by  the  proportion  afores'd.  Also,  Saw- 
yars,  shall  not  take  above  4^  2d  for  slit  work,  nor  above  3^  6d  for 
boards  by  the  100.  It  is  also  ordered,  that  four  of  the  better  sort  of 
oxen  or  horses  with  the  tacklin,  shall  not  be  valued  at  above  4^  6d  the 
day  from  March  to  October.** 

**  1642.  It  is  Ordered  that  there  shall  be  a  guard  of  forty  men  to 
come  compleat  in  their  arms  to  the  meeting  every  Sabbath,  and  Lec- 
tore  Day,  in  every  towne  within  these  Lyberties  upon  the  River. 

1642.  It  is  Ordered,  that  there  shall  be  90  Coats  provided  within 
diese  plantations  within  ten  days  basted  with  cotton  wool,  and  made 
defcnisive  against  Indian  arrows.** 

^  1643.  It  is  Ordered  that  every  Town  upon  the*  River  shall 
nrovide  one  man  in  each  town  to  doe  execution^  uppon  De  linquents 
by  Wh^^ping  or  other  correction  as  they  shaU  be  thereunto  cauled, 
by  order  from  the  Magistrates.*' 

1647.    *'  If  Mr.  Whiting  with  any  others  shall  nuike  tryall  and 

*  Whipper  oo  Ooim*t.  River. 
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prosecute  a  desyne  for  the  taking  of  Whale  within  these  liberlyesy 
and  if  uppon  tr3rall  within  the  terme  of  two  yeares,  they  shall  like  to 
goe  on,  uoe  others  shall  be  suflerred  to  interrupt  them  for  the  teaime 
of  seven  yeares. 

May  18, 1648.  Whereas  David  Provost,  and  other  Dutchmeii  (as 
the  Court  is  informed,)  have  sould  powder  and  shotte  to  aevenll  In- 
dians, against  the  expresse  lawes  both  of  the  Inglishe,  and  Dutch,  it 
is  now  ordered,  that  if  uppon  examination  of  Witnesses,  the  said  de- 
fault shall  fully  appeare,  the  penalty  of  the  laws  of  this  CommoB- 
wealth,  shall  be  laid  uppon  such  as  shall  be  found  guilty  of  sn^ 
transgression,  the  which  if  such  delinquents  shall  not  subject  unto, 
they  shall  be  shipped  for  Ingland,  and  sent  to  the  Parliament.'' 

'*  1650.  Fforasmuch  as  the  open  contempt  of  Gods  word  and  Mes- 
sengers thereof,  is  the  disolating  sinne  of  civill  states  and  chorcbas, 
and  that  the  preaching  of  the  word,  by  those  whom  God  doth  send, 
is  the  chief  ordinary  means  ordained  by  God,  for  the  conveitiBg, 
edifying  and  saving  the  soules  of  the  Elect  through  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  therevnto  promised,  and  that  the  Ministiy 
of  the  word  is  set  vp  by  God,  in  his  Churches,  for  these  holy  endi, 
and  according  to  the  respect  or  contempt  of  the  same,  and  of  those 
whome  God  hath  set  aparte  for  his  own  worke  and  imploymeni,  the 
weale  or  woe  of  all  Christian  States  is  much  furthered  and  promostei 

It  is  therefore  ordred  and  decreed:  That  if  any  ChrisliaB  (to 
called)  within  this  Jurisdiction,  shall  contemptuously  behsTe  hue 
selfe  towards  the  word  preached  or  the  messengers  (hereof,  csQed 
to  dispence  the  same  in  any  Congregation  when  he  doth  fiuthfiillf 
execute  his  service  and  office  therein,  according  to  the  will  tm 
word  of  God,  either  by  interrupting  him  in  his  preaching,  or  hf 
charging  him  falsely  with  an  error  w'ch  he  hath  not  thought  in  tk 
open  face  of  the  church,  or  like  a  sonne  of  Korah,  cast  vpon  his  tne 
doctrine,  or  himself  any  reproach,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Lord  Jesai, 
who  hath  sent  him,  and  to  the  dispaagement  of  that  his  holy  Ofdi- 
nance,  and  making  Gods  wayes  contemptible  and  ridiculous,  dill 
every  such  person  or  persons,  (whatsoever  censure  the  Church  Btty 
passe,)  shall  for  the  first  scandall  bee  convented  and  reproved  opm^ 
by  the  Magistrates  at  some  Lecture,  and  bound  to  their  good  behs* 
voour.  And  if  a  second  time  thy  breake  forth  into  the  like  eontemp* 
tuous  carriages,  they  shall  either  pay  five  pounds  to  the  pahliq[Be 
Treasure  or  stand  two  houres  openly  vpon  a  block  or  stoole  four  foott 
high  vppon  a  Lecture  day,  with  a  paper  fixd  on  his  Breast,  wiitleQ 
with  capitalle  letters,  AN  OPEN  AND  OBSTINATE  CONTEM- 
NER OF  GODS  HOLY  ORDINANCES,  that  others  may  fern 
and  bee  ashamed  of  breaking  out  into  the  like  wickness." 

April,  1654.  "It  is  also  ordered,  that,  whatsoever  Baibsdoi 
liqvors  commonly  called  Rum,  Kill-Divell,  or  the  like,  shall  be  lasd- 
ed  in  any  place  of  this  Jurisdiction,  or  any  parte  thereof,  sould  or 
drawne,  in  any  vessell  lying  in  any  harbour  or  Roade  in  this  oom- 
monwealth,  after  the  publication  of  this  order,  shall  bee  all  fodeited 
and  confiscated  to  this  Commonwealth ;  and  it  shall  be  lawfidl  lor 
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any  person  within  this  Jurisdiction,  to  make  seazory  thereof,  two 
thurd  parts  to  belong  to  tlie  publiqve  Treasury  and  the  other  to  the 
party  seazing.  And  it  is  also  further  ordered,  that  every  Ankor  of 
liqvur  thcot  is  landed  in  any  place  within  this  Jurisdiction,  shall  pay 
to  the  public  Treasury  ton  shiliiufrs,  and  every  butt  of  Wine,  forty 
shillings,  or  Hogshead  of  Wine,  Twenty  Shillings,  or  qvarter  Cask, 
Ten  Shillings,  whether  they  are  full  or  noe.  This  order  repealed, 
March  llthji." 

*'  May,  1660.  This  Court  doth  order,  that  noe  man  or  woman, 
within  this  Coll.  who  hath  a  wife  or  husband  in  forraigne  parts,  shal 
live  hero  above  two  years,  vpon  penalty  of  40s,  pr.  month,  vpon  every 
such  offender,  and  any  that  haue  bene  abouc  3  years  already,  not  to 
remaine  within  this  Col.  abouc  one  yearo  longer,  vpon  the  same 
penalty,  except  they  haue  hhcrty  from  ye  Gen.  Court.** 

May,  1G62.  *'  This  Court  orders,  that  the  Bible  that  was  sent  to 
good  wife  Williams,  be  by  Serg't  John  Not,  delivered  to  goodwife 
Harrison,  who  engageth  to  this  Court  to  give  vnto  ye  children  of  ye 
said  Williams  a  liushcl  of  Wheat  a  piece,  as  they  shal  come  X)ut  of 
their  time  ;  and  John  Not  doth  engage  to  give  each  of  ye  children  2 
shillings  a  piece,  as  they  come  out  of  their  time,  to  buy  them  Bibles, 
and  John  Not  hath  hereby  power  granted  him,  as  is  ordered,  to  dis- 
pose of  ye  rest  of  ye  books  to  ye  children  of  the  said  Williams." 

May,  1676.  **  Whereas  excess  in  apparel  amongst  us  is  unbe- 
eoming  a  wilderness  condition  and  the  profession  of  the  gospell, 
whereby  the  riseing  Generation  is  in  danger  to  be  corrupted,  which 
practices  are  testifyed  against  in  God*s  holy  word,  it  is  therefore  or* 
dered  by  this  Court  and  authority  thereof,  that  what  person  soever 
shsU  wear  Gold  or  Silver  Lace,  or  Gold  or  Silver  Buttons,  Silk  Rib- 
bons, or  other  costly  superfluous  irimings,  or  any  bone  Lace  above 
three  shillings  p*r  yard,  or  Silk  Scarfes,  the  List  makers  of  the  re- 
spective Townes  are  hereby  required  to  assesse  such  persons  so 
offending,  (or  their  Husbands,  parents,  or  masters  under  whose 
government  they  arc)  in  the  list  of  Estates  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pound  Estate ;  and  they  to  pay  their  Rates  according  to  that  propor- 
tion, as  such  men  use  to  pay,  to  whom  such  apparell  alowed  as 
suitable  to  their  Rank,  provided  this  law  shall  not  extend  to  any 
magistrate,  or  a  like  publique  odicer  of  this  Colony,  their  wives  or 
children,  whoe  are  left  to  their  discretion  in  wearing  of  apparell,  or 
any  setled  military  commission  officer,  or  such  whose  quality  and 
Estate  have  been  above  the  ordinary  degree,  though  now  decayed. 
•  It  is  further  ordered  that  all  such  persons  as  shall  for  the  future 
make,  or  weave,  or  buy  any  apparell  exceeding  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  their  persons  and  Estates,  or  that  is  apparently  beyond  the 
necessary  end  of  apparell  for  covering  or  comeliness,  either  of  these 
to  be  Judged  by  the  Grand  Jury  and  County  Court  where  such  pre- 
sentments are  made,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  oflence  ten  shillings ; 
snd  if  any  Taylor  shall  fashion  any  garment  for  any  child  or  servant 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Parent  or  Master  of  such  a  child  or  ser- 
YBSAy  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  ten  shillings. 
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In  1642,  the  capital  laws  of  Connecticut  were  neaily  completed 
and  put  on  record.  The  several  passages  on  which  they  were  foun- 
ded, were  particularly  noticed  in  the  statute.  They  were  twelve  in 
number ;  two  more  were  added  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  these  laws,  excepting  four  which  relate  to  uncha*- 
tity. 

CAPITALL  LAWES. 

1.  If  any  man  afler  legall  conviction,  shall  have  or  worship  any 
other  God  but  the  I^ord  God,  hee  shall  be  put  to  death.  Deut  13.  6. 
—17.  2.— Exodus  22.  20. 

2.  If  any  man  or  woman  bee  a  Witch,  that  is,  hath  or  consuheth 
with  a  fanulliar  spirritt,  they  shall  be  put  to  death.  Exodus  22.  Id. — 
Levit.  20.  27.— Deut.  18.  10,  11. 

3.  If  any  person  shall  blaspheme  the  name  of  God  the  ffittber, 
Sonne  or  holy  Ghost,  with  direct,  express,  presumptuous  or  high- 
handed blasphemy,  or  shall  curse  in  the  like  manner,  hee  shall  bee 
pot  to  death.     Lev.  2i.  15,  16. 

4.  If  any  person  shall  committ  any  willfull  murther,  which  is  man- 
slaughter committed  uppon  malice,  hatred  or  cruelty,  not  in  a  mans 
necessary  and  just  defence,  nor  by  mere  casualty  against  his  will,  hee 
shall  be  put  to  death.     Exodus  21.  12,  13,  15. — Numb.  35. 30«  31. 

5.  If  any  person  shall  slay  another  through  guile,  either  by  pobon* 
ings  or  other  such  Devellish  practice,  hee  shall  bee  put  to  death. — 
Exo.  21.  14. 

10.  If  any  man  stealeth  a  man  or  mankinde,  hee  shall  bee  pot  to 
death.     Exodus  21.  16. 

11.  If  any  man  rise  up  by  false  wittness,  wittingly  and  of  purpuae 
to  take  away  any  man*s  life,  hee  shall  bee  put  to  death.  Deut.  19. 
16,  18,  19. 

12.  If  any  man  shall  conspire  or  attempt  any  invasion,  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  Commonwealth,  hee  shall  bee  put  to  death. 

13.  If  any  Childe  or  Children  above  sixteene  years  old  and  of  snffi- 
cient  understanding,  shall  Curse  or  smite  their  natural  father  or  mother, 
hee  or  they  shall  bee  put  to  death ;  unless  it  can  bee  sufficiently  tes- 
tified that  the  parents  have  beene  very  unchristianly  negligent  in  the 
education  of  such  children,  or  so  provoke  them  by  extreme  andcmell 
correction  that  they  have  beene  forced  thereunto  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  death,  maiming.     Exo.  21.  17. — Levit.  20.— Ex.  21. 15. 

14.  If  any  man  have  a  stubborne  and  rebellious  sonne  of  sufficient 
yeares  and  understanding,  viz.  Sixteene  years  of  age,  which  will  not 
obey  the  voice  of  his  father  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  when 
they  have  chastened  him  will  not  hearken  unto  them ;  then  may  his 
ffather  and  mother,  being  his  natural  parents,  lay  hold  on  him  and 
bring  him  to  the  Magistrates  assembled  in  Courte,  and  testifie  unto 
them,  that  theire  sonne  is  stubborne  and  rebellious  and  will  not  obey 
theire  voice  and  Chastisement,  but  lives  in  sundry  notorious  Grimes, 
•nch  a  sonne  shall  bee  put  to  death.     Deut.  21.  20, 21." 
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ANCIENT  LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  laws  are  extracted  from  those  established  by  the 
Duke  of  York  tor  the  government  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1664. 
This  code  (called  the  "  Duke's  Laws")  was  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  NicoUs,  the  first  English  Governor.  It  continued  in 
force  till  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  and  ceased  to 
have  effect  in  1691,  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Province 
beffan  to  exercise  a  new  legislative  power  under  the  sovereignty 
of  King  William. 

Capital  Laws, — *'  1.  If  any  person 'within  this  Government  shall  by 
direct  exprest,  impious  or  presumptuous  ways,  deny  the  true  God  and 
his  Attributes,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

2.  If  any  person  shall  Commit  any  wilful  and  premeditated  Mur- 
der, be  shall  be  put  to  Death. 

3.  If  any  person  Slayeth  another  with  Sword  or  Dagger  who  hath 
BO  weapon  to  defend  himself ;  he  shall  be  put  to  Death. 

4.  If  any  person  forcibly  Stealeth  or  carrieth  away  any  mankind ; 
He  shall  be  put  to  death. 

5.  If  any  person  shall  bear  false  witness  maliciously  and  on  par- 
pose  to  take  away  a  man^s  life,  He  shall  be  put  to  Death. 

6.  If  any  man  shall  Traitorously  deny  his  Majestyes  right  and  titles 
to  his  Crownes  and  Dominions,  or  shall  raise  armies  to  resist  his 
Authority,  He  shall  be  put  to  Death. 

7.  If  any  man  shall  treacherously  conspire  or  Publiquely,  attempt 
to  invade  or  Surprise  any  Town  or  Towns,  Fort  or  Forts,  within  this 
Government,  He  shall  be  put  to  Death. 

8.  If  any  Child  or  Children,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
Sufficient  understanding,  shall  smite  their  Natural  Father  or  Mother, 
unless  thereunto  provoked  and  forct  for  their  selfo  preservation  from 
Death  or  Mayming,  at  the  Complaint  of  the  said  Father  and  Mother, 
and  not  otherwise,  they  being  Sufficient  witnesses  thereof,  that  Child 
or  those  Children  so  offending  shall  be  put  to  Death. 

Bond  Slavery. — No  Christian  shall  be  kept  in  Bondslavery  ville- 
nage  or  Captivity,  Except  Such  who  shall  be  Judged  thereunto  by 
Authority,  or  such  as  willingly  have  sould,  or  shall  sell  themselves. 
In  which  Case  a  Record  of  such  Servitude  shall  be  entered  in  the 
C^urt  of  Sessions  held  for  that  Jurisdiction  where  Such  Matters  shall 
Inhabit,  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Law  Contained  shall  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  Master  or  Dame  who  have  or  shall  by  any  Indenture  or 
Covenant  take  Apprentices  for  Terme  of  Years,  or  other  Servants  for 
Term  of  years  or  Life. 

Church, — Whereas  the  publique  Worship  of  God  is  much  dis- 
credited for  want  of  painful  and  able  Ministers  to  Instruct  the  peoj^e 
in  the  true  Religion  and  for  want  of  Convenient  places  Capable  to  re- 
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ceive  any  Number  or  Assembly  of  people  in  a  decent  manner  for 
Celebrating  Gods  holy  Ordinances.  These  ensueing  Lawes  are  to 
be  observed  in  every  parish  (Viz.) 

1.  That  in  each  Parish  within  this  Government  a  church  be  hoik 
in  the  most  Convenient  part  thereof,  Capable  to  receive  and  accon- 
modate  two  Hundred  Persons. 

2.  To  prevent  Scandalous  and  Ignorant  pretenders  to  the  Ministir 
from  intruding  tlicmsclves  as  Teachers ;  No  Minister  shall  be  Ad- 
mitted to  Officiate,  within  the  Government  but  such  as  shall  produce 
Testimonials  to  the  Governour,  that  he  hath  Received  Ordination 
either  from  some  Protestant  Bishop,  or  Minister  within  some  part  of 
his  Majesties  Dominions  or  the  Dominions  of  any  foreign  Prince  of 
the  Reformed  Religion,  upon  which  Testimony  the  Governour  shall 
induce  the  said  Minister  into  the  parish  that  shall  make  presentation 
of  him,  as  duely  Elected  by  the  Major  part  of  the  Inhabitants  honse- 
holders. 

3.  That  the  Minister  of  every  Parish  shall  Preach  constantly  every 
Sunday,  and  shall  also  pray  for  the  Kinge,  Queene,  Duke  of  Yorke, 
and  the  Royall  family.  And  every  person  affronting  or  disturbing  aof 
Congregation  on  the  Lords  Day  and  on  such  publique  days  of  fast  and 
Thanksgiving  as  are  appointed  to  be  observed.  After  the  preaeol- 
mcnts  thereof  by  the  Cnurchwardens  to  the  Sessions  and  due  Con- 
viction thereof  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  Imprisonment  accord- 
ing to  the  merrit  and  Nature  of  the  offence,  And  every  Minister  shall 
also  Publiquely  Administer  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  once 
every  Year  at  the  least  in  his  Parish  Church  not  denying  the  private 
benefit  thereof  to  Persons  that  for  want  of  health  shall  require  the 
same  in  their  houses,  under  the  penalty  of  Loss  of  preferment  unless 
the  Minister  be  restrained  in  point  of  Conscience. 

Fasting  Days  and  Days  of  Thanks  givin  To  be  observed. — Wliereat 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  fifth  Day  of  November  is  annually  to  be 
observed  for  the  Great  deliverance  from  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 
And  whereas  by  one  other  Act  of  Parliament  The  ihirtyeih  Day  of 
January  is  annually  to  be  observed  with  Fasting  and  Prayer  in  all  his 
Majesties  Dominions  to  shew  a  hearty  and  Serious  Repentance  and 
Detestation  of  that  Barbarous  Murther  Commited  u.^^  the  Person  of 
our  late  King  Charles  the  first,  thereby  to  divert  O^s  heavy  Judg- 
ment from  failing  upon  the  whole  Nation,  as  also  by  another  Act  of 
Parliament  we  are  eiijoyned  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the  providence 
of  God  upon  the  Nine  and  Twent}'eth  Day  of  May  for  his  Majesties 
Birth  and  Resturation  to  the  Throne  of  his  Royall  Ancestors  whereby 
Peace  and  unity  is  Established  in  all  his  Majesties  Dominions,  Everr 
Minister  within  his  Severall  Parish  is  eiijoyned  to  pray  and  Prea^ 
on  these  days  and  all  other  Persons  are  also  enjoyned  to  abstain  from 
their  Ordinary  Laboure  and  Calling  According  to  the  true  intent  of 
both  the  said  Acts. 

Every  Person  Licenced  to  keep  an  Ordinary  shall  always  be  pro- 
vided of  strong  and  wholsome  Beer,  of  four  bushels  of  malt,  at  the 
least  to  a  Hoggahead  which  he  shall  not  Sell  at  above  two  pence  the 
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Srt  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  Shillings,  for  the  first  Offence,  forty 
lings  for  the  Second,  and  loss  of  his  Licence,  It  is  permitted  to  any 
to  Sell  Beer  out  of  Doores  at  a  peny  the  Ale  quart  or  under. 

No  Licenced  Person  shall  suffer  any  to  Drink  excessively  or  at 
miseasonahle  hours  after  Nine  of  the  Clock  at  night  in  or  about  any 
their  houses  upon  penalty  of  two  shillings  six  pence  for  every  Offence 
if  Complaint  and  proofe  be  made  thereof. 

All  Injuryes  done  to  the  Indians  of  what  nature  whatsoever ;  shall 
i^cm  their  Complaint  and  proofe  thereof  in  any  Court  have  speedy  re- 
dress gratis,  against  any  Christian  in  as  full  and  Ample  manner,  (with 
reasonable  allowance  for  damage)  as  if  the  Case  had  been  betwixt 
Christian  and  Christian. 

No  Indian  whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  be  Suffered  to  Powaw  or 

Srforme  outward  worship  to  the  I)evil  in  any  Towne  within  thia 
yvernment. 

Lying  and  False  News. — Every  Person  of  age  of  discretion  which 
•half  be  reputed  of  fourteen  years  or  upwards,  who  shall  wittingly  and 
willingly  for?e  or  Publish  fals  newes  whereof  no  Certain  Anther  nor 
Anthentique  Letter  out  of  any  part  of  Europe  can  be  produced,  where- 
by the  minds  of  People  are  frequently  disquieted  or  exasperated  in 
mation  to  publique  Affairs,  or  particular  Persons  injuried  in  their 
food  names  and  Credits  by  such  Common  deceites  and  abuses  Upon 
ana  proofe  made  by  Sufficient  witnesses  before  the  Govemour  or  any 
Coinrt  of  Sessions  the  Person  so  Offending  in  ordinary  Cases  shall 
Ibr  the  first  offence  be  fined  ten  shillings,  for  the  second  offence 
twenty  shillings  and  for  the  third  offence  forty  Shillings  and  if  the 
party  be  unable  to  pay  the  same  he  shall  be  Sett  in  the  Stocks  so 
tonge,  or  publiquely  whipt  with  so  many  stripes  as  the  Governor  or 
any  Court  of  Sessions  shall  think  fitt  not  exceeding  forty  stripes  ;  or 
four  houres  Sitting  in  the  Stocks,  and  for  the  fourth  offence  he  shall 
be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour,  paying  Cost  or  Service  to  the  Infor- 
mer and  witnesses,  such  as  shsill  be  judged  reasonable  sattisfaction^ 
But  in  Cases  of  high  nature  and  publique  Concemes,  the  fine  or  pun- 
ishment shall  be  increast  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Governor 
aad  Council  onely. 

If  any  Masters  or  Dames  shall  Tyrannically  and  Cruelly  abuse 
their  Servants,  upon  Complaint  made  by  the  Servant  to  the  Constable 
and  Overseers,  they  shall  take  Speedy  redress  therein,  by  Admon- 
iehing  the  Master  or  Dame  not  to  provoke  their  Servants,  And  upon 
the  Servants  Second  Complaint,  of  the  like  usage  It  shall  be  Lawful 
lor  the  Constable  and  Overseers  to  proteect  and  Sustaine  such  Ser- 
vents  in  their  Houses  till  due  Order  be  taken  for  their  Reliefe  in  the 
ensuing  Sessions  Provided  that  due  Notice  thereof  be  Speedily  given 
to  Such  Masters  or  Dames,  and  the  Cause  why  such  Servants  are 
Protected  and  Sustained,  and  in  Case  any  Master  or  Dame  by  such 
Tyranny  and  Cruelty,  and  not  casually,  shall  smite  out  the  Eye  or 
Tooth  of  any  such  man  or  maid  Servant,  or  shall  otherwise  Maim  or 
disfigure  them  such  Servants  after  due  proof  made  shall  be  sett  free 
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from  their  Service,  And  hare  a  farther  aUowance  and  reconpeaoe  at 
the  Court  of  Sessions  shall  judge  meet. 

But  in  Case  any  Servant  or  Servants  shall  canseleasly  ComplaiB 
against  their  Master  or  Dame  If  they  cannot  make  proofe  of  a  jmloe- 
cation  for  such  Complaints  such  Servants  shall  by  the  Justices  of  die 
Court  of  Sessions  be  enjoyned  to  serve  three  Months  time  eztnoidi- 
nary  (Gratis)  for  every  such  vndue  Complaint. 

Afl  Servants  who  have  served  Diligently ;  and  faithfiolly  to  the 
benifit  of  their  Masters  or  Dames  five  or  Seaven  yeares,  shall  not  be 
Sent  empty  away,  and  if  any  have  proved  unfaithful  or  negligent  in 
their  Service,  notwithstanding  the  good  usage  of  their  Masters,  They 
shall  not  be  dismist,  till  they  have  made  satisfaction  according  to  dis 
Judgment  of  the  Constable  and  Overseers  of  the  parish  where  they 
dwell. 

No  man  Elected  into  any  Military  Office,  shall  refuse  to  accept 
thereof,  or  discharge  his  trust  therein  under  the  penalty  of  five  poimdi 
whereof  one  half  to  be  paid  to  the  Govemour  and  the  other  halfe  lo 
him  that  is  chosen  in  his  place,  and  accepts  thereof. 

No  man  shall  be  Compeld  to  bear  Armes  or  wage  war  by  sea  or 
Land,  without  the  bounds  and  limits  of  this  Government,  But  fion 
Defensive  warrs  noe  man  shall  be  exempted. 

At  a  sessions  held  at  the  City  of  New  York,  Oct.  6,  1694,  in  As 
6th  year  of  William  and  Mary,  present  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Alde^ 
men,  and  assistants  of  the  Common  Council. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  the  Lords  day,  no  servile  work  to  be 
done,  or  any  goods  bought  or  sold  on  the  Lords  day,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  ten  shillings  the  first  ofience,  and  double  for  every  sobeeqneat 
offence. 

The  Doors  of  Pnblick  Houses,  to  be  kept  shut,  no  company  to  be 
entertained  in  them,  or  any  sort  of  Liquor  sold  in  time  of  Divine  8e^ 
yice ;  Strangers,  Travellers,  or  such  as  lodge  in  such  Houses  ex- 
cepted ;  also  no  person  to  drink  excessively,  or  be  drunk,  the  penal^ 
10s.  for  every  ofience. 

No  Negro  or  Indian  servants  to  meet  together,  above  the  number 
of  four,  on  the  Lords  Day,  or  any  other  day,  within  the  City  liberties; 
nor  any  slave  to  go  around  with  Gun,  Sword,  Club,  or  any  weapon, 
under  penalty  of  ten  lashes  at  the  publick  whipping  post,  or  to  be  re* 
deemed  by  his  master  or  owner,  at  six  shillings  per  head. 

One  of  the  Constables  in  the  five  wards  on  the  south  side  the  fresk 
Waler,  by  turns  to  walk  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  time  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice, to  see  these  laws  observed,  and  to  have  power  to  enter  into  all 
publick  Houses  to  put  the  same  in  execution. 

The  Constable  to  make  enquiry  afler  all  strangers,  and  give  in  their 
names  to  the  Mayor,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  eldest  AJderman,  no 
keeper  of  publick  house  &c,  to  entertain  or  lodge  any  suspected  per- 
son, or  men  or  women  of  evil  fame,  both  these  heads  under  penal^of 
10s.  for  each  ofience. 

No  person  to  keep  shop  or  sell  any  goods  by  retaQ  or  exercise  ai^ 
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liandy-cnft  trade,  but  such  as  are  Freemen  of  the  Citj,  imd«r  penalty 
of  58.  every  offence. 

All  Jesuits,  Seminary  Priests,  Missionaries,  or  other  Ecclesiasti- 
eal  person,  made  or  ordained  by  any  power  or  Jurisdiction  derived  or 
pretended  from  the  Pope,  or  see  of  Rome,  residing  or  being  within 
the  Province,  to  depart  the  same,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Nov.  1700. 

If  any  such  continue,  remain,  or  come  into  the  Province,  after  the 
said  first  of  November,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  Incendiary,  a  disturber 
of  the  publick  peace,  an  £nemy  to  the  true  Christian  Religion,  and 
shall  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment. 

If  any  such  person,  being  actually  committed,  shall  break  Prison 
and  escape,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  Felony,  and  if  retaken  shall  die  as 
•  Felon. 

Persons  receiving,  harbouring,  succouring,  or  concealing  any  such 
person,  and  knowing  him  to  be  such,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  200 
pounds,  half  to  the  King,  for  and  towards  the  support  of  the  Grovem* 
ment,  and  the  other  half  to  the  prosecutor,  shall  be  set  in  the  Pillory 
three  days,  and  find  sureties  for  their  behaviour,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Any  Justice  of  peace  may  cause  any  person  suspected  to  be  of  the 
Romish  Clergy  to  be  apprehended,  and  if  he  find  cause,  may  commit 
him  or  them,  in  order  to  a  trial. 

Any  person,  without  warrant,  may  seize,  apprehend,  and  bring  be^ 
finre  a  Magistrate,  any  person  suspected  of  the  crimes  above,  and  the 
Governor,  with  the  Council,  may  suitably  reward  such  person  as  they 
think  fit." 

Andross*  attempt  against  Sayhrook  Fort. — In  1674,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  order 
to  remove  all  controversy  respecting  his  property  in  America, 
took  out  a  new  patent  from  the  Kin^  and  commissioned  Major 
Edmund  Andross  to  be  governor  of  his  territories  in  America. 
By  virtue  of  the  Duke's  patent,  Andross  claimed  the  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  in  prejudice  of  the  Connecticut 
Charter  which  was  granted  in  1662. 

*'  In  1675,  it  was  discovered  that  Major  Andross  was  about  to 
make  a  hostile  invasion  of  the  colony,  and  to  demand  a  surrender 
of  its  most  important  posts  to  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  Detachments  from  the  militia  were  therefore  sent,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  New  London  and  Saybrook.  Captain 
Thomas  Built  of  Hartford,  commanded  the  party  sent  to  Say- 
brook. 

About  the  8th  or  9th  of  July,  the  pepple  of  that  town  were  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  Major  Andross,  with  an  armed  force, 
m  the  sound,  making  directly  for  the  fort.  They  had  received 
no  intelligence  of  the  affair,  nor  instructions  from  the  governor 
and  council  how  to  conduct  themselves  upon  such  an  emergency. 
They  were,  at  first,  undetermined  whether  to  make  any  resistance 
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<nr  not;  but  they  did  not  hesitate  long.  As  the  danger  appmched 
and  their  surprise  abated,  the  martial  spirit  began  to  enkindk; 
the  fort  was  manned,  and  the  miUtia  of  the  town  drawn  oat  £nr 
its  defence.  At  this  critical  juncture,  Captain  Bull  with  bis 
company  arrived,  and  the  most  vigorous  exertions  were  madeibr 
the  defence  of  the  fort  and  town.  On  the  11  th,  Major  Andross 
with  several  armed  sloops  drew  up  before  the  fort,  hoisted  the 
king's  flag  on  board,  and  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fortress 
and  town.  Captain  Bull  raised  his  majesty's  colours  in  the  fioit 
and  arranged  his  men  in  Uie  best  manner.  They  appeared  irith 
a  ffood  countenance,  determined  and  eager  for  action.  The  maior 
did  not  like  to  fire  on  tlie  king's  colours,  and  perceiTingt  Iw 
should  he  attempt  to  reduce  tne  town  by  force,  it  wouQ  be  a 
bloody  affair,  judged  it  expedient  not  to  fire  upon  the  troope.  He 
nevertheless  lay  all  that  day,  and  part  of  the  next,  off  against  the 
fort.  Tiie  critical  state  of  the  colony  had  occasioned  the  meeliii^ 
of  the  assembly,  at  Hartford,  on  the  9th  of  July.  They  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  draw  up  a  declaration,  or  protest,  against  the 
major,  in  the  words  following  : 


Whereas  we  are  informed  that  Major  Edmund  Androsa  is  come  with 
aiderable  force  into  this  his  majcsty^s  colony  of  Connecticut,  which  might  be 
ttnied  to  be  in  pursuance  of  his  letter  to  us,  to  invade  or  intrude  upon  the  aame,  or 
upon  some  part  of  our  charter  limits  and  privileges,  and  so  to  molest  his  majestj*! 
sood  subjects,  in  this  juncture,  when  the  heathen  rage  against  the  Englith,  and  bf 
fire  and  sword  have  destroyed  many  of  his  majesty *s  gooa  subjects,  our  neigbboaii 
of  Plimouth  colony,  and  still  are  carrying  their  heads  about  the  country  as  trophies 
of  their  good  success ;  and  yet  are  proceeding  further  in  their  cruel  designs  aganst 
the  English  ;  in  faithfulness  to  our  royal  sovereign,  and  in  obedience  to  his  majesty*! 
commands,  in  his  gracious  charter  to  this  colony,  we  can  do  no  less  than  poblicly 
declare  and  protest  against  the  said  Major  Edmund  Andross,  and  these  his  illegal 
proceedings,  as  also  against  all  his  aiders  and  abettors,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
nis  majesty's  good  subjects  in  this  colony ;  and  that  his  and  their  actions,  in  this 
juncture,  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  the  heathen  to  proceed  in  the  effosaoa  of 
christian  blood,  which  may  be  very  like  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  actiofis,  and 
which  we  shall  unavoidably  lay  at  his  door,  and  use  our  utmost  power  and  eadeavoor, 
(expecting  therein  the  assistance  of  almighty  God,)  to  defend  the  good  people  of  this 
colony  from  the  said  Major  Andross  his  attempts ;  not  doubting  but  his  majesty  will 
countenance  and  spprovc  our  just  proceedings  therein,  they  being  according  to  the 
commission  we  have  receiveti  from  his  majesty,  in  his  gracious  charter  to  this 
colony ;  by  which  power  and  trust  so  committed  unto  us,  we  do  again  forewarn  and 
advise  the  said  Major  Andross  and  all  his  aiders  and  abettors  to  forbear  and  do* 
sist  such  forenamed  unjust  and  unwarrantable  practices,  as  they  expect  to  answer 
the  same,  with  all  such  just  damages  and  costs  as  may  arise  or  accrue  therdij.  And 
we  do  further,  in  his  maiesty^s  name-,  require  and  command  all  the  good  people,  his 
majcsty*s  subjects,  of  this  colony  of  Connecticut,  under  our  present  govemmeot,  ut- 
terly to  refuse  to  attend,  countenance  or  obey  the  said  Major  £dmund  Androoa,  or  any 
under  him,  in  any  order,  instruction,  or  command,  diverse  from  or  contrary  to  this 
laws  and  orders  of  this  colony  here  established,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty*s  gracious 
charter,  granted  to  this  colony  of  Connecticut,  as  they  will  answer  the  cootrary  at 
their  peril 

God  satb  thi  Kiiro. 

This  was  voted  unanimoosly. 
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Inttrvieio  betteeen  C<^1.  Bull  aitd  iS<g.  Andrvtr. 

It  was  sent,  by  an  express,  to  Saybroolc,  with  instructioRs  to 
Captain  Bull  to  propoie  to  Major  Andross  the  reference  of  the 
affair  in  dispute  to  commissioners,  to  meet  in  any  place  in  diis 
colony  which  he  should  choose.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
ISthof  July,  the  major  desired,  that  he  might  hare  admittance  on 
shore,  and  an  interview  with  the  ministers  and  chief  ofEcers. 
He  probably  ima^ocd,  that  if  he  could  read  the  duke's  patent  and 
bis  uwQ  commission  it  would  make  an  impression  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  lie  should  gain  that  by  art,  which  he  could  not  by 
force  of  arms.  He  was  allowed  to  come  on  shore  with  his  suit. 
Meanwhile,  the  express  arrived  with  tlie  protest  and  instructions 
from  the  assembly.  Capt.  Bull  anil  his  officers,  with  the  officers 
end  gentlemen  of  tlic  town,  met  the  major,  at  his  landing,'«nd  ac- 
quainted him  tlial  tlicy  had,  at  that  instant,  receired  instructions 
to  tender  him  a  treaty,  and  to  refer  tlie  whole  matter  in  contro- 
versy to  commissioners,  capable  of  determining  it  according  to 
law  and  justice.  The  mujor  rejected  the  proposal,  and  forthwith 
commanded,  in  his  maiesiv's  name,  that  the  duke's  patent,  and 
the  commission  which  lie  had  received  from  his  royal  highness, 
should  be  read.  Captain  Bull  commanded  him,  in  his  majesty's 
name,  to  forbear  reading.  When  his  clerk  attempted  to  persist 
in  reading,  the  captain  repeated  his  command  with  such  energy. 
of  voice  and  meaning  in  his  countenance  as  convinced  the  major 
it  was  not  safe  to  proceed.  The  captain  then  acquainted  him, 
that  he  had  an  address  from  the  assembly  to  him,  and  read  the 
protest.     Governor  Andross,  pleased  with  liis  bold  and  soldier 
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like  appearance,  said  ^Whafs  your  namef  He  replied,  'My 
name  is  Bull,  Sir.'  *BuII/  said  the  governor,  ^ it  is  a  pity  dial 
your  horns  are  not  tipped  with  silver/  Finding  that  ne  could 
make  no  impression  upon  the  officers  or  people,  and  that  the  le* 
gislature  of  the  colony  were  determined  to  defend  themselTeayiB 
the  possession  of  their  chartered  rights,  he  gave  up  his  design  of 
seianng  the  fort.  He  represented  the  protest  as  a  slender  ntUt, 
and  an  ill  requital  of  his  kindness.  He  said,  however,  he  should 
do  no  more.  The  mihtia  of  the  town  guarded  him  to  his  boat,iiil 
going  on  board  he  soon  sailed  for  Long  Island. 


**  The  general  ftSMmbly  considered  this  as  m  great  abuse  and  insiilt  to  tke 
•nd,  upon  receiTing  an  account  of  the  major's  conduct ,  came  to  the  istkmmg 
Intkm: 

**  This  court  orders,  that  this  declaration  shall  forthwith  be  sent  forth  to  tbo  i 
planutions,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  colony,  and  signed  by  the  aecntaij,  to  W 
there  published. 

'*  Forasmuch  as  the  good  people  of  his  majesty*s  colony  of  Connocticot  bsie  ait 
with  much  trouble  and  molestation  from  Maj.  Edmund  Androw  his  challcBgo  md 
attempts  to  surprise  the  main  part  of  said  colony,  which  they  have  so  rightfully  nhuhwi. 
•o  long  possessed,  and  defended  against  all  invasions  of  Dutch  and  Indiaiio^  to  thi 
great  grievance  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  in  their  settlements,  and  to  dfsMiltfci 
happy  fforemment,  by  charter  from  his  majesty  granted  to  themselYos,  and  mte 

which  Siey  have  enjoyed  many  halcyon  da^s  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 

Hereupon,  for  the  prevention  of  misrepresentations  into  En^aod,  hy  tha  sui 

Maj.  Androas  against  us,  for  our  refusal,  and  withstanding  his  attempta,  made  arill 
hoatile  appearances  to  surprise  us  at  Saybrook,  while  we  were  approaching  towaidi 
a  aavage  Indian  enemy  that  had  committed  much  outrage  and  murder,  by  fire  ani 
aword,  upon  our  neighbours  about  PUmouth ;  this  court  have  desired  the  liooanllt 
John  Winthrop  and  James  Richards,  Esquires,  or  either  of  them,  (intendtng  a  vaf- 
ase  to  England  upon  their  own  occasions,)  to  take  with  them  the  narrative  and  oopiet 
of  all  the  transactions  betwixt  us,  and  to  give  a  right  understanding  for  clearing  oar 
innocence,  and  better  securing  our  enjoyments  as  occasion  shall  ofier.** — TVhumTs 
History  tf  Conn. 


[Fae  timUe  of  Andross^  signature.] 


Androssj  the  Tyrant  of  New  England, — "  In  the  year  1684, 
it  was  decided  in  the  high  Court  of  Chancery,  that  Massachu- 
setts had  forfeited  her  charter,  and  that  henceforth  her  goTemment 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  This  event  wis 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  Edmund  Androsi. 
This  man  had  been  sent  over  as  a  kind  of  spy  on  the  colonies ;  he 
made  it  his  business  to  collect  charges  against  the  colonies,  and 
return  to  England  and  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  this  manner,  the  way  was  prepared  for  annulling  the 
colonial  charters.  In  December,  1 686,  Andross  arrived  at  Boston, 
being  commissioned  by  King  James,  as  Governor  General,  and 
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Vice  Admiral  over  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  Jersies. 
like  all  tyrants,  Sir  Edmund  began  his  administration  with  pro- 
fessions of  high  regard  for  the  public  welfare.  In  a  few  months, 
lioweyer,  the  prospect  was  changed.  The  press  was  restrained, 
liberty  of  conscience  infringed,  and  exhorbitant  taxes  were  levied. 
The  charters  being  vacated,  it  was  pretended  all  titles  to  land 
were  destroyed ;  farmers,  therefore,  who  had  cultivated  their  soil 
for  half  a  century,  were  obliged  to  take  new  patents,  giving  large 
fises,  or  writs  of  intrusion  were  brought,  and  their  lands  sold  to 
others.  To  prevent  petitions  or  consultations,  town  meetings 
were  prohibited,  excepting  once  in  a  year  for  the  choice  of  town 
officers.  Lest  cries  of  oppression  should  reach  the  throne,  he 
forbade  any  to  leave  the  country  without  permission  from  the 
government. 

In  1689,  King  James  having  abdicated  the  throne,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  James,  were  proclaimed 
in  February.  A  report  of  the  landing  of  William  in  England, 
reached  Boston,  but  before  the  news  of  the  entire  revolution  in  the 
British  ffovemment  arrived,  a  most  daring  one  was  effected  in  New 
Ens^and. 

The  Colonists  had  borne  the  impositions  of  Andross*  government 
about  three  years.    Their  patience  was  now  exhaused." 

**A  rumor,  that  a  massacre  was  intended  in  Boston  bythe  Gov- 
ernor's Guards,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  their  resentment  mto  rage.* 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April  the  town  was  in  arms,  and 
die  people  poured  in  from  the  country  to  the  assistance  of  the 
capital.  Andross  and  his  associates,  about  fifty  in  number,  were 
seized  and  confined.  The  old  magistrates  were  restored,  and  the 
next  month  the  joyful  news  of  the  revolution  in  England  reached 
this  countiy,  and  quieted  all  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
what  had  been  done.  After  naving  been  kept  at  the  castle  till 
February  following,  Andross  was  sent  to  England  for  trial. 

Preservation  of  the  Connecticut  Charter. — Sir  Edmund  An- 
dross, soon  after  his  arrival  at  Boston  in  1686,  wrote  to  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  to  resign  their  charter,  but  without  success.     '*  The 

*  Tliit  rumor  might  hare  been  the  more  emsily  credited,  on  account  of  the  militarj 
€ldMi  giren  out  on  the  reception  of  a  copy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  DeclaratioD. 
**  A  proclamation  was  issued,  charffinff  all  officers  and  people  to  b«  in  readiness  to 
iMlder  the  landing  of  any  forces  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  might  send  into  those 
■to  of  the  world." 

Gaptoin  George,  of  the  Rose  frigate,  was  first  seized  and  imprisoned ;  and,  soma 
I  after,  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  taken  in  his  fort.  No  less  than  1600  men  sur* 
the  fort  on  Fort  Hill,  which  sunendered.  The  next  day,  the  flOYemor  wa« 
in  the  fort  under  strong  guards.  On  that  day  also,  the  castle,  on  Castle 
Island,  was  summoned,  and  surrendered.  Chalmers,  i.  469,  470.  Captain  Oecnrge 
ifU  obliged  to  give  leave  to  goon  board  his  ship,  and  bring  the  sails  on  shore.  TE« 
tVDOpe,  which  collected  around  Fort  Hill,  pointea  the  guns  of  the  South  battery  toward 
fStm  Ibit  on  the  summit,  and  thus  brought  the  goTeinor's  gtirisoa  to  rabiiiisnoo.— 
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Assembly y**.  says  Dr.  Trurobull,  '^  met  as  usual,  in  October,  and 
the  government  continued  according  to  charter,  until  the  last  of 
the  month.     About  tliis  time,  Sir  Edmund  with  his  suite,  ^nd 
more  than  sixty  regular  troops,  came  to  Hartford  when  the  assem- 
bly were  sitting,  and  demanded  the  charter,  and  declared  the  gor- 
emment  under  it  to  be  dissolved.     The  assembly  were  extremely 
reluctant  and  slow  with  respect  to  any  resolve  to  surrender  tfae 
charter,  or  with  respect  to  any  motion  to  bring  it  forth.     The  ti»* 
dition  is,  that  Governor  Treat  strongly  represented  the  great  ex- 
pense and  hardships  of  the  colonists  in  planting  the  country ;  the 
blood  and  treasure  wliich  they  had  expended  in  defending  it,  both 
against  the  savages  and  foreigners ;  to  what  hardships  and  dan- 
gers he  himself  had  been  exposed  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  it 
was  like  giving  up  his  hfc,  now  to  surrender  the  patent  and  privi- 
leges so  dearly  bought  and  so  long  enjoyed.    The  important  af> 
fair  was  debated  and  kept  in  suspense  until  the  eTenin^  when 
the  charter  was  brought  and  laid  upon  the  table  where  the  assem- 
bly were  sitting.     By  tliis  time  great  numbers  of  people  were  as- 
sembled, and  men  sufficiently  bold  to  enterprise  whaterer  migitt 
be  necessary  or  expedient.     The  lights  were  instantly  extinguish- 
ed, and  one  Captain  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  in  the  most  silent 
and  secret  manner  carried  off  the  charter,  and  secreted  it  ins 
large  hollow  tree,  fronting  the  house  of  Hoiv  Samuel  Wyllis»  then 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.    The  pec^Ie  appeared  all 
peaceable  and  orderly.     The  candles  were  officiously  reli^ited, 
but  the  patent  was  gone,  and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it, 
or  the  person  who  carried  it  away.     Sir  Edmund  assumed  the 

f government,  and  the  records  of  the  colony  were  closed  in  the  fol- 
owing  words  : 

*  At  a  General  Court  at  Hartford,  Oct.  31st,  16S7,  his  excellen- 
cy Sir  Edmund  Andross,  knight,  and  captain  general  and  gover- 
nor of  his  Majesty's  territories  and  dominions  in  New  England, 
by  order  of  his  Majesty  James  II.  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  the  31st  of  October,  1687,  took  into  his 
hands  the  government  of  tlie  Colony  of  Connecticut,  it  being  by 
his  Majesty  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  and  other  Colonies  under 
his  Excellency's  government.     Finis.'  " 

The  Regicides, — Soon  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
England,  many  of  the  Judges  who  had  condemned  King  Charles 
I.  to  death  were  apprehended.  Thirty  were  condemned,  and  ten 
were  executed  as  traitors ;  two  of  tliem,  Colonels  Goflfe  and 
Whalley,  made  their  escape  to  New-England,  and  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, July  1660.  They  were  gentlemen  of  worth,  and  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  colonists  for  their  unfeigned  piety.  Their  man- 
ners and  appearance  were  dignified,  commanding  universal  respect. 
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Whalley  had  been  a  Lieutenant  General,  and  Gofie,  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  Cromwell's  army.  An  order  for  their  apprehension,  from 
Charles  II.  reached  New-England  soon  after  their  arrival.  The 
King's  commissioners,  eager  to  execute  this  order,  compelled  the 
Judges  to  resort  to  the  woods  and  caves,  and  other  hiding  places ; 
and  tbey  would  undoubtedly  have  been  taken  had  not  the  colonists 
secretly  aided  and  assisted,  them  in  tlieir  concealments.  Some- 
times ihey  found  a  refuge  in  a  cave  on  a  mountain  near  New- 
Haven,  and  at  others  in  cellars  of  the  houses  of  their  friends,  and 
once  ihcy  were  secreted  under  the  Neck  bridge  in  New-Haven 
while  their  pursuers  crossed  the  bridge  on  horseback. 


Judges    Cave   near  Neie  Haven,  Con. 

While  in  \ew  Haven  ihey  owed  tlieir  lives  to  the  intrepidity 
of  Mr  Davenport  the  minister  of  the  place,  who  when  the  pur- 
suers ami  ed  preached  to  the  people  from  lliis  text,  '  Take  coun- 
cil arecute  judgrr  ent  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst 
1^  the  noon  day  hide  the  outcasts,  betray  not  him  that  wander- 
iih  Let  my  outcasts  dwell  with  thee  Moab,  be  thou  a  covert  to 
them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler^  Large  rewards  were  offer- 
ed for  their  apprehension  or  for  any  information  which  might 
lead  to  It  Mr  Davenport  was  threatened,  for  it  was  known  that 
he  had  harbored  them.  Upon  hearing  that  he  was  in  danger  they 
offered  to  deliver  themselves  up,  and  actually  gave  notice  to  the 
deputy  Rovernor,  of  the  place  of  their  concealment :  but  Daven- 
port Haa  not  preached  in  vain,  and  t!ic  magistrate  took  no  other 
notice  than  to  advise  them  not  to  betray  themselves." 

"  On  the  13lh  of  October,  1664,  they  left  New  Haven,  and  ar- 
rived at  Hadley  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month.  During  their 
abode  at  Hadley  the  famous  Indian  war,  called  "  King  Philip's 
War,"  took  place.  The  pious  congregation  of  Hadley  were  ob- 
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Gtit.  Goffe  repulsing  the  Indians. 


servinc  a  Fast  on  the  occasion  of  tliis  war ;  and  being  at  public 
worship  in  tl»o  meeting  house,  Sept.  1st,  1075,  were  auadenly 
aurroiinded  by  a  body  of  Indians.  It  was  citslomar)'  in  the  iroo- 
tier  towns,  and  even  at  New  Haven,  iu  tlicsc  Indian  wars,  for  a 
■elect  number  of  the  congregation  lo  50  armed  to  public  worship. 
It  was  so  at  Hadley  at  this  time.  The  people  inimcdiatclv  took 
to  llieir  anns,  but  were  thrown  into  p-eat  Cftnfnsion.  Had  Had- 
ley been  taken,  the  discovery  of  llic  Jiidaes  would  have  been  uaa- 
Toidablc.  Suddenly,  and  in  the  niidsl  of  the  people  there  appear- 
ed a  man  of  very  venerable  aspect,  and  different  from  the  inhabit- 
ants in  liis  apparel,  wbo  look  the  command,  nnniigi?d  and  ordered 
tbem  in  tlie  best  miliUry  manner.  Under  his  direction,  they  re- 
pelled and  routed  tiie  enemy,  and  l!icrc!»y  saved  tbe  town.  He 
immediately  vanisliod,  and  the  inhabitants  could  account  for  the 
pbcnomcnon  in  no  olber  way,  but  by  considerinir  that  person  a 
an  angel  sent  of  God  upon  that  special  occasion  for  tlicir  deliver- 
ance ;  and  for  some  time  after,  saiti  and  believetl,  that  thev  had 
been  saved  by  an  angel.  Nor  did  lliey  know  otiicrwise,  till  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  after,  when  at  lenglli  it  became  known  at  Had- 
ley that  the  two  Judi^es  had  been  secreted  llicre.  The  anscl  was 
GofTc,  for  Whalley  was  superannuated  in  1675.  The  last  ac- 
count of  Goffe  is  from  a  letter  dated  '  Ebcnezer,  (the  name  they 
gave  their  several  places  of  abode,)  April  2,  1669.'  Whalley 
had  been  dead  some  time  before.  The  tradition  at  Hadley  is, 
that  they  were  buried  in  the  minister's  cellar,  and  it  is  generally 
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supposed  that  ihcir  bodies  were  afterwards  secretly  conveyed  to 
Jsew  Haven,  and  placed  near  Dixwell's." 

"  Colonel  John  Dixwell  came  from  Hadlcy  to  New  Haven  be- 
fore the  year  1762,  and  was  known  here  by  the  name  of  JameB 
Davids.  During  the  seventeen  years  or  more  in  which  he  lived 
in  New  Haven,  nothing  extraordinary  occurred  concerning  him. 
From  1674,  to  1685,  tlie  church  had  no  settled  minister  with 
whom  he  might  associate.  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Street,  tlie  min- 
ister at  his  first  coming  here,  soon  died.  For  above  eleven  years, 
the  church  was  destitute  of  a  pastor,  and  supplied  by  occasional 
and  temporary  preaching  only,  until  Mr.  Pierpont's  settlement  in 
1683.  With  him  the  Colonel  entered  immediately  into  an  open 
and  unreserved  communication ;  but  this  was  only  for  the  snort 
space  of  three  or  four  of  the  last  years  of  his  exile.  During  Uiis 
short  time,  however,  there  was  tlie  greatest  intimacy  between 
them,  which  appears  to  have  been  concealed  even  from  the  min- 
ister's wife.  For  tradition  says,  that  Madam  Pierpont  observing 
their  remarkable  intimacy,  and  wondering  at  it,  used  to  ask  him 
what  he  saw  in  that  old  gentleman,  who  was  so  fond  of  leading 
an  obscure,  unnoticed  life,  that  they  should  be  so  intimate  and 
take  such  pleasure  in  being  together,  for  Mr.  Dixwell's  house  be- 
ing situated  on  the  east  comer  of  College  and  Grove  streets,  and 
'  Mr.  Pierpont's  near  the  comer  of  Elm  and  Temple  streets,  and 
.iheir  house  lots  being  contiguous  and  cornering  upon  one  anoth- 
er, they  had  beaten  a  path  in  walking  across  their  lots  to  meet 
and  converse  together  at  the  fence.  In  answer  to  his  wife's  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Pierpont  remarked  ;  that  the  old  gentleman  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  understood  more  about  religion,  and  all  other 
subjects  than  any  other  person  in  the  place,  and  that  if  she  knew 
ihe  value  of  him,  she  would  not  wonder  at  their  intimacy." 

"  Colonel  Dixwell  carried  on  no  secular  business,  but  employed  his 
lime  in  readinfi^  and  walkincr  into  the  neighboring  groves  and  woods  ad- 
jacent to  his  house.  Mr.  Pierpont  had  a  large  Hbrary,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  collection,  he  could  be  supplied  with  a  vari- 
ety of  books.  He  often  spent  his  evenings  at  Mr.  Pierpont's,  and 
when  they  were  by  themselves,  retired  to  his  study,  where  they  in- 
dulged themselves  with  great  familiarity  and  humor,  had  free  and  un- 
restrained conversation,  upon  all  matters  whether  of  religion  or  poli- 
tics. But  when  in  company,  Mr.  Pierpont  behaved  towards  Colonel 
D.  with  caution  and  reserve.  The  Colonel  spent  much  of  his  retire- 
ment in  reading  histor\',  and  as  a  token  of  his  friendship  for  Mr. 
Pierpont,  he,  in  his  last  will,  presented  him  with  Raleigh's  History 
of  the  World. 

After  a  pilgrimage  of  twenty  nine  years  in  exile  from  his  native 
country,  and  banishment  into  oblivion  from  the  world,  of  which  sev- 
enteen years  at  least,  probably  more,  were  spent  in  New  Haven  by 
the  name  of  James  Davids,  Esqr.,  Colonel  Dixwell  died  in  this  place. 
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He  and  all  the  other  Judges  lived  and  died  in  the  firm  expeda&m 
of  a  revolution  in  England.  This  had  actually  taken  place  the  No- 
vember before  his  death,  but  the  news  not  having  arrived,  he  died  ig- 
norant of  it,  about  a  month  before  the  seizure  of  Sir  Edmund  AndiMS 
at  Boston.  At  his  death,  he  discovered  his  true  character  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  owned  the  name  of  John  Dixwell,  but  requested  that  do  mos- 
ument  should  be  erected  at  his  grave,  giving  an  account  of  his  penoo, 
name,  and  character,  alledging  as  a  reason,  "  lest  his  enemies  dh^ 
dishonor  his  ashes*^ — requesting  that  only  a  plain  stone  might  be  ael 
up  at  his  grave  inscribed  with  his  initials,  J.  D.  Esq.,  wit&  his  age 
and  time  of  his  death.  Accordingly  a  plain  rough  stone  was  erected 
at  his  grave,  close  by  the  grave  of  Governor  Eaton  and  Goremor 
Jones,  charged  with  an  inscription  as  at  first  put  up  and  engraved  bj 
his  friends. 

Whilst  residing  at  New  Haven,  he  was  twice  married,  and  at  Us 
death,  he  left  a  wife  and  two  children.  His  will  was  aAerwarda  ex- 
hibited, approved  and  recorded  in  the  Probate  office. 

President  Stiles,  in  his  History  of  the  Judges,  says,  "  So  late  as 
the  last  French  war,  1760,  some  British  officers  passing  through  New 
Haven,  and  hearing  of  Dixweli's  grave,  visited  it,  and  declared  with 
rancorous  and  malicious  vengeance,  that  if  the  British  ministry  imew 
it,  they  would  even  then  cause  their  bodies  to  be  dug  up  and  vilified. 
Often  have  we  heard  the  crown  officers  aspersing  and  vilifying  them; 
and  some,  so  late  as  1775,  visited  and  treated  the  graves  with  maifci 
of  indignity  too  indecent  to  be  mentioned."  It  was  especially  so,  do- 
ling Queen  Anne's  time,  and  even  that  of  the  Hanoverian  familyv 
there  has  been  no  time  in  which  this  grave  has  not  been  threatened 
by  numerous  sycophantic  crown  dependents,  with  indignity  and  miniiF 
terial  vengeance." 

Surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  to  the  English, — In  1664, 
Charles  II.  of  England  not  wishing  the  Dutch  to  exercise  author- 
ity in  the  midst  of  his  colonics,  determined  to  subject  them  to  his 
will ;  for  this  purpose  he  made  a  grant  to  liis  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany  of  all  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch. 
Col.  Richard  Nicholls  with  several  others  were  commissioned  to 
take  possession  in  the  king's  name,  and  to  exercise  jurisdictioo. 
Col.  Nicholls  with  four  ships  and  an  armed  force  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton. Demanding  and  receiving  assistance  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  he  about  the  30th  of  August  arrived  in  New 
York  bay. 

"  One  of  the  ships  entered  the  bay  of  the  North  River,  several  days  before  tbi 
rest;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  all  come  up,  Stuyvesant  sent  a  letter  dated  |2  of  Au- 
gust, at  Fort  Anil,  directed  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  frigates,  by  John  ])»- 
clyer,  one  of  the  chief  council,  the  Rev.  John  Meg^jiolcnsis,  minister,  Paul  Lander 
Vander  Grilft,  major,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Megapolensis.  doctor  in  physic,  with  the  at« 
most  civility,  to  desire  the  reason  of  their  approach,  and  continumg  in  the  harbour  of 
Naijarlij,  without  giving  notice  to  the  Dutch,  which  (he  writes;  they  ought  to  haw 
done. 
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Colonel  Nicolls  answered  the  next  day  with  a  samnions. 
'  To  the  honourable  the  govemour,  and  chief  council  at  the  Manhattan!. 
*  Right  worthy  sirs, 

'I  received  a  letter  by  some  worthy  persons  intrusted  by  you,  bearing  date  the 
If  of  August,  dcsirinff  to  know  the  intent  of  the  approach  of  the  Enfflish  frigates ; 
m  return  of  which,  I  Uiink  it  fit  to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  right  and  title  to  these  parts  of  America,  is  unquestionable,  well  knowing  how 
much  it  derogates  from  his  crown  and  dignity,  to  suffer  any  foreigners,  how  near  so- 
ever they  be  allied,  to  usurp  a  dominion,  and  without  his  majesty*s  royal  consent,  to 
inherit  in  these,  or  any  other  of  his  majesty*s  territories,  hath  commanded  me,  in  hit 
nune,  to  require  a  surrender  of  all  such  forts,  towns,  or  places  of  strength,  which  are 
now  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  under  your  commands ;  and  in  his  majesty's  name,  I  do 
demand  the  town,  situate  on  the  island,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Manhat- 
toes,  with  all  the  forts  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  rendered  unto  his  majesty's  obedi- 
ence and  protection,  into  my  hands.  1  am  further  commanded  to  assure  you,  and  ot* 
err  respective  inhabitant  of  the  Dutch  nation,  that  his  majesty  being  tender  of  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood,  doth  by  these  presents,  confirm  and  secure  to  every  man 
his  esute,  life,  and  liberty,  who  shall  readily  submit  to  his  government.  And  all 
those  who  shall  oppose  his  majesty's  gracious  intention,  must  expect  all  the  miseries 
of  a  war,  which  they  bring  upon  themselves.  I  shall  expect  your  answer  by  these 
gentlemen.  Colonel  George  Carteret,  one  of  his  majesty's  commissioners  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  Ca))tain  Robert  Needham,  Captain  Edward  Groves,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Delavall, 
whom  you  will  entertain  with  such  civility  as  is  due  to  them,  and  yourselves,  and 
yours  shall  receive  the  same,  from, 

••  Dated  on  board  his  maiesty's  \  Worthy  Sirs, 

ship,  tbe  Gayny,  riding  be-  f  y^ur  very  humble  servant, 

f«j. Nyach, me  Jf  of  Aug.  J  j^-^^^  jy.^^  , 

Mr.  Stuy  vesant  promised  an  answer  to  the  summons  the  next  morning,  and  m  the 
mean  time  convened  the  council  and  burgomasters  The  Dutch  govemour  was  a 
good  soldier,  aud  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  service  of  the  States.  He  would  willingly  have 
made  a  defence ;  and  refused  a  sight  of  the  summons,  both  to  the  inhabitants  and 
burgomasters,  lest  the  easy  terms  offered,  might  induce  them  to  capitulate.  The 
latter,  however,  insisted  upon  a  copy,  that  they  might  communicate  it  to  the  late 
magistrates  and  principal  burghers.  They  called  together  the  inhabitants  at  the 
•tadt  house,  and  accjuainted  them  with  the  govemour's  refusal.  Govemour  Win- 
throp,  at  the  same  tune,  wrote  to  the  director  and  his  council,  strongly  recommend- 
ing a  surrender.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  burgomasters  came  again  into  council, 
aiM  desired  to  know  the  contents  of  the  English  message  from  Govemour  Winthrop, 
which  Stuyvcsant  still  refused.  Thev  contmued  their  importunity  ;  and  he,  in  a  nt 
of  anger,  tore  it  to  pieces :  upon  which,  they  protested  against  the  act  and  all  its  con- 
aequences." 

Determined  upon  a  defence  of  the  country,  Stuyvcsant  wrote 
a  long  letter  giving  an  historical  account  of  the  Dutch  claims,  and 
ended  by  saying  "  as  touching  the  threats  in  your  conclusion  we 
have  nothing  to  answer,  only  that  we  fear  nothing,  but  what  God 
(who  is  as  just  as  merciful)  shall  lay  upon  us ;  all  things  being  in 
his  gracious  disposal,  and  we  may  as  well  be  preserved  by  him, 
with  small  forces,  as  by  a  great  army,  which  makes  us  to  wish 
you  all  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  recommend  you  to  his  pro- 
tection." 

*'  While  the  Dutch  govemour  and  council  were  contending  with  the 
burgomasters  and  people  in  the  city,  the  English  conunisaioners  pub- 
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lished  a  proclamation*  in  the  country,  encouraging  the  inhabicaatt  to 
aubmit,  and  promising  them  the  king's  protection  and  all  the  privile- 
ges of  subjects ;  and  as  soon  as  they  discovered  by  Stayresant's  let- 
ter, tliat  he  was  averse  to  the  surrender,  officers  were  sent  to  beat  up 
for  volunteers  in  Middleborough,  Ulissen,  Jamaica,  and  Hempaled. 
A  warrant  was  also  issued  to  Hugh  Hide,  who  commanded  the  squad- 
ron, to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the  fort ;  and  an  English  ship  then 
trading  here,  was  pressed  into  the  service.  These  preparations  indu- 
ced Stuyvesant  to  write  another  letter,  on  the  25th  of  August,  old 
style,  wherein,  though  he  declares  that  he  would  stand  the  storm,  yet 
to  prevent  the  spilling  of  blood,  he  had  sent  John  De  Decker,  coun- 
sellor of  state,  Cornelius  Van  Ruyven,  secretary  and  receiver,  Cor- 
nelius Steenwick,  major,  and  James  Cousseau,  sheriff,  to  consult,  if 
possible,  an  accommodation.  Nicolls,  who  knew  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  answered  immediately  from  Gravesend,  that  he  wodd 
treat  about  nothing  but  a  surrender.  The  Dutch  govemour,  the  neit 
day,  agreed  to  a  treaty  and  surrender,  on  condition  the  English  and 
Dutch  limits  in  America  were  settled  by  the  crown  and  the  States 
General.  The  English  deputies  were  Sir  Robert  Carr,  Greorge  Car- 
teret, John  Winthrop,  govemour  of  Connecticut,  Samuel  Wyliys,  one 
of  the  assistants  or  council  of  that  colony,  aud  Thomas  Clarke,  and 
John  Pynchon,  commissioners  from  the  general  court  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts' bay,  who  but  a  little  before,  brought  an  aid  from  that  prov- 
ince. What  these  persons  agreed  upon,  Nicolls  promised  to  ratify. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  27th  of  August,  1664,  the 
commissioners,  on  both  sides,  met  at  the  govemour's  farm,  and  there 
signed  the  articles  of  capitiUation.*' 

These  articles,  twenty-three  in  number,  were  highly  favorable 
to  the  inhabitants ;  Stuyvesant,  however,  refused  to  ratify  them, 
till  two  days  after  they  were  signed  by  the  commissioners. 

"The  town  of  New- Amsterdam,  upon  the  reduction  of  the  island 
Manhattans,  took  the  name  of  New-York.  It  consisted  of  sevenl 
small  streets,  laid  out  in  the  year  1656,  and  was  not  inconsiderate 
for  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitants.     The  easy  terms  of  the 

*  It  was  in  these  words  :  **  Forasmuch  as  his  majesty  hath  sent  us  by  comjmsaioB 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  amongst  other  thmgs,  to  expel,  or  to  reduce  to  lui 
majesty's  obc<lience,  all  such  foreigners,  as  without  his  majesty's  leave  and  coosKit, 
have  seated  themselves  amongst  any  of  his  dominions  in  America,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  diminution  of  his  royal  dignity  ;  we  his  said  majesty^s 
commissioners,  do  declare  and  promise,  that  whosoever,  of  what  nation  soever,  wiD, 
upon  knowledge  of  this  proclamation,  acknowledge  and  testify  themselves,  to  submk  to 
this  his  majesty's  government,  as  his  good  subjects,  shall  be  protected  in  his  majeitj^ 
laws  and  justice,  and  peaceably  enjoy  whatsoever  God's  blessing,  and  their  own  hoh 
est  industry,  have  furnished  them  with ;  and  all  other  privileges,  with  his  msjeilT^ 
English  subjects.  We  have  caused  this  to  be  published,  that  we  might  prevent  afl 
inconveniences  to  others,  if  it  were  possible ;  however,  to  clear  ourselves  from  tlis 
charge  of  all  those  miseries,  that  may  any  way  befal  such  as  live  here,  and  wili  [not] 
acknowledge  his  majesty  for  their  sovereign,  whom  God  preserve.'* 
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cipitolation,  promised  their  peaceable  subjection  to  ibe  new  gavna- 
ment ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  in  two  days  after  the  surrender,  the 
Boston  aid  was  dismisBed  with  the  thanks  of  the  commissionen  to 
the  general  court.  Hudson's  and  South  River  were,  however,  still  to 
be  reduced.  Sir  Robert  Carr  commanded  the  expedition  on  Dela- 
ware, and  Carteret  was  commissioned  to  subdue  the  Dutch  at  Fort 
Orange.  The  garrison  capitulated  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  he 
called  it  Albany,  in  honor  of  the  Duke.     While  Carteret  was  here, 


Got  Shiytttanl 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  Indiana  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  enter- 
ed  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  them,  which  remarkably  continues 
to  this  day.  Sir  Robert  Carr  was  equally  successful  on  South  Riv- 
er, for  he  compelled  both  the  Dutch  and  bwedes  to  capitulate  and  de- 
liver up  their  garrisons  the  first  of  October,  16b4  ,  and  that  was  the 
day  in  which  the  whole  New-Netherlands  became  subject  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  thought  proper  to  remove 
out  of  the  country.  Govemour  Stu>%esant  himself,  held  his  estate, 
and  died  here.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  chapel,  which  he  had 
erected  on  his  own  farm,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  city,  now  pos- 
sessed by  his  grandson,  Gerardus  Stuyvesant,  a  man  of  probity,  who 
has  been  elected  into  the  magisiracy,  above  thirty  years  successively. 
Justice  obliges  mo  to  declare,  that  for  loyalty  to  the  present  reigning 
family,  and  a  pure  attachment  to  the  proiestant  religion,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  planters  are  perhaps  exceeded  by  nous  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects." 

The  foregoing  cut  is  copied  from  a  lithographic  engraving  of 
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Governor  Stiiy\'esant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  Rulers,"  in  Wat- 
son's Sketches  of  Olden  Times  in  New  York.  He  was  govemcr 
of  New  York  seventeen  years — from  1647  to  1664.  At  his 
death,  his  remains  were  placed  in  the  family  vault,  once  con- 
stnicted  within  the  walls  of  the  second  built  Reformed  Dutch 
churcli,  which  he  had  built  at  his  personal  expense  on  his  own 
farm.  The  place  wliere  this  church  was  built  is  now  occupied 
by  \he  present  church  of  St.  Mark.  The  original  monumental 
stone  in  memory  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant  is  to  be  seen  on  the  outside 
wall  of  this  latter  church,  inscribed  as  follows  : 


"  In  this  vault,  lied  buric<l  Petbus  Stuttesant«  Ute  Captain  Greneral  and 
mander  in  chief  of  Amsterdam  in  New  Nctherland,  now  called  New  Yoiii,  and  thi 
Dutch  West  India  Islands.     Died  in  August,  A.  D.  1682,  aged  eighty  yean." 

Negj'o  Plot  in  New  York. — The  following,  giving  an  account 
of  the  extraordinary  excitement  against  the  unfortunate  African 
slaves  in  New  York,  is  copied  from  Smith's  History,  (the  Con- 
tinuation,) published  in  Albany  in  1814. 

'*  A  robbery,  which  had  been  committed  at  the  house  of  Robert 
Hogg,  a  merchant  in  New- York,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1740-1, 
seemed  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  negro  plot.  One  Mary  Burton,  an  indented  servant  to  John 
Hughson,  (a  man  of  infamous  character,  and  to  whose  house  slaves 
were  in  the  practice  of  resorting  to  drink  and  gamble,  and  of  secre- 
ting the  goods  they  had  stolen,)  was  the  instrument,  in  the  bands  of 
the  magistrates,  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  offenders. 
On  the  18th  of  March  after  the  robbery,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  roof 
of  his  majesty*s  house  at  Fort  George,  near  the  chapel,  consuming 
the  house,  the  chapel,  and  some  other  buildings  adjacent.  Most  of 
the  publick  records  in  the  secretarj^'s  ofTice,  over  the  fort  gate,  were 
fortunately  rescued  from  the  flames.  A  week  after,  another  fire 
broke  out  at  the  house  belonging  to  a  Captain  Warren,  near  the  long 
bridge,  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  city.  Both  these  fires  were,  at 
first,  supposed  to  be  accidental.  But  about  a  week  after  the  last  fire, 
another  broke  out  at  the  store  house  of  a  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  town.  Three  days  after,  a  fourth  alarm  was  given, 
and  it  was  found  that  some  hay  was  on  fire  in  a  cow  stable  near  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Quick,  or  a  Mr.  Yergereau.  The  fire  was  soon  sup- 
pressed. The  people,  in  returning  from  that  fire,  were  alarmed  by  a 
fifth  cry,  at  the  house  of  one  Ben  Thompson,  next  door  west  of  a 
Captain  Sarly's  house.  It  appeared  that  fire  had  been  placed  be- 
tween two  beds,  in  the  lofl  of  a  kitchen,  where  a  negro  usually  slept 
The  next  morning  coals  were  discovered  under  a  hay  stack,  near  die 
coach  house  and  stables  of  Joseph  Murray,  esq.  in  Broadway.  All 
these  circumstances  having  occurred  in  quick  succession,  the  people 
were  induced  to  believe  that  some  designing  persons  intended  to  de- 
stroy the  city  by  fire.  What  strengthened  this  belief,  was,  a  seventh 
alarm  of  fire  the  next  day,  at  the  house  of  a  Sergeant  Bums,  opposite 
the  fort  garden,  an  eighth  alarm  occasioned  by  a  fire  breaking  out  the 
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•ame  day,  in  the  roof  of  a  Mr.  Hilton's  house,  near  the  fly  market ; 
and  again,  the  same  afternoon,  and  within  a  few  hours  after,  a  ninth 
fire  occurring,  at  Colonel  Phiiipse^s  store  house.  This  strange  coin- 
cidence of  events,  leaves  indeed  little  room  for  doubt,  that  some  one 
or  more  of  the  fires  occurred  through  design.  It  was  soon  rumoured 
that  the  negroes  were  the  perpetrators.  One  Quacko,  a  negro,  be- 
longing  to  a  Mr.  Walter,  was  said  to  have  made  use  of  some  myste- 
rious language  and  threats,  indicating  his  knowledge  of  a  plot.  A 
|»roclamation  was  issued,  offering  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the 
offenders.  Quacko,  and  several  other  negroes  were  apprehended 
and  closely  interrogated,  but  without  effect.  The  supreme  coiurt,  at 
its  April  term,  strictly  enjoined  the  grand  jury  to  make  diligent  en- 
qoiries  as  to  the  late  robberies  and  fires  within  the  city.  Mary  Bur- 
Ion,  who  had  been  apprehended  as  a  witness,  relative  to  the  robbery 
at  Mr.  Hogg's,  gave  the  grand  jury  reason  to  believe  that  she  was 
also  privy  to  the  design  to  set  fire  to  the  city.  After  some  difficulty, 
ahe  made  a  disclosure,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  greatly  exagge- 
rated, though  some  of  its  parts  might  have  been  true.  She  stated 
that  meetings  of  negroes  were  held  at  her  master's  [Hughson.] 
That  their  plan  was  to  bum  the  fort  and  city.  That  one  Cssar,  [a 
black]  was  to  be  govemaur,  and  Hughson,  her  master.  Hang !  That 
they  were  to  destroy  the  whites.  That  she  had  known  seven  or  eight 
ffons,  and  some  swords^  in  her  master's  house !  That  the  meetings  at 
her  master's  house,  consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty  negroes  at  a  time ! 
Upon  this  evidence,  warrants  were  issued,  and  many  negroes  commit- 
ted to  prison.  One  Arthur  Price,  a  servant,  charged  with  stealing 
goods,  belonging  to  the  lieutenant  govemour,  likewise  became  in- 
former. Being  in  prison  himself,  and  having  access  t6  the  negroes 
there  committed,  he  received,  or  pretended  to  have  received,  much 
information  from  them.  He  was  aftervfards  employed  by  the  magis- 
trates, to  hold  private  conferences  with  the  negroes  in  prison,  and  to 
«se  persuasion  and  other  means  to  gain  confessions  from  them.  In 
this  business  he  was  peculiarly  expert,  and  received  the  most  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  magistrates.  Yet  many  of  his  stories  are 
of  such  a  chivalrous  and  romantic  description  as  to  excite  suspicion 
of  their  truth.  But  every  thing  he  related  was  implicitly  believed. 
The  more  extravagant  the  tale,  the  more  readily  was  it  received  and 
credited.  A  white  woman,  who  was  a  common  prostitute,  and  famil- 
iar even  with  negroes,  of  the  name  of  Margaret  or  Peggy  Salin- 
Imrgh,  idias  Kerry,  a/io^ ^orubiero,  likewise  declared  she  could  make 
great  discoveries.  The  magistrates  eagerly  hastened  to  take  her 
oxamination,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  fresh  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  many  other  negroes,  not  before  impli- 
cated. Informers  were  now  rapidly  increasing.  Arthur  Price,  while 
in  prison,  was  making  great  discoveries.  Operating  on  the  fears  and 
hopes  of  the  negroes,  many  declared  themselves  accomplices.  The 
magistrates  were  unceasingly  engaged.  The  grand  jury  were  daily 
presenting  bills  of  indictment  against  the  parties  accused.  To  be 
inculpated  by  Mary  Burton,  Arthur  Price,  or  Peggy  Salingburgh, 
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was  sufficient  to  authorize  the  indictment  and  convictiott  of  any  per- 
son. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  proof  of  such  suspicious  character8« 
so  many  lives  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Not 
that  we  dispute  the  fact  that  some  of  the  fires  were  designedly  set, 
but  that  we  mean  to  be  understood  as  doubting  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  plot  ascribed  to  the  negroes.  It  is  evident  that  Mary  Burton 
was  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  Independent  of  the  absurdity  and 
improbability  of  many  of  her  stories,  she  had,  on  the  22d  April,  in 
her  first  examination  and  disclosure  under  oath,  declared,  *  that  b\M 
never  saw  any  white  person  in  company  when  they  talked  of  burning 
the  town,  but  her  master,  her  mistress  and  Peggy ; '  yet,  on  the  25th 
of  June  following,  she  deposed  that  one  John  Ury,  a  Catholick  priest, 
(a  trhite  person)  was  ol\cn  at  her  master's,  and  '  that  when  he  came  to 
Hughson's,  he  (Ury)  always  went  up  stairs  in  the  company  of  Hud- 
son, his  wife,  and  daughter,  and  Peggy,  with  whom  the  negroes  i»ed 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  consulting  about  the  plot ;'  and  that  *  the  ne* 
groes  talked  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Ury  about  setting  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  killing  the  white  people.*  She  afterwards,  on  the  14th 
July  following,  declared,  on  oath,  that  one  Corry,  a  dancing  master, 
(also  a  white  person)  used  to  come  to  Hughson's,  and  talk  with  the 
negroes  about  the  plot.  Yet  on  evidence  of  this  kind,  Ury,  who  had 
previously  been  conunitted  under  the  act  against  Jesuits  and  popish 
priests,  was  indicted,  tried,  convicted  and  executed.  At  the  plaos 
of  execution,  he  solenmly  denied  the  charge,  and  called  on  God  to 
witness  its  falsity.  But  Ury  was  a  Catholick,  and  the  publick  prejih 
dice  was  so  strong,  that  it  required  very  little  more  to  ensure  his 
condemnation.  Had  not  Ury  been  obnoxious,  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion, the  accusation  against  him  would  perhaps  never  have  be^ 
made,  or,  if  made,  would  have  been  little  regarded.  Mary  Burton 
received  the  hundred  pounds  which  had  been  promised  as  a  reward 
for  discovering  the  persons  concerned  in  setting  fire  to  the  city. 
We  shall  now  dismiss  this  article,  after  giving  the  number  who  were 
accused,  tried,  and  suffered  on  this  occasion,  wnth  some  remarks, 
which  grow  out  of  this  subject. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  negroes  were  committed  to  prison, 
of  whom  fourteen  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  eighteen  hanged,  seventy- 
one  transported,  and  the  rest  pardoned,  or  discharged  for  want  of 
proof  Twenty  white  persons  were  committed,  of  whom  two  only, 
John  Hughson  and  Juhn  Ur}',  were  executed.  At  this  time,  the  ciiy 
of  New- York  contained  a  population  of  about  twelve  thousand  souls, 
of  whom  one  sixth  were  slaves.  If  a  plot,  in  fact,  existed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  if 
that  plot  was  conducted  by  Ury,  it  certainly  betrayed  greater  imbecil- 
ity of  intellect,  and  want  of  caution  and  arrangement,  together  with 
less  union  of  action,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  who 
was  evidently,  if  we  believe  his  own  account,  a  man  of  classical 
education,  and  profound  erudition.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Corry,  the  dancing  master,  accused  by  Mary  Burton,  was  discharged 
for  want  of  proof !     It  seems  that  Mar}''s  testimony  began,  at  length 
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to  be  doubted.  Indeed,  it  well  might;  for  had  the  prosecutions  con- 
tinued much  longer,  she  would,  more  than  probable,  have  accused  a 
great  portion  of  the  white  citizens  of  New- York,  as  being  concerned 
in  this  plot.  Daniel  ilorsmanden,  esq.  published,  at  the  time,  a  his^ 
lory  of  this  conspiracy,  and  laboured  hard  to  prove  its  existence  and 
and  extent.  But  it  is  evident  that  that  hostility  to  Catholicism, 
which  the  British  government  so  industriously  inculcated,  tinctured 
his  mind,  and  gave  it  a  bias  unfriendly  to  the  fair  developement  of 
truth,  or  to  the  full  and  impartial  examination  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances. The  negroes  were  without  defence.  All  the  counsel  in  the 
city  were  arrayed  against  them,  and  volunteered  their  services  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  on  the  trial  of  those  unfortunate  islaves.  The 
want  of  education,  and  utter  ignorance  of  those  infatuated  wretches 
easily  made  them  the  victims  of  craft  and  imposition.  The  hopes 
of  life,  and  the  promise  of  pardon,  influenced  some  of  them  to  make 
confessions.  Yet  falsehood  was  so  ingeniously,  and  artfully  blended 
with  truth,  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  -  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  many  circumstances  aided 
the  opinion  that  the  plot,  in  fact,  existed,  and  if  the  people  were  mis- 
taken in  this,  it  was  an  errour  into  which  they  might  naturally  fall  at 
the  moment  of  confusion  and  distress,  and  under  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances. A  day  of  publick  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  from  the  alledged  conspiracy,  was  appointed 
hy  the  lieutenant  governour,  and  was  devoutly  and  reverently  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants." 
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The  articles  of  Religious  Faith  and  Discipline  held  by  the  first 
tdanters  of  New  England  are  stated  by  Dr.  D wight  in  tHe  follow- 
ing manner  : 

1.  "That  the  Scriptures  only  contain  the  true  Religion;  and  that 
nothing,  which  is  not  contained  in  them,  is  obligatory  upon  the  con- 
science ; 

2.  That  every  man  has  the  right  of  judging  for  himself;  of  trying 
doctrines  by  them ;  and  of  worshiping  according  to  his  apprehensions 
of  their  meaning ; 

3.  That  the  Doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  the  Palatinate,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  Provinces,  are  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Oracles  ; 

4.  That  the  pious  members  of  all  these  Churches  were  to  be  admit- 
ted to  their  communion ; 

5.  That  no  particular  Church  ought  to  consist  of  more  members 
than  can  conveniently  watch  over  one  another,  and  usually  meet,  and 
worship  in  one  congregation. 
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6.  That  every  such  Church  is  to  consist  of  those  only,  who  spposr 
to  believe  in  Christ  and  to  obey  him  ; 

7.  That  any  competent  number  o^  such  persons  have  a  light  to  em- 
body themselves  in  a  church,  for  their  mutual  edification  ; 

8.  That  this  ought  to  be  done  by  an  express  covenant, 

9.  That  when  embodied,  they  have  a  right  to  choose  all  their  ofii- 
cers; 

10.  That  these  officers  are  Pastors  or  Teaching  Elders,  Ruling 
Elders  and  Deacons ; 

11.  That  Pastors  are  to  oversee,  rule,  teach,  and  administer  thie  Sa- 
craments ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  maintained  ; 

12.  That  the  Ruling  Elders  are  not  temporary,  but  permanent  offi* 
cers  ;  who  are  to  aid  the  pastor  in  overseeing,  and  ruling ; 

13.  That  the  Pastors  and  Ruling  Elders  constitute  the  Presbjrteiy; 
which  should  be  found  in  every  particular  Church ; 

14.  That  the  Deacons  are  the  Treasurers,  and  Almoners,  of  the 
Church  ;  and  are  also  to  administer  at  the  sacramental  table ; 

15.  That  these  officers  can  only  rule  and  administer,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  brethren ; 

16.  That  no  church,  or  church  officers  have  any  power  orer  any 
other  church,  or  church  officers ;  but  all  are  equal  in  their  rights,  and 
independent  in  the  enjoyment  of  them ; 

17.  That  Baptism  is  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  shfmld 
only  be  administered  to  visible  believers,  together  with  their  nnsdidt 
children ;  and  that,  without  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  any  other  invent- 
ed ceremony ; 

18.  That  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  received,  as  it  was  st  first,  in 
the  table  posture ; 

19.  That  excommunication  should  be  wholly  spiritual,  and  not  in- 
volve any  temporal  penalties  ; 

20.  That  tlie  Lord's  day  was  to  be  strictly  observed  thioughoot ; 
and  that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  are  to  be  observed,  as  the  state  of 
providence  requires. 

Difficulties  with  Roger  Williams, — Roger  Williams,  a  Puritan 
minister,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  came  over  to  New  England 
in  1631, and  settled  at  Salem,  as  an  assistant  to  the  ReY.Mr.Skdton. 
His  settlement  was  opposed  by  the  magistrates,  because  he  re- 
fused to  join  with  the  church  at  Boston,  because  they  would  not 
make  a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance  for  holding  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England,  while  in  their  native  countiy. 
In  consequence  of  this  opposition  Mr.  Williams  removed  to  Ply- 
mouth and  became  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Smith  in  the  ministry  at 
that  place.  After  remaining  here  about  two  years,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  people  at  Salem,  he  returned  there  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Williams'  tenets  remaining  unchanged, 
he  was  still  opposed  by  the  magistrates,  and  was  at  length  ban- 
ished from  the  colony.    The  following  extracts  from  Wintfarop's 
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Journal,  gire  an  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr. 
Williams. 

*•  1634,  Nov.  27.  The  Court  was  infomed,  that  Mr.  Williams,  df 
Salem,  had  broken  his  promise  to  us,  in  teaching  publicly  against  the 
King's  patent,  and  our  great  sin  in  claiming  right  thereby  to  this  coun- 
try, &c.  and  for  usual  terming  the  churches  of  England  antichristian. 
We  granted  summons  to  him  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  Court" 

^*  1635,  Mo.  2,  30.*  The  Governor  and  Assistants  sent  for  Mr. 
Williams.  The  occasion  was,  for  that  he  had  taught  publicly,  that  a 
magistrate  ought  not  to  tender  an  oath  to  an  unregenerate  man,  for 
that  we  thereby  have  communion  with  a  wicked  man  in  the  worship 
of  God  and  cause  him  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  He  was 
heard  before  all  the  ministers,  and  very  clearly  confuted.  Mr.  Endi* 
cott  was  at  first  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  gave  place  to  the  truth. 

'*  1635,  Mo.  5,  8.  At  the  General  Court,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Salem» 
was  summoned  and  did  appear.  It  was  laid  to  his  charge,  that  being 
nnder  question  before  the  magistracy  and  churches  for  divers  danger* 
ous  opinions,  viz  :  1 .  That  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  punish  the 
breach  of  the  first  table,  otherwise  than  in  such  cases  as  did  disturb 
the  civil  peace ;  2.  that  he  ought  not  to  tender  an  oath  to  an  unregene* 
rate  man ;  3.  that  a  man  ought  not  to  pray  with  such,  though  wife^ 
child,  iic. ;  4.  that  a  man  ought  not  to  give  thanks  after  the  sacrament, 
nor  after  meat,  dec.  ;t  and  that  the  other  churches  were  about  to  write 
10  the  church  of  Salem  to  admonish  him  of  these  errors ;  notwith- 
standing, the  church  had  since  called  him  to  [the]  office  of  teacher. 
Much  debate  was  about  these  things.  The  said  opinions  were  ad- 
judged by  all,  magistrates   and  ministers,  (who  were  desired  lo  be 

*  That  b  April  30.  Winthrop  adopted,  a  few  months  before,  this  mode  of  deiK^ 
tinff  time.  It  seems  to  haye  arisen  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  Roman  nomenclature, 
as  neatheniah.  Perbape  an  aversion  to  the  Romish  Church  had  a  share  in  producing 
the  change.  The  custom  continued  for  more  than  fifty  years,  when  it  was  graduaUjr 
abandoned,  except  by  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  artd  Hutchinson  thinks,  that  Uie  popu- 
lar prejudice  against  them  hastened  the  decline  of  the  custom.  The  months  wet* 
caUed  Ist,  2d,  ac.  beginning  with  March,  and  the  dsys-of  the  week  were  designated 
in  the  same  way. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  here,  that  while  Winthrop  states  this  charge  as  a  gene- 
nl  proposition,  Hubbard  (307)  and  Morton  (1&3)  assert,  that  Mr.  Williams  refused 
to  **  pray  or  sive  thanks  at  meals  with  his  own  wife  or  any  of  his  family.'*  This  waa 
probably  an  mference  from  Mr.  Williams*  abstract  doctrine.  Several  of  the  charges 
against  him  might  be  thus  traced  to  the  disposition  to  draw  inferences.  A  curioua 
instance  b  given  by  Cotton  Mather,  (Magnalia,  b.  vii.  ch.  ii.  ^  6.)  Mr.  Williams,  hm 
■ays,  *'  complained  in  open  Court,  that  he  was  wronged  by  a  slanderous  report,  aa  if 
be  held  it  unlawful  for  a  father  to  call  upon  his  chilato  eat  his  meat.  Mr.  Hooker, 
then  present,  beine  moved  to  speak  something,  replied,  '*  Why,  you  will  say  as  much 
again,  if  you  stand  to  your  own  principles,  or  be  driven  to  say  nothing  at  all.*'  Mr. 
Williams  expressing  his  confidence  that  he  should  never  say  it,  Mr.  Hooker  proceedp 
ad :  **  If  it  be  unlawful  to  call  an  unregenerate  person  to  pray,  since  it  is  an  actioo 
of  God*s  worship,  then  it  is  unlawful  for  your  unregenerate  child  to  pra^  for  a  blet- 
•ing  upon  his  own  meat.  If  it  be  unlawful  for  mm  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  his 
meat,  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  eat  it,  for  it  is  sanctified  by  prayer,  and  without  prsyer 
onsanctified.  (1  Tim.  iv.  4, 6.)  If  it  be  unlawful  for  him  to  eat  it,  it  ia  unlawful 
for  yoQ  to  call  upon  him  to  eat  it,  for  it  is  unlawful  for  you  to  call  upon  him  toain.** 
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present)  to  be  erroneous  and  very  dangerous,  and  that  the  calling  of 
nim  to  office,  at  that  time,  was  judged  a  great  contempt  of  authority. 
So,  in  fine,  time  was  given  to  him  and  the  church  of  Salem  to  con- 
sider of  these  thhigs  till  the  next  General  Court,  and  then  either  to 
giTe  satisfaction  to  the  Court,  or  else  to  expect  the  sentence  ;  it  being 
professedly  declared  by  the  ministers  (at  the  request  of  the  Court  to 
give  their  advice)  that  he  who  should  obstinately  maintain  such  opin- 
ions (whereby  a  church  might  run  into  heresy,  apostacy,  or  tyrany, 
and  yet  the  civil  magistrate  could  not  intermeddle)  were  to  be  removed, 
and  that  the  other   churches  ought  to  request  the  magistrates  so  to 

do." 

**  At  this  General  Court,  Mr.  Williams,  the  teacher  of  Salem,  was 
again  con  vented,  and  all  the  ministers  in  the  Bay  being  desired  to  be 
present,  he  was  charged  with  the  said  two  letters,  that  to  the  church- 
es, complaining  of  the  magistrates  for  injustice,  extreme  oppression, 
d[C.  and  the  other  to  his  own  church,  to  persuade  them  to  renounce 
communion  with  all  the  churches  in  the  Bay,  as  full  of  antichristian 
pollution,  &c.  He  justified  both  these  letters,  and  maintained  all  hb 
opinions ;  and,  being  offered  further  confidence  or  disputation,  and  a 
month's  respite,  he  chose  to  dispute  presently.  So  Mr.  Hooker  was 
chosen  to  dispute  with  him,  but  could  not  reduce  him  from  any  of  his 
•rrors.  So,  the  next  morning,  the  Court  sentenced  him  to  depart  out 
of  our  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks,  all  the  ministers,  sare  one,  w^ 
piroving  the  sentence  ;  and  his  own  church  had  him  under  question 
also  for  the  same  cause  ;  and  he,  at  his  return  home,  refused  conmiun- 
ion  with  his  own  church,  who  openly  disclaimed  his  errors,  and  wrote 
an  humble  submission  to  the  magistrates,  acknowledging  their  fauh  in 
joining  with  Mr.  Williams  in  that  letter  to  the  churches  agamst 
them,**  &c. 

The  sentence  was  in  these  terms :  **  Whereas  Mr.  Roger  Williams, 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Salem,  hath  broached  and  divulg- 
ed divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  against  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates ;  as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation,  both  of  the  magistrates  and 
churches  here,  and  that  before  any  conviction,  and  yet  maintaineth  the 
same  without  any  retractation ;  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  said 
Mr.  Williams  shall  depart  out  of  this  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks 
now  next  ensuing,  which,  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Governor  and  two  of  the  magistrates  to  send  him  to  some 
place  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any  more  without  license 
from  the  court." 

"11  mo.  January.  The  Governor  and  Assistants  met  at  Boston 
to  consider  about  Mr.  Williams,  for  that  they  were  credibly  informed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  injunction  laid  upon  him  (upon  the  liberty 
granted  him  to  stay  till  the  spring,)  not  to  go  about  to  draw  others  to 
his  opinions,  he  did  use  to  entertain  company  in  his  house,  and  to 
preach  to  them,  even  of  such  points  as  he  had  been  censured  for ;  and 
It  was  agreed  to  send  him  into  England  by  a  ship  then  ready  to  depart 
The  reason  was,  because  he  had  drawn  above  twenty  persons  to  his 
opinion,  and  they  were  intended  to  erect  a  plantation  about  die  Nar- 
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lagansct  Bay,  from  whence  the  infection  would  easily  spread  into 
these  churches,  (the  people  being  many  of  them  much  taken  with  the 
apprehension  of  his  godliness.)  Whereupon  a  warrant  was  sent  to 
him,  to  come  presently  to  Boston  to  be  shipped,  dec.  He  returned 
answer  ^and  divers  of  Salem  came  with  it,)  that  he  could  not  come 
without  hazard  of  his  life,  &c.  Whereupon  a  pinnace  was  sent  with 
commission  to  Capt.  Underbill,  &c.  to  apprehend  him,  and  carry  him 
aboard  the  ship,  (which  then  rode  at  Nantasket ;)  but,  when  they  came 
at  his  house,  they  found  he  had  been  gone  three  days  before ;  but 
whither  they  could  not  learn. 

'*  He  had  so  far  prevailed  at  Salem,  as  many  there,  (especially  of 
devout  women)  did  embrace  his  opinions,  and  separated  from  the 
churches,  for  this  cause,  that  some  of  their  members,  going  into  Eng- 
land, did  hear  the  ministers  there,  and  when  they  came  home  the 
churches  here  held  communion  with  them." 

Ann  Hutchinson,  her  opinions,  ^c. — Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  wife 
of  one  of  tlie  most  respectable  New  England  planters,  came  over 
to  Boston  in  1636.  She  was  treated  with  respect  and  much 
noticed  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  other  principal  persons,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Vane,  the  Governor.  Being  a  woman  of  superior  abibties, 
she  set  up  religious  meetings  of  her  own,  where  she  repeated  the 
sermons  which  were  delivered  on  the  Lord's  day  before,  adding 
her  remarks  and  expositions.  Her  lectures,  which  made  much 
noise,  were  attended  by  60  or  80  of  the  principal  women.  Coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Vane, 
she  advanced  doctrines  and  opinions  which  involved  the  colony  in 
disputes  and  contentions,  which  seemed  to  threaten  ruin  both  to 
the  church  and  state.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  her  brother  in  law,  a  min- 
ister of  learning  and  piety,  was  firmly  attached  to  her,  and  suffer- 
ed with  her  on  account  of  his  tenets.  The  progress  of  her  sen- 
timents occasioned  the  Synod  of  1637.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was 
finally  banished  to  Rhode  Island,  and  from  thence,  in  1642,  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  removed  into  the  Dutch  country  beyond 
New  Haven,  and  the  next  year  she  and  all  her  family,  consisting 
of  sixteen  persons,  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  excepting  one 
daughter  whom  tliey  carried  into  captivity. — The  following  extracts 
from  "Winthrop's  Journal,  will  serve  to  show  the  proceedings 
against  her,  and  the  opinions  which  she  advanced. 

1 637,  mo.  1 0.  *'  The  court  also  sent  for  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  charged 
her  with  divers  matters,  as  her  keeping  two  public  lectures  every 
week  in  her  house,  whereto  60  or  80  persons  did  usually  resort,  and 
for  reproaching  most  of  the  ministers,  viz.  all  except  Mr.  Cotton,  for 
not  preaching  a  covenant  of  free  grace,  and  that  they  had  not  the  seal 
of  the  spirit,  nor  were  able  ministers  of  the  new  testament,  which 
were  clearly  proved  against  her  tho'  she  thought  to  shift  it  oflf,  and 
afier  many  speeches  to  and  fro,  at  last  she  was  so  full  as  she  could  not 
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4^nti^iq,  but  rented  her  revelations,  amongst  which  this  was  one,  that 
she  had  it  revealed  to  her  that  she  should  come  into  New  Engiand, 
and  should  here  be  presented,  and  that  God  would  ruin  us  and  oar  pos- 
teirity  and  the  whole  state  for  the  same.  So  the  court  proceeded  and 
banished  her ;  but  because  it  was  winter  they  committed  her  to  a  pii- 
irate  house  where  she  was  well  provided,  and  her  own  friends  and  the 
dlders  permitted  to  go  to  her,  but  none  else. 

mo.  10.  "  Upon  occasion  of  the  censures  of  the  court  upoa  Hit. 
Hutchinson  and  others,  divers  other  foul  errors  were  discovered  which 
had  been  secretly  carried  by  way  of  inquiry,  but  after  were  maintained 
by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  odiers,  and  so  many  of  Boston  were  tainted 
with  them,  as  Mr.  Cotton  finding  how  he  had  been  abused,  and  made 

as  himself  said)  their  stalking  horse  (for  they  pretended  to  hold  ikk 
ing  but  what  Mr.  Cotton  held  and  himself  did  think  the  same)  did 
qpend  most  of  his  time  both  publicly  and  privately,  to  discover  these 
errors,  and  to  reduce  such  as  were  gone  astray.  And  also  the'magis- 
trates  calling  together  such  of  the  elders  as  were  near,  did  spend  two 
days  in  consulting  with  them  about  the  way  to  help  the  growing  evils. 
Some  of  the  secret  opinions  were  these,  That  Uiere  is  no  inhereni 
ii|^iteousness  in  a  child  of  God — ^That  neither  absolute  nor  condition* 
al  praises  belong  to  a  christian — ^That  we  are  not  bound  to  the  law  not 
as  a  rule  dtc. — ^That  the  sabbath  is  but  as  other  days — ^That  the  aod 
is  mortal  'till  it  be  united  to  Christ,  and  then  it  is  annihilated,  and  the 
body  also,  and  a  new  given  by  Christ — ^That  there  is  no  resunectian 
of  the  body. 

1638.  mo.  1,  22.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  appeared  again.  She  had  been 
licensed  by  the  court,  in  regard  she  had  given  hope  of  her  repentance, 
to  be  at  Mr.  Cotton's  house,  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Davenport  might  have 
the  more  opportunity  to  deal  with  her,  and  the  articles  being  again  read 
to  her,  and  her  answer  required,  she  delivered  it  in  writing,  wherein 
she  made  a  retraction  of  near  all,  but  with  such  explanations  and  cir- 
cumstances as  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  church,  so  as  she  was  requi- 
red to  speak  fiurther  to  them. 

After  she  was  excommunicated,  her  spirit  which  seemed  before  to 
be  somewhat  dejected,  revived  again,  and  she  gloried  in  her  sufferings, 
saying  that  it  was  the  greatest  happiness  next  to  Christ,  that  ever  be- 
fel  her.  Indeed  it  was  a  happy  day  to  the  church  of  Christ  here,  and 
to  many  poor  souls  who  had  been  seduced  by  her  who  by  what  they 
heard  and  saw  that  day,  were,  thro'  the  grace  of  God,  brought  off  quite 
from  her  errors,  and  settled  again  in  the  truth. 

At  this  time  the  good  providence  of  God  so  disposed,  divers  of  the 
congregation  (being  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  her  husband  being 
one)  were  gone  to  Naragansett  to  seek  out  a  new  place  for  plantation, 
and  taking  liking  of  one  in  Plymouth  patent,  they  went  thither  to  have 
it  granted  them,  but  the  magistrates  there  knowing  their  spirit,  gave 
them  a  denial,  but  consented  they  might  buy  of  the  Indians  an  idbnd 
in  the  Naragansett  Bay. 

After  two  or  three  days  the  Governor  sent  a  warrant  to  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson to  depart  this  jurudiction  before  the  last  of  this  month,  accoid- 
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ing  to  the  order  of  court,  and  for  that  end  set  her  at  liberty  from  her 
former  constraint,  so  as  she  was  not  to  go  forth  of  her  own  house  *till 
her  departure  ;  and  upon  the  28th,  she  went  by  water  to  her  farm  at 
the  Mount,  where  she  was  to  take  water  with  Mr.  Wheelwright's  wife 
and  family  to  go  to  Piscat :  but  she  changed  her  mind  and  went  by 
land  to  Providence  and  so  to  the  Island  in  the  Narragansett  Bay, 
which  her  husband  and  the  rest  of  that  sect  had  purchased  of  the 
Indians  and  prepared  with  all  speed  to  remove  unto.  For  the  comrt 
bad  ordered  that  except  they  were  gone  with  their  families  by  such  a 
time,  thev  should  be  summoned  to  the  General  Court. 

1641.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  those  of  Aquiday  island  broached  new 
heresies  every  year.     Divers  of  them  turned  professed  anabaptists,  and 
would  not  wear  any  arms,  and  denied  all  magistracy  among  christians, 
and  maintained  that  there  were  no  churches  since  those  founded  by 
the  apostles  and  evangelists,  nor  could  any  be,  nor  any  pastors  ordained, 
nor  seals  administered  but  by  such,  and  that  the  church  was  to  want 
these  all  the  time   she  continued  in  the  wilderness,  as  yet  she  was. 
Her  son  Francis   and  her   son  in   law  Mr.  Collins  (who  was  driven 
from  Barbadoes  where  he  had  preached  a  time  and  done  some  good, 
but  so  soon  as  he  came  to  her  was  infected  with  her  heresies)  came  to 
Boston  and   were  there  sent  for  to  come  before  the  Governor  and 
council,  but  they  refused  to  come  except  they  were  brought,  so  the  of- 
ficer led  him,  and  being  come  (there  were  divers  of  the  elders  pres- 
ent) he  was  charged  with  a  letter  he  had  written  to  some  in  our  juris- 
diction, wherein  he  charged  all  our  churches  and  ministers  to  be  anti- 
christian,  and  many  other  reproachful  speeches,  terming  our  king,  king 
of  Babylon,  and  sought  to  possess  the  people's  hearts  with  evil  thoughts 
of  our  government  and  of  our  churches  &c.     He  acknowledged  the 
letter, and  maintained  what  he  had  written,  yet  sought  to  evade  the  con- 
fessing there  was  a  true  magistracy  in  the  world  and  that  christians 
must  be  subject  to  it.     He  maintained  also  that  there  were  no  gentile 
churches  (as  he  termed  them)  since  the  apostles  times,  and  that  none 
now  could  ordain  ministers  &c.     Francis  Hutchinson  did  agree  with 
him  in  some  of  these,  but  not  resolutely  in  all ;  but  he  had  reviled  the 
church  of  Boston  (being  then  a  member  of  it)  calling  her  a  strumpet. 
They  were  both  committed  to  prison ;  and  it  fell  out  that  one  Stod- 
dard, being  then  one  of  the  constables  of  Boston,  was  required  to  take 
Francis  Hutchinson  into  his  custody  'till  the  aflemoon,  and  said  withal 
to  the  Governor,  sir,  I  came  to  observe  what  you  did,  that  if  you  should 
proceed  with  a  brother  otherwise  than  you  ought,  I  might  deal  with 
you  in  a  church  way.     For  this  insolent  behaviour  he  was  committed, 
but  being  dealt  with  by  the  elders  and  others,  he  came  to  see  his  er- 
ror, which  was  that  he  did  conceive  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to 
deal  with  a  member  of  the  church  before  tho  church  had  proceeded 
with  him.     So  the   next  Lord's  day  in  the  open   assembly,  he  did 
freely  and  very  affectionately  confess  his  error  and  his  contempt  of 
authority,  and  being  bound  to  appear  at  the  next  court  he  did  the  like 
there  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  yet  for  example's  sake  he  was  fined 
20^.  which,  tho'  some  of  the  magistrates  would  have  had  it  much  less, 
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or  rather  remitted,  seeing  his  clear  repentance  and  satisfaction  ia  pub- 
lic left  no  poison  or  danger  in  his  example,  nor  had  the  commonwealth 
or  any  person  sustained  danger  by  it.     At  the  same  court  Mr.  Collins 
was  fined  iTlOO  and  Francis  Hutchinson  jC50and  to  remain  in  priaoB 
"till  they  gave  security  for  it.    We  assessed  the  fines  the  higher^paitiy 
that  by  occasion  thereof  they  might  be  the  longer  kept  in  from  doing 
harm  (for  they  were  kept  close  prisoners)  and  also  because  that  family 
had  put  the  country  to  so  much  charge  in  the  synod  and  other  occa> 
sions  to  the  value  of  jEJdOO  at  least :  but  after,  because  the  winter  drew 
on,  and  the  prison  was  inconvenient,  we  abated  them  to  £A0  and  X20 
but  they  seemed  not  willing  to  pay  any  thing.    They  refused  to  come 
to  the  church  assemblies  except  they  were  led,  and  so  they  came  dniy. 
At  last  we  took  their  own  bonds  for  their  fine,  and  so  dismissed  them. 
Other  troubles  arose  in  the  island  by  reason  of  one  Ni :  Eaaon,  a 
tanner,  a  man  very  bold,  tho'  ignorant,  he  using  to  teach  at  Newport 
where  Mr.  Coddington  tbeir  Governor  lived,  maintained  that  man  hath 
no  power  or  will  in  himself,  but  as  he  is  acted  by  God,  and  that  see- 
ing God  filled  all  things,  nothing  could  be  or  move  but  by  him,  and  so 
he  must  needs  be  the  author  of  sin  dec.  and  that  a  christian  is  united 
to  the  essence  of  God.     Being  shewed  what  blasphemous  conse- 
quences would  follow  hereupon,  they  professed  to  abhor  the  conse* 
quences,  but  still  defended  the  propositions,  which  discovered  their 
ignorance,  not  apprehending  how  God  could  make  a  creature  as  it 
were  in  himself,  and  yet  no  part  of  his  essence,  as  we  see  by  &ni3-> 
iar  instances.    The  light  is  in  the  air,  and  in  every  part  of  it,  yet  it  b 
not  air,  but  a  distinct  thing  from  it.     There  joined  with  Ni :  Easoo, 
Mr.  Coddington,  Mr.  Coggeshall  and  some  others,  but  their  mimsier 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Lenthall  and  Mr.  Harding  and  some  others  dis- 
sented and  publicly  opposed,  whereby  it  grew  to  such  heat  of  conten* 
tion,  that  it  made  a  schism  among  them. 

Difficulties  with  Gorton. — Samuel  Gorton,  the  first  settler  of 
Warwick,  R.  I.  came  to  this  comitry  in  1636,  and  in  a  few  years 
occasioned  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  by  the  religious  principles 
which  he  advanced-  Leaving  Boston,  he  went  to  Plymouth,  and 
disturbing  the  church  there,  he  was  whipped  and  required  to  find 
sureties  for  his  good  behavior,  which  not  being  able  to  do,  he 
was  driven,  it  is  said,  to  Rhode  Island.  At  Newport  he  was  also 
whipped  for  his  contempt  of  the  civil  authority.  From  this  place 
he  went  to  Providence,  where  Roger  Williams,  with  his  usual  hu- 
manity, although  he  disliked  his  principles  and  practice,  gave  him 
a  shelter.  Gorton  afterwards  purchased  some  lands  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  having  made  some  encroachments,  complaints  were  en- 
tered against  him  in  the  court  of  Massachusetts.  Being  required 
to  answer  for  his  conduct,  by  the  court,  he  treated  their  summciis 
with  contempt.  In  May,  1643,  Capt.  Cook,  with  about  40  sol- 
diers, were  sent  against  (jorton  and  his  associates,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  and  carried  to  Boston.    He  was  sentenced  to  impri80ii> 
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ment  and  hard  labor ;  for  which  banishment  was  afterwards  sub- 
stituted. In  1644  Gorton  went  to  England  and  obtained  an  order 
from  Parliament,  securing  to  him  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
lands.  He  died  after  the  year  1676  at  an  advanced  age.  The 
following,  relatire  to  Gorton,  is  from  Winthrop's  Journal  :• 

1643,  8  m.  13.  **  The  next  Lord's  day  in  the  forenoon  the  prisoners 
would  not  come  to  the  meeting,  so  as  the  magistrate  determined  they 
should  be  compelled.  They  agreed  to  come,  so  as  they  might  have 
liberty  after  sermon  to  speak  if  they  had  occasion.  The  magistrates  an- 
swer was,  that  they  did  leave  the  ordering  of  things  in  the  church  to  the 
elders,  but  there  was  no  doubt  but  they  might  have  leave  to  speak  so  as 
they  spake  the  words  of  truth  and  sobriety.  So  in  the  afternoon  they 
came  and  were  placed  in  the  fourth  seat  right  before  the  elders.  Mr. 
Cotton  (in  his  ordinary  text)  taught  them  out  of  Acts  19.  of  Demetri- 
us pleading  for  Diana's  silver  slmnes  or  temples  Sic.  Ailer  sermon 
Gorton  desired  leave  to  speak,  which  being  granted,  he  repeated  the 
points  of  Mr.  Cotton's  sermon,  and  coming  to  that  of  ihe  silver  shrines, 
ne  said  that  in  the  church  there  was  nothing  now  hut  Christ,  so  that  all 
our  ordinances,  ministers,  sacraments  &c.  were  but  men's,  inventions 
for  shew  and  pomp  and  no  other  than  those  silver  shrines  of  Diana. 
He  said  abo  that  if  Christ  lived  eternally,  then  he  died  eternally ;  and 
it  appeared  both  by  his  letters  and  examinations  that  he  held  that 
Christ  was  incarnate  in  Adam,  and  that  he  was  that  image  of  God 
wherein  Adam  was  created,  and  that  the  chief  work  and  merit  was 
in  that  his  incarnation  in  that  he  became  such  a  thing,  so  mean  Sic. 
and  that  his  being  bom  after  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  suffering  Sic.  was 
but  a  manifestation  of  his  sufferings  &c.  in  Adam.  Likewise  in  his 
letters  he  condemned  and  reviled  magistracy  calling  it  an  idol,  alledg- 
ing  that  a  man  might  as  well  be  a  slave  to  his  belly  as  to  his  own 
species :  yet  being  examined  he  would  acknowledge  magistracy  to  be 
an  ordinance  of  God  in  the  world  as  marriage  was,  viz.  no  other  mar 
gistracy  but  what  was  natural,  as  the  father  over  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  an  hereditary  prince  over  his  subjects." 

*'  Afler  this  they  were  brought  before  the  court  severally  to  be  ex- 
amined (divers  of  the  elders  being  desired  to  be  present)  and  because 
they  had  said  they  could  give  a  good  interpretation  of  all  they  had 
written,  they  were  examined  upon  the  particular  passages,  but  the  in- 
terpretation they  gave  being  contradictory  to  their  expressions,  they 
were  demanded  then  if  they  would  retract  those  expressions,  but  that 
they  refused,  and  said  still  that  they  should  then  deny  the  truth." 

**  One  of  the  elders  had  been  in  the  prison  with  them,  and  had  con- 
ferred with  them  about  their  opinions,  and  they  expressed  their  agree- 
ment with  him  in  every  point,  so  as  he  intended  to  move  for  favor  for 
them,  but  when  he  heard  their  answer  upon  their  examination,  he 
(bund  how  he  had  been  deluded  by  them,  for  they  excel  the  Jesuits  in 
the  act  of  equivocation,  and  regard  not  how  fiedse  they  speak  to  all 
other  men's  apprehensions,  so  they  keep  to  the  rules  of  their  own 
meaning.     Gorton  maintained  that  the  image  of  God  wherein  Adam 
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was  created  was  Clirist,  and  so  the  loss  of  that  image  was  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  restoring  of  it  in  generation  was  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, and  so  the  death  of  him  that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
but  a  manifestation  of  the  former.  In  their  letters  d:c.  they  condemned 
all  ordinances  in  the  church,  calling  baptism  an  abomination,  and  the 
Lord's  supper  the  juice  of  a  poor  silly  grape  turned  into  the  blood  of 
Christ  by  the  skill  of  our  magicians  &c.  yet  upon  examination  they 
would  say  they  did  allow  them  to  be  the  ordinances  of  Christ ;  bik 
their  meaning  was  that  they  were  to  continue  no  longer  than  the  in- 
fancy of  the  church  lasted  (and  but  to  novices  then)  ft>r  after  the  rev- 
elation was  written  they  were  to  cease,  for  there  is  no  mention  of 
them,  say  they,  in  that  book. 

They  were  all  illiterate  men,  the  ablest  of  them  could  not  write 
true  English,  no  not  common  words,  yet  they  would  take  upon  them 
the  interpretation  of  the  most  difficult  places  of  scripture,  and  wrest 
them  any  way  to  serve  their  own  turns  :  as  to  give  one  instance  for 
many.  Mr.  Cotton  pressing  them  with  that  in  Acts  10.  *  Who  can 
forbid  water  why  these  should  not  be  baptized — so  ho  conmumded 
them  to  be  baptized'  they  interpret  thus.  Who  can  deny  but  these 
have  been  baptized,  seeing  they  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  dtc. 
so  he  allowed  them  to  have  been  baptized.  This  shift  they  were  jfd 
to  that  they  might  maintain  their  former  opinion,  That  such  as  hate 
been  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  need  not  the  outward  baptism. 

The  court  and  the  elders  spent  near  a  whole  day  in  discoTery  of 
Gorton's  deep  mysteries  which  he  had  boasted  of  in  his  letters,  and 
to  bring  him  to  conviction,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Much  pains  was  also 
taken  with  the  rest,  but  to  as  little  effect.  They  would  acknowledge 
no  error  or  fault  in  their  writings,  and  yet  would  seem  sometimes  to 
consent  with  us  in  the  truth. 

After  all  these  examinations  the  court  began  to  consult  about  their 
sentence.  The  judgment  of  the  elders  also  had  been  demanded  about 
their  blasphemous  speeches  and  opinions,  what  punishment  was  due 
by  the  word  of  God.  Their  answer  was  first  in  writing,  that  if  they 
should  maintain  them  as  expressed  in  their  writings,  their  offence  de- 
served death  by  the  law  of  God.  The  same  some  of  them  declared 
after  in  open  court.  But  before  the  court  would  proceed  to  determine 
of  their  sentence,  they  agreed  first  upon  their  charge,  and  then  call- 
ing them  all  publicly  they  declared  to  them  what  they  had  to  charge 
them  without  of  their  letter  and  speeches.  Their  charge  was  this, 
viz.  They  were  charged  to  be  blasphemous  enemies  of  the  tme  re- 
ligion of  our  LfOrd  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  his  holy  ordinances,  and 
likewise  of  all  civil  government  among  his  people,  and  particularly 
within  this  jurisdiction.  Then  they  were  demanded  whether  they  did 
acknowledge  this  charge  to  be  just,  and  did  submit  to  it,  or  wlat  ex- 
pectations they  had  against  it.  They  answered  they  did  not  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  just,  but  they  took  no  particular  exceptions  to  it,  but  fell 
into  some  caviling  speeches,  so  they  were  returned  to  prison  again. 
Being  in  prison  they  behaved  insolently  towards  their  keeper,  and 
spake  oviJ  of  the  magistrates — Whereupon  some  of  the  magi^rates 
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were  very  earnest  to  have  irons  presently  put  upon  tbem.  Others 
thought  it  better  to  forbear  all  such  severity  *till  their  sentence  were 
passed.  This  latter  opinion  prevailed.  After  divers  means  had  been 
used  both  in  public  and  private  to  reclaim  them,  and  all  provinjif  fruit* 
less,  the  court  proceeded  to  consider  of  their  sentence  :  in  which  the 
court  was  much  divided.  All  the  magistrates,  save  three,  were  of 
opinion  that  Gorton  ought  to  die,  l^pt  the  greatest  number  of  the  dep* 
Qties  dissenting,  that  vote  did  not  pass.  In  the  end  all  agreed  upon 
this  sentence— for  seven  of  them,  viz.  that  they  should  be  dispersed 
into  seven  several  towns,  and  there  kept  to  work  for  their  living,  and 
wear  irons  upon  one  leg,  and  not  to  depart  the  limits  of  the  town,  not 
by  word  or  writing  maintain  any  of  their  blasphemous  or  wicked  er- 
rors upon  pain  of  death,  only  the  exception  for  speech  with  any  of 
the  elders,  or  any  other  licensed  by  any  magistrate  to  confer  with 
them ;  this  censure  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.'' 

**  The  court  finding  that  Gorton  and  his  company  did  harm  in  the 
towns  where  they  were  confined,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them,  at  length  agreed  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  gave  them  14  days 
to  depart  out  of  our  jurisdiction  in  all  parts,  and  no  more  to  come  into  it 
iRion  pain  of  death.  This  censure  was  thought  too  light  and  favora> 
Ue,  but  we  knew  not  how  in  justice  we  could  inflict  any  punishment 
upon  them,  the  sentence  of  the  court  being  already  passed  dtc." 

Aeeotrnt  of  the  Qwikers^  their  Persecutions^  ^e,* — **  In  the  year  1656 
began  what  has  been  generally  and  not  improperly  called  die  perse* 
ciition  of  the  Quakers.  Two  years  before,  an  order  had  been  made 
that  every  inhabitant  who  had  in  their  custody  any  of  the  books  of 
John  Reeves  and  Lodowick  Muggieton, '  who  pretend  to  be  the  two 
last  witnesses  and  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,'  which  books  were  said 
to  be  full  of  blasphemies,  should  bring  or  send  them  in  to  the  next 
magistrate  within  one  month  on  pain  of  ten  pounds  for  each  book  re- 
maming  in  any  person*s  hands  afler  that  time,  but  no  person  appeared 
openly  professing  the  opinions  of  the  quakers  until  July,  1656,  when 
Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin  arrived  from  Barbados.  A  few  weeks 
after  arrived  in  the  ship  Speedwell  of  London,  Robert  Lock,  master, 
nine  more  of  these  itinerants,  whose  names  '  after  the  flesh,'  the  laa* 
guage  they  used  to  the  ofHcers  sent  to  make  enquiry,  were  William 
Brend,  Thomas  Thurston,  Christopher  Holder,  John  Copeland,  Rich* 
ard  Smith,  Mary  Prince,  Dorothy  Waugh,  Sarah  Gibbons,  and  Maiy 
Witherhead.  On  the  8th  of  September  they  were  brought  before  the 
conrt  of  assistants  and  being  examined  and  each  of  them  questioned 
how  they  could  make  it  appear  that  God  sent  them,  after  a  pause  they 
answered  that  they  had  the  same  call  which  Abraham  had  to  go  out 
of  his  country ;  lo  other  questions  they  gave  rude  and  contemptuous 
answers,  which  is  the  reason  assigned  for  committing  them  to  prison* 
A  great  number  of  their  books  which  they  had  brought  over  with  in- 
tent to  scatter  them  about  the  country  were  seized  and  reserved  for 

*  This  account  i«  copied  froni  Got.  HutchiiwoD*s  **  History  of  the  Colony  of  Ma*> 
Mchasetts  Bsy.**  It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  authentic  and  unprejudiced  aceonst 
to  be  found,  which  was  written  at  that  period. 
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the  fire.  Soon  afler  this,  as  the  governor  was  going  from  the  pnUidt 
worship  on  the  Lord*s  day  to  his  own  hoose,  several  gentlemen  ac> 
companying  him,  Mary  IMnce  called  to  him  from  a  window  of  die 
prison,  railing  at  and  reviling  him,  saying  Woe  unto  thee,  thoQ  ait 
an  oppressor  ;  and  denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him.  Not 
content  with  this,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  and  magtBtiatet 
filled  with  opprobrious  stuff.  The  governor  sent  for  her  twice  from 
the  prison  to  his  house  and  took  much  pains  to  persuade  her  to  demt 
from  such  extravagancies.  Two  of  the  ministers  were  present,  wai 
with  much  moderation  and  tenderness  endeavoured  to  convince  hor 
of  her  errors,  to  which  she  returned  the  grossest  railings,  reproacbiBg 
them  as  hirelings,  deceivers  of  the  people,  Baal*s  priests,  the  seed  or 
the  serpent,  of  the  brood  of  Ishmael  and  the  like. 

The  court  passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  them  all,  and  ie» 
quired  the  master  of  the  ship  in  which  they  came,  to  become  bound  with 
sureties  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  carry  them  all  awsy, 
and  caused  them  to  be  committed  to  prison  until  the  ship  ahonid  be 
ready  to  sail.  At  this  time  there  was  no  special  provision  by  lawfv 
the  punishment  of  quakers ;  they  came  within  a  colony  law  agsiMt 
hereticks  in  general.  At  the  next  sessions  of  the  general  ooort,^  dw 
14th  of  October  following,  an  act  passed  laying  a  penalty  of  one  hm- 
dred  pounds  upon  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  should  bring  a  knowi 
quaker  into  any  part  of  the  colony,  and  requiring  him  to  give  secu- 
rity to  cany  them  back  again,  that  the  quaker  should  be  inunediatdy 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction  and  whipped  twenty  stripes,  and  sfiir> 
wards  kept  to  hard  labor  until  transportation.  They  also  bid  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  for  importing  and  the  like  for  dispersing  qmr 
kers  books,  and  severe  penalties  for  defending  their  heretical  opinioBt. 
And  the  next  year  an  additional  law  was  made  by  which  all  peisoss 
were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  every  hoards  en- 
tertainment given  to  any  known  quaker,  and  any  quaker  after  the  first 
conviction  if  a  man,  was  to  lose  one  ear,  and  the  second  time  the 
other,  a  woman,  each  time  to  be  severely  whipped,  and  the  third  time 
man  or  woman  to  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red  hot 
iron,  and  every  quaker,  who  should  become  such  in  the  colony,  were 
subjected  to  the  like  punishments.  In  May  1658  a  penalty  of  tea 
shillings  was  laid  on  every  person  present  at  a  quaker's  meeting,  sad 
five  pounds  upon  every  one  speaking  at  such  ipeeting.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  severity,  the  number  of  quakers,  as  might  well  have 
been  expected,  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  in  October  foDow^ 
ing  a  further  law  was  made  for  punishing  with  death  all  quakers  who 
should  return  into  the  jurisdiction  after  banishment.  That  some  pro- 
vision was  necessary  against  these  people  so  far  as  they  were  dis- 
turbers of  civil  peace  and  order,  every  one  will  allow,  but  such  ssa- 
guinary  laws  against  particular  doctrines  or  tenets  in  religion  are  not 
to  be  defended.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  our  ancestora  is  that 
they  tried  gentler  means  at  first,  which  they  found  utterly  inefi*ectosl, 
and  that  they  followed  the  example  of  the  authorities  in  most  other 
states  and  in  most  ages  of  the  world,  who  with  the  like  absurdity  hate 
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supposed  eTery  person  could  and  ought  to  think  as  they  did,  and  with 
the  like  cruelty  have  punished  such  as  appeared  to  differ  from  them. 
We  may  add  that  it  was  with  reluctance  that  these  unnatural  laws 
were  carried  into  execution,  as  we  shall  see  by  a  further  account  of 
proceedings.  Nicholas  Upshall  was  apprehended  in  October  1656, 
fined  twenty  pounds  and  banished  for  reproaching  the  magistrates  and 
speaking  against  the  law  made  against  quakers,  and  returning  in  1 659 
was  imprisoned.  At  the  same  court  William  Robinson,  Marmaduke 
Stephenson,  Mary  Dyer  and  Nicholas  Davis  were  brought  to  trial. 
The  first  gave  no  particular  account  of  himself.  Stephenson  had 
made  a  publick  disturbance  in  the  congregation  at  Boston  the  15th  of 
June  before.  He  acknowledged  himself  to  be  one  of  those  the  world 
called  quakers,  and  declared  that  in  the  year  1656  at  Shipton  in  York- 
shire as  he  was  at  plough  he  saw  nothing  but  heard  an  audible  voice 
sajing,  '  I  have  ordained  thee  to  be  a  prophet  to  the  nations,'  Sic. 
Dyer  declared  that  she  came  from  Rhode  Island  to  visit  the  quakers, 
that  she  was  of  their  religion  which  she  affirmed  was  the  truth,  and 
that  the  light  within  her  was  the  rule,  &c.  Davis  came  from  Barn- 
stable, he  came  into  court  with  his  hat  on,  confessed  he  had  forsaken 
the  ordinances  and  resorted  to  the  quakers.  The  jury  found  '  that 
they  were  all  quakers.*  Robinson  was  whipped  20  stripes  for  abusing 
the  court,  and  they  were  all  banished  on  pain  of  death. 

Patience  Scott,  a  girl  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  came  I  suppose 
firom  Providence,  her  friends  lived  there,  and  professing  herself  to  be 
one  of  those  whom  the  world  in  scorn  calls  quakers  was  committed 
toprison,  and  afterwards  brought  to  court.  The  record  stands  thus. 
'  The  court  duly  considering  the  malice  of  Satan  and  his  instruments 
by  all  means  and  ways  to  propagate  error  and  disturb  the  truth,  and 
bving  in  confusion  among  us,  that  Satan  is  put  to  his  shifts  to  make  use 
of  such  a  child  not  being  of  the  years  of  discretion,  nor  understanding 
the  principles  of  religion,  judge  meet  so  far  as  to  slight  her  as  a  qua- 
ker  as  oidy  to  admonish  and  instruct  her  according  to  her  capacity 
and  so  discharge  her,  Capt.  Hutchinson  undertaking  to  send  her  home.* 
Strange  that  such  a  child  should  be  imprisoned !  it  would  have  been 
horrible  if  there  had  been  any  further  severity. 

Robinson,  Stephenson  and  Dyer  at  the  next  general  court  were 
brought  upon  trial,  and  '  for  their  rebellion,  sedition,  and  presumptuous 
obtruding  themselves  after  banishment  upon  pain  of  death,*  were  sen- 
tenced to  die  ;  the  two  first  were  executed  the  27th  of  October.  Dyer, 
upon  the  petition  of  William  Dyer  her  son,  was  reprieved  on  condi- 
lioii  that  she  departed  the  jurisdiction  in  48  hours  and  if  she  returned 
to  sufier  the  sentence.  She  was  carried  to  the  gallows  and  stood 
with  a  rope  about  her  neck  until  the  others  were  executed.  She  was 
so  infatuated  as  afterwards  to  return  and  was  executed  June  Ist,  1660. 
The  court  thought  it  advisable  to  publish  a  vindication  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  they  urge  the  example  of  England  in  the  provision  made 
against  Jesuits,  which  might  have  some  weight  against  a  charge 
brought  from  thence,  but  in  every  other  part  of  their  vindication,  as 

y  well  be  supposed  from  the  nature  d"  the  thing,  there  is  but  the 
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bare  shadow  of  reason.  Christopher  Holder  who  had  finmd  the  vmy 
into  the  jurisdiction  again,  was  at  this  court  banished  upon  dub  of 
death.  At  the  same  court  seven  or  eight  persons  were  fined,  waum 
as  high  as  ten  pounds,  for  entertaining  quakers,  and  Edward  Whaiton 
for  piloting  them  from  one  place  to  another  was  ordered  to  be  whip- 
ped twenty  stripes  and  bound  to  his  good  behavior.  Dirma  olhen 
were  then  brought  upon  trial  *  for  adhering  to  the  cursed  sect  of  qua- 
kera  not  disowning  themselves  to  be  such,  refusing  to  sire  civil  ie> 

3)ect,  leaving  their  families  and  relations  and  running  mm  place  to 
ace  vagabonds  like/  and  Daniel  Gold  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
thirty  stripes,  Robert  Harper  fifteen,  and  they  with  Alice  Comlaadv 
Mary  Scott  and  Hope  CliiVon  banished  upon  pain  of  death,  WiDiaa 
Kingsmill  whipped  fifteen  stripes,  Margaret  ^mith,  Mary  Traak  and 
Provided  Southwick  ten  stripes  each,  and  Hannah  Phelps  admooisked. 
The  compassion  of  the  people  was  moved  and  many  resorted  to  the 
prison  by  day  and  night,  and  upon  a  representation  of  the  keeper  a 
constant  watch  was  kept  round  the  prison  to  keep  people  off. 

Joseph  Nicholson  and  Jaue  his  wife  were  also  tried  and  fonnd  qaa- 
kers,  as  also  Wendlock  Christopherson,  who  declared  in  cooit  that 
the  scripture  is  not  the  word  of  God,  and  Mary  Standley,  and  all  sen- 
tenced to  banishment,  dec.  as  was  soon  ailer  Benjamin  Bellflower.te 
John  Chamberlain  though  he  came  with  his  hat  on  yet  refusing  di- 
rectly to  answer,  the  jury  found  him,  *  much  inclining  to  the  cosed 
opinions  of  the  quakers,'  and  he  escaped  with  an  admonitioQ. 

Nicholson  and  his  wife  returned  and  were  apprehended,  but  i^poe 
Aeir  petition  had  liberty  with  several  others  then  in  prison  to  go  for 
England.  Christopherson  returned  also  and  was  sentenced  to  dk. 
It  is  said  he  desired  the  court  to  consider  what  they  had  gained  by 
their  cruel  proceedings.  '  For  the  last  man  (says  he)  that  was  pot  to 
death  here  are  five  come  in  his  room,  and  if  you  have  power  to  take 
my  life  from  me  Grod  can  raise  up  the  same  principle  of  life  in  ten  of 
his  servants  and  send  them  among  you  in  my  room  that  you  may 
have  torment  upon  torment.'  He  was  ordered  to  be  executed  the 
fifUi  day  sevennight  after  the  14th  of  March  1660,  afterwards  re- 
prieved till  the  13th  of  June,  but  he  was  set  at  liberty  upon  his  lequsst 
to  the  court  and  went  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 

Bellflower  afterwards  in  court  renounced  his  opinions,  as  also  Wil- 
liam King  (Kingsmill  I  suppose)  the  only  instances  upon  recoid. 
Chamberlain  was  afterwards  apprehended  again  and  foviid  a  qoakn 
and  committed  to  close  prison,  but  no  further  sentence  appears. 

In  September,  1660,  William  Ledea  was  tried  and  convicted  ef 
being  a  quaker  and  sentenced  to  banishment,  iic.  but  retiiniing  and 
being  apprehended,  the  general  court  gave  him  liberty  notwith^and* 
ing  to  go  to  En^and  with  Nicholson  and  others,  but  he  refused  to 
leave  the  country  and  was  brought  upon  trial  for  retming  into  the 
jurisdiction  after  sentence  of  banishment,  acknowledged  hioMelf  to  be 
the  person  but  denied  their  authority,  and  told  the  com  that  *widi 
the  spirit  they  called  the  devil  he  worshipped  God,andtkeirniinisleES 
were  delnders  and  they  themselves  murderers.*    He  waetaU  Ifcat  ko 
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might  hare  bis  life  and  be  at  liberty  if  be  would.  He  answered  I  am 
willing  to  die,  I  speak  tbe  truth.  The  court  took  great  pains  to  per- 
suade bin^  to  leave  the  country  but  to  no  purpose.  The  jury  brought 
him  in  guilty  and  be  was  sentenced  to  die  and  suffered  accordingly 
March  14th,  1660. 

Mary  Wright  of  Oyster-bay  was  tried  at  tbe  court  in  September 
1660.  She  said  she  came  to  do  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  to  warn 
them  to  lay  by  their  carnal  weapons  and  laws  against  tbe  people  of 
God,  told  the  court  they  thirsted  for  blood.  Tbe  court  asked  her  what 
she  would  have  them  do,  she  said  '  repent  of  your  bloodshed  and 
cruelty  and  shedding  the  blood  of  the  innocent  WilHam  Robinson,  Mar- 
maduke  Stephenson,  and  Mary  Dyer.'  She  said  her  tears  were  her 
meat  many  days  and  nights  before  she  gave  up  herself  to  this  work 
of  the  Lord,  but  added  that  if  she  bad  her  liberty  she  would  be  gone 
quickly.     Being  found  a  quaker  she  was  banished. 

Edward  Wharton  who  bad  been  whipped  before,  was  now  indicted 
for  being  a  quaker,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
afterwards  to  banishment.  Judab  Brown  and  Peter  Pierson  stood 
mute.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  in  Boo- 
too,  Roxburyand  Dedham. 

John  Smith  of  Salem  for  making  disturbance  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Higginson,  crying  out '  What  you  are  going  about  to  set  up  our 
God  is  pulling  down,'  was  committed  to  prison  by  order  of  court. 

Philip  Verin  was  also  tried  and  imprisoned,  Josias  Southwick,  first 
banished  and  returning,  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  John  Burstowe 
bound  to  his  good  behavior.  These  are  all  who  were  tried  by  tbe 
court  of  assistants  or  by  the  general  court.  Some  at  Salem,  Hamp- 
ton, Newbury  and  other  places,  for  disorderly  behavior,  putting  people 
in  terror,  coming  into  the  congregations  and  calling  to  the  minister  in 
the  time  of  publick  worship,  declaring  their  preaching,  <fec.  to  be  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  were  or- 
dered to  be  whipped  by  the  authority  of  the  county  courts  or  particu- 
lar magistrates.  At  Boston  one  George  Wilson,  and  at  Cambridge 
Elizabeth  Horton  w^ent  crying  through  the  streets  that  the  Lord  was 
coming  with  fire  and  sword  to  plead  with  them.  Thomas  Newhouse 
went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston  with  a  couple  of  glass  bottlea 
and  broke  them  before  the  congregation,  and  threatened  *  Thus  will 
the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces.'  Another  time  M.  Brewster  came  in 
with  her  face  smeared  and  as  black  as  a  coal.  Deborah  Wilson  went 
through  the  streets  of  Salem  naked  as  she  came  into  the  world,*  for 
which  she  was  well  whipped.  For  these  and  such  like  disturbances 
^ey  might  be  deemed  proper  subjects  either  of  a  mad-house  or  house 
of  correction,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  any  greater  severities  were 

*  One  of  tbe  sect  apologizing  for  this  behavior  said,  **  If  the  Lord  did  stir  up  any 
of  his  daughters  to  be  a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of  others,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  great 
CXOM  to  a  modest  woman^s  spirit,  but  the  Lord  must  be  obeyed.^  Another  quoted 
the  command  in  Isaiah,  cap.  30.  —  Jt.  Willmmt.  One  Faubord  of  Grindleton  earned 
Im  enthoaiaem  still  higher,  and  was  sacrificing  his  son  in  imitation  of  Abraham,  bat 
the  neighbours  hearing  the  lad  cxj,  broke  open  the  bouse  and  happilj  prevented  it. 

30 
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BNide  use  of.  After  all  that  may  be  said  against  these  measures,  il 
endently  appears  that  they  proceeded  not  from  personal  hatred  and 
malice  against  such  disordered  persons,  nor  from  any  prirate  sinister 
Yiews,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  unjust  punishments  inflicted  in 
times  of  party  rage  and  discord,  whether  cirii  or  religious,  but  merely 
iiom  a  false  zeal  and  an  erroneous  judgment.  In  support  of  their  pro- 
ceedings they  brought  several  texts  of  the  old  testament.  *  Come  Oful 
of  her  my  people,'  &c.  'If  thy  brother  entice  thee  to  serre  other 
gods  thou  shaft  surely  put  him  to  death/  and  *  for  speaking  lies  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  his  father  shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophe- 
cieth,*  and  the  example  of  Solomon  who  first  laid  Shim0i  imder  re- 
straint and  then  for  his  breach  put  him  to  death,  as  also  many  posna- 
ges  of  the  new  testament  requiring  subjection  to  magistrates,  &c.  and 
Uius  from  a  zeal  to  defend  the  holy  religion  they  professed,  they  vent 
into  measures  directly  opposite  to  its  true  spirit  and  the  great  design 
of  publishing  it  to  the  world. 

That  I  may  finish  what  relates  to  the  quakers  it  must  be  further 
observed  that  their  friends  in  Kiiglaud  solicited  and  at  length  obtained 
an  order  from  the  King  Sept.  9th,  1661,  requiring  that  a  stop  should 
be  put  to  all  capital  or  corporal  punishment  of  those  of  his  subjects 
called  quakers,  and  that  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  be  sent  to  England.** 

Cotton  Mather  in  Iiis  "  Magnalia"  gives  a  circumstantial  accoimt 
crf'many  things  relative  to  the  Quakers.  Although  some  of  his 
nairatives  are  to  be  received  with  some  grains  of  allowance ;  yet 
il  is  believed  that  whatever  he  states  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  sub* 
stantially  correct.    The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Magnalia : 

**  Although  Quakerism  has  been  by  the  new  turn,  that  snch  in- 
genious men  as  Mr.  Penn  have  given  to  it  become  quite  a  new  thing ; 
jret  the  old  Foxian  Quakerism,  which  then  visited  New  England,  was 
the  grossest  collection  of  blasphemies  and  confusions  that  ever  was 
heard  of.  They  stiled  those  blind  beasts  and  liars,  who  should  say 
that  the  scriptures  reveal  God ;  and  affirmed  it,  the  greatest  error  in 
the  world,  and  the  ground  of  all  errors,  to  say,  the  scriptures  are  a  rale 
for  Christians.  They  said,  that  the  scripture  does  not  tell  people  of 
a  Trinity,  nor  three  persons  in  God,  but  that  those  three  persons  are 
brought  in  by  the  Pope.  They  held,  that  justification  by  that  right- 
eousness, which  Christ  fulfilled  in  his  own  person  without  us,  is  a 
doctrine  of  devils.  They  held,  that  they  that  believe  in  Christ  are  not 
miserable  sinners,  nor  do  those  things  tbcy  ought  not  to  do.  They 
said,  if  the  bodies  of  men  rise  again,  then  there  is  a  pre-eminence  in 
the  bodies  of  men  above  the  bodies  of  beasts,  which  is  to  give  Solo* 
mon  the  lie.  They  said,  they  are  like  to  be  deceived  who  are  ex- 
pecting that  Christ's  second  coming  will  be  personal.  They  said, 
those  things  called  ordinances,  as  baptism,  bread  and  wine,  rose  from 
the  Pope's  invention.  They  said,  as  for  that  called,  the  Lord's  day, 
people  do  not  understand  what  they  say ;  every  day  is  the  Lord's 
day.  And  for  prayer  itself,  they  said  all  must  cease  from  their  own 
words,  and  from  their  own  time,  and  learn  to  be  silent,  until  the 
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give  them  utterance.  They  said — But  it  would  be  endless  to  enume* 
rate  their  heresies ;  what  we  have  already  enumerated  is  enough  to  as* 
tonish  us ;  in  ail  of  which  I  solemnly  protest  unto  the  reader,  that  1  hare 
not  wronged  them  at  all,  but  kept  close  to  their  own  printed  words. 
Header,  thou  canst  not  behold  these  heresies,  without  the  exclamation 
ordinarily  used  by  the  blessed  Polycarp,  when  he  heard  any  such  mat- 
ters uttered ;  **  good  God,  unto  what  times  hast  thou  reserved  meP* 

There  are  many  grounds  of  hope,  that  the  days  of  prevailing  Qua- 
kerism will  be  but  threescore  years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  m^iB 
weakness  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  the  strength  of  it  will  then  !>• 
wasted,  it  will  soon  be  cut  off  and  fly  away.  And  among  those  grounds, 
I  cannot  but  reckon  the  alterations  which  the  sect  of  Quakers  do  ex- 
perience, not  only  in  the  points  of  their  faith,  but  abo  in  that  odd 
symptom  of  quaking,  which  by  its  using  to  arrest  the  bodies  of  their 
converts,  gave  denomination  to  them ;  for  as  one  of  their  own  ex- 
presses it.  The  mighty  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the  Friends  are  now 
ceased,  and  Friends  are  still  cool  and  quiet ;  the  shaking  and  quaking 
of  Friends  bodies  were  to  purge  out  sin ;  but  the  stillness  being  come, 
the  mind  is  brought  into  a  capacity  to  discern  the  voice  of  the  Lord.** 

"  Reader,  I  can  foretell  what  usage  I  shall  find  among  the  Quakers 
for  this  chapter  of  our  church  history ;  for  a  worthy  man  that  writes 
of  them  has  observed,  for  pride,  and  hypocrisie,  and  hellish  reviling 
against  the  painful  ministers  of  Christ,  I  know  no  people  can  match 
them.  Yea,  prepare,  friend  Mather,  to  be  assaidted  with  such  lan- 
guage as  Fisher  the  Quaker,  in  his  pamphlets,  does  bestow  upon  such 
men  as  Dr.  Owen ;  thou  fiery  fighter  and  green-headed  trumpeter ; 
thou  hedghog  and  grinning  dog ;  thou  bastard  that  tumbled  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Babilonish  bawd ;  thou  mole ;  thou  tinker ;  thou  lizzord ; 
thou  bell  of  no  metal,  but  the  tone  of  a  kettle ;  thou  wheelbarrow ;  thou 
whirlpool ;  thou  whirlegig.  0  thou  firebrand ;  thou  adder  and  scor- 
pion ;  thou  louse ;  thou  cow-dung ;  thou  moon-calf;  thou  ragged  tat- 
terdemallion ;  thou  Judas ;  thou  livest  in  philosophy,  and  logick  which 
are  of  the  devil." 

WestnuTtster  Assembly  of  Divines,  ^c. — "  In  the  year  1642,  letters 
came  to  Mr.  Cotton  of  Boston,  Mr.  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Da- 
venport of  New  Haven,  signed  by  several  of  the  nobility,  divers  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  and  some  ministers,  to  call  them  or 
some  of  them,  if  all  could  not  come,  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines at  Westminster.*  Such  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers  as  were 
near  Boston  met  together,  and  most  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  it 

*  "The  ezpresiiion  of  the  desires  of  those  honorable  and  worthy  persooa^es  of  both 
koases  of  parlameiit  who  call  and  wish  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Davenport  to  come  ovar  with  all  possible  speed,  all  or  any  of  them,  if  all  cannot. 
The  condityon  whcarein  the  state  of  things  in  this  kingdom  doth  now  stand  wee  sup- 
pose yon  have  from  the  relations  of  others,  wheareby  you  cannot  but  understand  how 
greate  need  there  is  of  the  healp  of  prayer  and  improvement  of  all  good  meanes  from 
all  parts  for  the  seatlinge  and  coraposeing  the  affaires  of  the  church.  Wee  therefore 
present  unto  you  our  earnest  desires  of  you  all.  To  shewe  whearein  or  howe  many 
wayes  you  may  be  useful  would  easely  bee  done  by  us  and  fownd  by  you  weare  you 
present  with  us.  In  all  likelyhood  you  will  fimle  opportunity  enough  to  draw  forth 
aU  that  bealpefullnets  that  Uod  shall  affotid  by  you.    And  wee  doubt  not  these  ad- 
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was  a  call  of  God,  but  Mr.  Hooker  did  not  like  tlie  business,  and 
thougbt  it  was  not  a  sufficient  call  to  go  a  thousand  leagues  to  oonfer 
about  matters  of  church  government.  Mr.  Davenport  Uiought  otber- 
wise,  but  his  churches  having  but  one  minister  would  not  spare  Inm. 
Mr.  Cotton  thought  it  a  clear  call  and  would  have  undertaken  the  voy- 
age if  others  would  have  gone  with  him.  Soon  after,  other  letters 
were  received  which  diverted  them  from  any  thoughts  of  proceeding.* 
Mr.  Hooker  was  about  that  time  preparing  for  press  a  vindication  of 
eongregational  churches,  or  rather  framing  a  system  or  plan  of  church 
government,  which  he  designed  for  the  New  En^and  churches,  let 
the  determination  at  Westminster  be  what  it  would.  Had  the  chnrcbes 
of  New  England  appeared  there  by  their  representatives,  or  any  of 
die  principal  divines  appeared  as  members  of  the  assembly  greater 
exception  might  have  been  taken  to  their  building  after  a  model  of 
their  own  framing.  Several  persons  who  came  from  England  in  1643 
made  a  muster  to  set  up  presbyteriaii  government  under  the  authority 
of  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  but  a  New  England  assembly.  Ids 
general  court,  soon  put  them  to  the  rout" 


PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AMONG 

THE    NEW  ENGLAND  INDIANS. 

**  In  1650,  a  society  in  England,  instituted  for  propagating  the 
ffospel,  began  a  correspondence  with  the  commissioners  m  the 
United  Colonies,  who  were  employed  as  agents  for  the  society. 
In  consequence,  exertions  were  made  to  christianize  the  Indians. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot,  minister  of  Roxbury,  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  this  pious  work.  He  had  established  towns,  in  which  he 
collected  Indian  families,  taught  them  husbandry,  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  a  prudent  management  of  their  affairs,  and  instructed 
them  with  unwearied  attention  in  the  principles  of  the  christian 
religion.  For  his  zeal  and  success  he  has  been  called  the  Apos- 
tle of  New  England. 

He  began  his  labours  about  the  year  1646,  being  in  the  forty 
second  year  of  his  age.  The  first  pagans,  who  enjoyed  his  la- 
bours, resided  at  Nonantum,  now  the  east  part  of  Newton.  W»- 
ban,  a  principal  chief  there,  became  a  convert,  and  was  distin- 
ffuished  for  his  piety.  Being  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
first  attempt,  he  soon  after  opened  a  lecture  at  Neponsit,  within 
the  present  bounds  of  Dorchester.  These  two  lectures  he  con- 
tinued several  years  without  any  reward  or  encouragement,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  men.     Beside  preach- 

▼tntagM  will  be  sutch  as  will  fully  answer  all  inconvcniencies  joar  sealves,  chaR^MS 
or  plantations  may  sustaine  in  thia  your  voyage  and  short  absence  from  them.  Oiidy 
th«  sooner  yoa  come  the  bettar." 

*  Hobbtid. 
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ing  to  them,  he  formed  two  catechisms,  one  for  the  chiMren, 
the  other  for  adults.  They  readily  learned  these,  seriously  at- 
tended his  public  lectures,  and  very  generally  prayed  in  their 
families,  morning  and  evening. 

Afler  a  number  of  years,  certain  individuals  in  England,  affect- 
ed by  his  pious  and  disinterested  labours,  raised  some  generous 
contributions  for  his  encouragement ;  he  gratefully  received  these, 
declaring  that  he  never  expected  any  thing.  By  such  timely  aid 
he  was  enabled  to  educate  his  five  sons  at  college.  All  these 
were  distinguished  for  their  piety,  and  all,  excepting  one,  who 
died  while  a  member  of  college,  were  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
His  eldest  son  preached  several  years  to  the  Indians  at  Pakemit, 
now  Stoughton,  and  at  Natick,  and  other  places.  Other  ministers, 
in  different  parts  of  New  England,  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
zealously  engaged  in  the  missionary  work.  Messrs.  Bourne  and 
Cotton  in  Plymouth  colony,  studied  the  Indian  language,  and 
preached  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  other  places.  At  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  Mr.  May  hew  and  son  entered  on  the 
work ;  and  in  Connecticut  Messrs.  Pierson  and  Fitch  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  the  heathen  in  their  vicinity. 

That  the  natives  might  have  the  word  of  life  in  their  own  lan- 

Siage,  which  alone  was  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation, 
r.  Eliot  translated  the  bible  for  their  use.  The  New  Testament 
was  published  in  1661,  and  the  whole  bible  soon  after.  The  ex- 
pense was  borne  by  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  New 
England.  Beside  this,  he  translated  and  composed  several  other 
books,  as  a  primer,  a  grammar,  singing  psalms,  the  practice  of 
piety,  Baxter's  call,  and  several  other  things.  He  took  care  that 
schools  should  be  opened  in  the  Indian  settlements,  where  their 
children  were  taught  to  read ;  some  were  put  into  schools  of  the 
English,  and  studied  Latin  and  Greek.  A  building  was  erected 
for  their  reception,  and  several  of  them  sent  to  Cambridge  college. 
The  legislature  instituted  judicial  courts  among  the  natives,  an- 
swering to  the  county  courts  of  the  colony.  In  these  courts,  one 
English  judge  was  united  with  those  chosen  by  the  natives.  They 
had  rulers  and  magistrates  elected  by  themselves,  who  managed 
their  smaller  matters. 

The  first  church  of  christianized  pagans  was  gathered  at  Na- 
tick ;  they  had  two  instructors  of  their  own  body,  when  the  Eng- 
lish preachers  could  not  attend.  In  1670,  they  had  between  forty 
and  nfty  communicants.  The  second  praying  town  was  Pakemit, 
or  Punkapaog,  now  Stoughton ;  their  first  teacher  was  of  their 
own  number,  William  Ahawton,  *  a  pious  man,  of  good  parts.* 
The  second  church  of  Indians  was  at  Hassanamessit,  now  Grafton ; 
their  teacher's  name  was  Takuppa-willin,  *  a  pious  and  able  man, 
and  apt  to  teach.'    They  had  a  meeting  house  built  after  the 

30* 
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English  manner ;  their  communicants  were  sizteen*  their  bap- 
tized persons  thirty. 

At  Okommakummessit,  or  Marlborough,  was  a  society,  with  a 
teacher.  Wamesit,  or  Tewksbury ,  was  the  fifth  praying  society ; 
dieir  teacher  was  called  Samuel,  who  could  read  and  write.  An- 
nually a  judicial  court  was  held  there.  Here  Mr.  Ehot  used  to 
go  and  preach  at  that  season,  on  account  of  the  strangers,  who 
resorted  there.  In  1674,  after  he  had  been  preaching  bxxa 
Matth.  xxii.  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  at£e  wig- 
wam of  Wannalancet,  near  the  falls,  this  man,  who  was  the  oldest 
son  of  the  sachem  or  king,  who  had  always  been  friendly  to  the 
Enghsh,  but  openly  rejected  the  gospel,  after  sermon,  rose  and 
said,  '  Sirs,  you  have  been  pleased,  for  four  years,  in  your  abun- 
dant love,  to  apply  yourselves  particularly  to  me  and  my  peojde, 
to  exhort,  press  and  persuade  us  to  pray  to  God.  I  am  very  thank- 
ful to  you  for  your  pains.  I  must  acknowledge,  I  hare  all  my 
days  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe,  and  you  exhort  me  to  change 
and  leave  my  old  canoe,  and  embark  in  a  new  canoe,  which  I 
have  always  opposed ;  but  now  I  yield  myself  up  to  your  advice, 
and  enter  mto  a  new  canoe,  and  do  engage  to  pray  to  God  here- 
after.' He  ever  after  persevered  in  a  christian  course,  though  on 
this  account  several  of  his  people  deserted  him.  The  sixth  so- 
ciety gathered  from  the  Indians,  was  at  Nashobah,  now  little- 
ton  :  meir  teacher  was  called  John  Thomas.  In  this  place,  and 
at  Marlborough,  the  Indians  had  orchards  set  out  by  themselves. 
Mungunkook,  or  Hopkinton,  was  the  next  place  where  a  christian 
socie^  was  gathered;  the  families  were  twelve,  their  teadbor 
was  Job. 

Several  years  after,  seven  other  societies  of  praying  Indians, 
with  Indian  teachers,  were  formed  further  west.  One  in  Oxford, 
one  in  Dudley,  three  in  different  parts  of  Woodstock,  which  then 
was  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  one  in  Worcester,  and  one  in  Ux- 
bridge.  Several  other  places  about  the  same  time  received 
christian  preachers.  The  places  mentioned  received  teachers  se- 
lected from  the  natives,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Ehot 
The  whole  number  of  those  called  praying  Indians,  in  these 
|daces,  was  about  1100. 

But  the  gospel  was  preached  with  still  greater  effect  in  Ply- 
mouth colony.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne  had  under  his  care,  on 
Cape  Cod  and  its  vicinity,  about  500  souls ;  of  whom  about  200 
could  read,  and  more  tlian  70  could  write.  He  had  formed  one 
church  of  27  communicants ;  90  had  been  baptized.  Beside 
these,  Mr.  Cotton  of  Plymouth  preached  occasionally  to  about 
half  a  hundred  on  Buzzard's  Bay.  Mr.  Mayhew  and  son  began 
to  instruct  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1648  or  9.  They 
were  remarkably  successful.    The  greatest  part  of  them  were 


ELLIOT,  THE  INDIAN  MISSIONARY. 

Aboui  the  year  16^6  Rey.  John  Elliol,  bccm  his  zeslo™  and  succesaful  Itbon 

■inong  the  Indiana  oS  New  Engluul,    Tu  txli-nd  the  bcnefiu  of  ChrnlianilT  ant 

civilizatioD,  ho  peiromied  many  woatisomc  JQunu'ya,  and  eodured  muij  haidihijia 

■ml  privatiooi. 
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•oon  considered  as  praying  Indians.  On  this  island  and  Chappa- 
quiddick,  were  300  families ;  on  the  latter,  sixty,  of  whom  nfty 
nine  were  praying  £Eunilies.  On  Nantucket  was  a  church,  and 
many  praying  families.  In  1694,  there  were  on  this  island  three 
cfaorches  and  five  assemblies  of  praying  Indians.  In  1685,  the 
praying  Indians  in  Plymouth  colony  were  1439,  beside  children 
undfer  12  years  of  age.  At  one  time,  in  different  parts,  were  24 
congregations.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  but  little  sue- 
cess  attended  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  The  sachems  of 
Narraganset  and  Moheffan  violently  opposed  their  people's  hear- 
iik(f  the  gospel.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Norwich,  took  great 
paiBS,  gave  some  of  the  Mohegans  lands  of  his  own,  that  they, 
who  were  disposed  to  hear  the  gospel,  might  be  nearer  him,  and 
«ko  freed  from  the  revilings  of  uieir  companions ;  at  one  time  he 
Jud  about  30  under  his  care. 

The  le^latures  of  the  several  colonies  enacted  salutary  laws 
for  restraining  the  evil  conduct  of  the  natives ;  means  were^  also 
fimushed  for  their  receiving  presents  or  rewards  for  distinffuish- 
iog  themselves  in  what  was  laudable.  In  Connecticut,  the  legis- 
Isture  in  1655,  having  appointed  a  governor  over  the  Pequots, 
nve  him  die  following  laws,  to  which  the  people  were  to  subject 
uemselves.  They  shall  not  blaspheme  tne  name  of  God,  nor 
praGuie  the  sabbatn.  They  shall  not  commit  murder,  nor  prac- 
tice witchcraft,  on  pain  of  oeath.  '  They  shall  not  commit  adul- 
tery, on  pain  of  severe  punishment.  Whoever  is  drunk  shall  pay 
ten  ahilkngs,  or  receive  ten  stripes.  He  that  steals  shall  pay 
double  damages.^  ** — Morse's  and  Parishes  Hist 
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The  following  account  of  some  of  the  religious  usages  of  the 
first  New  England  churches  is  copied  from  Gov.  Hutchinson's 
History,  vol.  I. 

**  Most  of  the  churches,  not  all,  had  one  or  more  ruling  elder. 
In  matters  of  offence,  the  ruling  elder,  after  the  hearing,  asked 
the  church  if  they  were  satisfied ;  if  they  were  not,  he  left  it  to 
the  pastor  or  teacher  to  denounce  the  sentence  of  exconununica- 
tion,  suspension  or  admonition,  according  as  the  church  had  de- 
termined. Matters  of  offence,  recularly,  were  first  brought  to 
the  niling  elder  in  private,  and  might  not  otherwise  be  told  to  the 
church.  It  was  the  practice  for  the  ruling  elders  to  give  public 
notice  of  such  persons  as  desired  to  enter  into  church  fellowship 
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with  them,  and  of  the  time  proposed  for  admitting  them,  if  no 
sufiicient  objection  was  offered ;  and  when  the  time  came,  to  re- 
quire all  persons  who  knew  any  just  grounds  of  (ri>jectioiui  to 
signify  them.  Objections  were  frequently  made,  and  until  Hmcj 
were  heard  and  determined,  the  ruling  elder  seenis  to  hare  maor 
crated  in  the  church,  but  the  churches  consent  to  the  admisskn 
was  asked  by  the  pastor  or  teacher,  who  also  rehearsed  and  pro- 
posed the  church  covenant  and  declared  them  members.  Whem 
a  minister  preached  to  any  other  than  his  own  church,  the  ruling 
elder  of  the  church,  after  the  psalm  sung,  said  publicly,  *  if  das 
present  brother  hath  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people  at 
this  time,  in  the  name  ot  God  let  him  say  on.'  The  ruunff  elder 
always  read  the  psalm.  When  the  member  of  one  chiir(£  desi- 
red to  receive  the  sacrament  at  another,  he  came  to  the  ruling  el- 
der who  proposed  his  name  to  the  church  for  their  consent.  At 
the  conunumon  they  sat  with  the  minister.  I  find  nothiogfiir- 
ther  relating  to  this  officer  in  their  pubUc  assemblies,  xbqr 
were  considered,  without  doors,  as  men  for  advice  and  counsel  m 
religious  matters,  they  visited  the  sick,  and  had  a  general  iiimo» 
tton  and  oversight  of  the  conduct  of  their  brethren.  ETery  tnBi|[ 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the  mfing 
elder,  so  far  as  it  is  in  itself  necessary  or  proper,  may  with  pi^ 
priety  enough  be  performed  by  the  minister.  It  is  not  strange 
therefore  that  this  office  in  a  course  of  years  sunk  into  almost  an 
entire  desuetude  in  the  churches.  Indeed  the  multiplying  wau^ 
cessary  and  mere  nominal  officers,  or  officers  whose  duties  and 
privileges  are  not  with  certainty  agreed  upon  and  determined, 
seems  rather  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  discord  and  conten- 
tion than  to  harmony  and  peace. 

We  meet  with  nothing  peculiar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  church- 
es, relative  to  the  office  of  deacons.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
duty  of  deaconesses  or  widows,  who  were  *  to  shew  mercy  with 
cheerfulness,  and  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  poor  brethren,*  but 
I  find  no  instance  of  any  specially  chosen  or  appointed  to  this 
service. 

The  ministers  of  the  several  churches  in  the  town  of  Boston 
have  ever  been  supported  by  a  free  weekly  contribution.  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  colony 
expressing  some  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  receiving  a  support 
in  any  other  way.  In  the  country  towns,  compulsory  laws  were 
found  necessary ;  and  in  the  year  1654  the  county  courts  were 
impowered  to  assess  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns 
which  neglected  the  support  of  the  ministry  a  sum  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  defect. 

In  Boston,  after  prayer  and  before  singing,  it  was  the  practice 
for  several  years  for  the  minister  to  read  aiKi  expound  a  chapter. 
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Whether  it  was  because  this  carried  the  service  to  too  great  a 
length,  or  any  other  reason  could  be  given  for  it,  in  a  few  years 
it  was  laid  aside,  except  when  it  came  in  place  of  a  sermon.* 
Exceptions,  may  we  not  say  cavils,  have  been  made,  by  some 
learned  serious  ministers,  against  reading  the  scriptures  as  part 
of  the  divine  service  without  an  exposition.  The  other  parts  of 
religious  public  worship,  and  the  manner  of  administering  the  sa- 
craments, not  differing  from  what  is  at  this  day  tlie  practice  of 
the  churches  of  New  England  and  of  the  churches  oi  Scotland, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 

From  a  sacred  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Christian  sabbath, 
a  scruple  arose  of  the  lawfulness  of  calling  the  first  day  of  the 
week  i^unday,  and  they  always,  upon  any  occasion,  whether  in  a 
civil  or  religious  relation  to  it,  stiled  it  either  the  Lord's-day  or  the 
Sabbath.  As  the  exception  to  the  word  Sunday  was  founded  upon 
its  superstitious  idolatrous  origin,  the  same  scruple  naturally  fol- 
lowea  with  respect  to  the  names  of  all  tlie  other  days  of  the  week, 
and  of  most  of  the  months,  which  had  the  same  origin;  accor- 
dingly, they  changed  Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.  into  the  second  anii 
third  days  of  the  week,  anci  instead  of  March  and  April,  used 
the  first  and  second  month,  and  instead  of  the  third  Tuesday  in 
Mayi  the  language  was,  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  and  so 
of  Uie  rest.t  Afl  their  records  and  other  writings  are  dated  in 
the  common  form,  which  they  brought  from  England  with  them, 
imtil  the  year  1636,  when  Mr.  Vane  was  governor,  but  after  that^ 
the  alteration  seems  to  have  been  very  strictly  observed  in  ail 
public  and  private  writings  and  discourse  for  many  years  together. 
la  the  interr^num  it  much  obtained  in  England,  but  the  scruple 
there  went  off  at  once,  upon  the  restoration,  here,  it  abated,  and 
it  continues  scarce  any  where  at  this  day,  except  among  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  rerhaps  the  great  dislike  to  some  other  pe- 
culiarities of  that  people  caused  the  decline  of  that  custom  in  the 
colony,  and  made  them  consider  the  singularity  in  the  same  light 
with  some  others  of  the  same  nature,  which  they  condemned^ 

That  every  thing  approaching  to  an  acknowled^ent  of  the 
authority  of  the  pope  and  his  power  of  canonization  might  be 
avoided,  they  never  used  the  addition  of  saint  when  they  spake 


*  To  preach  a  aermon  which  waa  not  compoaed  by  the  preacher  himaelf, 
looked  open,  if  not  criminal,  yet  highly  diareputable.    One  Mr.  Bond  having  taken 
thia  liberty,  and  beins  diacovered,  preaently  after  lemoved  to  Baibadoa.    MS, 

tThia  waa  a  acruple  of  the  Browniata. 

t  Thejr  beean  the  Sabbath  the  ereninff  of  the  laat  day  of  the  week.  It  waa  aomo 
time  before  thia  caatom  waa  settled.  Mr.  Hooker,  in  a  letter  without  date,  bat  wroCo 
iboat  the  year  1640,  aava,  *  The  queation  teaching  the  beginning  of  the  aabbeth  it 
BOW  on  foot  among  us,  hath  once  been  apoken  to,  and  we  are  to  give  in  oar  axgii- 
MDta  each  to  the  other,  ao  that  we  may  npen  oar  thoaghta  toachmg  thai  tnith,  and 
if  Um  Loid  will  it  may  more  folly  appear.'  And  in  another  letter,  March*.  1S40,  'Mr. 
Hint  iMth  not  anawered  oor  argaoMnltagaiDft  the  begiiming  thoiibbttkat  moiB^ 
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of  the  apostles  and  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  christian  efamch, 
and  even  the  usual  names  of  places  were  made  to  confonn.  The 
Island  of  Saint  Christophers  was  always  wrote  Christophers,  and 
by  the  same  rule  all  other  places  to  which  saint  had  been  prefixed. 
If  any  exception  was  made,  an  answer  was  ready :  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  had  as  good  right  to  this  appellation  as  Peter, 
James  and  John. 

They  laid  aside  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  church  of  Eiu^iand, 
and  appointed  frequently,  as  occasion  required,  days  of  nstiiig 
and  thanksgiving,  but,  besides  these  occasional  fasts  and  thanks- 
givings, they  constantly,  every  spring,  appointed  a  day  for  fiMtiiig 
and  prayer  to  implore  the  divine  blessinj^  upon  their  affairs  in  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  in  the  fall  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  poUic 
acknowledgment  of  the  favors  conferred  upon  them  in  the  year 
past.    If  they  more  readily  fell  into  this  practice  from  the 


pie  of  the  people  of  God  of  old,  yet  they  might  well  have  been 
justified  without  any  example.  It  has  continued  without  inler- 
rgption,  I  suppose,  m  any  one  instance,  dovm  to  this  day.  This 
is  a  custom  to  which  no  devout  person  of  any  sect  will  take  ex- 
ception. By  a  law  of  the  colony,  every  person  absenting  him- 
self from  the  public  worship,  on  these  days,  without  sufficient  ex- 
cuse, was  liaole  to  five  sliillings  fine,  it  would  have  been  as 
well,  perhaps,  if  this  provision  had  been  omitted. 

These  were  the  principal  of  the  special  ecclesiastical  or  idi- 

E'ous  customs.  There  were  some  attempts  to  introdoce  singn- 
rities  into  some  of  the  churches,  particularly  Mr.  Davenport  of 
New-Haven,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Boston,  required  all  his 
congregation  to  stand  up  whilst  the  text  was  naming ;  the  princi- 
pal reason  which  was  given  for  it  being,  that  it  was  the  wonl  of 
God  and  deserved  peculiar  honor  ;•  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Salem 
required  all  the  women  of  his  congregation  to  wear  veils ;  but 
neither  of  these  customs  spread,  or  were  of  any  long 


uance.** 


Synodsy  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platforms. — ^The  first  ^• 
nod  held  in  America  was  convened  at  Newtown  in  1637,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  the  sentiments  of  Ann  Hutchinson 
which  were  generally  termed  familistic  and  Antinomian,  This 
synod  was  composed  of  all  the  teaching  elders  of  the  coanby, 
and  messengers  of  the  several  churches  :  '^  the  magistrates  weie 
also  present,  and  were  not  hearers  only,  but  speakers  also,  as  die^ 
saw  fit.  This  body,  which  held  a  session  of  three  weeks  ooo- 
denmed  eighty-two  opinions  which  then  prevailed  as  erroneous. 

.  *  *  At  Quinnipyack  (New-Haven)  Mr.  Darenpoit  preached  in  tlie  fbfeoooii  tkit 
men  must  he  uncorered  and  atand  up  at  the  reading  the  text,  and  in  the  afteraooB  Ikt 
imbly  jointly  practised  it.'— Jir.  Hooker  to  Sktpari,  Monk  90, 164a 
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In  1646  a  Synod  was  conveiied  at  Cambridge  by  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  uniform 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Most  of  the  New  England 
churches  were  represented  in  this  body.  The  Synod  continued 
its  sessions  by  adioumments  for  two  years,  when  it  adopted  the 
platform  of  church  discipline  called  the  Cambridge  platform^  and 
recommended  it,  with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  to 
the  General  Court  and  to  the  churches.  The  N^w  England 
churches  in  general  complied  witli  the  recommendation ;  and  the 
**  Cambridge  Platform,"  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  formed  the 
religious  constitution  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

In  1679,  by  the  desire  of  the  General  Court  a  Synod  was 
holden  at  Boston  called  tlie  *'  Reforming  Synod."  At  this  period 
evils  of  various  kinds  prevailed,  and  this  Synod  **  enquired  what 
were  the  provoking  sins  of  the  times,*  and  what  duties  to  be  done 
to  recover  tlie  divine  favor.  They  unanimously  approved  of  the 
Cambridge  Platform,  'Mesiring  that  the  churcnes  may  continue 
stedfast  in  the  order  of  the  gospel,  according  to  what  is  therein 
declared  by  the  word  of  God." 

**The  next  year.  May  12,  1680,  another  synod  met  in  Boston,  to 
adopt  a  confession  of  faith.  Mr.  Increase  Mather  was  chosen  mode- 
rator. '  The  confession  of  faith  consented  to  by  the  congregational 
churches  of  England,'  which  was  nearly  the  same  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  reverend  assembly  at  Westminster,  and  afterward  by  the 
general  assembly  of  Scotland,  was  approved,  with  a  few  variations,  as 
tke  faith  of  New-England.  The  synod  chose  to  use  the  confessions 
of  faith  adopted  in  Europe, '  that  so  they  might,  not  only  with  one 
heart,  but  with  one  mouth,  glorify  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christf 

The  fathers  of  the  Plymouth  colony  had  adopted  the  articles  of  the 
chirirch  of  England,  and  the  confession  of  faith,  professed  by  the 
French  reformed  churches ;%  or,  in  other  words  Calvinism,  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  their  faith,  or  the  substance  of  their  creed.    In  the  synod  of 

*  **  The  tjnod  voted,  that  the  provoking  tint  of  New  En^luid  were  a  sroat  decay 
of  the  power  of  godliness ;  also,  pride,  manifested  in  violating  order,  and  a  spirit  of 
contention  ;  that  the  rising  generation  were  not  mindful  of  the  obligations  resulting 
from  their  baptism  f  that  a  profanation  of  God's  name,  sabbath  breaking,  want  of 
ftmily  religion,  in  daily  prayer,  and  reading  the  scriptures;  intemperance,  and  oii- 
deanness,  *'  temptations  to  which  sre  common  in  naked  arms,  and  necks,  and  naked 
breasts,^  violation  of  promises,  and  inordinate  seal  for  the  world,  ahown  in  indtvkiii- 
■is,  by  forsaking  their  churches  for  greater  farms,  or  more  valuable  merchandize,  who 
oa^ht  to  remember,  that  when  Lot  lefl  Canaan  and  the  church  for  better  accommo- 
dations in  Sodom,  **  God  fired  him  out  of  all  ;**  opposing  the  work  of  reformation ;  ael- 
fishnese ;  and  undervaluing  the  gospel  of  Chnst,  are  matters  of  the  Lord>  contio- 
ynaj.**  That  as  several  of  them  were  sins  not  punished  by  human  laws,  therefore 
there  were  special  reasons  to  enwct,  that  God  huiself  would  poniah  them. — Morn 

'  PtniVt  Hist. 
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New-England,  1648,  there  was  a  unanimous  rote  expressive  of  tlie 
same  opinions. 

In  the  synod  of  1680,  is  a  language  explicit  on  the  rooet  discrimi- 
nating points.  *  In  the  unity  of  the  godhead  there  be  three  persons,' 
say  they,  '  of  one  substance,  power  and  eternity.'  *  God  from  all  eter- 
nity did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  will,  freely  and  on- 
changeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  By  the  decree  of  God, 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predesti- 
nated unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained  unto  everlasting 
death.'  The  first  pair  '  being  the  root,  and  by  God's  sppotutnwnt 
standing  in  the  room  of  all  mankind,  a  corrupt  nature  is  conveyed  to 
sU  their  posterity.'  '  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Cvod,  hath 
fully  satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  and  hath  purchased  reconciliation, 
and  an  eternal  inheritance.'  '  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with 
that  natural  liberty  and  power  of  acting  upon  choice,  that  it  is  neither 
forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature,  determined  to  do 
good  or  evil.'  ^  Works  done  by  unregenerate  men,  although  for  the 
matter  of  them  they  may  be  things,  which  God  commands,  yet  be- 
cause they  proceed  not  from  a  heart  purified  by  faith,  nor  are  done  ii 
a  right  manner  according  to  the  word,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of 
God ;  they  are  therefore  sinful,  and  cannot  please  God,  nor  make  a 
man  meet  to  receive  the  grace  of  God.  '  The  works  of  creation  and 
providence,  with  the  light  of  nature,  make  no  discovery  of  Christ, 
much  less  do  they  enable  men,  destitute  of  revelation,  to  attain  saving 
frith  or  repentance.' 

In  1703,  the  trustees  of  the  College  in  Connecticnt  wrote  a  circular 
letter  to  the  ministers  of  the  colony  for  a  general  synod.  The  propo- 
sal was  acceptable,  and  the  churches  and  minbters  met  in  a  consocia- 
ted  council,  and  adopted  the  Savoy  and  Westminster  confessions  of 
faith,  and  drew  up  certain  rules  of  discipline,  preparatory  to  a  gene- 
ral synod. 

In  1708,  a  synod  was  convened  at  Saybrook,  composed  of  minis- 
ters and  delegates  from  the  colony,  with  two  or  more  messengers  from 
a  convention  of  the  churches  in  each  county.  They  drew  up  that 
system  of  church  government  and  discipline,  called  the  Sayhro^ 
Platform,  It  was  passed  into  a  law,  and  became  the  constitution  of 
Connecticut  churches.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Platform  is 
the  negative  it  gives  the  ministers  to  the  vote  of  the  church :  but  this 
authority  is  seldom  exercised.  In  1724,  the  convention  of  ministers 
petitioned  the  general  court  to  call  a  synod ;  but  the  attorney  and  so> 
licitor  general,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a 
synod  to  meet  without  authority  from  the  king,  and  the  design  was 
laid  aside."* 

Half -way  Covenant. — "About  the  year  1650,  an  unhappy 
controversy  arose  in  the  Church  at  Hartford,  respecting  chuich 
membership.    Hitherto,  great  watchfulness  had  been  exei 

^Chalmen. 
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to  admit  only  such  as  gave  visible  evidence  of  piety.  The  choice 
of  pastors,  also,  had  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  Church,  and 
all  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state  had  been  distributed  to 
professors  of  religion,  who  only  had  tlie  right  of  suffrage,  in 
meetings  of  a  poUtical  character. 

During  the  lives  of  the  first  generation,  little  trouble  had  arisen 
on  these  points,  as  most  of  the  first  emigrants  were  professors  of 
retigion.  But  the  fathers  were  nearly  all  now  removed ;  a  new 
generation  had  succeeded,  many  of  whom,  on  account  of  their 
not  belonging  to  the  church,  were  excluded  from  their  proper  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  Most  of  them  had  been  baptized,  and 
by  virtue  of  this,  it  was  claimed,  that  they  might  own  their  cov- 
enant, have  their  children  baptized,  and  thus  perpetuate  the 
Church. 

The  controversy  which  thus  arose  in  the  church  at  Hartford, 
soon  extended  to  other  Churches ;  until,  at  length,  the  whole  of 
New  England  became  more  or  less  agitated  on  the  subject.  In 
1657,  the  disputed  subject  was  referred  to  a  council,  composed 
of  the  principal  ministers  of  New  England,  at  Boston.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  of  this  council,  the  half-way  covenant^ 
as  it  has  since  been  termed,  was  introduced,  and  adopted  by  many 
of  the  Churches. 

The  decision  of  this  council  declared,  *  That  it  was  the  duty 
of  those  come  to  years  of  discretion,  baptized  in  infancy,  to  own 
the  covenant ,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  call  them  to 
this ;  that  if  they  refuse,  or  are  scandalous  in  any  other  way,  they 
may  be  censured  by  the  Church.  If  they  understand  the  grounds 
of  reUgion,  and  are  not  scandalous,  and  solemnly  own  the  cove- 
nant, giving  up  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  Lord,  bap- 
tism may  not  be  denied  to  their  childi'en.  In .  consequence  of 
this  decision,  many  owned  their  covenant,  and  presented  their 
children  for  baptism,  but  did  not  unite  with  the  Church  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Supper.  Hence,  it  was  termed  the  half-way 
covenant. 

The  decision  of  the  above  council  was  far  from  producing  peace 
in  the  Churches.  Those  of  Massachusetts  generally  adopted  the 
practice  recommended ;  but  those  of  Connecticut,  for  many  years 
refused,  and  in  some  Churches  the  practice  was  never  introduced. 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  the  practice  was  gen- 
erally abandoned,  throughout  New  England.'' 

Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England, — "The  general  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  religion  about  the  year  1740,  is  ffenerally 
designated  in  tne  religious  history  of  New  England  as  the  period 
of  the  Great  Revival,  *  It  began'  says  Dr.  Trumbull,  *  in  sev- 
eral places  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  as  early  as  the 
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years  1735,  and  1736,  but  became  more  extraordinary^  and  much 
more  general  in  1740,  and  1741.'    The  attention  to  religious  sub- 

Sets  received  a  powerful  impulse  by  the  zealous  labcnrs  of  the 
er.  Mr.  Whitfield,  a  pious  young  clergyman  of  tli^  churdi  of 
England.  This  celebrated  minister  laroled  in  Philadelphia  ia 
Nov.  173S ;  on  his  arrival  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  various 
churches,  and  people  of  all  denominations  flocked  in  crowds  to 
hear  him.  He  paissed  through  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  continued  by  land  to 
Georgia,  and  while  on  his  route  preached  to  immense  congiega* 
timis.  Mr.  Whitfield  having  received  pressing  invitations,  em- 
barked from  Charleston  for  New  England,  and  arrived  at  Rhode 
Island  in  September,  1740.  From  thence  he  went  to  Boston, 
where  his  labors  were  followed  with  the  most  powerful  effect. 
From  Boston  he  went  northward  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  York  visited  Northampton,  and  most  of  the  princinl 
places  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. — The  following  rela* 
tive  to  the  revival  at  this  period  is  taken  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards'  treatise  *^  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England 
about  the  year  1740." 

^  There  has  been  of  late  a  very  uncommon  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  that  has  been  attended  with  the  fol« 
lowing  efl*ect8,  viz.  a  great  increase  of  a  spirit  of  seriousness,  and  so- 
ber consideration  of  the  things  of  the  eternal  world ;  a  disposition  to 
hearken  to  any  thing  that  is  said  of  things  of  this  nature,  with  atten- 
tion and  aflection ;  a  disposition  to  treat  matters  of  religion  with  so- 
lemnity, and  as  matters  of  great  importance ;  a  disposition  to  make 
these  things  the  subject  of  conversation ;  and  a  great  disposition  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  preached,  and  to  take  all  opportunities  in  order 
to  do  it ;  and  to  attend  on  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  all  external 
duties  of  religion  in  a  more  solemn  and  decent  manner ;  so  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  and  general  alteration  in  the  face  of  New  England  in 
these  respects:  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  of  vain,  thoughtless, 
regardless  persons,  are  quite  changed,  and  become  serious  and  con- 
siderate :  There  is  a  vast  increase  of  concern  for  the  salvation  of  the 
precious  soul,  and  of  that  inquiry,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  The 
hearts  of  multitudes  have  been  greatly  taken  off  from  the  things  of 
the  world,  its  profits,  pleasures  and  honors ;  and  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  of  sensibleness  and  tenderness  of  conscience  :  Multi- 
tudes in  all  parts  have  had  their  consciences  awakened,  and  have 
been  made  sensible  of  the  pernicious  nature  and  consequences  of  ain« 
and  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  He  under  guilt  and  the  displeasure  of 
God,  and  to  live  without  peace  and  reconciliation  with  him :  They 
have  also  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  shortness  and  uncertain^ 
of  life,  and  the  reality  of  another  world  and  future  judgment,  and  en 
the  necessity  of  an  interest  in  Christ :  They  are  more  afraid  of  sia. 
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more  careful  and  inquisitive  that  they  may  know  what  is  contrar)^  to 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  they  may  avoid  it,  and  what  he  re- 
quires of  them  that  they  may  do  it ;  more  careful  to  guard  against 
temptations,  mure  watchful  over  their  own  hearts,  earnestly  desirous 
of  being  infonned  what  are  the  means  that  God  has  directed  to,  for 
their  salvation,  and  diligent  in  the  use  of  the  means  that  Grod  has  ap- 
pointed in  his  word,  in  order  to  it.  Many  very  stupid,  senseless  sin- 
ners, and  persons  of  a  vain  mind,  have  been  greatly  awakened. 
There  is  a  strange  alteration  almost  all  over  New  England  amongst 
young  people :  By  a  powerful,  invisible  influence  on  their  minds,  they 
nave  been  brought  to  forsake  those  things  in  a  general  way,  as  it  were 
at  once,  that  they  were  extremely  fond  of,  and  greatly  addicted  to,  and 
that  they  seemed  to  place  the  happiness  of  their  lives  in,  and  that 
nothing  before  could  induce  them  to  forsake  ;  as  their  frolicking,  vain 
company  keeping,  night  walking,  their  mirth  and  jolity,  their  impure 
language,  and  lewd  songs  :  In  vain  did  ministers  preach  against  those 
things  before,  and  in  vain  were  laws  made  to  restrain  them,  and  in  vain 
was  all  the  vigilance  of  magistrates  and  civil  officers  ;  but  now  they 
have  almost  every  where  dropped  them  as  if  it  were  of  themselves. 
And  there  is  a  great  alteration  amongst  old  and  young  as  to  drinking, 
tavern  haunting,  profane  speaking,  and  extravagance  in  apparel.  Many 
notoriously  vicious  persons  have  been  reformed,  and  become  externally 
quite  new  creatures  :  Some  that  are  wealthy,  and  of  a  fashionable, 
gay  education  ;  some  great  beaus  and  fine  ladies,  that  seemed  to  have 
their  minds  swallowed  up  with  nothing  but  the  vain  shews  and  pleas- 
-ures  of  the  world,  have  been  wondeHully  altered,  and  have  relin- 
quished these  vanities,  and  are  become  serious,  mortified  and  humble 
in  their  conversation.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  alteration  that  is  in 
some  towns,  where  before  was  little  appearance  of  religion,  or  any 
thing  but  vice  and  vanity :  And  so  remote  was  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
or  heard  amongst  thorn  from  any  thing  that  savored  of  vital  piety  or 
serious  religion,  or  that  had  any  relation  to  it,  that  one  would  have 
thought,  if  they  had  judged  only  by  what  appeared  in  them,  that  they 
had  been  some  other  species  from  the  serious  and  religious,  which 
had  no  concern  with  another  world,  and  whose  natures  were  not  made 
capable  of  those  tilings  that  appertain  to  Christian  experience,  and 
pious  conversation ;  especially  was  it  thus  among  young  persons : 
And  now  they  are  transformed  into  another  sort  of  people ;  their  for- 
mer vain,  worldly  and  vicious  conversations  and  dispositions  seem  to 
be  forsaken,  and  they  are  as  it  were,  gone  over  to  a  new  world :  their 
thoughts,  and  their  talk,  and  their  concern,  affections,  and  inquiries, 
are  now  about  the  favor  of  God,  an  interest  in  Christ,  a  renewed  sanc- 
tified heart,  and  a  spiritual  blessedness,  and  acceptance  and  happiness 
in  a  future  world.  And  through  the  greater  part  of  New  England, 
the  Holy  Bible  is  in  much  greater  esteem  and  use  than  it  used  to  be ; 
the  great  things  that  are  contained  in  it  are  much  more  regarded,  as 
things  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  are  much  more  the  subjects  of 
meditation  and  conversation ;  and  other  books  of  piety  that  have  long 
been  of  established  reputation,  as  the  most  excellent,  and  most  tend- 
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iBg  to  promote  troe  godliness,  hare  been  abundantly  more  in  use : 
Tbe  Lord's  day  is  more  religiously  and  strictly  observed :  And  abimd* 
ance  has  been  lately  done  at  making  up  differences,  and  coofessing 
faults  one  to  another,  and  making  restitution ;  probably  more  within 
these  two  years,  than  was  done  in  thirty  years  before :  It  has  been 
so  undoubtedly  in  many  places.  And  surprising  has  been  the  power 
of  that  spirit  that  haa  been  poured  out  upon  the  land,  in  many  instan- 
ces, to  destroy  old  grudges,  and  make  up  long  continued  breaches,  and 
to  bring  those  that  seemed  to  be  in  a  confirmed  irreconcilable  alieoar 
tion,  to  embrace  each  other  in  a  sincere  and  entire  amity. 

Great  numbers  under  this  influence  have  been  brought  to  a  deep 
sense  of  their  own  sinfulness  and  vileness ;  the  sinfulness  of  their 
lives,  the  heinousness  of  their  disregard  of  the  authority  of  the  great 
God,  and  the  heinousness  of  their  living  in  contempt  of  a  Savioar : 
They  have  lamented  their  former  negligence  of  their  souls,  and  neg- 
lecting and  losing  precious  time.  Their  sins  of  life  have  been  extra- 
ordinarily set  before  them ;  and  they  have  also  had  a  great  sense  of 
their  sins  of  heart ;  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  enmity  againsS  that 
which  is  good,  and  proneness  to  all  evil ;  and  also  of  itte  worthkas- 
ness  of  their  own  religious  performances,  how  unworthy  their  prayers, 
praises,  and  all  that  ^ey  did  in  religion,  was  to  be  regarded  of  God: 
And  it  has  been  a  common  thing  that  persons  have  had  such  a  sense 
of  their  own  sinfulness,  that  they  have  thought  themselves  to  be  the 
worst  of  all,  and  that  none  ever  was  so  vile  as  they :  And  many  aeeni 
to  have  been  greatly  convinced  that  they  were  utterly  unworthy  of 
any  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God,  however  miserable  they  were,  and 
though  they  stood  in  extreme  necessity  of  mercy ;  and  that  they  de- 
served nothing  but  eternal  burnings :  And  have  been  sensible  that 
God  would  be  altogether  just  and  righteous  in  inflicting  endless  dam- 
nation upon  them,  at  the  same  time  they  have  had  an  exceeding  af> 
fecting  sense  of  the  dreadfulness  of  such  endless  torments,  and  have 
^prehended  themselves  to  be  greatly  in  danger  of  them.  And  many 
have  been  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  dieir  own  ignorance  and 
blindness,  and  exceeding  helplessness,  and  so  of  their  extreme  need 
of  the  divine  pity  and  help.  And  so  far  as  we  are  worthy  to  be  cred- 
ited one  by  another,  in  what  we  say,  (and  persons  of  good  understand- 
ing and  sound  mind,  and  known  and  experienced  probity,  have  a  right 
to  be  believed  by  their  neighbors,  when  they  speak  of  things  that  nil 
under  their  observation  and  experience)  multitudes  in  New  EngUmi 
have  lately  been  brought  to  a  new  and  great  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  the  things  of  the  gospel ;  to  a  firm  persuasion  that  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  son  of  God,  and  the  great  and  only  Saviour  of  the  world; 
and  that  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel  touching  reconciliation  b^ 
his  blood,  and  acceptance  in  his  righteousness,  and  eternal  life  and 
salvation  through  him,  are  matters  of  undoubted  truth  ;  together  with 
a  most  affecting  sense  of  the  excellency  and  sufliciency  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  glorious  wisdom  and  grace  of  God  shining  in  this  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  of  the  wonders  of  Christ's  dying  love,  and  the  sincerity 
of  Christ  in  the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  a  consequent  affiance 
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•ad  sWeet  rest  of  soul  in  Christ,  as  a  glorious  Saviour,  a  strong  rock 
and  high  tower,  accompanied  with  an  admiring  and  exalting  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  of  the  divine  perfections,  God's  majesty,  holi- 
ness, sovereign  grace,  f&c.  with  a  sensible,  strong  and  sweet  love  to 
God,  and  delight  in  him,  far  surpassing  all  temporal  delights,  or  earthly 
pleasures  ;  and  a  rest  of  soul  in  him  as  a  portion  and  the  fountain  of 
all  good,  attended  with  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  self-loathing  for  it, 
and  earnest  longings  of  soul  after  more  holiness  and  conformity  to 
God,  with  a  sense  of  the  great  need  of  God's  help  in  order  to  holi- 
ness of  life ;  together  with  a  most  dear  love  to  all  that  are  supposed 
to  be  the  children  of  God,  and  a  love  to  mankind  in  general,  and  a 
most  sensible  and  tender  compassion  for  the  souls  of  sinners,  and 
earnest  desires  of  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world. 
And  these  things  have  appeared  to  be  in  many  of  them  abiding,  now 
for  many  mon^s,  yea  more  than  a  year  and  a  half;  with  an  abiding 
concern  to  live  an  holy  life,  and  great  complaints  of  remaining  cor- 
ruption, longing  to  be  more  free  from  the  body  of  sin  and  death.  And 
not  only  do  these  effects  appear  in  new  converts,  but  great  numbers  of 
those  who  were  formerly  esteemed  the  most  sober  and  pious  people, 
have  under  the  iufluence  of  this  work,  been  greatly  quickened,  and 
their  hearts  renewed  with  greater  degrees  of  light,  renewed  repent- 
ance and  humiliation,  and  more  lively  exercises  of  faith,  love  and  joy 
in  the  Lord.  Many,  as  I  am  well  knowing,  have  of  late  been  re- 
markably engaged  to  watch,  and  strive,  and  fight  against  sin,  and  cast 
out  every  idol,  and  sell  all  for  Christ,  and  give  up  themselves  entirely 
to  God,  and  make  a  sacrifice  of  every  worldly  and  carnal  thing  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  souls.  And  there  has  of  late  appear- 
ed in  some  places  an  unusual  disposition  to  bind  themselves  to  it  in  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God.  And  now  instead  of  meetings  at  taverns 
and  drinking  houses,  and  meetings  of  young  people  in  froUcs  and  vain 
company,  the  country  is  full  of  meetings  of  all  sorts  and  ages  of  per- 
sons, young  and  old,  men,  women  and  little  children,  to  read  and  pray, 
and  sing  praises,  and  to  converse  of  the  things  of  God  and  another 
world.  In  very  many  places  the  main  of  the  conversation  in  all  com- 
panies turns  on  religion,  and  things  of  a  spiritual  nature.  Instead  of 
vain  mirth  amongst  young  people,  there  is  now  either  mourning  under 
a  sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  or  holy  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  in- 
stead of  their  lewd  songs,  are  now  to  be  heard  from  them,  songs  of 
praise  to  God,  and  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  redeem  them  by  his 
blood.  And  there  has  been  this  alteration  abiding  on  multitudes  all 
over  the  land,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  without  any  appearance  of  a  dis- 
position to  return  to  former  vice  and  vanity.  And  under  the  influen- 
ces of  this  work,  there  have  been  many  of  the  remains  of  those 
wretched  people  and  dregs  of  mankind,  the  poor  Indians,  that  seemed 
to  be  next  to  a  state  of  brutality,  and  with  whom,  till  now,  it  seemed 
to  be  to  little  mure  purpose  to  use  endeavors  for  their  instruction  and 
awakening,  than  with  the  beasts;  whose  minds  have  now  been 
strangely  opened  to  receive  instruction,  and  have  been  deejay  affected 
with  the  concerns  of  their  precious  soub  and  have  reformed  their 
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lireB,  and  forsaken  their  fonnei  stupid,  barbarotm  and  bnitiah  w^  of 
liring;  and  particularly  that  ain  to  which  they  hare  be«n  so  exceod- 
ingly  addicted,  their  dninkenneas  ;  and  are  become  derout  and  ant- 
oue  persons ;  and  many  of  them  to  appeannce  biought  tnily  and 
greatly  la  delight  in  the  things  nf  God,  and  to  have  their  soula  Teiy 
mnch  engaged  and  enlertaiiied  with  the  great  things  of  the  gospeL 
And  many  of  ihe  poor  negroes  also  hare  been  in  like  manner  wTDt^ght 
Ufmo  and  changed.  And  the  aouU  of  verj-  many  little  children  hue 
been  remarkably  enlighiened,  and  iheir  hearts  wooderfully  affected 
and  enlarged,  and  their  mouths  opened,  expressing  themselTes  i>  a 
manner  far  beyond  their  years,  and  to  ihe  just  astonishment  of  tboae 
that  have  beard  them  ;  ami  soma  of  them  from  time  to  time,  tat  lauj 
months,  greatly  and  delighrfully  affected  with  the  glory  of  dinna 
things,  and  the  excellency  and  love  of  the  Redeemer,  with  their  heaiti 
greatly  filled  with  love  lo,  and  joy  in  him,  and  have  conimoed  to  be 
•eriota  end  pious  in  their  behavior." 
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Singing  Procession  in  1740. 
The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  company  of  penons 
walking  in  procession  and  singing  the  praises  of  God,  as  they  are 
going  to  the  place  of  public  worship.  &i"gi"g  )"  companies,  in  going 
and  returning  from  the  house  of  God  was  a  common  practice  in  many 
congregations,  during  the  time  of  the  revival, — in  literal  acca 
with  the  lOOth  Psalm,— 

^Entci  bii  |[>te«  with  Mxigi  of  joj ; 
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Old  Lights^  New  Lights^  Separates^  ^c. — At  tlie  period  of  the 
ffreat  attention  to  religious  subjects  about  the  year  1740,  the  re- 
Sgious  part  of  the  community  were  mostly  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, the  New  Lights,  and  the  Old  Lights.  The  New  Lights  were 
active  and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  every  thing  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  their  religious  duty,  and  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Whit- 
field and  others  itinerating  through  the  country,  stirring  up  the 
people  to  reform,  &c.  The  Old  Lights  considered  much  of  their 
zeal  as  wild  fire,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  it.  The  contlbntion 
between  these  two  parties  grew  so  bitter,  that  those  who  were  of 
the  New  Light  party  in  some  instances  withdrew  and  formed 
geparate  churches  from  those  of  the  standing  order.  About  thirty 
separate  congregations  (as  they  were  called)  were  formed  from 
1740  to  1760. 

Although  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  cause  of  genuine 
Christiamty  was  greatly  advanced  throughout  the  land,  by  the  re- 
ligious excitement  of  1740,  yet  in  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some 
instances  a  degree  of  extravagance*  prevailed  which  produced  an 
onlumpy  efiect.  The  following  account  given  of  Mr.  Davenport 
by  Inr.  Trumbull  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  proceedings  of 
some  of  the  separate  preachers  at  this  period 

^  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  Mr.  James  Davenport,  of  Sonthbold, 
on  Long-Island,  who  had  been  esteemed  a  pious,  sound,  and  faithful 
minister,  but  now  became  zealous  beyond  measure ;  made  a  visit  to 
Comiecticut,  and  preached  in  New  Haven,  Branford,  Stonington,  and 
various  other  places ;  and  went  on  as  far  as  Boston.  He  gave  an  unre- 
strained liberty  to  noise  and  outcry,  both  of  distress  and  joy  in  time 
of  dirine  service.  He  promoted  both  with  all  his  might,  raising  his 
voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  together  with  the  most  violent  agitations  of 


*  **  Some  of  them  carried  their  enthatiasm  to  a  greater  extent  than  othtn.  bi 
New-London,  they  carried  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  made  a  large  fire  to  bora 
their  books,  clothea,  and  omamenta,  which  they  called  their  idola ;  and  which  tbejr 
BOW  determined  to  forsake  and  utterly  to  put  away.  This  imaginary  work  of  piety 
and  self-denial  they  undertook  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  brought  their  clothes,  books, 
■•cklaces  and  jewels  together,  in  the  main  street.  They  began  with  burning  their 
erroneous  books  :  dropping  them  one  after  another  into  the  fire,  pronouncing  thcao 
words,  *  If  the  author  of  this  book  died  in  the  same  sentiments  and  faith  in  which 
ho  wrote  it,  as  the  smoke  of  this  pile  ascends,  so  the  smoke  of  his  torment  will  ••- 
eeod  forever  and  ever.  Hallelujah.  Amen.'  But  they  were  prevented  from  bom- 
iog  their  clothes  and  jewels.  John  J^e,  of  Lyme,  told  them  his  idols  were  his  wife 
and  children,  and  that  he  could  not  bum  them ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man :  That  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  idolatry  withoat  a  change  of  heart, 
and  of  the  affections 

How  much  they  held  to  a  miraculous  and  immediate  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  in 
their  performances,  may  appear  by  a  charge  given  to  elder  Paul  Parks,  of  Preston, 
at  his  ordination.  He  was  solemnly  charged  not  to  premeditate,  or  think,  before 
band,  what  he  should  speak  to  the  people  ;  but  to  speak  as  the  Spirit  should  give 
him  utterance.  The  preachers  of  this  denomination  were  laymen,  and  their  oicuna- 
tions  were  of  the  same  sort. 
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body.  With  his  unnatural  and  violent  agitations  of  the  body,  ha  Qui- 
ted  a  strange  singing  tone  which  mightily  tended  to  raise  the  feelisgi 
of  weak  and  undisceming  people,  and  consequently  to  heighten  the 
confusion  among  the  passionate  of  his  hearers.  This  odd,  disagree- 
able tuning  of  the  voice,  in  exercises  of  devotion,  was  caught  by  the 
zealous  exhorters,  and  became  a  characteristic  of  the  separate  preacb- 
ers.  The  whole  sect  were  distinguished  by  this  sanctimonious  tone. 
It  was  Mr.  Davenport^s  manner  when  a  number  had  cried  oat,  and 
there  had  been  great  agitations  of  body,  to  pronounce  them  tokens  of 
divine  favor ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  he  would  declare  those  persons 
who  were  the  subjects  of  those  outcries  and  agitaticms,  to  be  con- 
verted ;  or  that  they  had  come  to  Christ ;  which  were  gross  and  da* 
gerous  errors.  Bodily  agitations  and  outcries  were  no  evidences  of 
grace.  He  was  further,  the  great  encourager,  if  not  the  first  setter 
up  of  public  exhorters,  not  restricting  them  according  to  the  gospel 
rule  of  brotherly  exhortation  ;  but  encouraging  any  who  were  ren- 
ted to  be  lively,  zealous  christians,  to  exhort  publicly  in  full 
blies,  with  ministerial  assurance  and  authority,  though  altogether 
and  unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness.  What  had  still  a 
mischievous  influence  than  all  the  rest,  was  his  undertaking  to 
ine  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  as  to  their  spiritual  state,  and  puUidjr 
to  decide  concerning  them,  whether  they  were  converted  or  uncoo* 
verted.  Some,  whom  he  had  privately  exanuned,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance, men  of  as  much  grace  as  himself,  he  would  in  his  public  pnnrers 
pronounce  unconverted.  Such  as  refused  to  be  examined  by  nnn^ 
were  certain  to  be  denounced,  as  either  unconverted,  or  in  a  very 
doubtful  condition.  Thus,  disorder,  jealousy  and  confusion,  were 
sown  in  the  churches.  He  represented  it  as  a  dreadful  thing  to  hear 
unconverted  ministers  ;  that  their  preaching  was  worse  than  poison ; 
and  he  warned  the  people  against  it. 

His  brethren  remonstrated  against  these  wild  measures,  and  repre- 
sented  to  him,  that  he  must  be  under  the  influence  of  a  wrong  spirit ; 
but  he  persisted  in  his  measures.  At  Charlestown,  in  Massac hudotts, 
he  withdrew  from  the  communion,  on  the  Lord's  day,  pretending  that 
he  had  scruples  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  minister.  The  Boston 
ministers  disapproved  of  his  condtict,  and  rejected  him.  He  was 
complained  of,  and  brought  before  the  general  court  of  Mas8achusett8» 
and  was  dismissed  as  not  bein?  of  a  sound  mind. 

His  conduct  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  people,  and  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  many  errors  which  sprang  up  in  the  churches  abottt 
this  time,  and  to  have  been  instrumental  in  the  separation  which  soon 
took  place  in  several  of  the  churches,  and  gave  great  occasion  of 
scandal  to  the  enemies  of  the  revival.  Every  thing  was  said  reproach- 
ful of  it,  which  its  enemies  could  invent.  By  some  it  was  termed  a 
distemper,  which  affected  the  mind  and  filled  it  with  unnecessary  con- 
cern and  gloominess ;  by  others  it  was  termed  the  work  of  the  devQ ; 
by  others,  quakerism,  enthusiasm,  antinomianism  and  distraction. 
The  zealous  experimental  christians  were  termed  new  Ugkts^  foUow* 
ing  an  ignis  fatuus^  which  would  lead  them  to  destruction. 
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BrainercTs  Mission  to  the  Delaware  Indians, — The  mous  and 
devoted  missionary,  David  Brainerd,  after  having  preached  about 
a  year  to  the  Indians  at  Kaunaumeeky  a  place  m  the  woods  be- 
tween Stockbridge  and  Albany,  without  much  anient  success, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Indians  at  the  forks  of  Delaware,  at  a 
place  called  Crosweeksung,  near  Freehold  in  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
orainerd  labored  here  a  number  of  months  under  many  discour- 
agements, till  at  length  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  remarkable 
success.  In  less  tlian  a  year  he  baptised  seventy-seven  persons* 
of  whom  thirty  were  adults.  They  became  reformed  in  their 
lives,  and  appeared  very  humble  and  devout,  and  united  in  chris- 
tian affection.  The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Brainerd's  journal 
will  show  the  effect  which  followed  his  preaching. 

(Aug.  8th,  1744.)  "  In  the  afleraoon  I  preached  to  the  Indians. 
their  number  was  now  about  sixty-five  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children.  I  discoursed  from  Luke  xiv.  16—23,  and  was  favored  with 
tmeamman  freedom. 

There  was  much  concern  among  them  while  I  was  discoursing 
pid>licly ;  but  afterwards,  when  I  spoke  to  one  and  another  more 
particularly,  whom  I  perceived  under  concern,  the  power  of  God 
seemed  to  descend  upon  the  assembly.  'Like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,' 
and  with  an  astonishing  energy  bore  down  all  before  it. 

I  stood  amazed  at  the  influence  that  seized  the  audience  almost  uni- 
versally, and  could  compare  it  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  a  mighty 
torrent,  that  bears  down  and  sweeps  before  it  whatever  is  in  its  way. 
Afanost  all  persons,  of  all  ages,  were  bowed  down  together,  and 
scarce  one  was  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  this  surprising  opera- 
tion. Old  men  and  women,  who  had  been  drunken  wretches  for 
many  years,  and  some  litde  children,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  appeared  in  distress  for  their  souls,  as  well  as  persons  of  mid- 
dle age.  And  it  was  apparent  these  children  were  not  merely  frighted 
with  seeing  the  general  concern,  but  were  made  sensible  of  their 
danger,  the  badness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  misery  without  Christ. 
The  most  stubborn  hearts  were  now  obliged  to  bow.  A  principal  mux 
among  the  Indians,  who  before  thought  his  state  good,  because  he 
knew  more  than  the  generality  of  the  Indians,  and  who  with  great 
confidence  the  day  before,  told  me, '  He  had  been  a  Christian  more 
than  ten  years,'  was  now  brought  under  solemn  concern  for  his  soul, 
and  wept  bitterly.  Another  man,  considerable  in  years,  who  had 
been  a  murderer,  a  pawwaw^  and  a  notorious  drunkard^  was  likewise 
lironght  now  to  cry  for  mercy  with  many  tears,  and  to  complain  much 
that  he  could  be  no  more  concerned  when  he  saw  his  danger  so  great 

There  were  almost  universally  pra3ring  and  crying  for  mercy  in 
every  part  of  the  house,  and  many  out  of  doors,  and  numbers  could 
neither  go  nor  stand ;  their  concern  was  so  great,  each  for  himself, 
diat  none  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  those  about  them,  but  each 
pfaycd  for  themselves ;  and  were,  to  their  own  apprehension,  as  much 
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retired  as  if  every  one  had  been  by  himself  in  a  desert^  or,  ndi«r, 
they  thought  nothing  about  any  but  themselves,  and  so  were  efwy 
one  praying  apart,  although  all  together. 

It  seemed  to  me  there  was  an  exact  fulfilment  of  that  |HO|^iecj, 
Zech.  xii,  10,  12,  'for  there  was  now  *  A  great  mourning,  like  tibs 
mourning  of  Hadadrimmon ;' — and  each  seemed  to  ^Motirn  apait' 
Methought  this  had  a  near  resemblance  to  the  day  of  God*8  power, 
mentioned  Josh,  x,  14,  for  1  must  say,  I  never  saw  any  day  Hie  ii  in 
all  respects ;  it  was  a  day  wherein  the  Lord  did  much  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  among  tliis  people. 

*'  This  concern  was  most  rational  and  just :  those  who  had  been 
awakened  any  considerable  time,  complained  especially  of  the  bad» 
ness  of  their  hearts ;  those  newly  awakened,  of  the  badness  of  thdr 
lives  and  actions ;  and  all  were  afraid  of  the  anger  of  God ;  and  of  ever- 
lasting misery  as  the  desert  of  their  sins.  Some  of  the  white  peo> 
pie,  who  came  out  of  curiosity  to  '  Hear  what  this  babbler  would  say,* 
to  the  poor  ignorant  Indians,  were  much  awakened,  and  appealed  ts 
be  wounded  with  a  view  of  their  perishing  state. 

Those  who  had  lately  obtained  relief,  were  filled  with  comfat; 
they  appeared  calm,  and  rejoiced  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  some  of  then 
took  their  distressed  friends  by  the  hand,  telling  them  of  the  goodness 
of  Christ,  and  the  comfort  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  him,  and  invited 
them  to  come  and  give  up  their  hearts  to  him.  And  I  could  olMMfve 
some  of  them,  in  the  most  unaffected  manner,  lifting  up  their  eyes  la 
heaven,  as  if  crying  for  mercy,  while  they  saw  the  distress  of  the 
poor  souls  around  them. 

Aug.  9th.  "  In  the  afternoon  I  discoursed  to  them  publicly.  Then 
were  now  present  about  seventy  persons.  I  opened  and  applied  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  and  was  enabled  to  discourse  with  much  plain- 
ness.  There  were  many  tears  among  them  while  I  was  discoursing, 
but  no  considerable  cry :  yet  some  were  much  affected  with  a  few 
words  spoken  from  Matt,  xi,  29,  with  which  I  concluded.  But  while 
I  was  discoursing  near  night  to  two  or  three  of  the  awakened  per- 
sons,  a  Divine  influence  seemed  to  attend  what  was  spoken,  which 
caused  the  persons  to  cry  out  in  anguish  of  soul,  although  I  spoke  not 
a  word  of  terror :  but,  on  the  contrary,  set  before  them  the  fulness  of 
Christ's  merits,  and  his  willingness  to  save  all  that  came  to  hun. 

The  cry  of  these  was  heard  by  others,  who,  though  scattered  be- 
fore, immediately  gathered  round.  I  then  proceeded  in  the  same 
strain  of  gospel  invitation,  till  they  were  all  melted  into  tears  aad 
cries,  except  two  or  three  ;  and  seemed  in  the  greatest  distress  to 
find  and  secure  an  interest  in  the  great  Redeemer. — Some  who  had 
but  little  more  than  a  ruffle  made  in  their  passions  the  day  beforSv 
seemed  now  to  be  deeply  affected,  and  the  concern  in  general  ^ 
peared  near  as  prevalent  as  the  day  before.  There  was  indeed  a 
very  great  mourning  among  them,  and  yet  every  one  seemed  to 
apa^  For  so  ffreat  was  their  concern,  that  almost  every  one 
praying  and  crymg  for  himself,  as  if  none  had  been  near.     GwUmm^ 
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rniaukalumfmh  gtUtummaukahtmmeh^  i.  e.  *Have  mercy  upon  me,  hare 
mercy  upon  me ;'  was  the  common  cry. 

It  was  very  affecting  to  see  the  poor  Indians,  who  the  other  day 
were  yelling  in  their  idolatrous  feasts,  now  crying  to  God  with  such 
importunity,  for  an  interest  in  his  dear  Son  ! 

Shakers, — The  history  of  these  people  has,  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, been  published  by  themselves,  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled 

The  Testimony  of  Christ's  Second  Appearing." 
In  the  introduction  of  tliis  work  we  are  informed,  that  *  a 
few  of  the  French  prophets  came  over  to  England,  about  the  year 
1706.  A  few  of  the  people'  who  became,  it  would  seem,  ulti- 
mately their  followers,  at  jiolton,  and  Manchester,  in  England, 
united  themselves  *  in  a  Society,  under  the  special  ministry  of 
James  and  Jane  Wardley.'  These  persons  were  both  tailors  by 
occupation,  and  of  tlie  sect  of  Quakers  ;  '  but,  receiving  the  spirit 
of  the  French  prophets,  their  testimony,  according  to  what  they 
saw  by  vision  and  revelation  from  God,  was,  that  tlie  second  ap- 
pearing of  Christ  was  at  hand ;  and  that  the  Church  was  rising 
in  her  full  and  transcendant  glory,  which  would  effect  the  final 
downfal  of  Antichrist.*  The  meetings  of  these  people  were  held 
alternately  in  Bolton  and  Manchester,  and  sometimes  in  Mayor- 
town.  1  he  manner  of  public  devotion,  practised  by  them  at  these 
places,  was  the  following : '  Sometimes,  after  assembling  together, 
and  sitting  a  while  in  silent  meditation,  they  were  taken  with  a 
mighty  trembling,  under  which  they  would  express  the  indigna- 
tion of  God  against  all  sin.  At  other  times  tney  were  affected, 
imder  the  power  of  God,  with  a  mighty  shaking ;  and  were  occa- 
sionally exercised  in  singing,  shouting,  or  walking  the  floor,  under 
the  influence  of  spiritual  signs,  shoving  each  other  about,  or  swiftly 
passing  and  repassing  each  other,  like  clouds  agitated  by  a  mighty 
wind.  From  tnese  strange  exercises  the  people  received  the  name 
of  Shakers. 

About  the  year  1770,  we  are  informed,  that 'the  present  testi- 
mony of  salvation  and  eternal  life  was  fully  opened,  according  to 
the  special  gift  and  revelation  of  God,  through  Anne  Lee ;  that 
extraordinary  woman,  who,  at  that  time,  was  received  by  their 
socie^,  as  their  spiritual  Mother.^  This  woman  was  bom  at 
Manchester,  in  England. 

About  the  year  1758  she  joined  herself  to  the  society  of  Sha- 
kers ;  *  and  there,  by  her  perfect  obedience  to  all  that  she  was 
taught,  attained  to  the  full  knowledge  and  experience  of  those  who 
stood  in  the  foremost  light.'  Still,  it  seems, '  finding  in  herself 
the  seeds  or  remains  of  human  depravity,  and  alack  of  the  divine 
nature,  she  was  frequently  in  sucn  extreme  agony  of  soul,  that, 
clinching  her  hands  together,  the  blood  would  flow  through  the 
pores  01  her  skin.'    At  length,  however,  she  received,  by  special 
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and  immediate  revelation  from  God,  the  testimony  of  God  agsinst 
the  whole  corruption  of  man  in  all. 

From  *  the  light  and  power  of  God  which  attended  her  Ministry, 
she  was  received  and  acknowledged,  as  the  first  Motlier  or  sjmp- 
itual  parent,  in  the  line  of  the  female  ;  and  the  second  heir  in  the 
Covenant  of  life,  according  to  the  present  display  of  the  Gospel.* 
This  has  been  her  only  title,  among  her  followers  to  the  present 
day.  To  such  as  addressed  her  by  the  customary  titles,  used  by 
the  world,  she  would  reply,  '  I  am  Anne,  the  Word,^  After  hav- 
ing been  imprisoned  in  England,  and  confined  in  a  mad-house,  she 
set  sail  for  America,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  with  a  number  of  her 
followers ;  particularly  Abraham  Stanley  her  husband,  William 
Lee  her  brother,  James  Whitaker,  and  John  Hocknell ;  and  arri- 
ved at  New- York  the  following  August.  During  the  voyage  the 
ship  sprang  a  leak.  When  the  seamen  were  nearly  wearied  out, 
Mother  and  her  companions  put  their  hands  to  tiie  pumps,  and 
thus  prevented  the  ship  from  sinking.  From  tliis  circumstance 
plain  mtimations  are  given,  that  their  working  at  the  pumps  was 
something  supernatural.  Motlier  remained  in  New-\  (nrk,  as  we 
are  informed,  almost  two  years.  She  then  went  to  Albany,  and 
thence,  in  the  following  September,  to  Nisqueuna.  In  1781  she 
began  a  progress  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  paiticu- 
larTy  of  New-England,  which  lastecl,  we  are  told,  about  two  years 
andfour  months.* 

She  died  at  Nisqueuna  in  1784.  The  following,  taken  from  a 
poem  entitled  a '  Memorial  to  mother  Anne,'  in  a  Shakerwork,  will 
senre  to  show  in  what  light  she  is  viewed  by  her  followers. 

**  Let  names,  and  sects  and  parties,  no  longer  be  reYer*d, 
Since  in  the  name  of  mother,  salvation  hath  appeared  : 
Appointed  by  kind  Heaven  the  Saviour  to  reveal^ 
Her  doctrine  is  con6rmed  with  an  eternal  seal. 

At  Manchester,  in  England,  this  burning  truth  besran. 
When  Christ  made  his  appearance  in  blessed  Mother  Ann ; 
A  few  at  first  received  it  and  did  their  lust  forsake, 
And  soon  their  testimony  brought  on  a  mighty  shake. 

For  Mother's  safe  protection,  good  an^jrels  flew  before. 
Towards  the  land  of  promise,  Columbia's  happy  shore ; 
Hail  thou  victorious  Gospel,  and  that  auspicMos  day, 
When  Mother  safely  landed  m  North  America. 

About  four  years  she  laborM  with  the  attentive  throng, 
While  all  their  sins  they  open'd  and  righted  ev*iy  wrong. 
At  length  she  closed  her  Isbors  and  vanished  oat  of  sight. 
And  left  her  faithful  children  increasing  in  the  light. 

How  much  they  are  mistaken  who  think  that  Mother's  dead. 
When  through  te  ministrations  so  many  souls  are  fed ! 
In  union  with  the  Father,  she  is  the  second  Eve, 
Dispensing  full  tdvation  to  all  who  do  believe." 

♦  Dr.  Dwigfat's  Travels,  3d.  vol 
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The  leading  characteristic  in  the  worship  of  this  people,  is  their 
dancing.  TMs  they  describe  as  the  involuntary  result  of  the  exhila- 
rating and  overpowering  delight  received  through  the  outpooring  of 
divine  grace  upon  their  hearts.  The  evolutions  and  changes  in  the 
dance,  by  constant  practice,  become  as  precisely  correct  as  the  ma- 
nosuvres  of  a  regiment  of  experienced  soldiers  ;  it  becomes  in  fact  a 
mechanical  movement.  No  one  ever  makes  a  mistake,  or  throws  the 
rank  in  disorder  from  inattention  or  inexperience ;  but  every  thing  is 
conducted  in  the  most  exact  order,  as  if  every  step  and  movement  of 
the  body  was  directed  by  a  gauge  and  rule.  Dances  are  sometimes 
held  in  privates  houses,  when  variations  are  frequently  introduced. 
On  some  occasions  it  is  said  their  movements  are  so  rapid  that  the  eye 
can  scarce  follow  or  keep  pace  with  their  swift  motions. 

The  principal  doctrines  of  the  Shakers  are  a  belief  in  the  second 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  person  of  the  holy  mother.  They  admit 
of  but  two  persons  in  the  Godhead,  God  the  Father,  and  God  the 
Mother,  which  they  say  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  being 
male  and  female.  To  redeem  the  depraved  race  of  man,  they  be- 
lieve that  it  became  necessary  for  God  to  take  upon  him  the  real  char- 
acter of  human  nature  as  it  is,  male  and  female,  and  that  his  first  ap> 
pearance  was  in  the  person  of  man,  and  the  second  in  the  person  of 
woman,  whereby  the  work  of  redemption  was  finished  and  completed. 
The  confusion  and  wickedness  that  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
during  the  long  period  which  preceded  and  followed  the  reformation^ 
they  ascribe  to  the  work  of  redemption  not  being  completed  in 
Christ's  first  appearance,  it  being  the  necessary  period  that  must  in- 
tervene between  the  making  and  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Christ, 
that  he  would  establish  his  law  of  righteousness  on  earth.  They 
believe  in  perfect  holiness,  and  insist  that  salvation  from  sin  here  is 
necessary  to  salvation  from  misery  hereafter.  They  regard  the  Bible 
as  a  testimony  of  Christ's  first  appearance,  but  deny  that  it  contains 
the  word  of  God,  or  of  life,  as  they  consider  a  belief  in  the  second 
appearance  of  Christ,  or  in  the  spiritual  character  and  mission  of  the 
holy  mother,  as  indispensable  to  salvation. 

Religious  State,  ^c,  of  New  York, — ^The  following  account 
of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  province  of  New  York,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolutionary  war,  is  taken  from  Smith's  History, 
first  published  in  1767. 

*'  The  principal  distinctions  among  us,  are  the  episcopalians,  and 
the  Dutch  and  English  presbyterians ;  the  two  last,  together  with  all 
the  other  prot^stants  in  the  colony,  are  sometimes  (perhaps  here  im- 
properly) called  by  the  general  name  of  dissenters ;  and,  compared 
to  them, -the  episcopalians  are,  I  believe,  scarce  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  fifteen.  Hence  partly  arises  the  general  discontent  on  account 
of  the  ministry  acts ;  not  so  much  that  the  provision  made  by  them  is 
engrossed  by  the  minor  sect,  as  because  the  body  of  the  people,  are 
for  an  equal,  universal,  toleration  of  protestanto,  and  utterly  averse  to 
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any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  dissenters,  though 
fearless  of  each  other,  are  all  jealous  of  the  episcopal  party,  hemg 
apprehensive  that  the  countenance  they  may  haye  from  home,  wiu 
foment  a  lust  for  dominion,  and  enable  them,  in  process  of  time,  to 
subjugate  and  oppress  their  fellow  subjects.  The  violent  measures  of 
some  of  our  govemours  have  given  an  alarm  to  their  fears,  and  if  ever 
any  other  gentleman,  who  may  be  honoured  with  the  chief  conunand 
of  the  province,  begins  to  divert  himself,  by  retrenching  the  privileges 
and  immunities  they  now  enjoy,  the  confusion  of  the  province  will  be 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  his  folly.  For  though  his  majes^ 
has  no  other  subjects  upon  whose  loyalty  he  can  more  firmly  depend 
yet  an  abhorrence  of  persecution,  under  any  of  its  appearances,  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  people  of  this  plantation ;  that  as  long  as  they 
continue  their  numbers  and  interest  in  the  assembly,  no  attempt  will 
probably  be  made  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  without  endangering 
the  public  repose. 

All  the  Low  Dutch  congregations,  in  this  and  the  province  of  New 
Jersey,  worship  after  the  manner  of  the  reformed  church  in  the  Uni* 
ted  Provinces.  With  respect  to  government,  they  are  in  principle 
presbyterians ;  but  yet  hold  themselves  in  subordination  to  the  clanb 
of  Amsterdam,  who  sometimes  permit,  and  at  other  times  refuse,  them 
the  powers  of  ordination.  Some  of  their  ministers  consider  such  a 
subjection  as  anti-constitutional,  and  hence,  in  several  of  their  late 
annual  conventions,  at  New  York,  called  the  Coetus,  some  debates 
have  arisen  among  them ;  the  majority  being  inclined  to  erect  a  classis, 
or  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  here,  for  the  government  of  their  churche;v. 
Those  of  their  ministers,  who  are  natives  of  Europe,  are,  in  general, 
averse  to  the  project.  The  expense  attending  the  ordination  of  their 
candidates,  in  Holland,  and  the  reference  of  their  disputes  to  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam,  is  very  considerable. 

As  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  they  are  missionaries  of  the  English 
society  for  *  propagating  the  gospel,  and  ordinarily  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  who,  having  a  commission  from  the  king  to  exer* 
cise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  commonly  appoints  a  clergyman  here 
for  his  commissary.  The  ministers  are  called  by  the  particular 
churches,  and  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  their  audi- 
tors and  the  society's  annual  allowance,  there  being  no  law  for  tithes. 

The  English  presbyterians  are  very  numerous.  Those  inhabiting 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  three  Delaware  coun- 
ties, are  regularly  formed,  after  the  manner  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
into  consistories  or  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  will 
probably  soon  join  in  erecting  a  general  assembly.  The  clergy  are 
ordained  by  their  fellows,  and  maintained  by  their  respective  congre- 
gations. 1  except  those  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  whose  sub* 
sistance  is  paid  by  the  society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christiaa 
knowledge.  None  of  the  presbyterian  churches  in  this  province  are 
incorporated,  as  is  the  case  of  many  in  New  Jersey.  Their  judica- 
tories are  upon  a  very  proper  establishment,  for  they  have  no  au- 
thority by  legal  sanctions  to  enforce  their  decrees.    Nor  indeed  is 
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any  religious  sect,  amongst  us,  legally  invested  with  powers  prajndi* 
cial  to  the  commou  privileges  of  the  rest.  The  dominion  of  all  our 
clergy  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  merely  spiritual.  The  episcopalians, 
however,  sometimes  pretend,  that  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in 
South  Britain  extends  here ;  but  the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters  are 
averse  to  the  doctrine. 

The  clergy  of  this  province  are,  in  general,  but  indifferently  sup- 
ported :  it  is  true  they  live  easily,  but  few  of  them  leave  any  thing  to 
their  children.  The  episcopal  missionaries,  for  enlarging  me  sphere 
of  their  secular  business,  not  many  years  ago,  attempted,  by  a  petition 
to  the  late  Governor  Clinton,  to  engross  the  privilege  of  solemnizing 
all  marriages.  A  great  clamor  ensued  and  the  attempt  was  abortive. 
Before  that  time  the  ceremony  was  even  performed  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  judges  at  law  have  determined  such  marriages  to  be 
legal.  The  Governor's  licenses  now  run  to  *  all  protestant  ministers 
of  the  gospel.'" 

Jemima  Wilkinson. — ^This  founder  of  a  small  religious  sect, 
was  bom  in  Cumberland  in  Rhode  Island,  about  the  year  1753, 
and  was  educated  among  the  Friends.  Recovering  from  an  appa- 
rent suspension  of  life  which  she  experienced  when  about  23  years 
of  age,  durinff  a  fit  of  sickness,  she  gave  out  that  she  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  claimed  to  be  invested  with  divine  at^ 
tributes  and  authority  to  instruct  mankind  in  religion.  It  is  also 
said  she  pretended  to  foretell  future  events,  to  discern  the  secrets 
of  the  heart,  and  to  have  the  power  of  healing  diseases ;  and  if 
any  person  who  made  application  to  her,  was  not  healed,  she  at- 
tributed it  to  a  want  of  laith. 

She  professed  to  be  able  to  work  miracles,  and  offered  to  de- 
monstrate it  by  walking  on  the  water.  Accordingly  a  frame  was 
constructed  for  the  purpose  on  the  banlcs  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  At  the  appointed  time,  having  approached 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  lake  shore,  «he  alighted  from 
an  elegant  carriage,  and  the  road  being  strewed  by  her  followers 
with  white  handkerchiefs,  she  walked  to  the  platform,  and  having 
announced  her  intention  of  walking  across  the  lake  on  the  water, 
she  stepped  ankle  deep  into  the  clear  element,  when  suddenly 
pausing,  she  addressed  the  multitude ;  inquiring  whether  or  not, 
ihey  had  faith  that  she  could  pass  over ;  for  if  otherwise,  she 
could  not.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  she  returned  to 
her  carriage,  declaring,  as  they  believed  in  her  power,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  display  it.  Jemima,  or  the  "  Universal  Friend,**  as 
she  was  called,  was  rather  illiterate,  but  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  possessed  of  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  had,  as  it  is 
said,  "  the  Bible  at  her  tongue's  end. '  Her  followers  emigrated 
to  Western  New  York  about  1790.    Jemima  settled  on  a  tract 

32* 
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ciDed  JeniBaleni,  near  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  where  the  died  io  1619 : 
«  few  of  her  foUowen  still  r 


JfsUjUa*  u  kit  Pent^cal  RtAet. 

The  aboTe  is  a  representation  of  Robert  Mathews,  or  as  he  is 
usnally  called,  Matthiaa,  as  he  appeared  when  brought  into  the 
Police  Office  in  New  York.  He  was  covered  with  an  olive  cloak 
of  exceeding  fine  broadcloth,  lined  and  faced  with  silk  velTct. 
Underneath  he  had  a  browTi  frock  coat  with  silver  atan  on  the 
breast,  he  had  a  rule  in  his  ncht  hand  and  a  two-edged  sword  in 
his  left.  The  cocked  hat  wnich  he  occasionally  put  on,  was  a 
triangular  black  beaver,  trimmed  with  green,  and  tne  rear  an^ 
was  surmgunicd  by  the  golden  symbol  of  glory.  With  his  lw(v 
edged  sword,  Matthias  said  he  was  to  destroy  the  Gentiles,  as 
Gideon  did  the  Midianiles.  With  his  six  feet  rule,  he  wu  to 
measure  the  New  Jerusalem  and  divide  it  into  lots  for  those  wiio 
believed  on  him,  &c. 

Tliis  religious  enthusiast,  or  impostor,  was  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington county,  N,  Y.,  and  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  He  was  a. 
carpenter  by  trade,  and  worked  for  a  time  in  tliat  business  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

•■  oparWtd  Bpon  h<i  m 
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taapriaooed  fbr  preaehing  lb  the  ■treeta,  bf  meuis  of  whieh  rtotoo*  ammmbingm  wen  dnwn  lo- 
cesher.  He  uudo«bt«dly  met  wiib  liule  succetM  at  flnit ;  but  it  appean  tiMt  in  tbo  aatanua  of 
1032  he  had  ingratiated  hiowdf  into  the  fhvour  of  a  number  of  indivMoala,  among  whom  tvcn 
three  of  the  most  wuoUby  and  rcopeeuble  mercbanu  of  IVwrl  mroei.  lie  repreaeoted  hiOHwlf  to 
tiiera  to  be  the  Spirit  of  Truth  whieh  had  disappeared  fh«ii  the  earth  at  the  death  of  lllatthiaa 
MaiMioiied  In  the  New  Teotament ;  that  tlie  spirit  of  Jemis  Chrial  entered  Into  that  Matlhiaa.  whoa 
ko  mow  represented,  having  ariacu  again  frcnn  the  dead.  He  pretimded  to  powacas  the  spirit  of 
Jaans  of  Naiareth,  and  tliat  he  now  at  this  second  ap|iearance  of  tiie  spirit,  waa  the  FMbor,  and 
had  power  lo  do  all  things,  forgiving  sins,  and  comntonicatiug  the  Holy  Gtooat  to  siKh  as  b'eiieva 
on  hiro.  And  what  was  most  astonishing  and  unparalleled,  tiiese  men  who  were  belbre  profe^ 
•on  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  blind  enough  to  believe  and  cmilide  in  all  he  impooed  on  them. 
80  completely  did  he  suececd  in  deluding  tiiewe  men  and  in  impressing  tlssm  with  the  belief  thai 
ba  was  actually  a  high  priest  of  the  order  of  the  mystenoua  Melchisedelt,  upon  a  dlTine  mharion  to 
ctabiish  the  kingdom  of  God  U|)ou  the  earth,  that  he  obtaimNl  entire  eoiurol  over  them,  ami  their 


**  In  August,  18X1,  two  of  his  IHfnds,  and  proselyteo,  Messm.  Ftarson  and  Folger,  were  reaidlnf 
nt  fling  fling,  Westchester  Co.  Thither  about  that  time  Matiliiaa  repaired  and  took  up  bio  reil- 
donee  with  Mr.  Folger  and  tamily.  AAer  the  lapse  of  a  week,  Matthias  came  to  the  coneluston 
lliat  his  dwelling  plsce  did  not  correspond  with  his  character,  and  accordingly  apggesled  to  Fol- 

Cir  and  Pieraon  that  it  was  their  duty  to  lure  him  a  liouse  which  he  might  conseerate  entirely  10 
mseif.  lo  this  be  was  accommodated,  an  it  appears  without  hesitation,  and  indeed  with  the  ao* 
knowledgment  that  the  roqoesi  was  reasonable.  More  reasonable  and  proper  howeirer  did  it  soon 
•ppear  to  Mattliiaa'  mind,  that  his  habitation  should  not  be  subject  to  worldly  iiiieresu  or  infldai 
Intrusion  ;  and  accordingly  presumed  to  require  of  his  two  oltedieiit  fbllowers  the  purchase  of  n 
bonaa  lo  be  exclusively  hlo  own !  With  this  request,  they  agreed  to  comply.  Beibre  it  was  accom- 
plished howerer,  Matthias  manilhstcd  suine  new  attribute  of  his  character,  and  aceomponied  tho 
tvTelallon  by  an  eflbrt  to  make  Folger  believe  that  tlie  hooae  in  which  Im  then  resided  at  fling 
Sing,  and  had  purchased  nonielime  previous  for  the  use  of  himself  and  fhmily,  waa  purchaaed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  for  him,  Matthias ;  Folger  having  been  the  Instrument  under 
the  faiiluenee  of  that  flpirit  for  ttiat  purpose !  ito  nmiplete  was  Matthias'  control,  tluit  Folger  b^ 
Uered  even  this '.  And  liaving  resiiled  with  Messrs.  Folger  and  Pieraon  about  two  months,  he  took 
tkia  house  thim  miraeuiooaly  purchased  into  his  own  especial  charge.  Matthias  than  requited 
Iheoe  gentlemen  to  give  him  an  accowit  of  their  property ;  and  having  obtained  tide  statomeiit 
wliieh  exhibited  their  easy  circompianoec,  lie  re«|utred  them  both  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  su^ 
port  him,  assuring  them  they  should  receive  the  continued  bies»iiig  of  God  bv  so  doing.  ThU 
•f  rsement  was  acoordingly  entered  into,  and  Matthias  enjoyed  the  fhll  bmrflis  of  It,  until  tho 
■nnth  of  March  last,  when  Mr.  Folger  became  bankrupt.  The  wants  of  tliis  Impostor  were  su|^ 
fliod  howerer  by  l*ierM>ii  who  resided  with  him  at  fling  Sing,  until  August  laat,  when  Mr.  Pieraan 
died.    Thia  event  took  place  undor  very  suspicious  clrcuiasiances.** 

In  April,  1835,  Matthews  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Pierson,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  In  Stone's  account  of 
*  Matthias  and  liis  impostures,  the  author  states  "  there  are  various 
reasons  which  compel  us  to  believe  that  he  is  labouring  under 
monomania,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  superinduced  by  religious 
fanaticism  and  phrenzy.  Still  he  has  not  been  without  *  method 
in  his  madness ;'  and  it  seems  clear  to  the  writer,  that  with  a  tinge 
of  insanity,  he  is  also  much  of  a  knave,  and  probably  a  dupe  like- 
wise in  part  to  his  own  imposture." 

Mormons, — Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Morraonism,  was  bom,  it 
appears,  in  Royalton,  Vermont,  and  removed  to  Manchester,  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1820,  at  an  early  age,  with  his  parents, 
who  were  in  quite  humble  circumstances.  He  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  laborer  by  persons  in  Palmyra,  and  was  generally  consid- 
ered by  them  as  a  lazy,  lounging  sort  of  a  boy ;  his  education  and 
natural  abilities  rather  below  mediocrity.  Smith  and  his  father  were, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  many  respectable  persons  in  Pal- 
myra, persons  of  doubtful  character,  addicted  to  disreputable  hab- 
its, and  quite  superstitious,  believing  in  the  existence  of  witch- 
craft, Slc,  They  procured  a  mineral  rod  and  made  a  business  of  dig- 
S'ng  in  various  places  for  money.  Smith  says,  that  when  digging  he 
L8  seen  the  pot  or  chest  which  contained  the  money,  but  was  never 
fortunate  enough  to  get  it  into  his  hands.    He  placed  a  singular  wn 
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of  a  stone  in  bis  hat,  and  by  the  light  of  it,  pretended  to  mmke  many 
wonderful  discoveries  of  gold,  silver  and  other  treasures  deposited  in 
the  earth.  Smith  commenced  his  career  as  the  founder  of  the  neir 
sect,  when  about  the  age  of  18  or  19  years ;  he  appointed  a  namber 
of  meetings  in  Palmyra,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  divine  rere- 
lations  which  he  said  were  made  to  him.  He  was  not  able,  faowevery 
to  produce  any  excitement  in  the  village ;  hardly  any  person  would 
take  the  trouble  to  hear  him  speak.  Smith  not  having  the  means  to 
print  his  revelations,  applied  to  Mr.  Crane  of  the  Society  of  Frieiidi» 
and  told  him  that  he  was  moved  by  the  spirit  to  call  upon  him  for  as* 
sistance.  Mr.  C.  told  him  to  go  to  work,  or  he  would  get  into  tlie 
States'  Prison.  Smith  had  better  success  with  Martin  Harris,  as 
industrious  and  thrifty  farmer  in  Palmyra,  who  was  worth  about  tea 
thousand  dollars,  who  became  one  of  his  leading  disciples.  By  the 
assistance  of  Harris,  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Mormon  Bible  (so 
called)  were  published  at  an  expense  of  about  three  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  .possible  that  Harris  might  have  advanced  this  money  with  the 
expectation  of  making  a  profitable  speculation,  as  a  great  sale  for  the 
book  was  anticipated.  This  book  is  a  duodecimo  volume,  cootainiiig 
590  pages,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  weakest  productions  ever 
attempted  to  be  palmed  off  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  book  is  mosdy 
a  blind  mass  of  words,  interwoven  with  scriptural  language  and  qoota- 
tions,  without  much  of  a  leading  plan  or  design.  It  is,  in  fact,  jnst 
such  a  book  as  might  be  expected  from  a  person  of  Smith's  abilities 
and  turn  of  mind.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page : 

**  Tmi  Book  or  Mobmoiv  :  an  accodpt  writtsn  bt  thb  hard  or  1Iobii<»,  vpov  yiATB 

TAKKN  rROM  THK   PLATSS  OP  NSPHI." 


**  Wh«>rerore  it  Is  an  abridgnieni  of  the  record  of  the  people  of  Nepid,  and  alao  of  iko 
Ilea;  written  to  the  Lanianites,  which  are  a  remnant  of  the  hoaae  of  Inrael,  and  aloo  lolka  Jaw 
and  Gentile,  written  by  wuy  of  commandment,  and  also  by  the  spirit  of  Propbeay  and  Rovalalioa. 
Written  and  waled  ap  and  hid  op  to  the  Lord  that  they  may  not  be  destroyed,  to  come  talk  hf  ^ 
giA  and  power  of  God  unto  the  interpretation  thereor.  Moled  by  the  hand  of  Moroni  mmA  hid  i^  ma 
the  Lord  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  of  the  Gentile :  the  interpretatioQ  Uwreofhr  iki 
gift  of  God.  an  abridgment  taken  (torn  the  book  of  Ether.  Also,  which  ia  a  Reooid  of  Um  f 
of  Jared.  which  were  scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  confounded  the  lanfoafe  of  tlie  people 
tbey  were  building  a  tower  to  fet  to  Heaven,  which  is  to  shew  nnio  the  remnant  of  the  tat 
Israel  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  unto  their  fathers,  and  that  they  n»y  know  that 
nanta  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they  are  not  cast  oflTforeTer ;  and  also  to  the  conrincinf  oCUm  Jawani 
Gentile  that  Jssus  Is  the  Chrisit,  the  Etermal  God,  manifesting  Himself  unto  all  natiooa.  And 
DOW  if  there  are  (kults  it  be  the  mistake  of  men,  wherefore  condemn  iMit  the  thiiiga  oC  God  Ikai  yv 
may  be  found  spotless  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.*^ 

**  By  Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  Author  and  Proprietor,  Palmyra.    Primed  by  B.  B.  Chwidta,  ftr  te 
AiUbor,  1830." 

At  the  close  of  the  book  is  "  thetestimony  of  three  witnesses,**  nz: 
Oliver  Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris,  in  which  they 
state  unto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues  and  people,  that  they  have 
seen  the  plates  containing  the  record,  and  the  engravings  uponthem^ 
dtc.  On  the  last  page  is  contained  the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 


**  Be  it  known  onto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongnes  and  pec^Ie  unto  wbom  tkie  book  akaO 
that  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  the  Author  and  Proprietor  of  this  work,  hath  shewed  onto  us  the  ptaceaar 
which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the  appearance  of  gold  ;  and  aa  many  of  the  IcnTee  as  tkesaii 
Smith  has  tranalated  we  did  handle  with  our  hands,  and  we  also  saw  the  eograTiuys  tkcteof.  aB  af 
which  has  the  appearance  of  ancient  work  and  of  curious  workmanship.  Aim  diis  we  hear  rBoocd, 
with  words  of  aobemeee,  that  the  aaid  Smith  haa  shewn  unio  ua,  far  we  have  eeaa  and  BBrro 
•ndknowofaanrety  tkatUieaaid  SmiUi  kaagoc  the  plateaof  wkiekweknTeepokM.    And  wt 
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ghrtonr  BUiM  onto  Um  world  that  whieh  wb  1mt«  neen  and  wb  lie  nol,  God  boariiig  witaeos  of 
It.  ChriaUan  WhitaMr,  Jacob  Wl&iUDer,  Peter  Whiimar,  Jr.,  John  Whiuner,  Hiram  Pago,  Jooapb 
*!,  Sanior,  Ilyram  Sinitli,  Samael  il.Sauth." 


Smith,  in  the  Preface  of  the  book,  states  that  the  plates  of  which 
have  been  spoken  were  found  "  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  On- 
tario county,  New  York.**  It  is  stated  by  persons  in  Palm}Ta,  that 
when  Smith  exhibited  these  plates  to  his  followers,  they  were  done 
op  in  a  canvas  bag,  that  if  they  uncovered  them,  the  Almighty  would 
aUrike  them  dead.  It  is  said  that  no  one  but  Smith  could  read  what 
was  engraved  upon  them ;  he  was  enabled  to  do  it  by  looking  through 
a  peculiar  kind  of  spectacles  found  buried  with  the  plates.  Sooii  afler 
the  publication  of  the  Mormon  Bible,  one  Parley  B.  Pratt,  a  resident 
of  Lorrain  county,  Ohio,  happening  to  pass  through  Palmyra,  on  the 
canal,  hearing  of  the  new  religion,  called  on  the  prophet  and  was  soon 
converted.  Pratt  was  intimate  with  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  very  popular 
preacher  of  the  denomination  called  *'  Reformers'*  or  '*  Disciples.** 
About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Pratt  at  Manchester,  it  appeara 
that  the  Smiths  were  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  Western  country, 
imder  the  command  of  Cowdery,  in  order  to  ccmvert  the  Indians  or 
Lamanites,  as  they  called  them.  In  October,  1830,  this  mission,  con- 
aiating  of  Cowdery,  Pratt,  Peterson  and  Whitmer,  arrived  at  Mentor, 
Ohio,  the  residence  of  Rigdon,  well  supplied  with  the  new  Bibles. 
Near  this  place,  in  Kirkland,  there  were  a  few  families  belonging  to 
Rigdon's  congregation,  who  became  considerably  fanatical  and  were 
daily  looking  for  some  wonderful  event,  to  take  place  in  the  world. 
Seventeen  of  these  persons  readily  believed  in  Mormonism  and  were 
all  re-immersed,  in  one  night,  by  Cowdery.  By  the  conversion  of 
Rigdon,  soon  after,  Mormonism  received  a  powerful  impetus,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  converts  were  speedily  added.  Rigdon  visited 
Smith  at  Palmyra,  where  he  tarried  about  two  months,  receiving  reve* 
lations,  preaching,  dtc.  He  then  returned  to  Kirkland,  Ohio,  and  waa 
followed  a  few  days  after  by  the  prophet  Smith  and  his  connections. 
Thus  from  a  state  of  almost  beggary,  the  family  of  Smith  were  fur- 
nished with  the  '*  fat  of  the  land"  by  their  disciples,  many  of  whom 
were  wealthy.  In  1833,  the  number  of  Mormons  amounted  to  1200. 
A  Mormon  temple  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  They  also 
aet  up  a  bank  and  commenced  mercantile  operations ;  most  of  them 
removed  to  Missouri,  where  many  outrages  were  perpetrated  against 
them ;  they  raised  an  armed  force  to  ^'  drive  off  the  infidels.**  They 
were,  however,  obliged  to  leave  that  State.  By  the  last  accounts, 
they  were  establishing  themselves  at  Nauvoo,  111. 
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EVENTS  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Stamp  Acty  ^c. — ^The  immediate  cause  of  the  rerolutioa  wUdi 
ended  in  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  was  the  atten^ 
of  the  British  p^liament  to  keep  the  colonies  aiid  all  their  inter* 
ests  in  subjection  to  those  of  ttie  mother  country.  As  eailjras 
1750  an  act  was  passed  in  parUament  to  prevent  the  erectioa  of 
any  mill  in  the  colonies  for  slitting  or  rolhng  iron,  or  any  T^atnx 
forge,  or  furnace  for  making  steel.  The  purpose  of  the  Bi^in 
government  was  to  check  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  cokh 
nies,  and  to  compel  them  to  export  their  iron,  and  impoit  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  In  1765,  the  British  parliamcnl 
in  order  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  colonies,  passed  toe  famoos 
Stamp  Act.  This  act  required,  that  all  paper  and  paiGhmettl 
used  m  the  transaction  of  business,  should  be  stamped,  for  vrbkk 
a  duty  should  be  paid,  and  all  writing  on  unstamped  materials  was 
declared  null  and  void.  Wlien  the  news  of  the  stamp  apt  reached 
America,  it  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  a  detamiH 
nalk)n  to  oppose  its  execution. 

In  the  month  of  August  1765,  "  the  spirit  of  opposition  fairoke  foA 
in  tumult  and  disorder.  New  modes  of  expressing  resentment  agsmsl 
the  stamp-act,  and  all  its  abettors,  began  to  display  themselTea  a  tbi 
several  colonies.  They  began  in  Boston,  where  the  inhabitants  nlO 
this  time  bad  been  more  orderly  and  peaceable  than  in  several  of  the 
other  colonies.  Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  mondi, 
there  appeared  on  the  limb  of  a  large  tree  in  the  most  public  sUcel 
toward  the  entrance  of  the  toi^-n,  two  uncommon  effigies :  by  the  la^ 
bels,  it  appeared  that  one  was  designed  to  represent  the  stamp  master, 
the  other  was  a  jack-boot,  with  a  head  and  horns  peeping  out  ai  the 
top.  The  report  of  them  instantly  spread,  and  great  numbers  both 
from  town  and  country  collected  to  view  them.  A  spirit  of  enthmt- 
asm  spread  almost  instantaneously  among  the  multitude.  No  sooner 
was  it  evening,  than  the  images  were  cut  down  and  carried  in  funeiil 
procession,  while  the  populace  shouted, '  Liberty  and  property  Ua* 
ever,  and  no  stamps.'  They  took  their  route  to  a  new  buildmg  of 
Mr.  Oliver's,  which  they  imagined  he  had  erected  for  a  stamp  office. 
This  they  soon  demolished.  Hence  they  proceeded  to  his  dwelling 
house  in  the  front  of  which  they  beheaded  his  effigy,  and  broke  Ins 
windows.  Af^er  burning  his  effigy,  on  Fort  Hill,  they  returned  to  Ids 
house,  broke  into  the  lower  part  of  it,  destroyed  his  furniture,  and  did 
further  injuries  to  it. 

About  twelve  days  after,  the  ttunnlt  and  outrase  beraine  farlnore  ewmaoua  aad  aboai* 
ing.  A  numeroQS  mob  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Storer,  demity  repateroT  dM 
oooxt  of  Adffliialty,  and  after  breaking  his  windows,  forced  into  his  avdling  hooaa,  da- 
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mtajrtd  the  IwokB  and  files  belonging  to  said  court,  and  rained  the  principal  part  of  his 
Ibniiture.  Thence  they  proceedcnl  to  the  boii8e  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hollowell,  coraptroller 
of  the  customs  for  Boston,  and  besides  committing  similar  excesses,  they  dnmk  and  de- 
stroyed the  liquors  in  his  cellars,  rub^jed  him  of  wearing  apparel,  and  of  more  than  thirty 
pounds  sterling  in  money.  Many  by  this  time  were  heated  with  liquor,  and  the  number 
of  the  vaob  was  greatly  increased ;  it  became  therefore  more  riotous  and  prepared  for 
erery  mischief.  These  madmen  determined  now  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  Mr.  Hutch- 
iaioii,  the  lieutenant>govemor  of  the  province.  After  all  his  efforts  to  save  hinMclf,  he 
was  driven  with  his  family  from  his  house,  and  the  rioters  carried  off  all  bis  plate,  faniily 
pictures,  household  furniture  of  all  kinds,  bis  own,  his  children's  and  servant's  wearing 
^^Mrel,  and  robbed  him  of  above  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  house  was  so  de- 
■tioyed  that  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  and  floors  remained.  The  mob  scattered  and  de- 
stroyed all  his  manuscripts  and  other  papers,  which  he  had  been  collecting  for  more  than 
thhty  years.  Many  public  papers,  which  were  in  his  custody,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Tlie  damage  was  irreparable,  not  onlv  to  him,  but  to  the  public.  Never  had  there  before 
been  such  an  outrage  m  New-England.  The  town  of  Boston  condemned  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, and  all  sober  people  viewed  it  with  grief  and  abhorrence.  A  small  number  of 
the  lowest  of  the  mob  were  taken  up  and  committed,  but  they  broke  jail,  or  otherwise  es- 
caped all  punishment. 

These  lawless  proceedings  were  not  confined  to  Boston.  The 
▼ery  next  day  similar  outrages  were  committed  at  Newport  in  Rhode- 
Island.  The  people  exhibited  three  effigies,  representing  Messieurs 
Howard,  Mofiatt,  and  Johnson,  in  a  cart  with  halters  about  their  necks : 
after  hanging  them  for  some  time,  they  cut  them  down  and  burnt 
them  amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants.  The  day 
following,  the  inhabitants  collected  at  the  house  of  Martin  Howard, 
an  attorney,  who  had  been  writing  in  defence  of  the  right  of  pailia- 
mmi  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  destroyed  every  thing  in  it,  and  left  the 
house  but  a  mere  shell.  They  then  made  a  similar  visit  to  Dr.  Mof- 
latt's,  who  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  parliamentary  rights. 
The  Doctor  not  only  lost  his  property,  but  was  obliged  to  make  his 
eacape  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  Johnson  made  his  peace  with  the 
people  by  a  resignation  of  his  office. 

In  Connecticut  no  such  violences  were  committed.  Mr.  IngersoU 
was  burnt  in  effigy  in  several  towns  in  the  month'  of  August,  and  on 
the  19th  of  September  a  large  body  of  people,  to  the  amount  of  a 
thonsand,  assembled,  and  overtaking  Mr.  IngersoU  on  the  road 
to  Hartford,  whither  he  was  going  to  meet  the  assembly  of  the 
colony,  they  obliged  him  publicly  to  resign  his  office  of  distributor  of 
stamps,  in  the  Great-street,  at  \Vethersfield,  and  to  give  '  liberty  and 
property*  with  three  cheers.  This  was  followed  with  the  loud  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  A  man  then  took  him  by  the  hand  and  told 
him  he  was  now  restored  to  their  former  friendship.  The  people 
were  all  undisguised  and  well  dressed,  headed  by  offioers  of  the  mi* 
litia,  in  scarlet,  with  laced  hats.  They  had  marched,  some  twenty 
and  some  thirty  miles,  in  three  divisions,  through  the  country  in  the 
most  orderly  manner,  and  made  a  junction  at  Wethersfield.  From 
Wethersfield  they  proceeded  to  Hartford,  where  the  general  assembly 
was  sitting ;  and  forming  four  abreast,  preceded  by  three  trumpeters 
sounding,  they  marched  round  the  court-house.  Then  forming  in  a 
aemi-circle,  at  the  door  of  an  adjoining  tavern,  they  caused  Mr.  In- 
gersoU to  read  his  resignation  within  the  hearing  of  the  assembly. 
This  was  aucceeded  with '  Uberty  and  property/  and  three  cheers.  The 
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people  then  in  the  most  quiet  and  peaceable  maimer,  retired  to  their 
respective  towns  and  habitations.  Though  they  were  assembled 
nearly  three  days,  in  such  numbers,  on  this  business,  and  marched 
through  such  a  tract  of  country,  yet  no  man  was  injured  in  his  penoB 
or  property. 

The  governor  had  met  some  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  on  hit  way 
to  Hartford,  and  said  whatever  he  thought  proper  to  one  of  them,  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  representing  to  him  the  danger  of  the 
measures  the  people  were  pursuing,  and  charging  him  to  go  and  ttXL 
them  to  return.  He  assured  the  governor,  that  he  considered  the  a^ 
fair  as  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  their  detenmnatioD 
not  to  take  directions  respecting  it  from  any  man.  The  members  of 
the  assembly  were  generally  as  warmly  opposed  to  the  proceedings 
of  parliament,  as  the  people  ;  and  they  so  well  knew  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  that  they  judged  it  expedient  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
transaction. 

In  New- York,  as  the  stamp  officer  had  been  induced  to  resign« 
Lieutenant-Governor  Golden  had  deposited  the  stamp  papers  in  Fort 
George.  The  people,  disliking  his  political  sentiments,  and  his  thns 
securing  the  papers,  on  the  first  of  November,  the  day  the  stamp-act 
was  to  take  place,  broke  open  his  stable,  took  out  his  coach,  and  cai^ 
ried  it  in  triumph  through  the  principal  streets,  to  the  gaUows.  On 
one  end  of  it  they  suspended  the  effigy  of  the  LieutenanV-GoTeraor, 
bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  stamped  bill  of  lading,  and  in  his  left,  a 
figure  of  the  devil.  After  parading,  for  some  time,  the  apparatos  was 
conveyed  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  thence  to  the  bowling-green, 
mider  the  muzzles  of  the  guns ;  they  there  burned  the  coach  and 
whole  apparatus.  Thence  they  went  to  the  house  of  Major  James, a 
known  friend  to  the  stamp-act,  which  they  stripped  of  a  good  libraiy 
and  of  every  other  valuable  article,  destroyed  his  garden,  and  finished 
their  riot  with  another  bonfire. 

The  next  evening  they  assembled  again,  and  obliged  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to  deliver  the  stamped  papers  to  the  corporation,  and  de- 
posit them  in  the  city  ball.  The  same  excesses  were  not  practised 
in  the  more  southern  colonies  ;  but  means  were  every  where  adopted 
to  make  the  stamp  officers  resign.  Some  of  them  were  obstinate,  and 
held  out  long,  but  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to  submit  to  the  reqm- 
sitions  of  the  people.  They  did  not  judge  the  cause  worth  dying  for, 
and  they  saw  no  other  alternative,  but  to  resign  or  die.* 

'  As  the  first  of  November,  the  time  when  the  stamp-act  was  to  com- 
mence its  operation,  approached,  ever}'  art  was  used  to  prevent  it,  and 
to  render  the  act  odious  and  contemptible  among  the  people.  Ten 
boxes  of  stamped  paper,  sent  for  the  use  of  Connecticut,  were  seized  by 


*  The  following  persons  were  appointed  distributors  of  Stimps  in  nine  of  tkt 
■Utes,  viz  :  — George  Mesenre.  Esq.  New-Hampshire — Andrew  Oliver,  £Iaq.  MiH»- 
cfausctts — Augustus  Johnson,  Esq.  Rhode   Island — Jared  IngersoU,  Esq.  CoDMeCi- 

cut: McEvers,  Esq.   New-York — William  Coxe,  Esq.   New-Jeney — Join 

Hngfaes,  Esq.   PennqrWania — Zachariah  Hood,  Esq.  Maryland — Colonel  Mcitw* 
YtfgllllB. 
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the  populace  at  New-York  and  burned.  The  masters  of  ships  who 
brought  over  the  stamped  papers,  unless  defended  by  some  man  of  war, 
were  obliged  either  to  depart  with  their  execrated  cargoes,  or  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  people,  to  save  themselves  from  in- 
sult and  violence. 

At  Boston,  and  other  places,  the  first  of  November  was  ushered  in 
by  the  shutting  up  of  shops  and  stores,  and  by  a  funeral  tolling  of  the 
beUs.  The  effigies  of  the  planners  and  abettors  of  the  stamp-act 
were  carried  in  procession  through  the  public  streets  in  public  con- 
tempt, and  were  then  torn  in  pieces  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  general  abhorrence  of  tl^e  stamp-act  was  demonstrated  in  simi« 
lar,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  different  towns  and  cities.  The 
proceedings  were  generally  conducted  with  great  decorum.  They 
bad  not  their  origin  in  the  lowest  of  the  people,  but  were  planned  by 
men  of  character  and  general  influence.  Knowing  how  much  more 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  led  by  their  senses,  than  their  rea- 
son, they  excited  and  countenanced  these  public  exhibitions  with  a 
view  of  making  the  stamp-act,  and  all  its  contrivers  and  supporters, 
•ft  contemptible  and  odious  as  possible." 

To  give  system  and  efficacy  to  the  opposition  to  the  stamp-act, 
Massachusetts  proposed  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  several 
colonies,  to  be  held  at  New- York,  in  Octooer  1765.  This  body, 
consisting  of  deputies  from  nine  of  the  Colonies,  *  agreed  on  a 
declaration  of  tneir  rights  and  grievances,  asserted  their  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  not  imposed  by  their  own  representatives ;  and 
sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  with  a  memorial  to  both  houses 
of  parliament.  This  spirited  opposition,  seconded  by  the  ener- 
getic eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  otlier  friends  of  America,  pro- 
duced a  repeal  of  the  stamp  law,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1766. 
The  news  of  tliis  event  was  received  in  America  with  bonfires, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  other  unusual  demonstrations  of  joy. 

ioston  Massacre  in  1770 — The  British  ministry  still  persist^ 
ing  in  their  design  to  raise  a  revenue  from  thb  colonies,  laid  a 
duty  on  glass,  painters  colors,  paper,  and  tea  imported  into  the 
colonies.  To  enforce  these  obnoxious  acts  of  parliament,  and  to 
orerawe  the  inhabitants,  foiu  regiments  of  troops  were  sent  over 
in  1768  and  stationed  at  Boston.  To  a  free  and  high  spirited 
people,  the  presence  of  an  insolent  military  force  was  provoking ; 
and  it  was  hardly  possible  that  harmony  could  long  subsist  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  and  the  British  troops. 

"  On  the  second  of  March,  1770,  a  fray  took  place  in  Boston,  near 
Mr.  Gray*s  rope  walk,  between  a  private  soldier  of  the  29th  regiment, 
and  an  inhabitant.  The  former  was  supported  by  his  comrades,  the 
latter  by  the  rope-makers,  till  several,  on  both  sides,  were  involved  in 
the  consequences.  On  the  fiAh  a  more  dreadful  scene  was  presented. 
The  soldiers,  when  under  arms,  were  pressed  upon,  insulted  and 
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pelted  by  a  mob  armed  with  clubs,  sticks,  and  snow  bails  coTeiing 
stones.     They  were  also  dared  to  lire.     In  this  situation,  one  of  the 
soldiers,  who  had  received  a  blow,  in  resentment  fired  at  the  anp- 
posed  aggressor.    This  was  followed  by  a  single  discharge  from  six 
others.     Three  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  five  were  danger- 
ously wounded.     The  town  was  immediately  in  commotion.     Such 
was  the  temper,*  force,  and  number  of  the  inhabitants,  that  nothing 
but  an  engagement  to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  advice  of  moderate  men,  prevented  the  townsmen  from  fall- 
ing on  the  soldiers.     The  killed  wore  buried  in  one  vault,  and  in  a 
roost  respectful  manner,  in  order  to  express  the  indignation  of  the 
inhabitants  at  the  slaughter  of  their  brethren,  by  soldiers  quartered 
among  them,  in  violation  of  their  civil   liberties.     Captain   Preston 
who  commanded  the  party  which  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  was  com* 
mitted  to  jail,  and  afterwards  tried.     The  captain,  and  six  of  the  men, 
were  acquitted.     Two   were  brought  in  guilty  of  manslaughter.     It 
appeared,  on  the  trial,  that  the  soldiers  were  abused,  insulted,  threat- 
ened and  pelted,  before  they  fired.     It  was  also  proved,  that  on^ 
seven  guns  were  fired  by  the  eight  prisoners.     These  circumstances 
induced  the  jury  to  make  a  favorable  verdict.     The  result  of  the  trial 
reflected  great  honour  on  John  Adams,  (the  late   President  of  the 
United  States)  and  Josiah  Quiiicy,  Esqrs.  the  counsel  for  the  priaoD- 
ers  ;  and  also  on  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  who  ventured  to  give  an 
upright  verdict,  in  defiance  of  popular  opinions. 

The  people,  not  dismayed  by  the  blood  of  their  neighbors  thus 
wantonly  shed,  determined  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  iusolence  of 
military  power.  Col.  Dalryniple,  who  commanded  in  Boston,  was 
informed  the  day  after  the  riot  in  King-Street,  *  that  he  must  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  town  within  a  limited  term,  or  hazard  the 
consequences.' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  the 
subject  was  discussed  with  becoming  spirit,  and  the  people  unani- 
mously resolved  that  no  armed  force  should  he  suffered  longer  to  re- 
side in  the  capital ;  tliat  if  the  king's  troops  were  not  immediately 
withdrawn  by  their  own  officers,  the  governor  should  be  requested  to 
give  orders  for  their  removal,  and  thereby  prevent  the  necessity  of 
more  rigorous  steps.  A  committee  from  the  body  was  deputed  to 
wait  on  the  governor,  and  request  him  t(»  exert  that  authority  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  required  from  the  supreme  magistrate. 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  the  chairman  of  the  roinniittee,  with  a  pathos 
and  address  peculiar  to  himself,  exposed  the  illcjrality  of  quartering 
troops  in  the  town  in  the  midst  of  peace  ;  he  urged  the  apprehensions 
of  the  people,  and  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  ensue  if  their 
removal  was  delayed. 

But  no  arguments  could  prevail  on  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  who  cither 
from  timidity,  or  some  more  censurable  cause,  evaded  acting  at  all  in 
the  business,  and  grounded  his  refusal  on  a  pretended  want  of  author- 
ity. After  which,  Col.  Dairy mple,  wishing  to  compromise  the  matter, 
consented  that  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  more  culpable  than  any 
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Boston  Matsaen,  1770. 

'The  Bbove  ii  »  roducpd  cojiy  of  ■  print  en(travori  »nd  published  by  Mr.  Paul 
RsTcreof  Doslon  in  1770.  Thii  scene  look  place  neu  the  beu!  of  King  (now 
Sliie)  Blrtct  in  front  of  the  Town  HouM,  which  iippnn  in  the  bacii  ground. 
Tho  nunc*  of  thoM  who  were  killed  on  tho  ipot,  were  Samuel  Gray,  Jamea  Cald- 
well and  Criapui  Allncks  a  colored  pernon.  SainiU'l  Miterick  and  Patrick  Cair, 
wen  morUllj  viounded  :  Maverick  died  the  next  morning,  and  Carr  on  the  Wedne*- 
daf  of  the  neit  week.] 

Other  in  the  late  tumuli,  should  be  sent  to  Castle  Island.  This  con- 
cession was  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  the  people,  indexible  in  their 
domunds,  insisted  that  not  one  British  soldier  should  be  leli  within 
the  town  ;  their  rcquisiliou  was  reluctantly  complied  with,  and  with- 
in four  days  the  whole  army  decamped. 

The  circumstances  and  probable  consequences  of  the  tragical  af- 
fair just  related,  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  were 
turned  to  the  advaatagire  of  their  cause.  Its  anniverssry,  for  many 
years,  was  observed  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tors were  successively  employed  to  deliver  an  annual  oration  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  ot  it  fresh  in  their  minds.  On  these  occa- 
nons  the  blessings  of  liberty — the  horroTS  of  alareiy — tho  dangeta 
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of  a  standing  army — the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  a  rariety  of  snch 
tqncs,  were  represented  to  the  public  view  under  their  most  pleasing 
and  alarming  forms.  These  annual  orations  administered  fuel  to  the 
ije  of  liberty,  and  kept  it  burning  with  an  incessant  flame. 

Destruction  of  Tea  at  Boston^  in  1773. — In  1770,  owing  to 
the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  the  duties  on  aU 
the  commodities  imported  in  America  were  taken  off,  except  the 
duty  on  tea ;  this  the  British  government  determined  to  enforce 
in  order  to  maintain  the  right  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  ccdo* 
nies.  Finding  it  difficult  to  effect  their  purposes  by  constraint, 
they  attempted  to  do  it  by  policy. 

*'  The  measures  of  the  colonists  had  already  produced  such 
diminutions  of  exports  from  Great  Britain,  that  the  ware-hoiiMs 
of  the  East  India  company  contained  about  seventeen  Tnilljoi^if 
of  pounds  of  tea,  for  which  a  market  could  not  readily  be  pro- 
cured. The  unwillingness  of  that  company  to  lose  their  conn 
mercial  profits,  and  of  the  ministry  to  lose  the  expected  reYonne 
from  the  sale  of  the  tea  in  America,  led  to  a  compromise  fos  the 
security  of  both.  The  East  India  company  were  authorised  by 
law  to  export  their  tea,  free  of  duties,  to  all  places  whaterer;  by 
which  regulation  tea,  though  loaded  with  an  exceptionable  dadjf 
would  come  cheaper  to  America,  than  before  it  had  been  made  a 
source  of  revenue.  The  crisis  now  approached,  when  the  colo- 
nies were  to  decide,  whether  they  would  submit  to  be  taxed  I7 
the  British  parliament,  or  practically  support  their  own  principles^ 
and  meet  the  consequences.  One  sentiment  appears  to  have  per* 
▼aded  the  entire  continent.  The  new  ministerial  plan  was  uni- 
versally  considered  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  cdo- 
nists,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  oppose.  A  violent  ferment 
was  every  where  excited ;  the  corresponding  committees  were 
extremely  active ;  and  it  was  very  generally  declared,  that  who- 
ever should,  directly  or  indirectly,  countenance  this  dangerous 
invasion  of  their  rights,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  East 
India  company,  confident  of  finding  a  market  for  their  tea,  re* 
duced  as  it  now  was  in  its  price,  freighted  several  ships  to  the 
colonies  with  that  article,  and  appointed  agents  for  the  disposal  of 
it.  Some  cargoes  were  sent  to  New  York ;  some,  to  Philadel- 
phia; some,  to  Charlestown  (South  Carolina);  and  some,  to 
Boston.  The  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the 
ships  back  to  London.  The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  unloaded 
the  tea,  and  stored  it  in  cellars.*  The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  hav« 
mg  tried  every  measure  to  send  back  the  ships,  but  without  suc- 
cess, a  number  of  persons,  di^ised  like  Indians,  boarded  them, 
and  threw  the  tea  into  the  docK.f 


*  "Where  it  could  not  be  used,  and  where  it  finally  perished/* 
f  GocdoD,  i.  Lett  wiL  Manhall,  il  chap.  iii.  Proa.  Adama,  Lett.  i. 
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It  is  said  that  there  was  342  chests  of  tea  destroyed,  and  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  its  destruction,  disguised  as  In- 
dians, was  about  seventy-five.  The  following  circumstantial  ac- 
count is  from  a  recent  publication,  entitled  "The  Boston  Tea 
Party,"  the  particulars  of  which  were  derived  from  Mr.  Hewes, 
an  actor  in  the  scene. 

**  The  tea  destroyed  was  contained  in  three  ships,  laying  near  each 
other,  at  what  was  called  at  that  time  Griffin's  wharf,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  armed  ships  of  war ;  the  commanders  of  which  had  pub- 
licly declared,  that  it'  the  rebels,  as  tbey  were  pleased  to  style  the 
Bostonians,  should  not  withdraw  their  opposition  to  the  landing  of  the 
tea  before  a  certain  day,  the  17th  day  of  December,  1773,  they  should 
on  that  day  force  it  on  shore,  under  the  cover  of  their  cannon's  mouth. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  seventeenth,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county  of  SufTolk,  convened  at  one  of  the  churches  in 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  what  measures  might  be  con- 
sidered expedient  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea,  or  secure  the  peo- 
ple from  the  collection  of  the  duty.  At  that  meeting  a  committee  was 
u>pointed  to  wait  on  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  request  him  to  inform 
uem  whether  he  would  take  any  measures  to  satisfy  the  people  on 
the  object  of  the  meeting.  To  the  first  application  of  this  committee, 
the  governor  told  them  he  would  give  them  a  definite  answer  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the  committee  again 
repaired  to  the  governor's  house,  and  on  inquiry  found  he  had  gone 
to  his  country  seat  at  Milton,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  When 
the  committee  returned  and  informed  the  meeting  of  the  absence  of 
the  governor,  there  was  a  confused  murmur  among  the  members,  and 
the  meeting  was  immediately  dissolved,  many  of  them  crying  out.  Let 
every  man  do  his  duty,  and  be  true  to  his  country ;  and  there  was  a 
general  huzza  for  Griffin*s  wharf.  It  was  now  evening,  and  I  imme- 
diately dressed  myself  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian,  equipped  with  a 
small  hatchet,  which  I  and  my  associates  denominated  the  tomahawk, 
with  which,  and  a  club,  after  having  painted  my  face  and  hands  with 
coal  dust  in  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith,  I  repaired  to  Griffin*s  wharf, 
where  the  ships  lay  that  contained  the  tea.  When  I  first  appeared 
in  the  street,  after  being  thus  disguised,  I  fell  in  with  many  who  were 
dressed,  equipped  and  painted  as  I  was,  and  who  fell  in  with  me,  and 
marched  in  order  to  the  place  of  our  destination.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  wharf,  there  were  three  of  our  number  who  assumed  an  authority 
to  direct  our  operations,  to  which  we  readily  submitted.  They  divi- 
ded us  into  three  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  boarding  the  three  ships 
which  contained  the  tea  at  the  same  time.  The  name  of  him  who 
commanded  the  division  to  which  I  was  assigned,  was  Leonard  Pitt. 
The  names  of  the  other  commanders  I  never  knew.  We  were  imme- 
diately ordered  by  the  respective  commanders  to  board  all  the  ships 

i.  16, 16.  Coll.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  46.    There  were  aboat  17  penom,  who  boaidad  the 
riiips ;  and  they  emptied  843  cheats  of  tea. 

33* 
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at  the  same  time,  which  we  promptly  obeyed.  The  commander  of 
the  dinsion  to  which  I  belonged,  as  soon  as  we  were  on  board  the 
ship,  appointed  me  boatswain,  and  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  captain 
and  demand  of  him  the  keys  to  the  hatches  and  a  dozen  candles.  I 
made  the  demand  accordingly,  and  the  captain  promptly  replied,  and 
delivered  the  articles  ;  but  requested  me  at  the  same  time  to  do  no 
damage  to  the  ship  or  rigging.  We  then  were  ordered  by  our  com- 
mander to  open  the  hatches,  and  take  out  all  the  chests  of  tea  and 
throw  them  overboard,  and  we  immediately  proceeded  to  execute  his 
orders ;  first  cutting  and  splitting  the  chests  with  our  tomahawks,  so 
as  thoroughly  to  expose  them  to  the  effects  of  the  water.  In  aboot 
three  hours  from  the  time  we  went  on  board,  we  had  thus  broken  and 
thrown  overboard  every  tea  chest  to  be  found  in  the  ship ;  while  those 
in  the  other  ships  were  disposing  of  the  tea  in  the  same  way,  at  the 
same  time.  We  were  surrounded  by  British  armed  ships,  but  no  attemiil 
was  made  to  resist  us.  We  then  quietly  retired  to  our  several  plaeet 
of  residence,  without  having  any  conversation  with  each  other,  or 
taking  any  measures  to  discover  who  were  our  associates ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  of  our  having  had  the  knowledge  of  the  name  of  a  sinrie 
individual  concerned  in  that  affair,  except  that  of  Leonard  Pitt^ue 
commander  of  my  division,  who  I  have  mentioned.  There  appeared 
to  be  an  understanding  that  each  individual  should  volunteer  his  ser- 
vices, keep  his  own  secret,  and  risk  the  consequences  for  hjwM^ 
No  disorder  took  place  during  that  transaction,  and  it  was  observed  at 
that  time,  that  the  stillest  night  ensued  that  Boston  had  enjoyed  ftr 
many  months. 

During  the  time  we  were  throwing  the  tea  overboard,  there  wen 
several  attempts  made  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  iti 
vicinity,  to  carry  off  small  quantities  of  it  for  their  family  use.  To 
effect  that  object,  they  would  watch  their  opportunity  to  snatch  up  a 
handful  from  the  deck,  where  it  became  plentifully  scattered,  and  put 
it  into  their  pockets.  One  Captain  O'Conner,  whom  I  well  knew, 
came  on  boaid  for  that  purpose,  and  when  he  supposed  he  was  not 
noticed,  filled  his  pockets,  and  also  the  lining  of  his  coat.  But  I  hid 
detected  him,  and  gave  information  to  the  captain  of  what  he  was 
doing.  We  were  orderded  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  just  as  he 
was  stepping  from  the  vessel,  1  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  cott, 
and  in  attempting  to  pull  him  back,  I  tore  it  off;  but  springing  for- 
ward, by  a  rapid  effort,  he  made  his  escape.  He  had  however  tonm 
a  gauntlet  through  the  crowd  upon  the  wharf;  each  one,  as  he  passed* 
giving  him  a  kick  or  a  stroke. 

The  next  day  we  nailed  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  which  I  had  pulled 
off,  to  the  whipping  post  in  Charlestown,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
with  a  label  upon  it,  commemorative  of  the  occasion  which  had  thus 
subjected  the  proprietor  to  the  popular  indignation. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  save  a  little  tea  from  the  ruins  of  the 
cargo,  by  a  tall  aged  man,  who  wore  a  large  cocked  hat  and  white 
wig,  which  was  fashionable  at  that  time.  He  had  slightly  slipped  a 
little  into  his  pocket,  but  being  detected,  they  seized  hum,  and  taking 
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his  hat  and  wig  from  his  head,  threw  them,  together  with  the  tea,  of 
which  they  had  emptied  his  pockets,  into  the  water.  In  considera- 
tion of  his  advanced  age,  he  was  permitted  to  escape,  with  now  and 
then  a  slight  kick.     * 

The  next  morning,  after  we  had  cleared  the  ships  of  the  tea,  it  was 
discovered  that  very  considerable  quantities  of  it  was  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  of  its 
being  saved  for  use,  a  number  of  small  boats  were  manned  by  sailors 
and  citizens,  who  rowed  them  into  those  parts  of  the  harbor  wherever 
the  tea  was  visible,  and  by  beating  it  with  oars  and  paddles,  so 
thoroughly  drenched  it,  as  to  render  its  entire  destruction  inevitable.** 

Boston  Port  BilU  Provincial  Assembly^  4^. — "  Intelligence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was  communicated,  March 
7th,  [1774]  in  a  message  from  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. In  this  communication,  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was 
represented,  as  not  merely  obstructing  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  but  as  subversive  of  the  British  constitution.  Although 
the  papers,  accompanying  the  royal  message,  rendered  it  evident, 
that  the  opposition  to  the  sale  of  the  tea  was  common  to  all  the 
colonies  ;  yet  the  parliament,  enraged  at  the  violence  of  Boston, 
selected  that  town  as  the  object  of  legislative  vengeance.  With- 
out giving  the  opportunity  of  a  hearing,  a  bill  was  passed,  by 
which  the  port  of  Boston  was  lecally  precluded  from  the  privilege 
of  landing  and  discharging,  or  01  lading  and  shipping  goods,wares 
and  merchandise.  This  act,  which  shut  up  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
was  speedily  followed  by  another,  entitled,  An  act  for  the  better 
regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  The  object  of  this 
act  was  to  alter  the  charter  of  the  province,  so  as  essentially  to 
abridge  the  liberties  of  the  people.*  In  the  apprehension  that,  in 
the  execution  of  these  acts,  riots  would  take  place,  and  that  trials 
or  murders  committed  in  suppressing  them,  would  be  partially 
decided  by  the  colonists  ;  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  if  any  per- 
son were  indicted  for  murder,  or  for  any  capital  offence,  commit- 
ted in  aiding  magistracy,  the  governor  might  send  the  person,  so 
indicted,  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried.   These 

*  The  object  of  this  act  was  to  make  the  following  alterations  in  the  chaiter  of' 
the  proTincc.  The  council,  heretofore  elected  by  the  general  court,  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown ;  the  roval  governor  was  invested  with  the  power  of  appointtnff 
and  removing  all  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  of  common  pleas,  commissioners  ot 
ojfer  and  terminer,  the  attorney  general,  provost  martial,  justices,  sheriflb,  dec.;  town 
meetings,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  ctiarter,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  expresstj 
foibidden,  without  leave  previously  obtained  of  the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor 
in  writing,  expressing  the  special  business  of  said  meeting,  and  as  a  farther  rettrio- 
tioD,  that  no  matter  should  be  treated  of  at  these  meetings,  excepting  the  election  of 
poblic  officers,  and  the  business  expressed  in  the  governor's  permission ;  jurymen, 
who  had  been  elected  before  by  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns, 
were  to  be  all  summoned  and  returned  by  the  sherifls  of  the  respective  counties ;  tbo 
whole  executive  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  nomi- 
mtion  of  all  important  ofl&cers  inresied  in  the  king,  or  his  governor. 
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three  acts  were  passed  in  such  quick  succession,  as  to  produce 
the  most  inflammatory  effects  in  America,  where  they  were  con- 
sidered as  forming*  a  complete  83'stem  of  tyranny.  *  By  the  first,* 
said  the  colonists,  '  tlic  property  of  unoffending  thousands  is  avbi- 
trarily  taken  away,  for  the  act  of  a  few  individuals  ;  by  the  second, 
our  cnartercd  liberties  are  anniiiilated ;  and  by  the  tmrd,  our  liret 
may  be  destroyed  willi  impuni^.' 

General  Gage,  the  commander-'in-chief  of  the  royal  forces  in 
North  America,  arrived  at  Boston,  May  13th,  with  the  conunti- 
sion  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  moment  of  his  ani* 
val,  the  people  were  in  great  agitation  at  the  news  of  the  Port  Bill ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  General  was  received  with  respect^ 
and  treated  with  politeness.  Shortly  after,  two  remments  with 
artillery  and  military  stores  arrived,  indicating  the  determinatioii 
of  the  British  government  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  submistian  by 
force  of  arms. 

On  the  day  designated  by  the  port  act,  business  was  finished  at 
Boston  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon ;  and  the  harbor  shut  up  against  all 
vessels.  The  day  was  devoutly  kept  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia, 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  In  Philadelphia  it  was  mrfenuH 
ized  with  every  manifestation  of  public  grief;  the  inhabitants  shntvp 
their  houses ;  and,  adcr  divine  service,  '*  a  stillness  reigned  ov^  the 
city,  which  exhibited  an  appearance  of  the  deepest  distress."  Ia 
other  places  it  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mourning. 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston,  distinguished  for  politeness  and  hospi- 
tality, no  less  than  for  industry  and  opulence,  were  sentenced,  on  die 
short  notice  of  twenty  days,  to  a  deprivation  of  the  means  of  aub* 
sistence.  The  rents  of  landholders  ceased,  or  were  greatly  dimin* 
ished.  The  immense  property  in  stores  and  wharves  was  rendered 
in  a  great  measure  useless.  Laborers  and  artificers,  and  many  others, 
employed  in  the  numerous  occupations,  created  by  an  extensive  trade, 
shared  the  general  calamity.  Those  of  the  people,  who  depended  oa 
a  regular  income,  and  those  who  earned  their  subsistence  bv  daily 
labor,  were  equally  deprived  of  the  means  of  support  Amroataa» 
however,  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  they  sustained  their  sufferings  with 
inflexible  fortitude.  These  sufferings  were  soon  mitigated  by  the 
sympathy,  and  relieved  by  the  charity  of  the  other  colonists.  Con- 
tributions  were  every  where  raised  for  their  relief.  Corporate  bodies, 
town  meetings,  and  provincial  conventions,  sent  them  letters  and  ad* 
dresses,  applauding  their  conduct,  and  exhorting  them  to  perseverance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  generously  offered  the  Boston  mer-> 
chants  the  use  of  their  harbor,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  their  per- 
sonal attendance  on  the  lading  or  unlading  of  their  goods,  free  of  all 
expense.  The  inhabitants  of  Salem  concluded  an  address  to  Gov- 
ernor Gage,  in  a  manner  that  reflected  great  honor  on  their  virtue 
and  patriotism.  **  By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine 
that  the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ; 
but  nature,  in  the  formation  of  our  harbor,  forbids  our  becoming  rivib 
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in  commeTce  with  that  conrenient  mart ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  we 
must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity, 
could  we  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on  wealth,  and  raise  our  for- 
tunes on  the  ruins  of  our  sufiering  neighbors. 

Goremor  Gage  had  issued  writs  for  the  holding  of  a  general  as- 
sembly at  Salem  on  the  fiflh  of  October ;  but  afterward  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  counteract  the  writs  by  a  proclamation  for  suspending  the 
meeting  of  the  members  returned.  The  legality  of  the  proclamation 
however  was  questioned ;  and  the  new  members,  to  the  number  of 
siinety,  meeting  according  to  the  precept,  and,  neither  the  governor 
nor  any  substitute  attending,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a  provin* 
cial  congress,  and  soon  adjourned  to  Concord.  They  there  chose 
Mr.  John  Hancock  president ;  and  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on 
the  governor  with  a  remonstrance,  concluding  with  an  earnest  request, 
that  he  would  desist  from  the  construction  of  the  fortress  at  the  en- 
trance into  Boston,  "  and  restore  that  pass  to  its  neutral  state."  The 
governor  expressed  himself  indignantly  at  their  supposition  of  danger 
vo«  English  troops  to  any,  excepting  enemies ;  and  warned  them  to 
desist  from  their  illegal  proceedings.  Without  regarding  his  admo- 
nition, they  adjourned  to  Cambridge ;  and,  when  re-assembled,  they 
^ypointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  immediate  defence  of 
the  province ;  resolved  to  enlist  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  turn  out  at  a  minute's  warning ;  elected  three  general 
officers*  to  command  those  minute  men  and  the  militia,  in  case  of 
their  being  called  out  to  action ;  and  appointed  a  committee  of  safetv, 
and  a  committee  of  supplies.  The  same  congress,  meeting  again  m 
November,  resolved  to  get  in  readiness  twelve  thousand  men,  to  act 
on  any  emergency ;  and  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  militia  should  be  en* 
Ksted,  as  minute  men,  and  receive  pay;  appointed  two  additional 
general  officers ;  t  and  sent  persons  to  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  to  inform  those  colonies  of  its  measures,  and  to  re* 
quest  their  co-operation  in  making  up  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada ;  and  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  several  minis- 
ters in  the  province,  requesting  their  assistance  in  averting  the  threat- 
ened slavery .{ 

Toward  Uie  close  of  the  year,  a  proclamation,  that  had  been  issued 
by  the  king,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  stores  from  Great 
Britain,  reiiched  America.    The  people  of  Rhode  Island  no  sooner 

*  Hon.  Jedkliah  Prebble,  Hon.  AitemM  Wtid,  and  Col.  Pomeroj. 

t  Col.  Thomii,  and  Col.  Haath. 

t  The  foim  oX  the  letter  waa  at  followa :  **Rov.  Sir,  We  cannot  bat  acknoirtedga 
the  goodneta  of  heaven,  in  conatantly  aapplying  na  with  preachera  of  the  goapel, 
whoae  concern  has  been  the  temporal  and  tpiritnal  happineta  of  thia  people.  In  a 
day  like  thia,  when  all  the  frienda  of  civil  and  reli^ooa  liberty  are  exerting  them- 
•elvea  to  deliver  thia  country  from  ita  preaent  calamities,  ¥re  cannot  but  plaoB  great 
hope  in  an  order  of  men,  who  have  ever  distingaiflhed  themtelvea  in  thenr  coontrj** 
caoae,  and  do  therefore  recommend  td  the  miniatera  of  the  goapol,  in  the  aevcial 
towna  and  other  placea  in  thia  colony,  that  they  aaaiiit  na  io  afoiding  that  dxeadfol 
flUvery,  with  which  we  are  now  thraAtMed.** 
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received  an  account  of  it,  than  they  mored  from  the  poMic  batteiy 
about  forty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  colony  passed 
resolutions  for  obtaining  arms  and  military  stores,  and  for  raising  and 
arming  the  inhabitants.  In  New  Hampshire,  four  hundred  men  ss- 
sailed  his  majesty's  castle  at  Portsmouth ;  stormed  it ;  and  confined 
the  garrison  till  they  had  broken  open  the  powder-honse,  and  taken 
away  the  powder.* — Holmes^  Annals, 

Action  at  Lexington  and  Concord.—"  A  considerable  qnantitT 
of  military  stores  having  been  deposited  at  Concord,  an  inlaiu 
town  about  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  General  Gage  purposed 
to  destroy  them.  For  the  execution  of  this  desim,  h^  on  the 
night  preceding  the  nineteenth  of  April,  detached  ueutenant  colo> 
nel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  with  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry ;  who  at  eleven  o'clock  embarked  in  boats  at  the 
bottom  of  the  common  in  Boston,  crossed  the  river  ChaileSy  and, 
landing  at  Phipps'  farm  in  Cambridge,  conunenced  a  silent  and 
expeditious  march  for  Concord.  Although  several  British  offi> 
cers,  who  dined  at  Cambridge  the  precedmg  day,  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  disperse  themselves  along  the  road  leading  to  Coo- 
cord,  to  intercept  any  expresses  that  might  be  sent  from  Boston 
to  alarm  the  country ;  yet  messengers,!  who  had  been  sent  from 
town  for  that  purpose,  nad  eluded  the  British  patrols,  and  given 
an  alarm,  which  was  rapidly  spread  by  church  beHs,  signal  guns, 
and  voUies.  On  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops  at  Lexingtoii» 
toward  five  in  the  morning,  about  seventy  men,  belcmpng  to  the 
minute  company  of  that  town,  were  found  on  the  parade,  under 
arms.  Major  ritcaim,  who  led  the  van,  galloping  up  to  them, 
called  out,  'Disperse,  disperse,  you  rebels;  throw  down  your 
arms,  and  disperse.'  The  sturdy  yeomanry  not  instantly  obeVii^ 
the  order,  he  advanced  nearer ;  fired  his  pistol ;  flourished  his 
sword,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire.  A  discharge  of  arms  from 
the  British  troops,  with  a  huzza,  immediately  succeeded  ;  several 
of  the  provincials  fell;  and  the  rest  dispersed.  The  firing  con- 
tinued after  the  dispersion,  and  the  fiigitives  stopped  and  retinmed 
the  fire.     Eight  Americans  were  killed  ;X  three  or  four  of  them 

*  Ramsay  Americ.  Revol.  vol.  i.  ch.  v  ;  and  S.  Car.  u  16 — 2S.  Gonkm,  toL  i. 
Lett.  viii.  ix«  z.  History  of  the  Dispute  with  America,  from  its  otifpa  in  1754. 
Having  seen  in  Bibliotheca  Americana  this  title  of  a  work,  which  was  there  eecribed 
to  Mr.  John  Adams,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  Sutci»  md 
ascertained  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.  That  history  was  first  printed  in  the  Boilai 
(jrazette.  It  is  the  first  article  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Almon'e  RemenbnB- 
cer.  See  also  Adams*  Letters,  Lett.  i.  Marshall,  ii.  153 — 189.  Adams*  Mev 
England,  chap,  zziii,  xziv. 

t  These  messengers  were  sent  to  Lexington,  a  town  6  miin  Mow  Coocctd,  bf 
Dr.  Warren,  who  received  notice  of  the  intended  expedition  just  before  the  eniar- 
kstion  of  the  troops. 

t  Robert  Munroe,  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Caleb 
Harrington,  Isaac  Muzzy,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexington,  and  Axael  Poitei^  of  Wo* 
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by  the  first  fire  of  the  British :  the  others,  after  they  had  left  the 
parade.    Several  were  also  wounded. 

The  British  deucliment  proceeded  to  Concord.  The  inhab- 
itants of  that  town,  having  leceived  the  alarm,  drew  up  in  order 
f<xt  defence ;  hut,  observing  the  number  of  the  regulars  to  be  too 
great  for  them  to  encounter,  they  retired  over  the  north  bridge  ai 
some  distance  beyond  the  town,  and  waited  for  reinforcements. 
A  party  of  British  light  infantry  followed  them,  and  took  poo* 
session  of  the  bridge,  while  the  main  body  entered  the  town,  and 
proceeded  to  execute  their  commission.  They  disabled  two 
twenty  four  poundera;  threw  live  hundred  pounds  of  boll  into  the 
river  and  wells;  and  broke  in  pieces  about  sixty  barrels  of  flour. 
The  mihtia  heine  reinforced,  Major  Buttrick,  of  Concord,  who 
had  gallantly  offered  to  command  them,  advanced  toward  the 
bridge ;  but,  not  knowing  the  transaction  at  Lexington,  ordered 
the  men  not  to  give  the  nnt  fire,  that  the  provinc^  might  not 
be  the  aggressors." 


Engagement  at  the  North  Bridgt,  el  Ceneerd. 

[Dm  ibo>e  cut  it  dnwn  from  ■  luge  cngnring,  pabluhtd  in  ITTB,  b;  Mr.  Doo- 
"tie,  or  New  HiTcn,  Coi  -■.."-      "  .....«..«.!.        . 

tnconi."    Tlii  engniic 

Et  of  die  Reiolutioa.] 
"The  Americans  commenced  their  march  in  double  file.  The 
British  observing  their  moiions,  hastily  formed  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  When  the  Americans  pnssed  the  angle  near  the  river,  the 
British  began  U>  take  up  thu  planks  of  the  bridge ;  against  which 
Major  Buttrick  remonstrnted  in  an  elevated  voice,  and  ordered  a 

burn.     A  hanlionie   moniimcDt  bu  been  ereclsd  to  iheii  memor;,  on  Lki  peeu 
when  Ibe  Gm  of  them  fell 
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quicker  step  of  his  soldiers.  On  this  the  British  desisted  from  in* 
jury  to  the  bridge,  convinced,  no  doubt,  that  the  Americans  were  de- 
termined and  able  to  pass  the  bridge.  At  that  moment  two  or  three 
guns,  in  quick  succession,  were  tired  into  ihe  river  On  the  right  of  the 
Americans,  who  considered  them  as  alarm  guns,  and  not  aimed  tt 
them.  In  a  minute  or  two,  the  Americans  being  in  quick  motion,  and 
within  ten  or  fifteen  rods  of  the  bridge,  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  a 
British  soldier,  which*  marked  its  way,  passuig  under  Col.  Hobinson*s 
arm,  slightly  wounding  the  side  of  Luther  Blanchard,  a  fifer  in  the 
Acton  company.  This  gun  was  instantly  followed  by  a  volley,  which 
killed  Captain  Davis  and  Mr.  Hosmer,  both  of  the  same  company. 
On  seeing  this,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Major  Buttrick  leaped  Onnb 
the  ground,  and  partly  turning  to  his  men,  exclaimed,  **  Fire^fdiow' 
tol£ers,for  GotTs  sake,  fire."  Mr.  Tilly  Buttrick,  a  respectable  man 
now  living,  stood  near  the  Major,  and  is  positive  that  he  diatincUy 
heard  the  words  and  saw  the  motions  of  the  speaker.  He  was  in 
front  of  Captain  Brown's  company.  No  sooner  were  the  words  oU 
tered,  than  the  word^r«  ran  like  electricity  through  the  whole  line  of 
the  Americans,  extending  to  the  high  land  from  whence  they  had 
marched ;  and  for  a  few  seconds,  the  word  fire^fire^  was  heard  from 
hundreds  of  mouths.  The  order  of  Major  Buttrick  was  instantly 
obeyed.  Two  of  the  British  were  killed  and  several  wounded.  The 
firing  on  each  side  lasted  but  a  minute  or  two.  'i'he  British  inamedi- 
ately  retreated.  When  the  Americans  had  fired,  most  of  the  forwaid 
companies  leaped  over  a  wall  on  the  left  and  fired  from  behind  it 
Military  order  and  regularity  of  proceeding  were  soon  after  broken 
up.  A  part  of  the  Americans  rushed  over  the  bridge,  and  pursued 
the  British  till  they  saw  a  large  x:einrorcement  advancing,  when  they 
turned  to  the  left,  and  ascended  a  hill  east  of  the  main  road ;  and  a 
part  returned  to  the  high  ground,  conveying  and  taking  care  of  the 
dead.*^ 

Soon  after  the  firing  at  the  bridge,  the  whole  British  detach* 
ment  at  Concord  commenced  their  retreat.  ''  All  the  people  from 
the  adjacent  country  were  by  this  time  in  arms ;  and  they  at- 
tacked the  retreating  troops  in  every  direction.  Some  fired  from 
behind  stone  walls  and  other  coverts ;  otliers  pressed  on  their 
rear ;  and,  thus  harrassed,  they  made  good  tlieir  retreat  six  miles 
back  to  Lexington.  Here  they  were  joined  by  lord  Pierc)%  who, 
roost  opportunely  for  them,  had  arrived  with  a  detachment  of  nine 
hundred  men  and   two   pieces  of  cannon.f    The  enemy,  now 

*  In  the  engraving  the  British  troops  arc  seen  on  the  right.  On  this  spot  a  large 
granite  monament  has  been  recently  erected,  on  which  is  the  following  hwcriptioo : 
**  Here,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  made  the  first  forcible  resistaikce  to  Brilidi 
aggression.  On  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  American  militia.  Here  stood  the  in- 
vading army,  and  on  this  spot  the  fintt  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Revolo- 
tion,  which  save  Independence  to  these  United  States.  In  gratitude  to  God  and  m 
the  love  of  rrcedom,  this  monument  was  erected,  A.  D.  1836." 

t  Lord  Piercy  formed  his  detachment  into  a  square,  in  which  he  inclosed  ColootI 
Smithes  party,  "  who  were  so  much  exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  they  were  obUgtdto 
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amounting  to  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  having  halted  an  hoar 
or  two  at  Lexington,  recommenced  their  march  ;  but  the  attack 
firom  tlie  provincials  was  renewed  at  the  same  time ;  and  an  ir- 
regular yet  very  galling  fire  was  kept  up  on  each  flank,  as  well  as 
in  the  front  and  rear.  The  close  firing  from  behind  stone  walls  by 
good  marksmen  put  them  in  no  small  confusion ;  but  they  kept 
up  a  brisk  retreating  fire  on  the  militia  and  minute  men.  A  little 
after  sunset,  the  regulars  reached  Bunker's  hill,  where,  exhausted 
with  excessive  fatigue,  they  remained  during  the  night,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Somerset  man  of  war ;  and  the  next  morning 
went  into  Boston." 

In  tliis  expedition  the  British  loss  was  65  killed,  180  wounded, 
and  28  missing  ;  total  273.  The  American  loss  was  50  killed,  34 
wounded,  and  4  missing ;  total  88. 

Surprisal  of  Ticonderoga. — Soon  after  the  bloodshed  at  Lex- 
ington, it  was  readily  perceived  that  if  the  controversy  with  the 
parent  state  were  to  be  decided  by  the  sword,  the  possession  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  would  be  of  essential  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  colonies. 

'*  The  first  steps  for  this  object  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  some 
gentlemen  in  Connecticut ;  and  Messrs.  Deane,  Wooster,  Parsons, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  afiiiir.  The  success  depended  on  the  se- 
cresy  with  which  the  affair  could  be  managed.  Their  first  object 
wa3  to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  to  bear  the  necessary  expenses.  They 
procured  this  to  the  amount  of  about  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  from 
the  general  assemblv  of  Connecticut,  by  way  of  loan.  Several  of  the 
militia  captains  pushed  forward  to  Salisbury,  the  northwestern  town 
in  that  colony ;  and  after  a  little  consultation  concluded  not  to  spend 
any  time  in  raising  men,  but  to  procure  a  quantity  of  powder  and  ball, 
and  sec  off  immediately  for  Bennington,  and  engage  Ethan  Allen  in 
the  business.  With  his  usual  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise,  Allen 
undertook  the  management  of  the  scheme  ;  and  set  off  to  the  north- 
ward, to  raise  and  collect  all  the  men  that  he  could  find.  The  Con* 
necticut  gentlemen  having  procured  a  small  quantity  of  provisions, 
went  on  to  Castleton  ;  and  were  there  joined  by  Allen,  with  the  men 
that  he  had  raised  from  the  new  settlements.  The  whole  number 
that  were  assembled  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy,  of  which 
two  hundred  and  thirty  were  raised  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
distinguished  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  Green  Mountain  Boys ;  so 
called,  from  the  green  mountains,  among  which  they  resided.  Sen- 
tries were  immediately  placed  on  all  the  roads,  and  the  necessary 
measures  taken  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  works  and 
garrison  at  Ticonderofira. 

While  Allen  and  his  associates  were  collecting  at  Castleton,  Col. 
Arnold  arrived,  attended  only  by  a  servant.     This  officer  belonged 

lie  down  for  rest  on  tho  groucKl,  their  tongues  hinging  out  of  their  moatha,  like  thoee 
of  dogi  after  a  chase.** — Stedman. 
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to  New  Haven  in  Connecticut.  As  soon  as  the  news  arrived  al  that 
place  that  hostilities  had  commenced  at  Lexington,  Arnold,  than  a 
ci^ptain,  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  marched  with 
the  greatest  expedition  to  Cambridge.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  hb 
attended  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  and  reported  to  them 
that  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga  was  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  that  it 
garrisoned  by  about  forty  men,  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
tiUery  and  military  stores ;  and  might  easily  be  captured.  The  com- 
mittee wished  to  avail  themselves  of  his  information  and  activity ;  and 
on  the  third  of  May,  appointed  him  a  colonel,  and  gave  him  directions 
to  enlist  four  hundred  men,  and  march  for  the  reduction  of  Ticonde* 
roga.  Under  these  orders,  and  with  this  design,  he  joined  the  men 
that  were  assembling  at  Castleton ;  but  was  unknown  to  any  of  them 
but  a  Mr.  Blagden,  one  of  the  Connecticut  officers.  His  commission 
being  examined,  it  was  agreed  in  a  council,  that  he  should  be  admit- 
ted to  join  and  act  with  &em  ;  but  that  Allen  should  also  have  tha 
commission  of  a  colonel,  and  have  the  command :  and  that  Arnold 
should  be  considered  as  his  assistant. 

To  procure  intelligence,  captain  Noah  Phelps,  one  of  the  gentle 
men  from  Connecticut,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  one  of  tha 
poor  settlers,  and  went  into  the  fort,  pretending  he  wanted  to  be 
shaved,  and  enquired  for  a  barber.  Affecting  an  awkward  appear- 
ance, and  asking  many  simple  questions,  he  passed  unsuspected,  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  state  of  every  thing  withm  the  walla. 
Returning  to  his  party,  he  gave  them  the  necessary  information,  and 
the  same  night  they  began  their  march  to  the  fort. 

With  so  much  expedition  and  secresy  had  the  enterprise  been  con- 
ducted, that  colonel  Allen  arrived  at  Orwell,  opposite  to  Ticonde* 
rogra,  on  the  ninth  of  May  at  night,  with  his  two  hundred  and  thirty 
green  mountain  boys,  without  any  intelligence  or  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  boats  could  be  pro- 
cured to  pass  the  lake ;  a  few  however  being  collected,  Allen  and 
Arnold  passed  over,  with  eighty-three  men,  and  landed  near  the 
works.  Arnold  now  wished  to  assume  the  command,  to  lead  on  the 
men,  and  swore  that  he  would  go  in  himself  the  first.  Allen  swore 
that  he  should  not,  but  that  he  himself  would  be  the  first  man  that 
should  enter.  The  dispute  beginning  to  run  high,  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen that  were  present  interposed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  both 
should  go  in  together,  Allen  on  the  right  hand,  and  Arnold  on  the  left 
On  the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  they  both  entered 
the  port  leading  to  the  fort,  followed  by  their  men.  The  sentry  snap- 
ped his  fusee  at  Allen,  and  retreated  through  the  covered  way.  The 
Americans  followed  the  sentry,  and  immediately  drew  up  on  the 
parade.  Captain  De  la  Place  commanded,  but  he  was  so  little  appre- 
hensive of  any  danger  or  hostility,  that  he  was  surprised  in  his  bed. 
As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  ordered  to  surrender  the  fort.  Upon 
what  authority  do  you  require  it,  said  De  la  Place.  '  I  demand  it,' 
said  Allen,  *  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  Continental 
Congress.'    Surrounded  by  the  Americans  who  were  already  in  poe- 
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f  the  works,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Britbh  captain  to 
r  opposition,  and  he  surrendered  his  garrison  prisoners  of 
tout  knowing  by  what  authority  Allen  was  acting,  or  that 
I  had  commenced  between  Britain  and  the  colonies.  After 
I  landed  with  his  party,  the  boats  were  sent  back  for  colonel 
mer  with  the  remainder  of  the  men,  who  had  been  left  under 
and.  Warner  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  place  had  surren« 
t  he  took  the  command  of  a  party  who  set  off  for  Crown 
U  that  place  there  were  only  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  to 
rarrison  duty.  They  surrendered  upon  the  first  sununons, 
ler  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  on  the  same  day  that 
roga  was  given  up.  Another  party  surprised  Skeensborough, 
risoner  of  major  Skeen,  the  son,  took  possession  of  a  strong 
ise  which  he  had  built,  secured  his  dependents  and  domes- 
made  themselves  masters  of  that  important  harbor, 
se  enterprises  the  Americans  had  captured  a  British  captain, 
t,  and  forty-four  privates.  In  the  forts  they  found  above  two 
)ieces  of  cannon,  some  mortars,  howitzers,  and  large  qnan- 
ammunition  and  military  stores ;  and  a  warehouse  full  of 
for  carrying  on  the  business  of  building  boats.     Having 

I  in  their  attempts  against  Tyconderoga  and  Crown  Point* 

II  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  command  of  lake  Cham- 
^t  possession  of  an  armed  sloop  which  lay  at  St.  Johns,  at 
end  of  the  lake.  To  effect  this  purpose,  it  was  detennined 
ad  arm  a  schooner,  which  lay  at  South  Bay.  Arnold  had 
land  of  the  schooner,  and  Allen  took  the  command  of  a  num- 
teaux,  and  both  sailed  for  St.  Johns.  The  wind  being  fresh 
th,  Arnold  soon  passed  the  lake,  surprised  and  captured  the 
op  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Johns :  in  about  an  hour  after  he  had 
,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  north,  and  Arnold  made 
his  prize,  and  met  Allen  with  his  batteaux  at  some  distance 
ohns. —  Williams^  Hist.  Vermont. 

of  Bunker's  Hill. — On  the  5th  of  May  1T75,  the  Mas- 
8  Provincial  Congress  declared  General  Gage  to  be  dis- 
for  governor  of  the  province,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
s  an  enemy.  Towards  the  end  of  May  a  considerable 
Jkeni  of  British  troops  arrived  in  Boston :  Gen.  Gage 
igthened,  prepared  himself  to  act  with  more  decision,  and 
prehended  that  he  intended  to  penetrate  into  the  country, 
erefore  recommended  by  llie  rrovincial  Confess  to  the 
f  war,  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  Dorchester 
1  to  occupy  Bunker's  Hill. 

iiB  were  accordingly  issued  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  for 
nent  of  one  thousand  men,  under  the  conunand  of  Colonel 
o  take  possession  of  that  eminence ;  but,  by  some  mis- 
ed's  Hill  was  marked  out,  instead  of  Bunker's  Hill,  for 
:tcd  entrenchments.  About  nine  in  the  evening,  the  de- 
34»  % 


lachment  moved  from  Cambridge,  and,  pasaing  silently  onr 
Charlestown  Neck,  ascended  Breed's  Hill,  and  reached  the  topcf 
it  unobserved.  This  hill  is  situated  on  the  farther  part  of  lla 
peninsula,  next  to  Boston ;  and  is  so  high  as  to  orerlook  emy 
wt  of  that  town,  and  so  near  it,  as  to  oe  within  canacni  shot. 
The  provincials,  who  had  provided  themselves  with  etrtrenchiu 
tools,  immediately  commenced  the  work,  and  labored  with  men 
diligence,  that,  by  the  dawn  of  day,  they  had  thrown  up  a  redoubt, 
about  eight  rods  square.  Although  the  peninsula  was  almost 
surrounded  with  snips  of  war  and  transports,  the  pronncials 
worked  so  silently,  that  they  were  not  discovered  until  momii^. 
At  break  of  day,  the  alarm  was  given  at  Boston  by  a  caimcMiade, 
begun  on  the  provincial  works  by  the  ship  of  war  Lively.  A  bat- 
tery of  sii  guns  was  soon  after  opened  upon  them  from  CaaJt 
Hill,  in  Boston.  Under  an  incessant  shower  of  shot  and  bombs, 
the  provincials  indcfatigably  persevered  in  their  labor,  until  they 
had  thrown  up  a  small  breast  work,  extending  from  the  east  side 
of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  lowara  the  river  Mystic. 

Genera]  Gage,  judging  it  necessary  to  drive  the  provincials  from 
this  eminence,  detached  major  general  Howe  and  brigadier  genenl 
Pigot,  about  noon,  with  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  ten  of 
light  infantry,  with  a  due  proportion  of  field  artillery,  to  perfcnn 
that  service.  These  troops  landed  at  Morton's  point,  where  they 
immediately  formed ;  but,  perceiving  that  the  Americans  waited 
for  them  with  firmness,  they  remained  in  their  first  position  until 
the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Boston.  Meanwhile  the 
Americans  were  also  reinforced  by  a  body  of  their  counHymra, 
with  generals  Warren  and  Pomeroy ;  and  the  troops  on  the  open 
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ground  pulled  up  some  adjoining  post  and  rail  fences,  and,  placing 
them  at  a  small  distance  apart  m  two  parallel  lines,  filled  up  the 
space  with  new  mown  grass,  and  formed  a  cover  from  the  mus- 
keUT  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  troops,  now  joined  by  the  second  detachment,  and 
formed  in  two  lines,  moved  forward  with  the  light  infantry  on  the 
right  wing,  commanded  by  general  Howe,  and  the  grenadiers  on 
the  left,  by  brigadier  general  Pigot ;  the  former  to  attack  the  pro- 
rincial  lines  in  flank,  and  the  latter  the  redoubt  in  fix)nt.  The 
attack  was  begun  by  a  very  heavy  discharge  of  field  pieces  and 
howitzers,  the  troops  advancing  slowly,  and  halting  at  short  inter- 
vals, to  allow  time  for  the  artillery  to  produce  efiect  on  the  works. 
While  they  were  advancing,  orders  were  given  to  set  fire  to 
Charlestown,  a  handsome  village  on  their  left  flank,  containing 
about  fopr  himdred  houses,  chiefly  of  wood  ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  town  was  wrapped  in  one  great  blaze.  This  awfully 
majestic  spectacle  added  indescribable  grandeur  to  the  scene,  in 
the  view  of  the  unnumbered  spectators,  who,  occupying  the 
heights  of  Boston  and  of  its  neighborhood,  were  eagerly  looking 
for  the  approaching  battle.  The  provincials,  having  permitted 
the  enemy  to  approach  witliin  less  than  one  hundred  yards  of 
their  works,  immolested,  then  poured  in  upon  them  such  a  deadly 
fire  of  small  arms,  that  the  British  line  was  broken,  and  fell  pre- 
cipitately back  toward  the  landing  place.  This  disorder  was 
repaired  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  officers,  who  a^ain 
brought  them  up  to  the  attack  ;  but  the  Americans  renewing  their 
fire,  as  before,  drove  them  back  again  in  confusion.  Gen.  Clinton, 
arriving  at  this  juncture  from  Boston,  united  his  exertions  with 
those  of  general  Howe  and  the  other  officers,  and  was  eminently 
serviceable  in  rallying  the  troops,  who,  with  extreme  reluctance, 
were  a  third  time  led  on  to  the  charge.  The  powder  of  the 
Americans  now  began  so  far  to  fail,  that  their  fire  became  neces- 
sarily slackened.  The  British  brought  some  of  their  cannon  to 
bear,  which  raked  the  inside  of  the  breastwork  from  end  to  end  ; 
the  fire  from  the  ships,  batteries,  and  field  artillery,  was  redoubled ; 
atid  the  redoubt,  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once,  was  carried  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  provincials,  though  a  retreat  was 
ordered,  delayed,  and  made  obstinate  resistance  with  their  dis- 
charged guns,  until  the  assailants,  who  easily  mounted  the  works, 
had  half  nlled  the  redoubt. 

During  these  operations,  the  British  light  infantry  were  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  left  point  of  the  breastwork,  that  tney  miffht  take 
the  American  line  in  flank ;  but,  while  they  advanced  vrim  signal 
bravery,  they  were  received  with  unyielding  firmness.  The  pro- 
vincials here,  as  well  as  at  the  redoubt,  reserved  their  fire  imtil 
the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  then  poured  in  their  shot 
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with  such  well  directed  aim,  as  to  mow  them  down  in  ranks.  No 
sooner  was  the  redoubt  lost,  than  the  breastwork  was  necessarilT 
abandoned.  The  retreat  of  the  provincials  was  now  to  be  made 
oyer  Charlestown  neck,  which  was  completely  raked  by  the  shot 
of  the  Glasgow  man  of  war,  and  of  two  floating  batteries ;  but, 
great  as  was  the  apparent  danger,  the  retreat  was  effected  with 
inconsiderable  loss. 

On  the  part  of  tlie  British,  about  three  thousand  men  were  en- 
gaged in  this  action ;  and  their  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
one  thousand  and  fifty-four.  The  number  of  Americans  in  this 
engagement  was  fifteen  hundred ;  and  their  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.'** — Holmes. 

Invasion  of  Canada^  by  Generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold. — 
Emboldened  by  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  the  Americans  fonned 
a  plan  for  more  extensive  operations.  Generals  Schuyler  and 
Montgomeiy  were  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  into  Canada :  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  falling  sick,  the  command  devolved  on  Greneial 
Montgomery.  A  small  fort  at  Chamblee  was  first  taken,  where  a 
supply  of  powder  was  obtained,  and  siege  was  laid  to  St.  Johns. 
Some  attempts  were  made  to  relieve  the  garrison  by  GoTemor 
Carleton,  but  in  vain ;  the  garrison  consisting  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred men,  surrendered  Nov.  3d,  1775.  This  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  Montreal.    The  greatest  loss  attending 

*  Of  tb«  British,  226  were  killed,  and  828  wounded ;  19  commisskwed  offiecn 
being  amoii^;  the  former,  and  70  among  the  latter.  *  Of  the  Americaiit,  138  wcm 
killeidt  and  314  wounded  and  missing.  l*he  only  provincial  officers  <»f  diatinctiom 
lost,  were  general  Joseph  Warren  of  Boston,  colonel  Gardner  of  Csmbn^s,  fiev- 
tenant  colonel  Parker  of  Chelmsford,  major  Moore,  and  major  McClany.  Toe  dcadi ' 
of  gracral  Warren  was  deeply  and  universally  lamented.  He  had  received  the  C0Bi-> 
mission  of  major  general  four  days  only  before  the  battle,  into  which  b«(  rushed  as  a 
volunteer.  Just  as  the  retreat  of  the  provincials  commenced,  a  ball  struck  him  m 
the  head,  and  he  fell  fiead  on  the  spot.  In  private  life,  he  was  esteemed  for  his  cb> 
gaging  manners :  and  as  a  physician,  for  his  professional  abilities.  In  counsel,  he 
was  judicious :  in  action,  ardent  and  daring.  "  To  the  purest  patriotism  and  most 
undaunted  bravery,  he  added  the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  ee- 
complished  orator,  and  the  wisdom  of  an  able  statesman."  The  memory  of  coiooal 
Gardner  is  cherishe<l  with  high  regard  in  Cambridge.  It  ia  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  hard  fought  betde. 
A  number  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  in  the  redoubt,  which  was  so  nobly  de- 
fended, and  in  that  part  of  the  breastwork  nearest  to  it.  The  left  of  the  breastwock, 
and  the  open  ground  stretching  beyond  it  to  the  water  side,  were  occupied  peitly  bj 
the  Massachusetts  forces,  and  partly  by  the  Connecticut,  under  captain  Knowlton  of 
Ashford  (whose  conduct  was  much  applauded),  and  by  the  New  Hampduze  troofia, 
undel  colonel  Stark.  General  Putnam  was  in  this  battle,  and  fought  with  bis  usoal 
intrepidity.  He  expressly  charged  his  men  to  retain  their  fire  till  the  very  near  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  ;  reminded  them  of  their  skill  in  their  customary  ahooting  al 
home ;  and  directed  them  to  take  sight  at  the  enemy.  He  appears  to  have 
ed  the  retreat. 

"  There  strides  bold  Putnam,  and  from  all  the  plains 

Calls  the  tired  host,  the  tardy  rear  sustains, 

And,  mid  the  whizzing  deaths  that  fill  the  air, 

W*'aves  back  his  sword,  and  dares  the  following  war.*' 
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these  enterprises  was  the  loss  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  who  without 
orders,  with  a  small  party,  while  engaged  in  a  rash  attempt  on 
Montreal,  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  in  irons  to  England. 

While  Gen.  Montgomery  was  proceeding  on  his  route  towards 
Quebec,  Col.  Arnold  was  sent  nrom  the  army  at  Cambridge  to 
penetrate  into  Canada  by  descending  the  Kennebeck  and  through 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec.  "  On  the  13th  of  September,  Arnold 
set  out  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  with  eleven  hundred  men, 
and  proceeded  to  Newburyport,  at  the  mouth  of  Merrimac  river. 
There  he  embarked  on  board  ten  transports,  and  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  Kennebec  river,  on  jSeptember  the  twentieth.  Dismis- 
smg  the  transports,  they  embarked  on  board  batteaux,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  that  river  with  lU  the  expedition  that  the  business 
would  admit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  in  the  his- 
tories of  war,  or  indeed  to  conceive  of  greater  hardship,  labor  and 
resolution,  than  attended  the  exertions  of  this  body  ot  men.  On 
the  river,  they  were  impeded  by  a  rapid  stream,  with  a  rocky 
bottom  and  shores  ;  by  cataracts,  carrying  places,  descents,  and 
rapids,  impassable  for  boats.  On  the  shores  they  had  to  tiuvel 
through  deep  swamps,  thick  woods,  moimtains,  precipices,  and 
large  streams  of  water :  nor  could  they,  for  the  most  part,  advance 
more  than  from  four  to  eight  miles  a  day.  By  their  incessant 
labors  and  hardships,  several  fell  sick,  and  so  much  of  their  pro- 
visions was  lost  in  passing  the  rapids,  that  they  became  scarce, 
and  many  suffered  severely  vrith  hunger.  Some  of  the  men 
killed  and  eat  their  dogs,  and  a  few  were  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity as  to  devour  their  cartouch  boxes,  breeches,  and  shoes. 
Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  Kennebec  river.  Colonel  Enos  was 
ordered  to  send  back  the  sick,  and  those  that  could  not  be  fur- 
nished with  provisions ;  but  contrary  to  Arnold's  expectation,  he 
returned  himself  with  his  whole  division,  consisting  of  three  com- 
panies ;  a  council  of  war  which  Enos  held  on  the  occasion,  hav- 
mg  pronounced  it  impossible  to  proceed  for  want  of  provisions, 
i^old  with  the  other  divisions  went  on  with  a  steady  and  daring 
resolution,  determined  either  to  succeed  or  to  perish.  Having 
crossed  the  heights  of  land,  they  arrived  at  length  at  the  head  3 
Chandiere  river,  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
not  far  from  Quebec.  Travelling  on  this  river,  they  soon  ap- 
proached the  inhabited  parts  of  Canada,  and  on  November  tne 
third,  they  procured  some  provisions,  and  soon  after  came  to  a 
house,  bemg  the  first  they  had  seen  for  thirty-one  days.  During 
all  that  period,  they  had  been  struggling  against  difficulties  almost 
insurmountable,  in  a  rough,  barren,  uninhabited  country,  where 
even  the  Indians  did  not  reside. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  appeared  with  his  troops,  the  Canadians  dis- 
covered the  same  disposition  to  give  him  a  favorable  reception. 
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that  they  had  manifested  towards  Montgomery ;  at  Sertigaiiy  die 
first  French  village  at  which  they  arriTed,  about  twenrr-^ve 
leagues  from  Quebec,  they  were  kindly  entertained,  and  plenli- 
fiilly  suppUed  with  fresh  beef,  butter,  fowls,  and  yegetabka. 
Washington  had  prepared  and  signed  a  declaration,  aimoui^ciiig 
to  the  Canadians  that  the  Americans  were  not  come  to  injure, 
plunder,  or  make  war  upon  them,  but  to  defend  and  preserve 
the  Uberties  of  every  part  of  the  continent ;  inviting  them  to  join 
in  the  grand  object  and  pursuit,  and  assuring  them  wX  they  should 
be  protected  in  their  persons,  property,  and  rcligicm.  The  pro- 
clamation had  a  good  effect ;  tne  Canadians  afforded  Arnold  sudi 
assistance  as  was  in  their  power,  and  he  marched  on  in  ease  and 
safety,  and  arrived  at  point  Levi,  November  the  9th,  with  aboul 
seven  hundred  men.^ 

**  The  arrival  of  Arnold  with  his  troops,  was  not  knowp  at  Quebec 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  at  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  tnat  city  weie 
not  in  a  situation  to  have  made  any  defence.  An  universal  discon- 
tent and  division  prevailed  among  the  British  inhabitants,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  British  merchants  and  others  to  the  Quebec  biO. 
The  French  inhabitants  were  still  less  disposed  to  engage  in  hostili- 
ties. It  was  known  that  they  were  very  generally  wavering  and  un- 
determined ;  and  many  were  much  inclined  to  favor  the  American 
proceedings.  No  confidence  could  be  placed  in  either,  to  undMake 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervnittion  of 
the  river,  it  does  not  seem  that  there  would  have  been  much  difficulty 
pr  opposition  to  Arnold's  marching  in  and  taking  .immediate  poe* 
session. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  Colonel  Maclean  marched  into  the 
city,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  his  new  raised  regiment  of 
emigrants.  On  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  the  next  day  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Arnold  began  to  embark  his  men  on  board  a 
number  of  canoes  which  he  had  procured ;  and  by  four  the  next 
morning,  five  hundred  of  his  men  were  landed  at  Wolfe's  cave,  un- 
discovered by  the  enemy.  The  next  morning,  it  was  known  in  the 
city  what  had  taken  place.  Some  of  the  sailors  were  landed  from 
the  ships,  to  manage  the  guns  on  the  fortifications ;  several  of  the 
most  active  of  the  citizens  came  forward,  and  all  began  to  doubt 
whether  Arnold  was  in  such  force  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  appear 
to  assist  or  favor  him.  Arnold  paraded  his  men  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  set  guards  to  cut  ofi*  the  communication  between  the  city 
and  country,  and  sent  a  flag  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  |^ce. 
His  flag  was  fired  upon,  and  refused  admittance ;  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  attempt  to  storm  the  city ;  and  the  hour  in  which  it  might 
probably  have  been  carried  by  a  coup  de  main,  amidst  the  surprise 
and  consternation  of  the  inhabitants,  was  now  past.  On  the  nine- 
teenth, the  Americans  decamped,  and  marched  up  to  Point  an  Trem- 
bles, about  seven  leagues  from  the  city ;  and  the  same  day  General 
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CaiieUm  arriYed  at  Quebec.  Determined  to  defend  the  place,  his 
fint  step  was  to  turn  out  the  suspected,  and  all  that  would  not  engage 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  nothing  now  remained  for 
Arnold,  but  to  wait  the  arrival  of  assistance  from  Montreal. 

Encouraged  and  animated  by  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  Arnold, 
Montgomery  made  all  the  exertions  in  his  power  to  join  him.  Having 
left  some  troops  in  Montreal  and  the  forts,  and  sent  detachments  into 
the  different  parts  of  the  province  to  encourage  and  secure  the  Cana- 
dians, he  pushed  on  with  as  many  men  as  could  be  spared,  and  such 
artillery  and  supplies  as  he  could  procure,  to  join  the  troops  before 
Quebec ;  but  his  whole  force  did  not  amount  to  but  a  little  more  than 
three  hundred  men.  Their  march  was  in  the  winter,  through  bad 
roads,  in  a  severe  climate,  amidst  the  falls  of  the  first  snows,  and  in 
the  water  and  mire  ;  but  such  was  the  activity  and  perseverance  of 
Montgomery  and  his  adherents,  that  on  December  the  first,  he  joined 
Arnold  at  Point  au  Trembles,  with  three  armed  schooners,  about 
three  hundred  men,  and  ammunition,  clothing  and  provisions  for  the 
troops.  On  December  the  fifth,  Montgomery  with  his  army  appeared 
before  Quebec;  his  effective  troops  amounted  to  but  a  few  more 
than  eight  hundred  men,  and  he  could  have  but  little  prospect  of 
success.  General  Carleton  was  informed  of  the  state  of  his  army, 
and  had  made  such  preparations  for  defence,  that  he  could  have  but 
little  to  apprehend  from  any  attempts  that  could  be  made  against  the 
city,  by  so  small  a  force,  at  that  season  of  th'e  year.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  Colonel  Maclean's  men,  one  hundred  and  seventy;  a  com- 
pany of  the  seventh  regiment,  amounting  to  sixty ;  forty  marines, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  belonging  to  the  king's  frigates,  and  to 
the  merchantmen ;  and  about  eight  hundred  militia ;  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  on  the  militia  little 
dependence  was  to  be  placed.  Montgomery  attempted  both  to  in- 
timidate, and  to  persuade  the  British  general  to  surrender  ;  he  also 
opened  two  small  batteries,  one  of  five  mortars,  and  the  other  of  six 
cannon,  against  the  place ;  but  his  artillery  was  too  small,  and  the 
season  of  the  year  too  severe  to  have  any  hope  of  succeeding  by  a 
regular  siege.  Nothing  remained  but  to  put  all  to  the  risk  of  a  gen- 
eral assault ;  and  rather  than  to  abandon  the  object  it  was  determined 
to  venture  upon  this  desperate  measure. 

It  was  not  till  December  the  thirty-first,  that  circumstances  would 
admit  of  an  attack :  on  that  morning  there  was  a  heavy  storm  of  snow, 
and  under  this  cover,  Montgomery  and  Arnold  led  on  their  troops  to 
storm  the  city,  the  garrison  of  which  was  much  more  numerous  than 
their  own  army.  The  American  troops  were  divided  into  four  bodies, 
of  which  two  were  directed  to  make  false  attacks  upon  the  upper, 
town,  while  the  real  ones  were  made  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold, 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  With  undaunted  resolution,  Mont- 
gomery led  on  his  men,  about  two  hundred,  to  the  first  barrier,  which 
Siey  soon  passed,  and  advanced  boldly  to  the  second ;  but  here  a 
violent  discharge  of  grape  shot  from  several  well  placed  cannon, 
together  with  a  well  directed  fire  of  musketry,  put  an  end  to  the  life 
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of  this  braTe  and  enterprising  officer.  Most  of  the  officers  sad  odMis 
who  were  near  their  general,  fell  ai  the  same  time,  and  the  rommsil 
devolved  on  a  Mr.  Campbell ;  but  he  was  so  unnsed  to  this  new  kind 
of  business,  of  storming  a  well  fortified  city,  and  so  discoanged  by 
the  ftdl  of  Montgomery,  that  he  retreated  without  any  further  exertions. 

Arnold,  with  his  division,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  BMds 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  another  part  of  the  town,  and  after  an  hov^ 
engagement  carried  a  small  battery.  In  this  conflict,  one  or  two 
men  fell,  and  Arnold  had  his  leg  shattered,  so  that  he  was  oWged  to 
be  carried  off.  His  officers,  however,  continued  the  attadt  widi 
much  ngor,  till  the  British  having  dispersed  the  Americans  in  oveiy 
other  quarter,  directed  their  whole  force  against  this  small  body, 
entirely  surrounded  them.  Nor  did  their  courage  forsake  them 
in  these  desperate  circumstances.  They  continued  the  fighl.  far 
three  hours  longer,  till  their  numbers  were  much  reduced,  and  thsy 
were  fully  convinced  that  some  misfortune  must  have  befallen  Mo«* 
gomery  and  his  paitv.  At  length  no  hope  or  prospect  of  relief  io» 
maining,  they  were  rorced  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  sunendeved 
themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

In  this  unfortunate  affair,  the  Americans  lost  nearly  half  their  tioeps. 
About  one  hundred  were  slain,  and  many  more  were  in  CMpMtf ; 
and  not  more  than  four  hundred  remained,  who  were  fit  for  doty.  A 
council  of  war  determined  that  Arnold  should  take  the  command,  and 
continue  the  blockade ;  but  the  troops  immediately  quitted  their  camp, 
and  retired  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and  placed  themeetves  in 
the  best  situation  they  could ;  hoping  for  relief,  but  expecting  aa 
9M9Lek:'—Wmiams'  Hist,  VermonU 

General  Arnold,  under  all  his  discouragements,  continued  the 
blockade  of  Quebec  through  the  winter.  On  the  5th  of  H^, 
1776,  it  was  unanimously  determined  in  a  council  of  war  that  the 
troops  were  in  no  condition  to  risk  an  assault,  and  the  Army  was 
removed  to  a  more  defensible  position.  The  Canadians  at  this 
period  receiving  considerable  reinforcements,  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  abandon  one  post  after  another,  and  by  the  18th<tf 
June  they  had  evacuated  Canada. 

Sieet  and  evaciiation  of  Boston, — General  Washington,  toon 
after  his  appointment  as  commander  in  chief^  repaired  to  the 
American  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  established  his  bead 
quarters  at  Cambridge.  The  want  of  powder  and  the  m 
of  re-enlisting  the  troops  whose  term  ot  service  had  expired, 
dered  the  army  investing  Boston  inactive,  during  the  summer  and 
autunm  of  1775.  About  the  middle  of  February,  1776,  a  severe 
cold  setting  in,  and  the  ice  becoming  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the 
troops,  Washington  formed  the  plan  of  marching  into  Boston  and 
dislodge  the  enemy.  A  council  of  war  being  summoned  on  this 
occasion,  being  almost  unanimous  against  the  measure,  Wi 
ton  reluctantly  abandoned  the  project. 
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"  The  effective  regular  force  of  the  Americans  now  amounted  to 
upward  of  fourteen  thousand  men ;  iii  addition  to  which  the  com" 
mander  in  chief  called  out  about  six  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Wiih  these  troops  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in  his  power  greatly  to 
annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbour  and  the  soldiers  in  tlie  town.  By 
taking  this  position,  from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  attempt 
to  drive  him,  he  expected  to  bring  on  a  general  action,  during  which 
he  intended  to  cross  over  from  Cambridge  side  with  four  thousand 
chosen  men,  and  attack  the  town  of  Boston.  To  conceal  his  design, 
and  to  divert  the  attenticm  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bombardment  of 
the  town  and  lines  of  the  enemy  was  begun  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  of  March,  and  repeated  the  two  succeeding  nights.  On  the 
night  of  the  fourth,  immediately  after  the  firing  began,  a  considerable 
detachment,  under  the  command  of  general  Thomas,  passing  from 
Koxbury,  took  silent  possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  ground 
was  almost  impenetrably  hard,  but  the  night  was  mild,  and  by  labour- 
ing with  great  diligence,  their  works  were  so  far  advanced  by  morn- 
ing, as  to  cover  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
AVhen  the  British  after  day  break  discovered  these  works,  which 
were  magnified  to  the  view  by  a  hazy  atmosphere,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed their  astonishment.  Some  of  their  officers  aAerward  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  expedition  with  which  they  were  thrown  up,  with 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  recalled  to  their  minds  those 
wonderful  stories  of  enchantment  and  invisible  agency,  which  are  so 
frequent  in  the  Eastern  romances.  Nothing  now  remained,  but  to 
abandon  the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  General  Howe, 
with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  tlie  liitter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  took 
measures  for  the  embarkation,  on  that  very  evening,  of  five  regiments 
with  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  on  the  important  but  most  haz- 
ardous service.  The  transports  fell  down  in  the  evening  toward  the 
castle,  with  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  two  thousand  men;  but  a 
tremendous  storm  at  night  rendered  the  execution  of  the  design  ab- 
solutely impracticable.  A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  agreed  to  evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight 
elapsed  before  that  measure  was  efiected.  Meanwhile  the  Ameri- 
cans strengthened  and  extended  their  works ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventeenth  of  March  the  British  discovered  a  breast  work,  that 
had  been  thrown  up  in  the  night  at  Nook*s  Hill,  on  Dorchester  penin- 
sula, which  perfectly  commanded  Boston  neck,  and  the  south  part  of 
the  town.  Delay  was  no  longer  safe.  By  four  in  the  morning,  the 
king's  troops,  with  those  Americans,  who  were  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  began  to  embark  ;  and  before  ten  all  of  them  were  under  sail. 
As  the  rear  embarked,  general  Washington  marched  triumphantly  into 
Boston,  where  he  was  joyfully  received,  as  a  deliverer.  The  British 
Heet,  after  a  detention  of  nine  days  in  Nantasket  road,  set  sail  for 
Halifax.- 

During  the  siege,  "  horse  flesh  was  not  refused  by  those  who 
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could  procure  iu*  For  want  of  fuel,  the  pews  and  benches  of 
churches  were  taken  for  this  purpose  ;  the  counters  and  partitions 
of  warehouses  were  applied  to  uic  same  use ;  and  even  houses, 
not  inhabited,  were  demolisiied  for  the  sake  of  tlie  wood.  The 
EngUsh  left  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  munitions.  Two 
hundred  and  hfty  pieces  of  cannon,  of  different  calibre,  were 
found  in  Boston,  in  Castle  Island,  and  in  the  intrenchments  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  Neck.  Tiie  English  had  attempted,  but 
with  Uttle  success,  in  their  haste,  to  destroy  or  to  spike  tnese  last 
pieces ;  others  liad  been  tlu'own  into  the  sea,  but  they  were  re- 
oorered.  There  were  found,  besides,  four  mortars,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  coal,  of  wheat,  and  of  other  grains,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horses.'* — Bottd's  Revolution. 

Battle  of  Long  Island. — '^  The  command  of  the  British  force, 
destined  to  operate  against  New  York,  was  giren  to  admiral  lord 
Howe,  and  his  brother  Sir  William  ;  who,  in  addition  to  their  mil- 
itary powers,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  restcnring  peace 
to  the  colonies.  General  Howe,  after  waiting  two  months  at  Hal- 
ifax for  his  brother  and  tlic  expected  reinforcements  firom  Eng- 
land, sailed  with  the  force  which  he  had  previously  commanded 
in  Boston ;  and  directing  his  course  toward  New  York,  arri- 
yed  in  the  latter  end  of  June  off  Sandy  Hook.  Admiral  lord 
Howe,  with  part  of  the  reinforcement  irom  England,  arrived  at 
Halifiax  soon  after  his  brother's  departure ;  and,  without  dropping 
anchor,  followed  and  joined  him  near  Staten  Island.  These  two 
royal  commissioners,  oefore  they  commenced  military  operations, 
attempted  to  eflfect  a  reunion  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  both  the  substance  and  the  form  of  their  communications 
for  that  purpose  were  too  exceptionable,  to  be  for  a  moment  seri- 
ously regaraed. 

The  British  forces  waited  so  long  to  receive  accession  from  Hali- 
fax, South  Carolina,  Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe,  that  the 
month  of  August  was  far  advanced  before  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
<^n  the  campaign.  Their  commanders,  having  resolved  to  maka 
their  first  attempt  on  Long  Island,  landed  their  troops,  estimated  at 
about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  at  Gravesend  Bay,  to  the  right  of 
the  Narrows.  The  Americans,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand, 
imder  major  general  Sullivan,  were  posted  on  a  peninsula  between 
Mill  Creek,  a  little  above  Red  Hook,  and  an  elbow  of  East  river, 
called  Whaaleboght  Bay.     Here  they  had  erected  strong  fortifies- 

*  ProTisioDS  were  become  so  scarce  at  Boston,  that  a  pound  of  freth  fish  cost 
twelve  pence  sterling,  a  goose  eight  shillings  and  four  pence,  a  turkey  twelve  slul- 
liqgs  and  six  pence,  a  duck  four  Miillings  and  two  pence,  bams  two  shillings  and  a 
peony  per  pound.  Vegetables  were  alto^ther  wanting.  A  sheep  cost  tbirty-&Te 
shillings  sterling,  apples  thirty-three  shillings  and  four  pence  per  barrel.  Fire  wood 
fiorty-oiie  shillings  and  eight  pence  the  ooid ;  and  finally,  it  was  not  to  be  procmed  rt 
•aypfice. 
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tioDfl,  which  were  aeporawd  from  New  York  by  Eut  river,  at  tli«  dis- 
tance of  a  mile.  A  line  of  inlrenchmeiit  from  the  Mill  Creek  enck^ 
■ed  a  large  space  of  ground,  on  which  stood  the  American  camp,  near 
the  village  of  Brooklyn.  This  lias  was  secured  by  abbatia,  and 
flanked  by  strong  redoubts.  The  armies  were  separated  by  a  range  of 
hills,  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  which  intersects  the  country  from 
west  to  east,  terminating  on  the  east  near  Jamaica.  Through  these 
hills  there  were  three  roads ;  one  near  the  narrows,  a  second  on  the 
Flatbush  road,  and  a  third  on  the  Bedford  road ;  and  these  wero  the 
only  passes  from  the  south  side  of  the  hills  to  the  American  hnes,  ex- 
cepting  a  road  which  led  to  Jamaica  round  the  easterly  end  of  the 
hills.  General  Putnam,  agreeably  to  the  instrocliona  of  General 
Washington,  had  detached  a  considerable  part  of  his  men  to  occn[7 
the  woody  hills  and  passes ;  but  in  the  performance  of  this  service 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  deficiency  either  of  skill  or  of  vigilance. 

When  the  whole  British  army  wu  landed,  the  Hessians,  under 
^neral  Heister,  composed  the  centre  at  Flatbush  ;  major  general 
Grant  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  extended  to  the  coast ; 
and  the  principal  army,  under  ^e  command  of  general  Clinton, 
earl  Percy,  and  lord  Comwallis,  turned  short  to  the  right,  and  ap- 
proached the  opposite  coast  al  Flatland,  The  position  of  the 
Americans  having  been  rcconnoitered.  Sir  William  Howe,  from 
the  intellii;ence  eiven  him,  determined  to  attempt  to  turn  their  left 
flank.  Tlie  right  wing  of  his  array,  consisting  of  a  strong  ad- 
VEtnced  corps,  commanded  by  general  Clinton  and  supported  by 
the  brif^adcs  under  lord  Percy,  becan  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  on 
the  26th  of  August  to  move  from  FJalland ;  and  passing  through 
the  New  Lots,  arrived  on  the  road  that  crosses  the  hills  from 
Bedford  to  Jamaica.  Having  taken  a  patrol,  they  seized  the  pass, 
without  alartning  the  Americans.    At  half  after  eight  in  the 
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morninffy  the  British  troops,  having  passed  the  heights  and 
reached  Bedford,  began  an  attack  on  the  left  of  the  American 
army.  In  the  centre,  general  De  Heister,  soon  after  day  light, 
had  begmi  to  cannonade  the  troops,  which  occupied  the  direct 
road  to  Brooklyn,  and  which  were  commanded  by  general  SuUi- 
Yan  in  person.  As  soon  as  the  firing  toward  Bedford  was  heard, 
De  Heister  advanced  and  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Americans, 
who,  after  a  warm  engagement,  were  routed  and  driven  into  the 
woods.  The  firing  toward  Bedford  giving  them  the  alarming  no- 
tice, that  the  British  had  turned  their  left  flank,  and  were  getting 
completely  into  their  rear;  they  endeavored  to  escape  to  the 
camp.  The  sudden  rout  of  this  party  enabled  De  Heister  to  de- 
tach a  part  of  his  force  against  those  who  were  engaged  near 
Bedfora.  There  also  the  Americans  were  broken  and  driven  into 
the  woods  ;  and  the  front  of  the  British  column,  led  by  general 
Clinton,  continuing  to  move  forward,  intercepted  and  engaj^ 
those,  whom  De  Heister  had  routed,  and  drove  them  back  into 
the  woods.  There  they  again  met  the  Hessians,  who  drove  them 
back  on  the  British.  Thus  alternately  chased  and  intercepted, 
some  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy  to  the  lines  of  Brodi- 
lyn ;  several  saved  themselves  in  the  coverts  of  the  woods ;  but 
a  B^9i  part  of  the  detachment  was  killed  or  taken. 

The  left  column,  led  by  general  Grant,  advancing  from  the 
Narrows  along  the  coast,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans 
from  the  principal  attack  on  the  right,  had  about  midnight  fallen 
in  with  lord  Stirling's  advanced  guard,  stationed  at  a  strong  pass, 
and  compelled  them  to  relinquish  it.  As  they  were  slowly  reti- 
ring, they  were  met  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  about  break  of 
day  by  lord  Stirling,  who  had  been  directed,  with  the  two  nearest 
regiments,  to  meet  the  British  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Nar- 
rows. Lord  Stirling  having  posted  his  men  advantageously,  a 
furious  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides,  which  contmued  sev- 
eral hours.  The  firing  towards  Brooklyn,  where  the  fugitives 
were  pursued  by  the  British,  giving  notice  to  Lord  Stirling,  that 
Uie  enemy  had  gained  his  rear,  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  retreat 
across  a  creek,  near  the  Yellow  Mills.  Tlie  more  effectually  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  the  detachment,  he  deter- 
mined to  attack  in  person  a  British  corps  under  lord  Comwallis, 
stationed  at  a  house  somewhat  above  the  place  where  he  proposed 
crossing  the  creek.  With  about  four  hundred  men,  drawn  out  of 
Smallwood's  regiment  for  that  purpose,  he  made  a  very  spirited 
attack,  and  brought  up  this  small  corps  several  times  to  the  cnarge, 
with  constant  expectation  of  dislodging  lord  Comwallis  from  his 
post ;  but,  the  force  in  his  front  increasing,  and  general  Grant 
now  advancing  on  his  rear,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  him- 
self and  his  brave  men  prisoners  of  war.    This  bold  attempt 
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however  gave  opportunity  to  a  largo  part  of  the  detachment  to 
cross  the  creek,  and  effect  an  escape.* 

The  enemy  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  Unes ;  and  on 
the  succeeding  night  broke  ground  within  six  hundred  yards  of  a 
redoubt  on  the  lelt.  In  this  critical  state  of  the  Amencan  army 
on  Long  Island ;  in  front  a  numerous  and  victorious  enemy,  with 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery ;  the  fleet  indicating  an  intention  to 
force  a  passage  into  East  river  to  make  some  attempt  on  New 
York ;  the  troops  lying  without  shelter  from  heavy  rains,  fatigued 
and  dispirited ;  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  nrom  the  island ; 
and  this  diiScult  movement  was  effected  with  great  skill  and 
judgment,  and  witli  complete  success.!" 

WashingtorCs  Retreat  from  New  York. — Immediately  after 
their  victory  on  Long  Island,  the  British  made  dispositions  to  at- 
tack New  York.  Gen.  Washington  having  called  a  council  of 
general  oflicers,  it  was  decided  by  them,  that  a  middle  course 
should  be  adopted  between  abandonins^  the  city,  and  concentra- 
ting tlieir  whole  force  for  its  defence.  By  the  plan  recommended, 
the  army  was  to  be  arranged  in  three  divisions,  one  of  which, 
consisting  of  5000  men  to  remain  in  New  York :  another,  con- 
sisting of  9,000,  was  to  be  stationed  at  King's  Bridge ;  and  the 
residue  to  occupy. the  intermediate  space,  so  as  to  support  either 
extreme.  The  imexpected  movements  of  the  enemy,  however, 
induced  a  change  of  operations. 

"  General  Howe  having  now  prepared  his  plan  for  a  descent  on 
New  York  island  ;  for  bringing  the  Americans  to  a  general  action,  or 
breaking  the  communication  between  their  posts,  on  the  1 5th  of  Sep- 
tember began  to  land  his  men  under  cover  of  five  ships  of  war,  be- 
tween South  Bay  and  Kipp's  Bay,  about  three  miles  above  the  city. 
Works  had  l^een  thrown  up  there,  which  were  capable  of  withstand- 
ing an  attack  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  till  reinforcements 
should  arrive,  if  they  were  necessary,  and  troops  were  stationed  in 
them  to  oppose  any  landing  of  the  enemy.     But  they  fled — at  the  first 

•The  loss  of  the  British  and  Hessians  is  stated  by  American  historians  at  about 
450;  Stedman  says,  *it  did  not  excee<l  300  in  killed  and  wounded.'  The  Iom  of 
the  Ainericiins  was  not  admitted  by  General  Washington  to  exceed  1000  men,  *  bat 
m  this  estimate  he  could  only  have  included  the  regular  troops.*  Greneral  Howe 
iUtes  the  prisoners  to  have  been  1097,  among  whom  were  major  general  Sullivan, 
tnd  brigadiers  lord  Stirling  and  Woodhull. 

t  The  retreat  was  tu  have  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  29th  ; 
but  a  strong  northeast  wind  and  a  rafiid  tide  caused  a  delay  of  several  hours.  In  this 
extremity,  Heaven  remarkably  favoured  the  fugitive  army.  A  southwest  wind, 
•pringing  up  at  eleven,  essentially  facilitatetl  its  passage  from  the  Island  to  the  city  ; 
and  a  thick  fog,  hanging  over  Lon^  Island  from  about  two  in  the  morning,  conceaied 
itf  movements  from  the  enemy,  who  were  so  near,  that  the  sound  of  their  pickaxee 
and  shovels  was  heard.  General  Washington,  as  far  as  possible,  inspected  every 
thing.  From  the  commencement  of  the  action  on  the  moroing  of  the  27th  until  the 
troops  were  safely  across  East  river,  he  never  cloeed  hia  eyes,  tnd  wm  tlmoet  ooo- 
ettntly  on  horseback. 
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appiotch  of  the  British,  and  abandoned  the  works  with  tha  OMMt 
shameful  precipitation.  Two  brigades  bad  been  put  in  motion  for  their 
support  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  enemy^s  approach,  and  General 
Washington,  in  person,  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action,  expecting  by 
his  presence  to  retrieve  his  late  disasters  and  animate  his  troops  to  in- 
flict a  severe  retribution  on  the  enemy.  He  met  the  whole  party  in  a 
tumultuous  flight — it  was  a  bitter  moment  for  that  great  man :  to  have 
risked  himself,  his  country,  his  immortality,  with  such  dastards  ;  It 
was  the  most  cruel  agony  of  his  life.  For  once,  he  ceased  to  be 
Washington.  He  galloped  through  the  crowd;  threw  himself  in 
their  rear ;  reigned  his  horse  towards  the  enemy ;  commanded,  en* 
treated,  threatened ;  it  was  all  in  vain — he  even  attempted  to  cut  down 
the  cowards,  and  snapped  his  pistols  at  them.  They  were  not  to  be 
stayed  for  a  minute :  their  flight  became  still  more  shamefully  precipi* 
tate  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  small  body  of  their  pursuers,  net 
exceeding  sixty  or  seventy.  In  this  hour  of  self  abandonment.  Wash- 
ington  would  have  been  lost,  but  for  the  violence  of  his  officers — 
they  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  gave  him  a  diflerent  direction, 
as  he  was  advancing  towards  the  enemy. 

The  ships  in  the  North  and  East  rivers,  during  this  transaction, 
were  throwing  their  grape  shot  and  langrage  quite  across  the  island. 
The  Hessians  having  landed,  began  their  march,  but  some  delay  was 
caused  in  their  junction  by  their  seizing  a  number  of  persons,  whom 
they  found  concealed  in  a  barn,  that  had  been  placed  there  for  guards. 
This  mistake  was  soon  explained,  and  the  British  having  land^  their 
whole  force,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Kingsbridge.  The  re* 
treating  Americans  who  had  fled  in  such  disorder  from  Kipp*s  Bay, 
never  halted  for  an  instant,  until  they  encountered  Colonel  Glover, 
who  was  then  hastening  to  their  support.  This  gave  them  some  con- 
fidence ;  they  halted,  formed  and  paraded  on  the  high  grounds  in  their 
front.  At  this  moment  the  enemy  again  appeared  on  the  next  emi- 
nence, with  a  force  then  estimated  at  eight  thousand.  The  Ameri- 
cans  exhibited  uncommon  fire ;  they  wished  to  give  battle  immedi- 
ately :  for  a  moment  Washington,  with  the  stinging  recollection  of 
the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed  fresh  upon  his  heart,  was  on  the 
point  of  leading  them  to  the  attack  ;  but  a  moments  consideration 
changed  his  purpose.  He  could  not  depend  upon  undisciplined  val- 
our— ^the  fever  of  shame  and  indignation,  for  a  victory  of  the  cool  and 
steady  bravery  of  well  organized  veterans. 

The  Americans  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Haerlem;  and  the 
British  Generals  finding  no  prospect  of  immediate  battle  renewed, 
repaired  to  a  neighboring  mansion  for  refreshment,  where  so  much 
time  was  consimied,  that  the  rear  guard  of  the  American  army,  about 
three  thousand  four  hundred,  under  General  Putnam,  were  suffered  to 
escape  from  New  York,  unmolested.  General  Putnam,  aware  of  the 
danger  of  taking  the  main  road  by  which  the  enemy  would  approach, 
directed  his  nuirch  alon£  another  on  the  banks  of  the  Norm  River, 
continning  along  it  until  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  right,  where  it  unites 
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a  iMunow  way,  passing  to  Bloomingdale.     By  this  route  he 
escaped  unperceived. 

On  the  day  after  the  shameful  retreat  of  the  forces  from  Kipp's 
Bay,  a  severe  skirmish  took  place  between  two  battalions  of  light 
infantry  and  Higlilanders,  with  three  companies  of  Hessian  Chas- 
aexm,  (riflemen)  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  LesUe,  and  a 
detachment  of  Americans  under  Lu  Col.  Knowlton  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Major  Leech  of  Virginia.  The  Colooel  in  the  heat  of 
the  action  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
men.  The  Major  received  three  balls  through  his  body.  The 
Americans  behaved  with  admirable  coolness  and  resolution,  and 
fairly  beat  their  adversaries  by  hard  fighting.  Their  loss,  ex- 
cept in  their  gallant  Colonel,  was  very  inconsiderable ;  about  forty 
were  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  considering  tlie  number 
engaged,  was  severe ;  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  wounded 
and  twenty  killed.  This  little  s^air  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
the  Amencans.  These  were  the  very  men,  who,  but  the  day  oe- 
fore  had  fled  so  shamefully  at  the  first  approach  of  an  enemy. 
They  had  feelings,  and  bemg  determined  to  redeem  their  reputa- 
tion, or  perish,  offered  themselves  as  volunteers  to  encounter  the 
enemy." 

"  New  York  was  taken  possession  of,  immediately  after  the 
evacuation,  by  a  brigade  of  tlie  royal  army.  They  had  been  there 
but  a  few  days,  when  a  fire  broke  out  at  a  place  where  a  party 
of  their  sailors  had  been  frolicking,  which  spread  with  unexam- 
pled fury.  The  buildings  were  then  chiefly  covered  with  shin- 
gles ;  the  weather  had  been  extremely  dry  for  some  days  ;  a 
strong  southerly  wind  prevailed  at  the  time ;  and  it  broke  out 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  a  season  when  the  town  was 
almost  empty  of  its  citizens — and  the  engine  sand  pumps  were 
chiefly  out  of  order.  About  one  thousand  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed, and  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  with 
engines  from  the  fleet,  the  whole  city  must  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes.*^ 

Action  at  White  Plains. — ^The  American  army  being  inferior 
to  that  of  the  British  in  point  of  numbers,  Gen.  Washington 
drew  off  the  main  body  of  his  troops  from  New- York  Island,  to- 
wards White  Plains.  He  was  followed  by  General  Howe,  who 
after  posting  Lord  Percy  with  two  brigades  of  British,  and  one  of 
Hessian  troops,  amounting  to  about  five  thousand,  in  Uie  Unes 
near  Haerlem,  to  protect  New- York  from  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Washington,  and  a  delay  of  six  days  already  mentioned,  at  Throfis 
Neck,  s^vanced  to  the  vicinity  of  New  Kochelle,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  October.  On  their  march  they  were  constantly  an- 
noyed by  a  party  of  Ajuericans,  whom  General  Lee  had  posted 
behind  a  wall.      Their  advance  was  twice  repulsed,  and  the 
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Americans  did  not  quit  their  post  till  the  British  threw  their  whole 
force  into  solid  columns,  when  they  gave  their  several  voUies,  and 
retreated,  as  they  had  been  ordered.  The  Americans  had  a 
small  number  killed  and  about  sixty  wounded,  but  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  much  more  severe,  bemg  unprotected  and  constantly 
manoeuvering.  On  the  21st,  General  Howe  moved  his  right  and 
centre  two  miles  to  the  nortliward  of  New  Rochelle,  on  me  road 
to  the  White  Plains,  where  he  received,  on  the  22d,  a  large  rein- 
forcement  of  Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  under  General  Knyp- 
Iiausen. 

Owing  to  the  distressing  scarcity  of  wagon  and  artillery  hoxaea 
in  the  American  army,  the  removal  of  their  baggage  was  pain- 
ful, laborious,  and  sluggish  in  the  extreme.  The  tew  teams  thai 
could  be  obtained  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and 
the  deficiency  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of  the  sol* 
diers,  who  toiled  nidit  and  day  at  the  artillery  and  baggage. 
During  the  retreat,  General  Washington  constantly  presented  a 
front  to  tlic  enemy,  extending  from  East  Chester  nearly  to  the 
White  Plains,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  high  way.  This  ef- 
fectually protected  the  rear,  which  was  uncommonly  encum- 
bered with  the  sick,  cannon,  and  stores  of  the  army,  and  pre- 
vented what  was  most  to  be  feared,  their  being  outflankcxl.  The 
line  then  presented  a  chain  of  small,  entrenched  and  unconnected 
camps,  occupying  successively  every  height  and  rising  groand, 
from  Valentine's  Hill  about  a  mile  from  Kingsbridge,  on  tlie  right* 
and  extending  almost  to  the  White  Plains,  on  the  left. 

Tlie  royal  army,  enabled  by  their  facilities  for  transportation,  to 
move  with  greater  freedom  and  celerity  than  the  Americans,  advanced 
on  the  25th  of  October,  and  took  a  strong  position  with  the  Bronx  in 
front.  '  The  latter  immediately  made  a  correspondent  movement, 
broke  up  iheir  line  of  detached  camps,  left  a  corps  for  the  protectioa 
of  Kingsbridge,  and  concentrated  their  whole  strength  in  the  White 
Plains,  behind  the  entrenchments  previously  thrown  up  by  their  ad* 
vance.  In  this  position,  General  Howe  having  consummated  his  plan 
for  bringing  his  cautious  advance  to  a  decisive  action,  advanced 
against  the  Americans  on  the  28th  in  two  columns ;  his  lelY  under 
General  Heislcr.  Before  noon  the  American  advance  parties  wen 
driven  in,  and  the  enemy  formed  with  his  right  upon  the  road  to  Ma* 
maroneck,  about  a  mile  from  the  American  centre ;  and  with  his  left 
upon  the  Bronx,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  right  flank  of  the 
American  entrenchments. 

General  M^Dougall,  with  sixteen  hundred  men, had  been  advanced 
by  Washington,  to  a  commanding  eminence,  separated  from  the  right 
flank  of  the  Americans  by  the  Bronx,  which  by  its  windings,  protected 
him  from  the  left  of  the  Royal  force  :  And  General  Leslie  with  the 
second  British  Brigade  ;  the  Hessian  Grenadiers,  under  Colonel  Do- 
nop,  and  a  battalion  of  Hessian  infantry  were  ordered  on  the  tweoljr- 
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eighth  to  dislodge  him.  With  this  view,  a  brigade  of  the  Hessians, 
under  Colonel  Rhal,  passed  the  Bronx,  and  wlule  the  other  troops  as- 
sailed General  M'Dougall  in  front,  gained  a  position  which  enabled 
Ibem  to  annoy  his  flank.  The  hill,  however,  was  defended  against 
this  force  and  twelre  pieces  of  artillery,  for  more  than  an  hour,  thongh 
General  M'Dougall  was  deserted  by  two  thirds  of  his  men ;  four 
whole  regiments  of  militia  had  abandoned  him  in  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  at  the  approach  of  a  small  body  of  light  horse,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  fifly. 

During  this  attempt  to  dislodge  General  M'Dougall,  the  American 
baggage  was  moved  olT  in  full  view  of  the  British  army ;  and  a  scat- 
tering fire  was  continued  along  the  adjoining  walls  and  enclosures. 
The  Americans  lost  forty-seven  killed  and  seventy  wounded,  and  by 
a  return  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  field,  a  common  expedient 
with  the  Americans  at  this  time,  for  discovering  the  superior  loss  of 
the  British,  that  of  the  enemy  was  said  to  have  been  ten  officers,  in- 
doding  Colonel  Leslie,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  privates  kill- 
.  ed  and  wounded.  From  the  advantage  of  position,  possessed  by  the 
Americans,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  allowing  so 
small  a  proportion. 

Soon  after  this  the  Hessian  grenadiers  were  moved  forward,  with- 
■  in  reach  of  the  American  cannon ;  with  the  second  British  Brigade 
in  their  rear,  and  two  Hessian  brigades  on  the  left  of  the  second ;  the 
eighth  and  centre  maintaining  their  ground.  In  this  position,  the 
whole  royal  army  lay  upon  their  arms,  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
left  to  make  their  attack.  But  during  the  night,  Washington 
changed  his  front ;  his  left  kept  its  post,  while  his  nght  fell  back  and 
occupied  a  range  of  hills.  In  this  admirable  position,  with  his  works 
increased  and  strengthened,  he  was  prepared  and  wished  to  receive 
the  enemy.  But  Sir  William  Howe  was  too  wary  to  assail  him,  and 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  afler  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  dislodge  a  small 
force  under  Glover,  from  a  hill  he  had  occupied,  drew  off  his  army 
towards  Dobb's  Ferry,  determining,  as  he  said,  to  defer  a  general  ac- 
tiyon  until  a  reinforcement,  which  was  hourly  expected  under  Earl 
Percy,  who  had  been  left  to  watch  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washington ; 
and  tiie  Americans  filed  off  in  a  north  eastern  direction. 

The  American  loss  during  these  evolutions  and  skirmishincs 
was  very  inconsiderable.  A  few  privates  and  four  officers  only 
were  taken  by  the  enemy.  At  first  it  was  apprehended  to  he 
much  more  severe  ;  but  the  missing  militia  were  constantly  re- 
turning to  camp  after  tlieir  tenrour  hs^  abated.  A  few  prisoners, 
imd  amon^  them  a  small  number  of  Hessians  and  Waldeckers, 
who  testincd  some  astonishment  when  they  found  they  were  to 
be  neither  tortured  nor  scalped,  when  captured  by  the  Ainericans. 

The  reinforcement  under  Lord  Percy  arriv^ ;  and  General 
Howe  determined  to  attack  Washington  m  his  trenches.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first,  but  a  heayy 
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rain  delayed  the  attempt  beyond  the  appointed  hour,  and  it 
afterwards  postponed,  although  the  day  was  serene. 

A  deserter  during  the  same  day  to  the  Americans,  gave  Waili- 
ington  inteUigcnce  of  this  design,  and  in  the  course  of  the  fdlonf- 
ing  night,  he  withdrew  his  troops — ^totally  abandoned  his  canm^ 
and  on  the  morning  of  November  first,  occupied  the  high  groondt 
in  North  Castle  District,  about  two  miles  distant,  leaTing  a  strong 
rear  in  the  woods  and  on  the  heights  at  White  Plains.  So  sooft 
as  this  was  known  to  the  British  General,  he  ordered  this  axps 
to  be  attacked,  but  again  he  was  prevented  from  effecting  his  par* 
pose  by  a  violent  rain.  The  town  of  White  Plains  was  set  on 
fire  by  their  rear  guard,  with  all  the  forage  near  the  lines,  and  ea> 
tirely  consumed.  The  above  measure  in  the  bitterness  of  paity  ai^ 
imosity,  was  charged  to  the  American  commander,  but  it  hecuoe 
evident,  afterwards,  that  the  burning  of  the  village  was  vriioDy 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  Colonel  Austin,  from  Massacfansetts. 

A&er  these  manceuvers,  Washington,  with  part  of  his  anay, 
crossed  the  North  River,  and  took  a  position  on  the  Jersey  nfe, 
near  Fort  Lee,  opposite  Fort  Washington,  leaving  seven  th^Minnil 
five  hundred  men  under  General  Lee,  at  North  Castle. 

Capture  of  Fort  Washington. — On  the  15th  of  Noireinber 
1T76,  the  royal  army  approached  Foit  Washington,  and  sent  a 
stunmons  to  Colonel  Macaw ;  to  which  he  replied  that  the  post 
should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  Intelligence  of  tins  was 
carried  to  Washington ;  he  repaired  to  Fort  Lee,  and  had  neaify 
crossed  the  North  lliver,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  defence, 
when  he  met  General  Greene  and  General  Putnam  retuniins; 
they  informed  him  that  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits,  and  wcnud 
make  a  gallant  defence — it  was  late  in  the  evemng,  he  returned. 
At  this  time  the  garrison  might  have  been  withdrawn — there  was 
a  misgiving  in  the  mind  of  Washington :  but  even  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  danger  so  imminent  that  a  night  was  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  following  day,  November  16th,  the  royal  army  advanced 
against  the  post  in  four  different  points.  While  the  enemy  were 
approaching,  Generals  Washington,  Putnam,  Greene,  and  Cdio- 
net  Knox,  with  their  Aids,  had  crossed  the  river,  and  were  hast- 
ening to  the  fort,  when  a  sudden  sense  of  their  imprudence,  for- 
tunately induced  them  to  return. 

The  first  attack  on  the  north  side  was  conducted  by  General 
Knyphausen,  at  the  head  of  two  columns  of  Hessians  and  Wal- 
deckers.  The  second,  on  the  eastern  side,  was  made  by  two  bat- 
taUons  of  guards,  supported  by  Lord  Comwallis,  with  a  body  of 

Senadiers  and  the  thirty-third  regiment.  These  two  parties  crossed 
aerlem  Creek,  in  boats,  and  landed  on  the  American  right. 
The  third  attack,  meant  as  a  feint,  was  conducted  by  Lieutenant 
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Colonel  Stirling,  with  the  forty-second.  The  fourth  division  was 
under  Lord  Percy,  with  his  reinforcements  from  the  south  of  ttie 
island.  Each  party  was  supported  by  a  powerful  and  well  served 
artillery. 

The  par^  under  General  Kn)rphausen  was  compelled  to  pass 
through  a  thick  wood,  where  a  regiment  of  riflemen  under  Col. 
Rawling  were  posted.  Between  tnese  parties  an  action  immedi- 
ately commenced,  which  was  continued  with  unexampled  spirit 
untu  the  Hessians  had  lost  a  great  number  of  their  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  the  British  light  infantry  ad- 
vanced against  a  party  of  Americans,  who  were  posted  upon  a 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  eminence,  which  poured  a  very  de- 
ftructive  fire  from  behind  the  rocks  and  trees ;  and  after  suifering 
aeverely,  drove  them  from  their  position,  and  thus  seciured  the 
fauidinff  of  the  main  body. 

Lora  Percy  carried  an  advanced  work  on  his  side ;  and  Colonel 
Stirling,  with  the  forty-second,  and  two  battalions  of  tlie  second 
brigade,  effected  a  landing  on  the  left  of  the  American  lines, 
feiosd  his  way  to  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  took  one  hundred  and 
seventy  prisoners,  and  then  crossed  the  island.  A  detachment 
from  the  American  flying  camp,  who  were  stationed  upon  the 
lines,  abandoned  them  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  crowded  tu- 
nmltuously  within  the  fort ;  into  which,  also.  Colonel  Magaw  had 
determined  to  throw  himself,  when  thus  he  saw  the  lines  forsaken. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Rhal,  who  led  the  tifhl  colunm  of 
Knyphausen's  attack,  pushed  forward  and  lodged  his  troops  with- 
in one  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  where  he  was  soon  jomed  b^ 
the  left  colunm.  A  summons  was  then  repeated,  and  the  garri- 
son surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war ;  the  officers  keeping  their 
side  arms  and  baggage.*  The  number  of  men  which  surren- 
dered was  about  two  thousand ;  the  British  loss  is  stated  to  be 
about  eight  hundred. 

Death  of  Captain  Hale. — ^After  General  Washington,  by  his 
retreat,  haa  left  the  British  in  complete  possession  of  Long  Isl- 
and, and  not  knowing  what  would  be  their  future  operations,  he 

*  Ttom  the  position  in  which  Wuhington  was  plsced,  he  could  distinctlr  see  hie 
•oUiets  hayonetted,  while  upon  their  knees,  with  their  hands  uplifted,  and  eren  at 
that  hour,  great  as  must  have  been  his  anxiety,  when  the  fate  of  so  important  a  post 
was  at  stake,  the  feelings  of  the  man  were  as  conspicuous  as  those  of  the  soloier. 
It  is  said,  he  was  affected  with  the  butchery  even  to  teais :  and  General  Lee,  to  whom 
the  &te  of  the  poet  was  sent  by  express,  so  far  forgot  the  natural  and  unbending 
•tateliness  of  his  character,  as  to  burst  into  the  most  passionate  exclamatioDs,  aeeom- 
ptnied  also  with  tears.  It  was  indeed  a  terrible  blow.  Eren  on  the  19th,  he  had 
not  reeoYered  his  composure  ;  for  he  wrote  thus  to  Washington  on  that  day — *  Oh 
Ckneral,  why  would  you  be  OTer^rsuaded  by  men  of  inferior  judgment'  to  tout 
ownt  It  was  a  cursed  affair !'  The  defence  of  the  post  had  always  ^ipeaiea  im- 
possible to  this  eccentrick  man.  The  moment  he  was  toU  that  it  was  determmed  to 
isaintitn  it,  he  ezcUtmed,  *  then  we  are  undoae  !* 
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am>tied  to  Colonel  Knowlton,  commander  of  a  regunent  of  li^ 
imantry,  to  devise  some  means  for  gaining  necessary  inCmnatioii 
of  the  design  of  tlie  British  in  tlieir  future  movements. 
Hale  nobly  offered  himself  for  tiiis  hazardous  and  impoitaiit 
vice.  His  amiable,  pious,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  character,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life  in  the  manner  in  which  he  made  the  sac- 
rifice, entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  first  patriots 
of  the  revolution.  The  particulars  of  this  tragical  event,  sanc- 
tioned by  General  Hull,  vfho  vras  knowing  to  tnem  at  the  time, 
are  related  by  Miss  H.  Adams,  in  her  History  of  New-En^and. 

The  retreat  of  General  Washington,  left  the  British  in  com- 
plete possession  of  Long  Island.  What  would  be  their  futme 
operations  remained  uncertain.  To  obtain  information  ci  their 
situation,  their  strength  and  future  movements,  was  of  hij^  im- 
portance. For  this  purpose  General  Washington  applied  to  Colo- 
net  Knowlton,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  light  infantiy, 
which  formed  the  van  of  the  American  army,  and  desired  him  to 
adopt  some  mode  of  gaining  the  necessary  iidbrmation.  Colood 
Knowlton  communicated  this  request  to  Nathan  Hale,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  then  a  captain  in  his  regiment.  This  young 
oflicer,  animated  by  a  sense  of  duw,  and  considering  that  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself  by  which  he  might  be  useful  to  hit 
country,  at  once  offered  himself  a  volunteer  for  this  hmaidons 
service.  He  passed  in  disguise  to  Long  Island,  examined  evoy 
part  of  the  British  army,  and  obtained  the  best  possible  infcoai- 
tion  respecting  their  situation  and  future  operations. 

In  his  attempt  to  return,  he  was  apprehended,  carried  before 
Sir  William  Howe,  and  the  proof  of  his  object  was  so  clear,  that 
he  frankly  acknowledged  who  he  was,  and  what  were  his  views. 

Sir  William  Howe  at  once  gave  an  order  to  the  provost  mar- 
shall  to  execute  him  the  next  morning. 

The  order  was  accordingly  executed  in  the  most  tmfeeliog 
manner,  and  by  as  great  a  savage  as  ever  disgraced  humanity.  A 
clergyman,  whose  attendance  he  desired,  was  refused  hnn;  a 
Bible,  for  a  moment^s  devotion  was  not  procured,  though  he  re- 
quested it.  Letters,  wliich  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  and  other  friends,  were  destroyed ;  and  this 
very  extraordinary  reason  was  given  by  the  provost  niarshall, 
*  that  the  rebels  should  not  know  that  they  had  a  man  in  their  army, 
who  could  die  v^ith  so  much  firmness.' 

Unknown  to  all  around  him,  without  a  single  friend  to  offer  him 
the  least  consolation,  thus  fell  as  amiable  and  as  worthy  a  young 
man  as  America  could  boast,  with  this  as  his  dying  observation, 
'  that  he  only  lamented  he  had  but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  coun- 
try.'" 

Retreat  of  Washington  through  New-Jersey. — General  Warii- 
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ington  was  posted  at  Newark,  where  his  little  army  had  been  re- 
freshing themselves,  for  about  a  week,  without  experiencing  or 
anticipating  any  further  molestation,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Lord  CornwalliSi^  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  was  on  his  track. 
This  was  the  28tli  of  November ;  he  marched  immediately  for 
Brunswick ;  and  Lord  Comwallis  entered  Newark  the  same  day. 
A  rapid  retreat  was  now  the  only  hope  of  Washington.  It  must 
open  the  heart  of  the  country  to  his  enemy,  but  distressing  as 
was  tlie  alternative,  he  preferred  doing  this  to  losing  the  relicks 
of  his  army,  upon  which,  as  a  future  rallying  point,  every  thins 
would  depend.  Lord  Comwallis  had  six  thousand  men,  and  trod 
8o  vigorously  upon  the  heels  of  Washington,  that  his  van  succes- 
sively entered  Newark,  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  as 
the  American  rear  was  leaving  each ;  and  finally,  at  twelve  at 
night,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  just  as  the  rear  of 
tiie  retreating  army  had  left   it.     Here  it  was  confidently  ex- 

Ected  by  Lord  Comwallis,  that  the  Americans  would  lose  their 
ggage  and  artillery ;  and,  but  for  the  destmction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Raritan  (at  Bnmswick)  which  delayed  their  pursuers  for 
Bome  hours,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  his  expectations  would 
have  been  realized.  But  here,  as  Lord  Comwallis  had  orders 
not  to  advance  beyond  Brunswick,  the  pursuit  was  discontinued  ; 
and  it  is  probable  too,  but  for  these  orders,  that  the  event  would 
have  taken  place  notwitlistanding  this  delay,  as  the  Raritan  was 
fordablc  at  Brunswick  at  every  recess  of  the  tide.  Other  facts, 
somewhat  unaccountable  at  such  a  season  were  these.  The 
Americans  did  not  leave  Princeton  till  the  enemy  were  with- 
in  three  miles  of  it,  and  the  two  British  columns,  which  first 
reached  Princeton  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  actually  slept 
there,  and  consumed  seventeen  hours,  within  twelve  miles  of 
Trenton,  while  Washington  was  crossing  the  Delaware  at  that 
place.  Sir  William  Howe,  in  a  despatch  of  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, declared  that  his  first  design  was  only  to  get  possession  of 
East  New  Jersey,  and  Washington  certainly  conducted  at  this 
time,  as  if  he  not  only  knew  this  design,  but  was  confident  that 
it  would  not  be  departed  from  ;  for  after  advancing  his  main  body 
to  Trenton  and  leaving  Lord  Stirling  with  about  twelve  hundredf, 
as  a  covering  party  ;  he  afterwards  reinforced  his  Lordsliip  with 
the  whole  militia  that  arrived,  and  privately  returned  himself  to 
Princeton.  Perhaps  he  also  knew,  that  Lord  Comwallis  had 
been  ordered  not  to  advance  beyond  Brunswick.  Except  on  this 
supposition,  the  fact  of  halting  so  long  at  Princeton^  is  inexplica- 
ble ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  still  more  so,  while  Wasning- 
ton  was  on  his  way  to  Trenton.  From  Bmnswick,  Lord  Com- 
wallis had  despatched  an  express  to  General  Howe,  assuring  him 
that  then  was  the  time  to  conclude  the  war ;  that,  if  vigorously 
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pursued,  Washington  must  lose  his  stores  and  artillery  before  he 
could  cross  the  Delaware.  General  Howe  replied  that  he  would 
join  him  immediately  ;  but  he  did  not  anive  till  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember. At  Brunswick,  on  the  first,  Washingtpn  had  hoped  to 
make  a  stand,  but  was  again  disappointed  in  his  militia.  Had 
they  supported  him  with  spirit,  he  could  have  prevented  the  en- 
emy from  passing  the  Hackcnsack.  On  the  very  day  that  he  left 
dutt  village,  the  time  of  service  for  the  Jersey  and  Maryland  bri- 
gades expired,  and  both  of  them  abandoned  him.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  tnis  discouragement,  Washington  wrote  to  Lee  to  hasten 
his  march,  or  his  arrival  might  be  too  late. 

On  the  eighth,  Lord  Howe  had  arrived  at  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware  in  nis  pursuit,  with  the  intention  of  pushing  a  strong 
body  across  the  river.  Early  in  the  morning,  he  halted  with  his 
rear  division,  within  six  miles  of  Trenton.  The  artillery  were 
prepared  to  cover  his  landing,  and  the  troops  kept  in  readiness 
for  day  light.  At  the  place  chosen,  about  two  miles  below  Cor- 
lyl's  ferry,  it  was  only  twenty-eight  rods  to  a  ridge  of  sand,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side,  on  which  a  body  was  to  be  landed,  and 
thence  it  was  proposed  to  march  up  to  CorlyPs  ferry  and  take  pot- 
session  of  the  boats  collected  there  by  the  Americans,  and  left 
under  a  guard  of  only  ten  men.  With  the  boats  thus  obtained, 
the  main  body  would  have  been  passed  over  immediately.  In 
the  vicinity  oi  the  place,  at  which  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  by 
the  first  party,  there  was  a  large  flour  boat,  capable  of  bearing 
one  hundred  men,  concealed  beneath  a  bank.  This  had  been 
overlooked,  when  Washington  ordered  tlie  boats  to  be  removed  ; 
but  was  providentially  discovered,  and  brought  off,  in  season  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  possession  of  it. 

The  fate  of  America,  for  a  season,  in  all  probability  depended 
upon  that  incident.  The  very  day  before  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware,  a  return  of  his  forces  was  made  to  Congress ; 
which  made  it  only  thirty-three  hundred  ;  and  when  he  crossed, 
he  had  but  two  thousand  two  hundred ;  from  these,  such  constant 
and  rapid  deductions  had  been  made,  that  in  two  days,  he  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  seventeen  hundred ;  and  by  his  own  letter  of 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  to  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred,  hourly  diminishing. 

Why  Washington  was  not  pursued  when  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  afibrded  such 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  rafts  and  pontoons,  is  one  of  those 
events  which  baffles  all  speculation,  if  it  be  not  attributed  to  positive  Ofders  ;  but 
why  those  orders  were  friven,  still  remains  to  be  explained.  Washington  himself, 
declared  in  a  despatch,  written  after  he  reached  the  Pennsylvania  bank,  that  nothing 
could  have  saved  him,  but  the  infatuation  of  the  enemy.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  only  two  days  easy  march  from  Trenton  :  a  greater  number  of  men  than  Wash- 
mgton  commanded  could  have  been  advanced,  and  what  part  of  the  British  fleet  and 
transports  were  wanted,  could  have  passed  up  to  the  city  in  one  week,  withoat  en- 
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countering  any  obstruction  ;  for  at  that  time,  the  Fort  on  Mad  Isbod  was  Bot  btyttt 

the  chevauz-de-frize  nor  chain  prepared ;  nor  had  they  fixe  rafts  in  any  place. 

This  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  discoursffemeat 
to  the  American  people.  It  had  been  commenced,  immediately  after  the  loss  of 
Fort  Washington,  and  a  fine  garrison ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  miUtary  stores,  abaa- 
doned  at  Fort  Lee.  In  a  few  days,  the  whole  fiying  camp  disappeared.  This  was 
followed  by  the  disappearance  of  whole  regiments,  whose  periods  of  serrice  had  also 
expired.  Even  the  reinforcements,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  Northern  deparl- 
ment,  silently  dissolved  on  the  march,  and  General  St.  Clair,  the  commander,  a|H 
peared  in  the  camp  of  Washington,  with  only  a  few  officers,  for  bis  relief.  Ever^ 
man  had  abandoned  him.  Even  the  few  troops,  under  the  command  of  Washington, 
-were  nearly  useless  from  their  wretched  deficiency  in  necessaries.  They  were  tha 
garrison  of  Fort  Lee,  hurried  away  with  such  precipitation,  aa  to  leave  their  blanket* 
and  cooking  utensils.  He  had  no  cavalry,  except  one  troop,  miserably  mounted  ;  and 
no  artillery :  yet  under  all  these  circumstances  of  distress  and  ill  fortune,  with  his 
little  band,  a  part  of  whom  were  literally  barefooted,.  Washington  had  the  address  to 
consume  nineteen  days,  in  marching  ninety  miles  before  his  conquerors,  and  then  to 
give  time  for  the  militia  to  collect  for  his  succour.  As  these — the  last  hope  of  their 
country — fied  before  their  pursuers,  scarcely  a  man  had  the  courage  to  strengthen 
them  ;  while  numbers  were  flocking  to  the  royal  standard,  at  every  step  of  its  pro- 
gress. Appearance  is  every  thing  with  the  multitude.  A  gallant,  well  discipbned 
army,  well  officered,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  furniture  of  war,  with  their  ban- 
ners,  and  horns  and  trumpets,  were  indeed  a  formidable  trial  to  the  constancy  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  all  this,  when  contrasted  with  a  feeble  band  of  disorderly,  tattered 
and  emaciated  wretches,  who  were  flying  from  the  haunts  of  men,  like  a  troop  ci 
malefactors,  caught  abroad  in  open  day  light.  So  powerful  was  the  eflfect  of  this 
contrast,  that  it  operated,  not  only  on  the  lower  classes,  but  on  the  opulent  and 
distinguished.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were 
terrified  into  submission  by  this  pageantry. 

"  Capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trcwion.— Washington  had 
observed  that  general  Howe,  either  to  procure  more  commodi- 
Qus  quarters  for  his  troops  in  this  rigorous  season,  or  to  impede 
the  Americans  in  recruiting,  or  finally  because  he  believed  the 
war  at  an  end,  and  his  enemy  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  act, 
had  too  far  extended  the  wines  of  his  army,  which  occupied 
the  entire  province  of  New  Jersey  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  from  Trenton  down  to  Burlington.  Colonel  Ralle, 
a  Hessian  officer  of  great  merit,  was  cantoned  in  the  first  of  these 
places,  with  his  brigade  of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  Endish 
dragoons,  the  whole-  constituting  a  corps  of  fourteen  or  filteen 
hundred  men.  Bordentown,  a  lew  miles  below,  was  occupied 
by  colonel  Donop,  with  another  brigade  of  Hessians ;  and  still 
lower  down,  within  twenty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  was  stationed 
another  corps  of  Hessians  and  English.  Knowing  the  extreme 
weakness  of  their  enemy,  and  holdihg  him  as  it  were  degraded 
by  his  recent  defeats,  they  kept  a  negligent  guard.  The  rest  of 
the  army  was  lodged  in  places  more  aistant,  and  principally  at 
Princeton,  at  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Amboy.  Washington  Hav- 
ing attentively  considered  the  extent  of  tlie  enemy's  quarters,  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  surprising  the  corps  that  were  nearest  to  the 
river,  and  too  remote  from  the  others  to  be  succored  in  season. 
In  order  to  make  his  attack  with  more  order  and  effect,  he  divided 
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his  army  which  consisted  almost  entirely  in  the  militia  of  Penn* 
sylvania  and  Virginia,  into  three  corps,  the  first  and  most  conskier- 
abie  of  which  was  to  pass  the  Delaware  at  Mackenky's  ferryp 
about  nine  miles  aboye  Trenton.    The  commander-in-chief^  ac- 
companied by  generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  had  reserved  to  him- 
self the  conduct  of  this  corps,  to  which  a  few  pieces  of  artillery 
were  attached.    It  was  destined  to  attack  Trenton.    The  second 
division,  under  the  command  of  general  Irwin,  was  directed  to 
cross  at  Trenton  FerrVy  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  this 
name,  and  having  reached  the  left  bank,  to  seize  vnthout  loss  of 
time,  the  bridge  over  the  little  river  Assumpink,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  retreat  of  the  enemy  when  he  should  be  dislodged  from 
.Trenton  by  the  division  under  Washington.    Finally,  the  third 
corps,  commanded  by  general  Cadwallader,  was  ordered  to  pan 
the  river  at  Bristol,  and  proC'Ced  to  take  post  at  BurUngton.    The 
//night  of  Christmas  was  appointed  for  tlie  expedition.    The  dis* 
positions  being  made  according  to  the  plan  above  mentioned,  the 
Americans  proceeded  with  admirable  order  and  silence  towards 
the  Delaware.    The  chiefs  exhorted  their  soldiers  to  be  firm  and 
vaUant,  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  Long  Island,  of  New  York, 
and  of  New  Jersey ;  they  represented  to  them  the  necessity,  the 
glory,  and  the  bnlliant  fruits  of  victory ;    they  incessantly  re- 
minded them  that  this  night  was  about  to  decide  the  fate  of  their 
country.    An  extreme  ardor  manifested  itself  throughout  the  ranks. 
The  three  columns  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  evening  at  the  bank  of 
the  river.     Washington  had  hoped  that  the  passage  of  the  troops, 
and  transportation  of  the  artillery,  might  nave  been  eficctuated 
before  midnight,  so  as  to  have  time  to  reach  the  destined  points  by 
break  of  day,  and  to  surprise  the  enemy  at  Trenton.     But  tlie  coid 
was  so  intense,  and  the  river  so  obstructed  with  floating  ice,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  and  to  land  the  artillery  earlier  than  four 
in  the  morning.     All  the  troops  having  at  length  gained  the  left 
bank,  the  first  corps  was  parted  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which, 
tuminff  to  the  right,  marched  towards  Trenton,  by  the  road  which 
runs  along  the  river ;  the  other,  guided  by  Washmgton  in  person, 
took  the  upper  or  Pennington  road.     The  distance,  by  tlieir  route, 
being  nearly  equal,  it  was  hoped  that  the  two  columns  might  ar- 
rive at  the  same  time.     It  was  enjoined  them  to  engage  in  combat 
without  any  delay,  and  after  having  driven  in  the  outposts,  to  fall 
inunedialely  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  at  Trenton,  with- 
out giving  him  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise.     They  exerted 
all  their  efforts  to  arrive  before  day ;  but  a  thick  fog,  and  a  mist 
mingled  with  sleet,  which  rendered  the  road  slippery,  retarded  their 
march.    The  two  divisions,  however,  reached  Trenton  at  8  o'clock. 
Notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles,  and  the  hour  already  late,  the 
Hessians  of  colonel  Ralle,  had  no  suspicion  of  their  approach. 
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The  Americans  having,  therefore,  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  the 
advanced  guards,  routea  them  immediately.  Colonel  Ralle  >ei)t 
bia  regiment  to  their  succor,  in  order  to  sustain  the  first  shock, 

and  to  give  time  for  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  arrange  themselves 
for  defunce.  But  the  first  line  involved  the  second  in  disorder, 
and  both  fell  back  tumuliuously  upon  Trenton.  Colonel  Ralle 
having  hastily  drawn  out  his  Hessians,  advanced  to  encounter  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field ;  but  he  was  morlally  wounded  in  the  first 
onset,  and  the  Americans  charging  the  Germans  with  great  fury, 
the  latter  betook  themselves  to  flight,  leaving  upon  the  field  six 
pieces  of  light  artillery.  They  attempted  to  escape  by  the  road 
of  Princeton,  but  Washington  perceiving  it,  dispatched  several 
companies  to  prc-occupy  flie  way,  who  received  the  fugitives  in 
front.  Thus,  surrounded  on  every  side,  the  three  German  regi- 
ments, of  Ralle,  of  Anspach,  and  of  Knyphansen,  were  con- 
strained 'to  lav  down  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion.  Some 
few,  and  chiefly  cavalry  or  light  infantry,  in  all  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  men,  succeeded  in  elfccling  their  escape  by  the  lower 
road  which  leads  to  Bordentown.  Another  detachment  of  Hes- 
sians, who  were  out  this  same  morning  upon  a  foraging  excursion, 
at  some  distance  from  their  camp,  warned  by  the  noise,  and  after- 
wards by  the  ftight  of  their  countrj'men,  retired  precipitately  to 
Princeton.  General  Irwin  had  exerte.d  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
pass  the  river  at  the  time  prescribed,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
action ;  hut  the  floating  ice  was  so  accumulated,  in  this  part  of 
36* 
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the  riyer,  as  to  render  the  passage  absolutely  impracticable.  Tliis 
part  of  the  Hessians,  therefore,  had  the  facility  of  retiring  in 
safety  to  Boidentown.  General  Cadwallader  was  not  more  fop* 
tunate  in  the  attempt  he  made  to  cross  lower  down,  and  to  take 
post  at  Burlington,  pursuant  to  the  plan  of  attack.  When  a  part 
of  his  infantry  had  reached  the  left  bank,  it  was  found  impossiUe 
to  advance  with  the  artiller}' ;  unable,  therefore,  to  act  with  any 
effect,  and  finding  himself  in  a  perilous  situation,  he  repassed  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware.  Thus  the  design  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  accomplished  only  in  part ;  but  the  eTent 
demonstrated,  tliat  if  the  rigorous  cold  of  this  night  had  not  pre- 
vented its  entire  execution,  all  the  royal  troops  that  were  stationed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  would  have  been  surrounded  and  ta- 
ken. The  loss  of  the  Hessians,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted 
only  to  thirty  or  forty,  but  the  number  of  prisoners  was  at  first 
upwards  of  nine  hundred,  and  even  ejLcecded  a  thousand,  when 
aD  those  were  collected  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
houses.  After  having  obtained  this  success,  Washington  paused ; 
not  willing  to  lose  by  imprudence  the  advantages  lie  owed  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  measures.  His  forces  were  not  suflicient  to  cope 
with  those  which  the  English  generals  could  have  assembled  in  a 
few  hours.  A  strong  corps  of  light  infantry  was  quartered  at 
Princeton,  a  town  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Trenton ;  to  this 
might  easily  have  been  joined  the  brigade  of  Donop,  and  other 
battalions  that  were  cantoned  in  tlie  neighboring  places.  The 
Americans  consequently  evacuated  Trenton,  and  passed  over  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with  their  prisoners,  and  llie  trophies 
of  their  victory.  Their  generals  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
in  order  to  revive  the  courage  and  confidence  of  the  dispirited  peo- 
ple. They  caused  the  captive  Hessians  to  defile,  with  a  sort  of 
triumphal  pomp,  through  tnc  streets  of  Philadclpliia,  followed  by 
their  arms  and  banners.  And  yet  such  was  the  terror  inspired  bv 
the  very  name  of  these  Germans,  that  even  at  the  moment  in 
which  they  traversed  the  city  as  vanquished  and  prisoners,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  suspected  it  was  only  a  stratagem  of  their  own 
leaders  to  animate  them ;  so  impossible  it  seemed  to  them  that 
warriors  from  Germany  should  have  been  overcome  by  American 
soldiers.  The  English  appeared  to  iheni  far  less  formidable,  be- 
cause they  knew  them.  Man  is  naturally  disposed  to  fear  most 
those  objects  of  which  he  has  the  least  knowledge  ;  the  uncouth 
language,  the  novel  manners,  and  even  tlie  dress  of  the  German 
soldiers,  inspired  a  certain  dread.  But  when  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  spectacle  they  beheld  was  not  an  illusion,  words  cannot 
describe  their  exultation  at  so  unexpected  a  success  ;  having  at  first 
rated  the  Hessians  far  above  the  English,  they  now  held  them  as 
much  below.    And,  in  effect,  this  affair  of  Trenton  had  so  changed 
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the  face  of  things,  that  the  public  mind  was  rapidly  elevated  from 
despondency  to  an  extreme  confidence.     Bottoms  Revolution, 

Victory  at  Princeton. — After  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  the 
army  of  Washington  was  so  much  increased,  that  he  tliought  him- 
self in  a  situation  to  attempt  an  expedition  upon  the  frontiers  of 
New  Jersey.  He  accordingly  passed  the  Delaware,  and  concen- 
trated his  troops  at  Trenton. 

'*  On  the  2d  of  January  1777,  lord  Comwallis  marched  with  the  van* 
guard  towards  Trenton,  where  he  arrived  about  four  in  the  morning. 
The  rear  guard  was  posted  at  Maidenhead,  a  village  situated  half 
way  between  Princeton  and  Trenton  ;  other  regiments  were  on  the 
march  from  New  Brunswick,  to  reinforce  the  principal  army.  Wash- 
ington, finding  the  enemy  in  such  force,  and  so  near,  retired  behind 
Uie  river  of  Trenton,  also  called  the  Assumpink,  where  he  set  about 
intrenching  himself,  having  first  secured  the  bridge.  The  English 
attempted  the  passage  at  various  points,  but  every  where  without  sue* 
cess ;  all  the  fords  bein^  diligently  guarded.  A  cannonade  was  en- 
gaged, which  produced  liule  effect,  though  it  lasted  until  night ;  the 
Americans  stood  firm  in  their  entrenchments.  Comwallis  waited  for 
re-inforcements,  intending  to  advance  to  the  assault  the  day  following ; 
but  his  adversary  was  not  disposed  to  put  so  much  at  stake.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  re-pass  the  Delaware,  then  more  than  ever  obstructed 
with  floating  ice,  in  the  presence  of  a  formidable  enemy,  was  too  per- 
ilous an  operation  to  be  attempted  without  temerity.  Washington 
therefore  found  himself  anew  in  a  very  critical  position  ;  but  it  was 
then  that  he  embraced  a  resolution  remarkable  for  its  intrepidity. 
Reflecting  that  he  was  advanced  too  far  to  be  able  to  retreat  without 
manifest  danger,  he  determined  to  abandon  all  at  once  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  New  Jersey. 
He  considered  that  Comwallis,  in  all  probability,  would  apprehend 
being  cut  off  from  the  province  of  New  York,  and  fearing  besides  for 
the  magazines  at  New  Brunswick,  which  were  abundantly  stocked  for 
the  service  of  the  whole  British  army,  would  himself  also  retire  from 
the  river ;  and  thus  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  be  preserved,  a 
great  part  of  New  Jersey  recovered,  and  defensive  war  changed  into 
offensive ;  advantages  which  could  not  but  animate  the  inhabitants 
with  new  courage.  If  the  English  general  persisted  in  his  design, 
he  passed  the  river,  indeed  without  obstacle,  and  became  master  of 
Philadelphia.  But  whatever  were  to  be  the  effects  of  this  disastrous 
event,  it  was  better  to  abandon  Philadelphia,  and  preserve  the  army 
entire  than  to  lose  at  the  same  time  both  the  one  and  the  other.  This 
plan  having  been  approved  in  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  all  the 
generals  of  the  array,  dispositions  were  immediately  commenced  for 
carrying  it  promptly  into  effect.  The  baggage  was  sent  down  to  Bur- 
lington ;  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  appearing  per- 
fectly tranquil,  the  Americans  rekindled  the  fires  of  their  camp,  and 
leaving  guards  at  the  bridge  and  fords,  with  orders  to  continue  the 
csual  rounds  and  patrole,  they  defiled  with  equal  promptitude  and  si- 
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lence.  Taking  the  road  of  Allentown,  which  is  the  longest,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  Assumpink,  and  the  encounter  of  the  enemy  at  Maiden* 
head,  they  proceeded  towards  Princeton.  Three  En^ish  regiments 
had  lodged  there  this  same  night ;  two  of  them,  at  break  of  day,  had 
renewed  their  march  for  Maidenhead.  The  Americans  suddenly  ap* 
peared  and  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity.  But  the  Endiui 
defended  themselves  so  vigorously,  that  the  American  militia  need 
about  and  retired  in  disorder.  General  Mercer,  in  attempting  to  nllj 
them,  was  mortally  wounded.  Washington  seeing  the  rout  of  ibm 
vanguard,  and  perfectly  aware  that  the  loss  of  the  day  would  involf* 
the  total  ruin  of  his  army,  immediately  advanced  at  the  head  of  hii 
select  corps,  composed  of  the  conquerors  of  Trenton,  and  restored 
the  battle.  The  two  English  regiments,  overwhelmed  by  the  nombsr 
and  fury  of  the  assailants,  were  separated,  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  most  perilous  position.  Colonel  Maw- 
hood,  who  commanded  one  of  them,  after  having  intrepidly  sustaioad 
the  attack  for  some  moments,  made  a  violent  effort,  and  opening  his 
way  with  the  bayonet  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  retired  n 
safety  to  Maidenhead.  The  other,  which  formed  the  rear  guard,  find- 
ing itself,  after  a  vigorous  struggle,  unable  to  follow  the  first,  retonted 
by  the  way  of  Hillsborough  to  New  Brunswick.  The  third,  which 
was  found  still  at  Princeton,  retreated  also,  after  a  light  conflict,  wiA 
great  precipitation  to  Brunswick.  About  one  bunded  of  the  English 
were  killed  in  this  affair,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  made  prison- 
ers. The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  slain,  was  nearly  equal ;  bat  of 
this  number  was  general  Mercer,  an  able  and  experienced  officer  of 
the  province  of  Virginia.  He  was  universally  regretted,  but  especially 
by  Washington,  who  bore  him  great  esteem  and  affection. 

After  the  combat,  the  Americans  occupied  Princeton.  At  break  of 
day,  lord  Comwallis  having  perceived  that  the  Americans  had  de- 
serted their  camp  of  Trenton,  and  soon  penetrating  what  was  their 
design,  abandoned  in  like  manner  his  own,  and  marched  with  all  ex- 
pedition towards  Brunswick,  fearing  lest  the  baggage  and  munitions 
he  had  accumulated  there,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
He  arrived  at  Princeton  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  American 
rear  guard.  Washington  found  himself  again  in  imminent  danger. 
His  soldiers  fell  with  sleep,  having  taken  no  repose  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding days ;  hunger  tormented  them,  and  they  were  almost  naked 
in  this  rigorous  season.  The  enemy  who  pursued  them,  besides  the 
advantage  of  number,  had  every  thing  in  abundance.  Thus  situaXad, 
far  from  the  hope  of  continuing  to  act  offensively,  it  was  much  for 
him  if  he  could  retire  Avithout  loss,  to  a  place  of  security ;  where- 
fore, departing  abruptly  from  Princeton,  he  moved  with  rapidity  to- 
wards the  upper  and  mountainous  parts  of  New  Jersey.  To  retaid 
the  enemy,  he  destroyed  the  bridges  over  the  Millstone  river,  which 
runs  between  Princeton  and  Brunswick.  Having  afterwards  passed 
the  Rariton,  a  more  considerable  river,  he  proceeded  to  occupy  Plnck- 
emin,  where  his  troops  refreshed  themselves,  after  so  many  toils  and 
sufferings.    But  soon  finding  that  his  army  was  too  feeble,  and  also 
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that  it  was  daily  diminished  by  maladies  and  desertion,  he  resolved 
to  encamp  higher  up,  and  in  a  place  of  more  security.  After  neces- 
sity had  constrained  him  to  make  trial  of  fortune  by  adventurous  feats, 
he  was  disposed  to  become  again  the  master  of  his  movements,  and 
take  counsel  of  prudonce  alone.  He  retired,  accordingly,  to  Morris- 
town,  in  upper  Jersey.  Comwallis,  despairing  of  being  able  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  with  success,  directed  his  march  to  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  found  general  Matthews,  who,  in  the  violence  of  his  terror, 
had  commenced  the  removal  of  the  baggage  and  warlike  stores. 
But  Washington,  having  received  the  few  fresh  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  his  little  army  being  recovered  from  their  fatigues,  soon  entered 
the  field  anew,  and  scoured  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Rariton. 
He  even  crossed  this  river,  and  penetrating  into  the  county  of  Essex, 
made  himself  master  of  Newark,  of  Elizabethtown,  and,  finally,  of 
Woodbridge ;  so  that  he  commanded  the  entire  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
in  front  of  Stat«n  Island.  He  so  judiciously  selected  his  positions, 
and  fortified  them  so  formidably,  that  the  royalists  shrunk  from  all  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  him  from  any  of  them.  Thus  the  British  army, 
after  having  overrun  victoriously  the  whole  of  New  Jersey,  quite  to 
the  Delaware,  and  caused  even  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  tremble 
for  its  safety,  found  itself  now  restricted  to  the  two  only  posts  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Amboy,  which,  moreover,  could  have  no  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  except  by  sea.  Thus  by  an  army  almost  re- 
duced to  extremity,  Philadelphia  was  saved,  Pennsylvania  protected. 
New  Jersey  nearly  recovered,  and  a  victorious  and  powerful  enemy 
laid  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  all  thoughts  of  acting  ofiensively, 
in  order  to  defend  himself.* — Bottoms  Revohuion. 

Retreat  of  tlie  Americans  from  Ticonderoga. — One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  British  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  was  to 
open  a  communication  bet^vcen  New  York  and  Canada,  and  sepa- 
rate New  England  from  the  other  states.  The  plan  of  operations 
consisted  of  two  parts :  General  Burgoyne  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army  from  Canada,  was  to  advance  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
clain,  and  effect  a  junction  at  Albany  with  the  royal  army  firom 
New  York.  A  detachment  of  British  soldiers,  and  a  large  body 
of  Indians  under  Col.  St.  Lcger,  with  aremment  from  New  Yorlc, 
under  Sir  John  Jolmspn,  were  to  ascend  the  St.  Lavmrence,  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  penetrate  Albany  by  the  way  of  Mohawk  river. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  General  Burgoyne,  with  an  army  of  above 
seven  thousand  men,  with  a  large  body  of  Indians,  after  having 
finished  the  business  of  speeches  and  proclamations,  advanced  to 
more  formidable  operations. 

^  On  the  30th,  he  advanced  with  his  army  to  Crown  Point ;  whence 
he  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga.  In  a  few  days  his  works  were 
so  far  advanced,  as  to  threaten  a  complete  inclosure  of  the  continen- 
tal army  ;  and  general  8t.  Clair,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Amer- 
icans, with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  a  council  of  general  officers, 
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abandoned  the  place.  The  evacuation  was  effected  with  such  w^ 
crecy  and  expedition,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  slorai^ 
embarked  in  two  hundred  batteaux,  and  dispatched  np  the  river  In 
Skeaesborough  under  convoy  of  five  armed  gallies,  was  saved.  A 
brigade  of  gun-boats  however  gave  chase  to  the  gallies ;  and,  *^*^"»iig 
up  with  them  near  Skenesborough  Falls,  engaged  and  captured  Bomm. 
of  the  largest  of  them,  and  obliged  the  Americans  to  set  the  oihenoft 
fire,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  their  batteaux.  Tke 
rear  guard  of  the  American  army,  commanded  by  colonel  WaniVt 
amounting  to  more  than  one  thousand  men,  taking  the  CastletOQ  mi 
to  Skenesborough,  was  overtaken  and  attacked  at  Hubbert<m  by  geft* 
eral  Frazer  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men.  The  Ameii* 
cans  made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  general  Rcil* 
esel  with  his  division  of  Germans,  they  were  compelled  to  give  waj 
in  all  directions.  Colonel  Francis,  a  very  valuable  officer,  fell  in  &#• 
action ;  several  other  American  officers,  and  above  two  hundred  BMBt 
were  killed ;  and  about  the  same  number  taken  prisoners.  Neadf 
six  hundred  are  supposed  to  have  been  wounded ;  many  of  whflHi 
nust  have  died  in  the  woods.  The  enemy  stated  their  own  loss  al 
thir^-five  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  wounded.*  Geaa 
ral  St.  Clair,  after  a  distressing  march  of  seven  days,  joined  geaeni 
Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward.  General  Burgojme,  having  with  inciefr 
Ue  labour  and  fatigue  conducted  his  army  through  the  wildsmei 
(ran  Skenesborough,  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  Hudson  river,  on  At 
30th  of  July.  As  he  approached  that  place,  general  Schuyler,  whose 
forces,  even  since  the  junction  of  St.  Clair,  (Sd  not  exceed  four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  men,  retired  over  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga." 

Battle  of  Bennington, — The  progress  of  Burffoyne  thorough- 
ly alarmed  the  American  states,  it  being  well  known  that  the 
American  forces  under  General  Schuyler  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  Albany,  whenever  it  was  reached  by  the 
enemy.  Instead  of  thinking  of  submission,  the  Americans  met 
this  alarming  crisis  with  firmness  and  resolution,  and  great  ex* 
ertions  were  made  to  reinforce  the  army.  General  Lincoln  was 
directed  to  raise  and  take  the  command  of  the  New  England  mi* 
litia.  Gen.  Arnold  and  Col.  Morgan  with  his  riflemen  were  do* 
tached  to  the  northern  army,  and  congress  elected  Gen.  Gates  as 
commander. 

^*  While  the  American  army  was  thus  assuming  a  more  respects^ 
ble  appearance,  general  Burgoyne  was  making  very  slow  advances 
towards  Albany.  From  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  to  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  the  British  army  was  continually  employed  in  bringing  tot' 
ward  batteaux,  provisions,  and  ammunition  from  fort  George,  to  the 
first  navigable  part  of  Hudson*s  river ;  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
eighteen  miles.     The  labor  was  excessive,  the  Europeans  were  but 

*  Stedman  nys,  the  lou  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  30  oflioers,  md  aboot 
ISO  men,  kiUtd  tnd  wounded. 
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little  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  performing  it  to  advantage,  and 
the  effect  was  in  no  degree  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  labor  and 
time.  With  all  the  efforts  that  Burgoyne  could  make,  encumbered 
with  his  artillery  and  baggage,  hisiabors  were  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  army  with  provisions  for  its  daily  consumption, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  necessary  magazines.  And  after  his 
utmost  exertions  for  fifteen  days,  there  were  not  above  four  days  pro* 
visions  in  the  store,  nor  above  ten  batteaux  in  Hudson's  river. 

In  such  circumstances  the  British  general  found  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  procure  sufficient  supplies  of  provisions  by  the  way  of 
fort  George,  and  determined  to  replenish  his  own  magazines  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  the  Americans.  Having  received  information 
that  a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  laid  up  at  Bennington,  and  guarded 
only  by  the  militia,  he  formed  the  design  of  surprising  that  place  ;  and 
Was  made  to  believe  that  as  soon  as  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army 
should  appear  in  that  quarte;*,  it  would  receive  effectual  assistance 
from  a  large  body  of  loyalists,  who  only  waited  for  the  appearance  of 
a  support,  and  would  in  that  event  come  forward  and  aid  the  royal 
cause.  Full  of  these  expectations,  he  detached  colonel  Baum,  a 
German  officer,  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  to  surprise  the  place. 
His  force  consisted  of  about  live  hundred  regular  troops,  some  Cana- 
dians, and  more  than  one  hundred  Indians,  with  two  light  pieces  of 
artillery.  To  facilitate  their  operations,  and  to  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
'vantage  of  the  success  of  the  detachment,  the  royal  army  moved  along 
the  east  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  and  encamped  nearly  opposite  to 
Saratoga ;  having  at  the  same  time  thrown  a  bridge  of  rafts  over  the 
river,  by  which  the  army  passed  to  that  place.  With  a  view  to  sup- 
port Baum  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  lieutenant  colonel  Brey- 
man^s  corps,  consisting  of  the  Brunswick  grenadiers,  light  infantry 
and  chassieurs,  were  posted  at  Battenkill. 

General  Stark  having  received  information  that  a  party  of  Indians 
were  at  Cambridge,  sent  lieutenant  colonel  Greg^  on  August  the  13th, 
with  a  party  of  two  hundred  men  to  stop  their  progress.  Towards 
night  he  was  informed  by  express  that  a  large  body  of  regulars  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  and  advancing  towards  Bennington.  On 
this  intelligence.  Stark  drew  together  his  brigade,  and  the  militia 
that  were  at  hand,  and  sent  on  to  Manchester  to  colonel  Warner,  to 
bring  on  his  regiment ;  he  sent  expresses  at  the  same  time  to  the 
neighboring  militia,  to  join  him  with  the  utmost  speed.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourteenth  he  marched  with  his  troops,  and  at  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  he  met  Greg  on  the  retreat,  and  the  enemy  within  a 
mile  of  him.  Stark  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle ;  but  the 
enemy  coming  in  sight,  halted  upon  a  very  advantageous  piece  of 
ground.  Baum  perceived  the  Americans  were  too  strong  to  be  at- 
tacked with  his  present  force,  and  sent  an  express  to  Burgoyne  with 
an  account  of  his  situation,  and  to  have  Breyman  march  immediately 
to  support  him.  In  the  mean  time  small  parties  of  the  Americans 
kept  up  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  killed  and  wounded  thirty  of  them, 
with  two  of  their  Indian  chiefs,  without  any  loss  to  themselves.    The 
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ground  the  Americans  had  taken,  was  unfavorable  for  a  general  actioa, 
and  Stark  retreated  about  a  mile  and  encamped.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send  two  detachments  upon  the  ene- 
my's rear,  while  the  rest  of  the  troops  should  make  an  attack  upon 
their  front.  The  next  day  the  weather  was  rainy,  and  though  it  pie- 
vented  a  general  action,  there  were  frequent  skirmishings  in  small 
parties,  which  proved  favorable  and  encouraging  to  the  Americans. 

On  August  the  sixteenth,  in  the  morning,  Stark  was  joined  by 
colonel  Symonds  and  a  body  of  militia  from  Berkshire,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  enemy,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
concerted.  Colonel  Bauni  in  tlie  mean  time  had  entrenched,  on 
an  advantageous  piece  of  ground  near  St.  Koicks  mills,  on  a 
branch  of  Hoosic  river ;  and  rendered  his  post  as  strong  as  Ui 
circumstances  and  situation  would  admit.  Colonel  Nichols  wis 
detached  with  two  hundred  men  to  the  rear  of  his  left,  colonel 
Herrick,  with  three  hundred  men  to  the  rear  of  his  right ;  botb  wen 
to  join  and  then  make  the  attack.  Colonels  Hubbard  and  Stick- 
ney,  with  two  hundred  more  were  ordered  on  the  right,  and  one 
hundred  were  advanced  towards  the  front  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  that  way.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemocm  die 
troops  had  taken  their  situation,  and  were  ready  to  commence  tlie 
action.  While  Nichols  and  Herrick  were  bnnging  their  troops 
together,  the  Indians  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  and  pushed  of 
between  the  two  corps ;  but  received  a  fire  as  they  were  pussiofl, 
by  which  three  of  them  were  killed,  and  two  wounded.  Nichwi 
then  began  the  attack,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  other  divisions ; 
those  in  ttie  front  immediately  advanced,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
action  became  genera].  It  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  was  like 
one  continued  peal  of  thunder.  Baum  made  a  brave  defence; 
and  the  German  dragoons,  after  they  had  expended  their  ammu* 
nition,  led  by  their  colonel,  chargecf  with  their  swords,  but  they 
were  soon  overpowered.  Their  works  were  carried  on  all  sides, 
their  two  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  colonel  Baum  himself  was 
mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  men,  except  t 
few  who  had  escaped  into  the  woods,  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  Having  completed  the  business  by  taking  the  whole 
party,  the  militia  began  to  di8i)ersc,  and  look  out  lor  plunder. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  Stark  received  information  that  a  large  re- 
inforcement was  on  their  march,  and  within  two  miles  of  him. 
Fortunately  at  Xhat  moment  colonel  Warner  came  up  with  bis  re- 
giment from  Manchester.  This  brave  and  experienced  officer 
commanded  a  regiment  of  continental  troops,  which  had  been 
raised  in  Vermont.  Mortified  tliat  he  had  not  been  in  tlie  former 
engagement,  he  instantly  led  on  his  men  against  Breyman,  and 
began  the  second  engagement.  Stark  collected  the  militia  as 
soon  as  possible   and  pushed  on  to  his  assistance.    The  action 
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became  general,  and  the  battle  continued  obstinate  on  both  sides 
till  sunset,  when  the  Germans  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  were 
pursued  till  dark.  They  left  their  two  field  pieces  behind,  and  a 
considerable  number  were  made  prisoners.  They  retreated  in  the 
best  manner  they  could,  improving  tiic  advantages  of  the  evening 
and  night,  to  which  alone  their  escape  was  ascribed.* 

In  these  actions  the  Americans  took  four  brass  field  pieces, 
twelve  brass  drums,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords,  four 
anununition  wagons,  and  about  seven  hundred  prisoners,  with 
their  arms  and  accoutrements.  Two  hundred  and  seven  men 
were  found  dead  upon  the  spot,  the  numbers  of  wounded  were 
unknown.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  but  small ;  thirty 
were  slain,  and  about  forty  were  wounded." 

Siege  of  Fort  Stanwix. — The  following  account  of  the  defeat 
of  Genersd  Herkimer,  and  the  singular  circumstances  respecting 
the  sie^e  of  Fort  Stanwix,  [fort  Schuyler,  at  the  head  of  Mohawk 
river,]  IS  from  the  3d  vol.  of  Dwight's  Travels. 

^^  When  General  Burgojrne  commenced  his  expedition  against 
the  United  States,  he  directed  Lieutenant^Colonel  Baron  St.  Le- 
ger,  with  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  British,  American  Refu- 
gees, Germans,  Canadians,  and  savages,  from  1,500  to  1,800  in 
number,  to  proceed  from  Montreal  by  Lake  Ontario,  to  attack 
Fort  Stanwix,  and  after  taking  that  fortress  to  march  down  the 
Mohawk  to  Albany.  St.  Leger  arrived  at  Fort  Stanvrix  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1777.  On  the  news  of  his  approach,  Gen- 
eru^Herkimer,  a  respectable  descendant  from  one  of  the  Ger- 
man Colonists,  commanding  the  militia  of  Tryon  County,  assem- 
bled a  body  of  800  men,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  garri- 
son. He  arrived  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  fort  on  the  6th 
of  August.  From  his  scouts  he  had  learned,  that  a  body  of  troops 
under  Sir  John  Johnson,  had  been  despatched  by  St.  Leger  to  in- 
tercept him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  halt,  and  choose  his 
own  ground  for  the  contest ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  raw  mihtia, 
without  any  discipline,  insisted  peremptorily  on  being  led  inune- 
diately  to  tne  attack.  The  General,  after  remonstratmg  with  his 
usual  good  sense,  and  telling  them  roundly,  that  ardent  as  they 
were,  they  would  run  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy ;  and 
afler  finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  resolved  to  lead  them  on,  althouffb 
he  clearly  foresaw  the  disastrous  issue.  Accordingly  he  cooUy 
moved  on  to  what  he  considered  as  almost  certain  destruction. 
At  the  veiy  first  fire  of  the  enemy  a  large  proportion  of  these  vio- 
lent men  fled  instantly ;  leaving  their  gallant  chief,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  to  sustain  the  attack.  These  men  fought 
like  lions;  and  came  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy.    Tbe 
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firing  in  a  great  measure  ceased ;  and  the  conflict  was  carried  on 
with  kniyesy  bayonets,  and  the  butt-ends  of  muskets.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  the  Indians  were  killed.  The  survivors  were, 
of  course,  thrown  into  a  rage.  The  mode  of  fighting  was  novel ; 
and  the  native  jealousy  of  these  people  started  into  meir  minds  a 
suspicion,  that  their  own  firiends  had  leagued  with  the  Americans 
to  (^stroy  them.  Under  its  influence  they  fired  upon  the  British, 
as  well  as  upon  the  Americans.  The  confusion  became  intense, 
and  universal.  Such  of  Herkimer's  troops  as  had  neither  fled, 
nor  fallen,  had  posted  themselves  behind  logs,  and  trees  ;  and  an- 
imated by  their  brave  chief,  wounded  as  he  was,  fought  the  enemy 
with  sucn  resolution,  that  Sir  John  finally  retreated,  and  left  them 
theground.    Herkimer  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 

Ine  Americans  lost  in  this  battle  160  men  killed ;  and  about 
240  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British  will  never 
be  known.  The  Indians  left  more  than  70  of  their  number  on 
the  field.  Among  the  slain  and  wounded  Americans,  were  seve- 
ral persons  of  reputation  and  influence." 

^'  Sir  John  haa  scarcely  left  the  ^ound,  to  attack  General  Her- 
lumer,  when  Lieutenant^Colonel  Willet,  at  the  head  of  a  party 
from  the  garrison,  made  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy ;  and  falling 
upon  their  camp  unexpectedly,  drove  them  out  of  it  almost  without 
resistance.  A  part  fled  into  the  woods,  and  a  part  crossed  the 
river:  while  Willet  plundered  the  camp  of  muskets,  blankets, 
and  various  other  articles  of  considerable  value.  A  party  of  the 
British  attempted  to  intercept  his  return  to  the  fort ;  but  with  a 
field-piece,  and  a  vigorous  musketry,  he  attacked  them  with  so 
much  spirit,  that  they  fled  a  second  time.  Several  of  the  enemy 
fell ;  and  among  them  some  of  the  principal  Indian  warriours. 
Willet  did  not  lose  a  man. 

At  the  return  of  Sir  John,  St.  Leger  summoned  Gansevoort  in 
a  verbal  message,  sufficiently  pompous  and  menacing,  to  surren- 
der. Gansevoort  refused  to  receive  the  message.  The  next  day 
he  received  a  written  demand  of  the  same  nature,  exhibiting  in 
magnificent  terms  the  successes  of  General  Burgoyne ;  the 
strength  of  the  army  under  St.  Leger ;  the  terrible  determination 
of  the  savages ;  his  own  eflbrts  to  soften  their  ferocity ;  and  the 
hopeless  situation  of  the  garrison.  The  laboured  strain  of  this 
declamation,  instead  of  producing  its  intended  eflect,  only  pei^ 
suaded  the  Americans  that  St.  Leger's  afiairs  were  not  very  pros- 
perous, nor  his  army  very  formidable.  Gansevoort  thereiore  an- 
swered, that,  being  entrusted  by  his  country  with  the  command 
of  the  ifort,  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last,  without  any  regard  to 
consequences. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison,  though  not  desperate,  was  £ur 
firom  being  promising.    ReUef  was  necessary  for  them;  and 
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Ganscvoort  determined  to  advertise,  if  possible,  the  country,  be- 
low, of  his  circumstances.  Colonel  Willet,  and  Lieutenant 
Stockwcll,  readily  undertook  this  hazardous  mission.  An  Indian 
enemy  is  in  a  sense  always  at  hand,  and  always  awake.  He  is 
always  roaming  from  place  to  place  ;  the  chance  of  escaping  him 
scarcely  exists ;  and  the  consequence  of  falling  into  his  tiands  is 
almost  of  course  fatal.  These  gallant  mgn,  however,  crept  on 
their  hands  and  knees  through  the  enemjr^s  encampment ;  and, 
skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  Indian  war,  and  adopting  the  various 
arts  of  concealment,  which  men,  accustomed  to  forests,  acquire 
with  extreme  accuracy,  they  arrived  safely  at  the  German  Flats ; 
whence  without  danger  they  pursued  their  course  directly  to  the 
head  quarters  of  General  Schuyler,  then  commanding  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Stillwater. 

Schuyler  immediately  dispatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the  relief 
of  Gansevoort,  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold ;  who  vol- 
unteered his  services  on  the  occasion.  As  he  was  advancing  up 
the  Mohawk,  a  Mr.  Schuyler,  who  was  a  nephew  of  General  Her- 
kimer, (but  who  was  a  Tory,  and  accused  of  being  a  spy,)  was 
brought  into  his  camp.  After  examining  the  circimistances,  Ar- 
nold wisely  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  man's  services. 
He  proposed  to  him  a  scheme  for  alarmins  the  enemy,  particu- 
larly the  savages,  by  announcing  to  them,  that  a  formidable  army 
was  in  full  march  to  destroy  them ;  and  assured  him  of  his  life, 
and  estate,  if  he  would  enter  heartily  into  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  faithfully  execute  a  mission  of  this  nature.  Schuy- 
ler, who  was  shrewd,  resolute,  versed  in  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  Indians,  acquainted  with  some  of  their  chiefs,  and 
therefore  perfectly  qualified  for  this  business,  readily  engaged  in 
the  enterprise.  His  father,  and  brother,  were  in  the  mean  time 
kept  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity ;  and  were  both  to  be  hung  with- 
out mercy,  if  he  proved  unfaithful.  One  of  the  Sachems  of  the 
Six  Nations,  a  friend  of  the  Americans,  and  of  Schuyler  also, 
was  let  into  the  secret ;  and  cheerfully  embarked  in  the  design. 
Having  settled  the  whole  plan  of  proceeding  with  this  warriour, 
Schuyler  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Fort  Stanwix. 

Colonel  St.  Legcr  had  pushed  the  siege  with  considerable  ac- 
tivity ;  and  advanced  his  works  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  fort.  Upon  Schuyler's  arrival  he  told  a  lamentable  story 
of  his  being  taken  by  Arnold,  his  escape  from  hanging,  and  the 
danger  which  he  had  encountered  in  his  flight.  He  shewed  them 
also  several  holes,  made  by  shot  in  his  coat,  while  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  escape ;  and  declared  at  the  same  time  that  a  formidable 
army  of  Americans  was  marching  with  full  speed,  to  attack  the 
British.  The  Americans,  he  observed,  had  no  hostility  toward 
the  Indians  ;  and  wished  not  to  injure  them ;  but  added,  that,  if 
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the  Indians  continued  with  the  British,  they  must  unquestionably 
take  their  share  of  whatever  calamities  might  befall  their  allies. 

^  The  Indians  being  thus  thoroughly  alarmed,  the  chief,  who  was  in 
the  secret,  arrived,  as  if  by  mere  accident ;  and  in  the  mysterioas 
manner  of  that  people  began  to  insinuate  to  his  countrymen,  that  a 
bird  had  brought  him  intelligence,  of  great  moment.  This  hint  set 
their  curiosity  afloat ;  and  excited  a  series  of  anxious  enquiries.  To 
these  he  replied  in  hints,  and  suggestions,  concerning  wanioors  in 
great  numbers,  marching  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  already  far  ad- 
vanced. In  the  mean  time  he  had  despatched  two  or  three  yoimf 
warriours  in  search  of  intelligence.  These  scouts,  who  had  received 
their  cue,  returned,  as  they  had  been  directed,  at  different  times  ;  and 
confirmed,  as  if  by  mere  accident  also,  all  that  had  been  said  by 
Schuyler,  and  the  Sachem.  The  Indians,  already  disgusted  with  the 
service,  which  they  found  a  mere  contrast  to  the  promises  of  the 
British  commanders,  and  their  own  expectations,  and  sore  with  the 
loss,  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  battle  with  General  Herkimefi 
were  now  so  completely  alarmed,  that  they  determined  upon  an  imme- 
diate retreat. 

St.  Leger,  who  had  unwisely  boasted,  at  first  of  his  own  stiength, 
and  his  future  exploits  against'the  Americans,  and  spoken  contemptii- 
ously  of  their  weakness  and  cowardice ;  who  had  predicted  in  mag- 
nificent terms  the  certainty  of  their  flight ;  and  the  ease,  and  safety, 
with  which  the  Indians  would  reach  Albany ;  had  disgusted  theee 
people  thoroughly  by  failing  altogether  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  prom- 
ises. In  vain,  therefore,  did  he  exert  all  his  address,  when  he  saur 
them  preparing  to  quit  the  ground,  to  dissuade  them  from  their  pur- 
pose. He  exhorted,  argued  and  promised,  in  vain.  They  reproached 
him  with  having  violated  all  his  former  promises ;  and  prououoced 
him  undeserving  of  any  further  confidence.  He  attempted  to  get 
them  drunk  ;  but  they  refused  to  drink.  When  he  found  all  his  efforts 
fruitless,  and  saw  that  they  were  determined  to  go,  he  urged  them  to 
move  in  the  rear  of  his  army ;  but  they  charged  him  with  a  design  to 
sacrifice  them  for  his  own  safety.  In  a  mixture  of  rage  and  despair, 
he  broke  up  his  encampment  with  such  haste,  that  he  left  his  tents, 
cannon,  and  stores,  to  the  besieged.  The  flight  of  this  army  (for  it 
could  not  bo  called  a  retreat,)  was  through  a  deep  forest,  and  the 
spongy  soil  which  I  have  elsewhere  described.  The  road  was  im- 
perfectly made,  and  encumbered  with  all  the  difliculties,  incident  to 
new  roads  on  such  a  surface.  The  march  was,  therefore,  not  a  little 
embarrassed  and  distressing.  The  Sachem,  who  had  been  partner 
with  Schuyler  in  the  plot,  accompanied  the  flying  army.  Naturally  a 
wag,  and  pleased  to  see  the  garrison  rescued  from  their  danger,  he 
engaged  several  of  his  young  men  to  repeat  at  proper  intervals,  the 
cry  'they  are  coming.*  This  unwelcome  sound,  quickened  the  march 
of  the  fugitives  whenever  it  was  heard.  The  soldiers  threw  away 
their  packs ;  and  the  commanders  took  care  not  to  be  in  the  rear. 
Mortified  beyond  measure  by  so  dictions  an  issue  of  an  ezpeditioBy 
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from  which  they  had  promised  themselves  no  small  reputation  and 
profit,  these  gentlemen  began  speedily  to  accuse  each  other  of  foUy, 
and  misconduct,  in  their  respective  departments,  during  the  enterprise. 
Accusation  begat  accusation,  and  reproach,  reproach ;  until  they  at 
length  drew  their  swords  upon  each  other.  Several  of  the  Sachems 
now  interfered ;  and  with  that  native  good  sense,  which  is  found  eveiy 
where,  persuaded  them  to  a  reconciliation.  After  much  fatigue,  ana 
at  least  an  equal  degree  of  mortification,  they  finally  reached  the 
Oneida  Lake ;  and  there,  probably,  felt  themselves  for  the  first  tine 
secure  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies." 

Defeat  and  Capture  of  Burgoyne,  General  Burgoyne,  not- 
withstanding the  disasters  at  Bennington,  and  Fort  Stanwix,  did 
not  evince  any  disposition  to  abandon  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  the  slow  and  toil- 
some mode  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Fort  George.  Having 
with  great  labor  collected  provisions  for  thirty  days,  and  thrown  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hudson,  he  crossed  that  river  on  the  13th 
and  14th  of  September,  and  encamped  on  the  flats  and  heights  of 
Saratoga.  Gen.  Gates  having  been  joined  by  the  continental 
troops  destined  for  the  northern  department,  and  reinforced  by 
strong  bodies  of  militia,  left  his  camp  at  Halfmoon,  advanced  to- 
wards the  enemy  and  encamped  three  miles  above  Saratoga.  On 
the  night  of  the  17th  Burgoyne  encamped  within  four  miles  of 
the  Am^can  army,  and  on  the  19th  advanced  in  full  force  against 
it.  The  account  of  the  action  which  took  place,  and  the  subse- 
quent events  which  followed,  ar^  taken  from  the  ^Military  JcumaP 
of  Dr.  Thacher,  a  surgeon  in  the  American  army,  a  very  inter- 
esting work,  published  by  Richardson  &  Lord,  Boston,  1823. 

Sept.  23d. — From  the  officers  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle,  I 
have  obtained  the  following  particulars.  Our  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Gates,  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Stillwater, 
when  they  advanced  towards  the  enemy  and  offered  them  battle. 
Colonel  Morgan's  regiment  of  riflemen,  and  Major  Dearborn's  light 
infantry,  being  in  front,  received  the  first  fire  about  noon,  on  the  19th 
instant.  General  Burgoyne  was  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  Gene- 
rals PhiUips,  Reidesel  and  Frazer,  with  their  respective  commands, 
were  actively  engaged.  At  about  three  o'clock,  both  armies  being 
formed  in  a  line  of  battle,  the  action  became  general,  and  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  evinced  that  ardor  and  g&llantry  which  shows 
a  determination  to  conquer  or  die.  The  firing  for  about  three  hours 
%ras  incessant,  with  continued  tremendous  roar  and  blaze,  filling  the 
field  with  carnage  and  death.  Few  battles  have  been  more  obstinate 
and  unyielding — at  one  point  the  British  are  overpowered ;  but  being 
reinforced,  the  Americans  are  baffled,  these,  being  supported  and  re- 
newing their  efforts  regain  the  advantages ;  the  same  ground  is  occu- 
pied uternately,  the  dead  and  wound^  of  both  parties  are  mingled 
together.    The  British  resort  repeatedly  to  their  bayonets  without  ef- 
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feet — ^tbe  Americans  resist  and  foil  their  attempts.  Captain  Jones,  of 
the  British  artillery,  had  the  command  of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
he  conducted  with  great  skill  and  valor  till  he  fell,  and  thirty  six  ovt 
of  forty  eight  of  his  artillery  men  were  killed  or  wounded :  his  caoi- 
non  were  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  but  finally  remained  with  die 
enemy  for  the  want  of  horses  to  bring  them  off.  During  the  engage- 
ment, a  number  of  our  soldiers  placed  themselves  in  the  boughs  of 
high  trees,  in  the  rear  and  flanks,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  de- 
stroying the  British  officers  by  single  shot ;  in  one  instance.  General 
Burgoyne  was  the  object,  but  the  aid  de  camp  of  General  Phillips  re- 
ceived the  ball  through  his  arm,  while  delivering  a  message  to  Bor^ 
goyne ;  the  mistake,  it  is  said,  was  occasioned  by  having  his  saddle 
furnished  with  rich  lace,  and  was  supposed  by  the  marksman,  to  be 
the  British  commander.  In  the  dusk  of  evening  the  battle  terminated, 
the  British  in  one  quarter  silently  retreating,  the  Americans  in  another 

S'ive  way,  and  quit  the  long  contested  field.  Lieutenant  Colood 
rooks,  with  the  eighth  Massachusetts  regiment,  remained  in  the 
field  till  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  the  last  who  retired.  Bisfov 
Hull  commanded  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  men,  who  foo^ 
with  such  signal  ardor,  that,  more  than  half  of  them  were  kiUed  or 
bounded.  The  whole  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  this  setioB, 
was  about  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  the  remainder  of  the  annyt 
from  its  unfavorable  situation,  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  actioiL 
The  British  have  suffered  a  loss,  as  is  supposed,  of  more  than  five 
hundred  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, sixty  four  were  killed,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  woonded, 
and  thirty  eight  missing.  Among  the  killed,  are  Colonels  Adams  and 
Colbum,  two  valuable  officers  much  regretted.  The  victory  on  this 
important  occasion  is  claimed  by  the  enemy,  but  the  advantages  are 
most  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  ;  they  were  the  assail- 
ants— they  held  their  ground  during  the  day,  and  at  the  close  retired 
to  their  encampment  without  being  pursued.  The  royal  army  lay  all 
the  ensuing  night  on  their  arms  at  some  distance  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

24th. — General  Lincoln  having  the  command  of  a  body  of  New 
England  militia,  detached  Col.  Brown  with  five  hundred  men  to  the 
landing  at  lake  George,  about  three  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  and  more 
than  forty  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army.  Two  other  detach- 
ments were  also  sent  towards  Mount  Independence,  Fort  Ann  and 
Fort  Edward.  These  expeditions  being  faidifully  executed,  were  aft- 
tended  with  complete  success.  Colonel  Brown  had  the  address  to 
surprise  all  the  outposts  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga,  and  took  im- 
mediate possession  of  Mount  Defiance,  Mount  Hope,  and  a  block 
house,  with  two  hundred  batteaux,  an  armed  sloop,  and  several  gun 
boats,  about  three  hundred  prisoners,  with  their  small  arms,  and  re- 
leased one  hundred  American  prisoners  from  their  confinement 

October  \st. — ^The  situation  of  the  royal  army  under  Burgojrne,  is 
now  considered  extremely  precarious ;  his  march  to  Albany  is  dsemad 
absolutely  impracticable,  uid  a  retreat  to  Canada  most  be  attended 
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with  insnrmoimtable  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  is  well  understood, 
that  he  calculates  on  the  co-operation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  send* 
ing  from  New  York,  a  force  up  the  North  river  to  endeavor  to  effect 
a  passage  to  Albany,  or  at  least,  to  occasion  such  alarm,  as  to  draw 
off  a  part  of  Geneiul  Gates*  army  from  before  him.  Messengers  or 
persons  in  the  character  of  spies,  are  frequently  suspected  of  passing 
from  one  British  commander  to  the  other.  A  man,  by  name  Nathan 
Pidmer,  was,  a  few  days  since,  seized  in  general  Putnam*s  camp,  at 
Peekskill,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  on  trial  was  found  to 
be  a  lieutenant  in  the  tory  new  levies,  and  he  was  executed  as  a  spy. 

Ath. — By  intelligence  from  camp,  it  appears,  that  Burgoyne  has 
thrown  up  a  line  of  entrenchments  in  front  of  his  camp,  and  is  mak* 
ing  every  possible  effort  to  strengthen  his  position  and  prepare  for  an* 
other  conflict.  The  Canadians  and  his  Savage  alUes  being  greatly 
dissatisfied  and  discouraged,  have  deserted  his  standard  since  the  laa^ 
battle.  The  advantages  obtained  over  the  enemy  on  this  occasion, 
excites  the  greatest  exultation  and  rejoicing  throughout  our  army  and 
country. 

Sih^An  express  passed  through  this  city,  on  his  way  to  General 
Gates*  head  quarters,  with  the  information,  that  a  detachment  of  troops 
from  New  York,  supposed  to  be  about  four  thousand,  under  command 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  General  Yaughan,  have  undertaken  an 
expedition  up  the  North  river.  Their  object  undoubtedly  is,  to  pos* 
sess  themselves  of  Fort  Montgomery,  and  Fort  Clinton,  in  the  high 
lands,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Burg03me.  -  General  Put* 
nam  was  stationed  at  Peekskill  with  a  small  force,  but  being  totally 
unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  has  retired  to  some  distance.  Should 
this  expedition  be  crowned  with  success,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  convey  his  army  to  this  city,  and  even  to  our 
camp  at  Stillwater,  which  will  place  our  army  between  two  fires. 
Should  General  Gates  detach  a  part  of  his  troops  to  oppose  the  march 
of  General  Clinton,  it  will  liberate  Burgoyne,  and  he  would  probably 
force  his  way  to  this  city.  In  either  event,  the  consequences  must 
be  exceedingly  disastrous  to  our  country.  We  tremble  with  appro* 
bensions. 

Sth, — ^The  anticipated  important  intelligen<;e  has  just  reached  us, 
that  a  most  severe  engagement  took  place  yesterday,  between  the  two 
armies,  at  a  place  between  Stillwater  ahd  Saratoga,  called  Bemis* 
Heights.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  hardest  fought  battle,  and  the  most 
honorable  to  our  army,  of  any  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
The  enemy  was  completely  repulsed  in  every  quarter,  and  his  defeat 
was  attended  with  irreparable  loss  of  officers,  men,  artillery,  tents 
and  baggage.  Officers  and  men  acquirod  the  highest  honor,  they 
fought  like  heroes,  and  their  loss  is  very  inconsiderable.  Genord 
Arnold  has  received  a  wound  in  his  leg.  I  am  impatient  to  recerre 
the  particular  details  of  this  capital  event. 

9th  and  lOth, — I  am  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  our  officers,  a 
particular  account  of  the  glorious  event  of  the  7th  instant.  The  ad- 
vanced parties  of  the  two  armies  came  in  contact,  about  three  o'clock 
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on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  immediately  displayed  their  hostile  atti- 
tude. The  Americans  soon  approached  the  royal  army,  and  each 
party  in  defiance  awaited  the  deadly  blow.  The  gallant  Colonel 
Morgan,  at  the  head  of  his  famous  rifle  corps,  and  A^jor  Deaibom, 
leading  a  detachment  of  infantry,  commenced  the  action,  and  rushed 
courageously  on  the  British  Grenadiers,  commanded  by  Major  Ack- 
land ;  and  the  furious  attack  was  most  firmly  resisted.  In  all  parts  of 
the  field,  the  conflict  became  extremely  arduous  and  obstinate ;  an 
unconquerable  spirit  on  each  side,  disdaining  to  yield  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory. Death  appeared  to  have  lost  lus  terrors ;  breaches  in  the  ranks 
were  no  sooner  made  than  supplied  by  fresh  combatants  awaiting  a 
similar  fate.  At  length  the  Americans  press  forward  with  renewed 
strength  and  ardor,  and  x;ompel  the  whole  British  line,  commanded 
by  Burgoyne  himself,  to  yield  to  their  deadly  fire,  and  they  retreat  in 
disorder.  The  German  troops  remain  firmly  posted  at  their  lines ; 
these  were  now  boldly  assaulted  by  Brigadier  General  Learned,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Brooks,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  commands, 
with  such  intrepidity,  that  the  works  were  carried,  and  their  brave 
commander,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bre3rman  was  slain.  The  Germans 
were  pursued  to  their  encampment,  which,  with  all  the  equipage  of 
the  brigade,  fell  into  our  hands.  Colonel  CiUey,  of  General  Pooi^ 
brigade,  having  acquitted  himself  honorably,  was  seen  astride  on  a 
brass  field  piece,  exulting  in  the  capture.  Major  Hull,  of  the  Maws 
chusetts  line,  was  among  those  who  so  bravely  stormed  the  eiwy^ 
entrenchment  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  General  Amc^  in  oon- 
sequence  of  a  serious  misunderstanding  with  General  Gates,  was  not 
vested  with  any  command,  by  which  he  was  exceedingly  chagrined 
and  irritated.  He  entered  the  field  however,  and  his  conduct  was 
marked  with  intemperate  rashness ;  flourishing  his  sword  and  anima- 
ting the  troops,  he  struck  an  officer  on  the  head  without  cause,  and 
gave  him  a  considerable  wound.  He  exposed  himself  to  danger,  and 
with  a  small  party  of  riflemen,  rushed  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
where  he  received  a  ball  which  fractured  his  leg,  and  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him.  Nightfall  put  a  stop  to  our  bnliant  career,  thoo^ 
the  victory  was  most  decisive,  and  it  is  with  pride  and  exultation  that 
we  recount  the  triumph  of  American  bravery.  Besides  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Breyman  slain,  General  Frazer,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
officers  in  the  British  service,  was  mortally  wounded  and  survived 
but  a  few  hours*  Sir  Francis  Clark,  aid  de  camp  to  General  Bur^ 
g03me,  was  brought  into  our  camp  with  a  mortal  wound,  and  Mniot 
Ackland,  who  conunanded  the  British  grenadiers,  was  wounded 

*  The  death  of  Greneral  Fnzer,  from  Profenor  Silliinan*s  TrmTeb.  "  In  the  ae- 
tion  of  the  7th  October,  1777,  Fnser  was  the  loul  of  the  British  timj,  and  wae 
jiMt  changing  the  disposition  of  a  part  of  the  troops  to  repel  a  strong  impwioa 
wUch  the  Americans  had  made,  and  were  still  making,  on  the  British  right,  when 
Morgan  called  together  two  or  three  of  his  best  msrknnen,  and  pomting  to  Fmer, 
said,  **  Do  yon  see  that  gallant  officer,  that  is  General  Fraser, — I  respect  and  honor 
him ;  but  it  is  necessary  he  should  die."  This  was  enough.  Flaser  immediaiely 
received  his  mortal  wound  and  was  carried  oS  the  field." 
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through  both  legs,  and  is  our  prisoner.  Several  other  officers  and 
about  two  hundred  privates  are  prisoners  in  our  hands,  with  nine 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  supply  of  ammunition,  which 
was  much  wanted  for  our  troops.  The  loss  on  our  side  is  supposed 
not  to  exceed  thirty  killed,  and  one  himdred  wounded,  in  obtaining 
this  signal  victory. 

11 /A. — The  night  aller  the  battle,  Burgoyne  silently  moved  from 
his  position,  and  on  the  8th,  there  was  considerable  skirmishing 
through  the  day,  with  some  loss  on  both  sides.  We  have  to  lament 
the  misfortune  of  Major  General  Lincoln,  who,  while  reconnoitring 
the  enemy,  advanced  so  near,  that  a  whole  volley  of  musketry  was 
discharged  at  him,  and  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  leg. 
It  is  reported,  that  the  day  after  the  battle,  upwards  of  one  hundred  of 
the  enemy's  dead  were  found  unburied  in  the  field.  General  Gates 
having  detached  a  body  of  troops  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  British 
army,  Burgoyne  took  the  alarm,  and  resolved  to  retreat  immediately 
to  Saratoga ;  accordingly  in  the  night  of  the  9th  instant,  he  silently 
moved  off,  leaving  in  our  possession  his  hospital,  containing  three 
hundred  sick  and  wounded,  with  medicinal  stores,  and  two  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  dec.  It  is  a  fact,  both  unaccountable  and  disgraceful, 
that  on  their  retreat  they  committed  the  most  wanton  devastations, 
burning  and  destroying  almost  every  house  within  their  reach ;  the 
elegant  and  valuable  country  seat  of  General  Schuyler,  near  Sara- 
toga, did  not  escape  their  fury.  The  situation  of  the  royal  army  is 
now  extremely  deplorable,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  their 
final  escape.  General  Gates  has  so  arr&aged  his  forces  as  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and  is  endeavoring  to  surround  them  on  every  quarter. 
May  the  Almighty  Ruler  grant  Uiat  our  efforts  may  be  crowned  with 
still  more  glorious  success. 

12/A — ^The  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  army,  and  those  of 
the  enemy  who  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  are  crowding  into  our 
hospital,  and  require  our  constant  attention.  The  last  night  I  watched 
with  the  celebrated  General  Arnold,  whose  leg  was  badly  fractured 
by  a  musket  ball  while  in  the  engagement  with  the  enemy  on  the  7th 
instant.  He  is  very  peevish,  and  impatient  under  his  misfortunes, 
and  required  all  my  attention  during  the  night,  but  I  devoted  an  hour 
in  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Boston  detailing  the  particulars  of 
the  late  battle. 

In  the  severe  battle  of  the  7th,  General  Burgoyne  himself,  it  is 
now  ascertained,  had  a  hair  breadth  escape,  having  one  bullet  pass 
through  his  hat  and  another  tore  his  waistcoat. 

We  have  the  most  flattering  accounts  from  camp.  Our  army  is 
now  posted  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy  at  Saratoga,  and  are 
forming  a  circle  round  them.  Some  skirmishing  takes  place  eveiy 
day,  in  which  we  have  taken  one  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners,  and 
have  received  one  hundred  and  sixty  deserters.  A  party  of  our  men 
have  taken  fifty  batteaux  loaded  with  provisions,  stores,  and  medi* 
cines,  among  which  are  one  thousand  iMurels  of  pork  and  beef.    This 
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miiBt  be  to  the  enemy  an  irrepanble  lose,  and  a  Uow  whieh 
hasten  the  deatruction  or  surrender  of  their  whole  army. 

14th. — An  express  from  camp.  Bmgoyne  has  this  day  made 
posak  to  General  Gates  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  snnender  of  hb 
army.  He  desires  a  cessation  of  arms  till  the  preliminary  terms  can 
be  settled,  to  which  General  Gates  has  assented.  Tlie  gkxiioiis 
event  is  about  to  be  consummated. 

I5th  and  I6tk. — Burgoyne's  message  to  General  Galea  by  tfie 
hands  of  Major  Kingston  is  as  follows. 

OctoUr  14IA,  1777. 

"  After  having  fought  you  twice,  Lieutenant  General  Buxgoyne  baa 
waited  some  days,  in  his  present  position,  determined  to  try  a  duid 
conflict  against  any  force  you  could  bring  to  attack  him. 

"  He  is  apprised  of  the  superiority  of  your  numbers,  and  the  dis- 
position  of  your  troops  to  impede  his  supplies  and  render  his  letieat 
a  scene  of  carnage  on  both  sides.  In  tlus  situation  he  is  impdled 
by  humanity,  and  thinks  himself  justified  by  established  prinicqilea 
and  precedents  of  state  and  of  war,  to  spare  the  lives  of  brave  men  on 
honorable  terms  :  should  Major  Gen.  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  on 
this  idea,  General  Burgoyne  would  propose  a  cessation  of  aims  damm 
the  time  necessaiy  to  communicate  the  preliminary  terms,  by  wUn 
in  any  extremity,  ne,  and  his  army,  mean  to  abide." 

A  convention  was  in  consequence  opened,  and  two  days  wwe 
spent  in  a  dbcussion  and  interchange  of  articles  between  the  two 
commanders.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  articles  should  be  nmtoally 
signed  and  exchanged  to-morrow  morning,  the  17th  instant,  at  nine 
o^dock ;  and  the  troops  under  Lieutenant  General  Burg03me  are  id 
march  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  3  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.* 

The  substance  of  the  treaty  is,  that  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  General  Burg03me  shall  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the  honois 
of  war,  and  their  field  artillery,  to  the  place  assigned,  where  their 
arms  and  artillery  shall  be  piled  at  the  command  of  their  own  officeis. 

That  the  troops  be  allowed  to  return  to  England,  on  condition  that 
they  shall  not  serve  again  in  America  during  the  present  war.  That 
the  officers  be  allowed  to  wear  their  side  arms  and  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  their  rank.    That  the  European  troops  march  immediately  for 

•  The  whole  number,  which  surrendered,  was 6768 
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Remembrancer  for  1777,  p.  477.  The  whole  army  of  general  Gates  consisted  of 
9093  continental  troops.  The  number  of  the  militia  fluctuated ;  but,  when  the  con- 
Tention  was  signed,  it  amounted  to  4129.  The  sick  exceeded  2500.  The  troops 
under  seneral  Burgoyne  were  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the  honors  of  war ; 
and  a  tree  passage  was  to  be  granted  them  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  noC 
earring  again  in  North  America  during  the  present  contest. 


MURDER  OF  MISS  MC'CREA. 
In  1777.  dmiaEtlie  eipeditiaD  orGn.  Buiroyan.  tira  Indiia  chief* 
U)  bring  Mia  Mc  Cn>  to  *  plwa  of  Hhtj  within  the  Britith  Iidm. 
Ilw  nwud,  one  of  Iham  lulled  her,  (on  off  her  Ktip,  uid  cwtiei 
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Boston,  to  be  in  readiness  to  embark  when  transports  shall  be  sent 
for  them,  and  that  the  Canadians  be  permitted  to  return  home  imme- 
diately, on  the  sole  condition  of  their  not  arming  again  against  the 
United  States. 

I81A. — At  the  appointed  hour  yesterday  morning  the  Americans 
marched  into  the  Hues  of  the  British  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle, 
where  they  continued  till  the  royal  army  had  inarched  to  the  place 
appointed  and  deposited  their  arms  according  to  the  treaty.^ 

Murder  of  Miss  McCrea, — ^The  murder  of  this  young  woman 
by  the  Indians  belonging  to  the  army  of  Burgoyne,  excited  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  interest  and  sensibility.  It  was  reported 
that  Gen.  Burgoyne  encouraged,  or,  at  least,  permitted  the  mur- 
der. In  indignant  terms  he  denied  the  charge ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  the  least  knowledge  of  it.  Miss  McCrea 
was  murdered  about  one  mile  north  of  Fort  Edward,  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  highway,  at  a  sprint  near  the  foot  of  a  pine  tree. 
The  following  account  is  from  Air.  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians : 

**  This  young  lady  was  the  second  daughter  of  James  McCrea, 
minister  of  Lamington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the  revolu- 
tion. After  his  death,  she  resided  with  her  brother.  Col.  John 
McCrea  of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Edward.  His  house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller 
Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of 
Mrs.  McNeil,  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she 
was  asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  Indians  came  to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar; 
but  they  dragged  her  out  by  the  hair,  and,  placing  her  on  a  horse, 
proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy  Hill.  They  soon  met 
another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where  they  had 
killed  tlie  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  these  Indians  disapproved  the 
piorpose  of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of 
them  struck  her  with  a  tomaliawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This 
it  the  account  given  by  her  nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs. 
McNeil  isy  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her  safety,  employed  two 
Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  brin^  ner  to  him ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  con- 
ducting her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Gates,  in  his  letter 
to  Gen.  Burgoyne  of  2d  September,  says,  *  she  was  dressed  to 
receive  her  promised  husband.' 

*'Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fate,  sent  his  family  the  next 
day  to  Albany,  and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his 
sister,  with  one  Lieutenant  Van  Vechten,  three  miles  south  of 
Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an  amiable  and  virtu- 
ous character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance.    It 

is  said,  and  was  believedf,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to 
38 
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Captain  David  Jones,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  sur- 
Tived  her  only  a  few  years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief 
for  her  loss.  Her  nephew.  Colonel  James  McCrea,  lived  at 
Saratoga,  in  1823.* 

Battle  of  Monmouth. — "On  the  aUiance  of  America  with  France, 
it  was  resolved  in  Great  Britain  immediately  to  evacuate  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  concentrate  the  royal  force  in  the  city  and 
haroour  of  New  York.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the 
royal  army  on  the  eighteenth  of  June  passed  over  the  Delaware 
into  New-Jersey.  General  Washington,  penetrating  that  dengn^ 
had  previously  detached  general  Maxwell  s  brigade  to  co-operate 
with  the  Jersey  militia  in  impeding  their  progress,  until  he  with 
the  main  army  should  fall  on  their  rear,  w  hen  the  American 
army,  in  pursuit  of  the  British,  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  sii 
hundred  men  were  immediately  detached,  under  colonel  Morgan, 
to  re-enforce  general  Maxwell.  The  British  army  having  passed 
up  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  to  Allentown,  its  future  coune 
was  dubious.  Two  roads  led  to  New  York ;  one,  by  the  way  ctf 
Sandy  Hook,  the  other,  by  South  Amboy,  opposite  to  Statea 
Island  and  the  North  river.  The  last  of  these  roads  was  the 
shortest;  but  in  that  direction  the  Rariton  intervened ;  and  the 
passage  of  that  river  in  tlie  face  of  an  enemy,  superior  in  number, 
might  be  difficult  and  dangerous ;  especially  as  intelligence  had 
been  received,  that  Genersd  Gates  with  another  army  was  advan- 
cing from  the  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Wasb- 
mgtoU' near  that  river.  The  British  general  concluded  to  take 
the  road  which  led  to  Sandy  Hook ;  and  when  his  army  had 
proceeded  some  miles  along  this  road,  it  encamped  on  the  27th 
of  June  on  some  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freehold 
court  house,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 

General  Washington,  hearing  that  the  enemy  were  on  their 
march  in  that  direction,  dispatched  brigadier  General  Wajrne 
with  a  farther  detachment  of  one  thousand  select  men  to  strength- 
en the  forces  on  the  lines.  The  continental  troops,  now  in  front 
of  the  main  army,  amounting  to  at  least  four  thousand  men,  gen- 
eral Washington  sent  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  take  command 
of  them,  and  soon  after,  general  Lee,  who  with  two  additional 
brigades  joined  the  front  division,  which  was  now  under  his 
direction,  and  encamped  at  Englishtown,  a  few  miles  in  the  rear 
of  the  British  army.  A  corps  of  six  hundred  men,  under  colonel 
Morgan,  hovered  on  the  right  flank  of  the  British ;  and  eight 
hundred  of  the  Jersey  militia,  under  general  Dickenson,  were  on 
the  left.  Genera]  Washington  with  the  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  encamped  about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  his  ad- 

*  Pm&dtnt  AUea't  Amuicaii  Biognphictl  DieiioMrf,  574. 
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▼anced  corps.  Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  two  armies  on 
tUe  evening  of  the  27Ui  of  June.  About  twelve  miles  in  front  of 
the  British,  the  high  grounds  about  Middletown  would  afford 
tliem  a  position,  which  would  effectually  secure  them  from  the 
impression  of  the  Americans.  General  Washington  determined 
to  risk  an  attack  on  their  rear  before  they  should  reach  thost 
heights.  General  Lee  was  accordingly  ordfered  to  make  his  dis- 
positions for  the  attack,  and  to  keep  his  troops  constantly  lying 
on  their  arms,  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  the  first  move-, 
went  of  the  enemy ;  and  corresponding  orders  were  given  to  tfaa 
rear  division  of  the  army. 

The  British  army  marched  in  two  divisions,  the  ran  commandr 
ed  by  general  Knyphausen,  and  the  rear,  by  lord  Comwallis ; 
but  the  British  commander  in  chief,  judging  that  the  design  of 
the  American  general  was  to  make  an  attempt  on  his  baggage, 
put  it  under  Uie  care  of  general  Knyphausen,  that  the  rear 
division,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  miriit 
be  ready  to  act  with  rigour.  This  arrangement  beinff  maidey 
general  Knyrriiausen's  division  marched,  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
at  break  of  day  on  the  28th  of  June ;  but  the  other  division,  un- 
der Lord  Comwallis,  attended  by  the  commander  in  chief^  did 
not  more  until  ei^,  that  it  miffht  not  press  too  closely  on  the 
baggage.  General  Lee  appear^  on  the  neights  of  Freehold  soon 
after  the  British  had  lett  them ;  and,  following  cbem  into  the 
plain,  made  dispositions  for  intercepting  their  covering  party  ia 
the  rear.  While  he  was  advancing  to  uie  front  of  a  wood,  ad- 
joining the  plain,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  in  person,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  marching  back  his  whole  rear  division,  to  attack  tM 
Americans.  Lee  now  perceived  that  he  had  mistaken  the  force, 
which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British ;  but  he  still  proposed  to 
eneage  on  that  ground.  While  both  armies  were  preparing  for 
action,  general  Scott,  mistaking  an  oblique  march  of  an  American 
column  for  a  retreat,  left  his  position,  and  repassed  a  morass  im 
his  rear.  Lee,  dissatisfied  with  the  ground,  on  which  the  army 
was  drawn  up,  did  not  correct  the  error  of  Scott ;  but  directed 
the  whole  detachment  to  repass  the  morass,  and  regain  the 
heights.  During  this  retrograde  movement,  the  rear  of  the  army, 
which  at  the  first  firing  had  thrown  off  their  packs,  and  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  front,  approached  the  scene  of  action; 
and  general  Washington,  riding  forward,  met  the  advanced  corns, 
to  his  extreme  mortification  and  astonishment,  retiring  before  the 
enemy.  On  coming  up  to  Lee,  he  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  dis- 
approbation ;  but,  though  warm,  he  lost  not  for  a  moment  that  self 
command,  than  which  at  so  critical  a  moment  nothing  could  be 
more  essential  to  the  command  of  others.  He  instanuy  ordered 
colonel  Stewart's  and  lieutenant  colonel  Ramsay's  battalions  to 
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form  on  a  piece  of  ground,  which  he  judged  suitable  for  girinff  a 
check  to  the  enemy ;  and,  having  directed  general  Lee  to  tue 
proper  measures  with  the  residue  of  his  force  to  stop  the  British 
columns  on  that  ground,  he  rode  back  himself  to  arrange  the  rear 
dirision  of  the  army.  His  orders  were  executed  wim  firmness. 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  and  though  Lee  was  forced  from  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  been  placol,  he  brought  oflf  his  troops  in 
good  order,  and  was  then  directed  to  form  in  the  rear  of  En^sh- 
town.  The  check,  which  he  had  given  to  the  enemy,  procured 
time  to  make  a  disposition  of  the  left  wing  and  second  line  of  tl^ 
American  army,  in  the  wood  and  on  the  eminence  to  which  Lee 
was  retreating.  Lord  Sterling,  who  commanded  the  left  wing, 
jdaced  some  cannon  on  the  eminence,  which,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  parties  of  infantry,  effectually  stopped  the  adraiice 
of  the  British  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy  attempted  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed,  lliey  also  made 
a  movement  to  the  right,  but  were  there  repelled  by  Gen.  Greene, 
who  had  taken  a  very  advantageous  position.  Wayne,  advancing 
with  a  body  of  troops,  kept  up  so  severe  and  well  directed  a  fire, 
that  the  Bntish  soon  gave  way,  and  took  the  position,  which  Lee 
had  before  occupied,  where  the  action  conunenced  inunediately 
after  the  arrival  of  general  Washington.  Here  the  British  line 
was  formed  on  very  strong  ground.  JBoth  flanks  were  secured  by 
the  woods  and  morasses,  and  their  front  could  only  be  reached 
through  a  narrow  pass.  The  day  had  been  intensely  hot  ;*  and  the 
troops  were  greatly  fatigued ;  yet  general  Washington  resolved  to 
renew  the  engagement.  He  ordered  brigadier  general  Poor  with 
his  own  and  the  Carolina  brigade  to  gain  the  enemy's  ri^t  flank, 
while  Woodford  with  his  brigade  should  turn  their  left.  The  ar- 
tillery was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  advance  and  play  on  them 
in  front.  These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed ;  but  there  were 
so  many  impediments  to  be  overcome,  that  before  the  attack  coukl 
be  commenced,  it  was  nearly  dark.  It  was  therefore  thought  most 
advisable  to  postpone  farther  operations  until  morning ;  and  die 
troops  lay  on  their  arms  in  the  field  of  battle.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, who  had  been  exceedingly  active  through  the  day,  and  en- 
tirely regardless  of  personal  danger,  reposed  himself  at  night  in 
his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers.  His  intention 
of  renewing  the  battle  was  frustrated.  The  British  troops 
marched  away  about  midnight  in  such  profound  silence,  that  the 
most  advanced  posts,  and  those  very  near,  knew  nothing  of  their 
departure  until  morning.  The  American  general,  declining  all  far- 
ther pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  detached  some  light  troops  to  attend 

*  An  effect  of  heat  and  fatigue,  *'  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  New  Worid,** 
was  experienced  on  this  memorable  day.  Fifty-nine  British  soldiers  perished  wilh- 
oot  a  wound ;  and  several  of  the  American  soldiers  died  through  the  nine  caose. 
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its  motions,  and  drew  off  his  troops  to  the  borders  of  the  North 
river.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  remaining  a  few  days  on  the  hiffh 
grounds  of  MidcDetown,  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook|  whence  he 
passed  his  army  over  to  New  York. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle  was  eight  officers  and 
sixty-one  privates  killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded. 
Amon^  the  slain,  and  much  regretted,  were  Ueutenant  colonel  Bon- 
ner, ofPennsylvania,  and  major  Dickenson,  of  Virginia.  The  loss 
of  ike  British  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  is  stated  to 
have  been  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men,  including  officers. 
Among  their  slain  was  lieutenant  colonel  Monckton,  who  was 
greatly  and  deservedly  lamented/  About  one  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  and  nearly  one  thousand  soldiers,  principally  foreign* 
ers,  many  of  whom  had  married  in  Philadelphia,  deserted  the 
British  standard  during  the  march." — Holmes^  Annals. 

Action  on  Rhode  Island, — On  the  25th  of  July,  1778,  Count 
d'Estaing,  with  a  French  fleet,  arrived  off  Newport,  on  Rhode 
Island.  A  plan  was  concerted  between  him  and  General  Sullivan 
to  attack  the  british  army,  about  6000  in  number,  under  Gen.  Pigot, 
at  Newport,  by  sea  and  land.  A  landing  was  effected  on  Rhode 
Island  by  Gen.  Sullivan,  who,  with  an  army  of  about  10,000  men, 
advanced  to  between  two  and  three  miles  of  Newport,  and  com- 
menced the  siege.  A  British  fleet,  under  lord  Howe,  appearing  off 
the  place,  Count  d'Estaing  left  the  siege,  and  sailed  to  nght  him. 

The  two  admirals,  after  manoeuvring  two  days  without  coming  to 
action,  were  separated  by  a  violent  storm ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth,  that  the  French  fleet  made  its  re-appear- 
ance. Instead  however  of  the  expected  co-operation  in  the  siege,  the 
fleet  sailed  on  the  twenty-second  for  Boston,  to  refit,  to  the  extreme 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Americans.  The  miUtia,  thus  deserted  by  their 
allies,  on  whose  co-operation  much  dependence  had  been  placed, 
went  home  in  great  numbers  ;  and  general  SuUivan  soon  found  it  ex* 
pedient  to  raise  the  siege.  Having  on  the  twenty-sixth  sent  off  his 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  he  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  re- 
treated from  his  hues.  Very  early  the  next  morning,  the  enemy,  dis- 
covering his  retreat,  followed  in  two  columns  ;  and  the  whole  day  was 
spent  in  skirmishes  between  them  and  covering  parties  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  successively  fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

*  He  had  been  selected  that  day  for  a  hazardoas  senrice,  on  account  of  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  his  character.  That  gallant  officer,  who  had  firequentlT  encountered 
death  in  all  its  forma,  had  been  **  more  than  once  grieToosly  woanded,  both  in  the 
last  war  and  the  present ;  and,  after  a  hair-breadth  escape  of  a  recoTeiy,  when  itft 
among  the  dead  on  the  field,  was  only  reserved  to  be  kuled  on  this  day,  at  the  bead 
of  the  second  battalion  of  grenadiers." — Annual  Register.  **  Daring  the  eonfnsion 
of  a  dangerous  cannonade,  the  battalion,  in  parties,  reliered  each  other,  vatil  with 
their  bayonets  they  perfected  a  ^ye,  where  they  laid  the  body  of  their  commanding 
officer,  placing  over  it  with  their  handt  the  earth  they  had  moistened  with  tbnr 
tears. — Stedman. 

38* 
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This  was  now  encamped  in  a  commanding  situation  at  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  it  drew  up  in  indor 
of  battle.  The  British  formed  on  Quaker  Hill,  about  a  mile  in  (ram 
of  the  American  line.  Sullivan's  rear  was  covered  by  strong  wofks, 
and  in  his  front,  somewhat  to  the  right,  was  a  redoubt  A  cannonade 
and  skirmishes  having  mutually  been  kept  up  until  about  two  o'cloek, 
the  enemy,  then  advancing  in  force,  attempted  to  turn  the  right  flank, 
and  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to  dislodge  general  Greene, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing,  from  the  redoubt  in  its  front.  Four 
regular  regiments  were  moved  forward  to  meet  them,  and  Gen.  Greene 
advanced  with  two  other  regiments  of  continental  troops,  and  LoveiFi 
brigade  of  militia.  Colonel  Livingston's  regiment  was  ordered  to  re- 
inforce the  right.  AfVer  a  very  sharp  and  obstinate  engagement  of 
half  an  hour,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  Quaker  HilL 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  two 
hundred  and  eleven.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  stated  to  have  been 
two  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  day  after  the  action,  a  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both  aradee. 
A  letter  was  now  received  by  general  Sullivan  from  general  Wash- 
ington,  giving  him  information,  that  a  large  body  of  troops  had  sailed 
from  New  York,  most  probably  for  the  relief  of  Newport ;  and  a  le- 
soluticm  was  immediately  formed  to  evacuate  the  island.  This  move- 
ment  was  effected  with  great  judgment,  and  entire  success.  Gen. 
Sullivan,  while  making  every  show  of  an  intention  to  resist  the  enenqr 
and  maintain  his  ground,  passed  his  army  over,  by  the  way  of  Bristol 
and  Howland  ferries,  on  the  night  of  the  thirtieth,  to  the  continent 
It  was  a  remarkable  escape.  The  delay  of  a  single  day  would  pn^ 
bably  have  been  fatal  to  the  Americans ;  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
had  been  delayed  by  adverse  winds,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  men  the  very  next  day,  when  a  retreat,  it  is  presumed, 
would  have  been  impracticable.*' — Holmes^  Annals. 

Invasion  of  New  Haven,  Fairfield  and  Nonvalk. — Early  in 
July,  1779,  a  marauding  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Bntidi 
at  New  York  against  the  southern  margin  of  Connecticut.  A  land 
force  of  2600,  under  Governor  Trjron  and  General  Garth,  accom- 
panied by  a  fleet  of  about  forty  sail,  under  Sir  Georce  Collier,  an- 
chored off  New  Haven  on  the  morning  of  the  5lh  of  July.  Tfa^ 
landing  was  preceded  by  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  ol  Connec- 
ticut, signed  by  both  commanders,  in  which  they  invited  them  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  usual  style  of  royal  procla- 
mations, promised  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  all 
who  should  remain  peaceably  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  held  public  oflSces.  They  set  the  lenity  which  the  people 
had  expenenced  from  his  majesty's  officers,  and  the  ungrateful  re- 
turn noAde  for  it,  adding  '*  that  the  existence  of  a  single  house  on 
their  coast,  ouffht  to  be  a  constant  reproof  of  their  ingratitude-^ 
that  they  wholay  so  much  in  the  British  power  afforded  a  s  ** ' 
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monument  of  their  mercy,  and  ought  therefore  to  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  returning  to  their  allegiance."  Gen.  Garth,  with  1000 
troops,  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  though  some- 
what harassed  by  the  few  miUtia  which  could  be  collected,  en- 
tered New  Haven  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  from  which  time  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  the  town  was  ravaged  and  plundered,  and 
brutal  outrages  committed  on  the  inhabitants,  (jovemor  Tryon 
landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Garth's  division  in  New  Haven.  The  enemy  evacuated  the  town 
next  morning  after  burning  a  few  store  houses.  The  fleet  left  the 
harbor  the  succeeding  nignt,  and  the  morning  after  anchored  off 
Fairfield.  The  following  is  Dr.  Dwight's  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  place. 

*'  On  the  7th  July,  1779,  Got.  Tr)ron,  with  the  anny  which  I  have  already  maii- 
tkmed,  tailed  from  New  Haven  to  Fairfield ;  and  the  next  mominff  diaembaikedupon 
the  beach.  A  few  militia  assembled  to  oppose  them ;  and  in  a  desultory,  scattered 
manner,  fought  with  great  intrepiditr  through  most  of  the  day.  They  killed  some ; 
look  several  prisoners;  and  wounded  more.  But  the  expedition  was  so  sudden,  and 
unexpected,  that  the  efforts,  made  in  this  manner,  were  necessarily  fruitless.  The 
Ifywn  was  plundered ;  a  great  part  of  the  houses,  t^ether  with  the  two  churches,  the 
court  house,  jail,  and  school  houses,  were  burnt.  The  bams  had  been  Just  filled  with 
wheat,  and  oUier  produce.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  were  turned  out  mto  the  vrorld, 
almost  literally  destitute. 

Mrs.  Burr,  the  wife  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  resolved 
to  continue  in  the  mansion  house  of  the  family,  and  make  an  attempt  to  save  it  firom 
the  conflagration.  The  house  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  other  buildings, 
libs.  Burr  was  adorned  with  all  the  qualities,  which  five  distinction  to  her  sex ;  pos- 
Mssed  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  a  dignity  of  character,  scarcely  rivalled ;  nd 
probably  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  or  even  with  in- 
attention. She  made  a  personal  application  to  Gov.  Tryon,  in  terms,  which  from  a 
lady  of  her  hish  respectability,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  a  satisfactory  answer  from 
any  person,  who  claimed  the  title  of  a  gentleman.  The  answer  which  she  actually 
received,  was,  however,  rude,  and  brutal;  and  spoke  the  want  not  only  of  politeness 
and  humanity,  but  even  of  vulgar  civility.  The  house  was  sentenced  to  the  flames, 
and  was  speedily  set  on  fire.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  the  mean  time,  by  some  of 
the  soldiery,  to  rob  her  of  a  valuable  watch,  with  rich  furniture :  for  Gov.  Tryon  re- 
fused to  protect  her,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  house.  The  watch  had  been  already 
conveyed  out  of  their  reach :  but  the  house,  filled  with  every  thing,  which  contributes 
either  to  comfort  or  elegance  of  living,  was  laid  in  ashes. 

While  the  town  was  in  flames,  a  thunder  storm  overspread  the  heavens,  just  as 
night  came  on.  The  conflagration  of  near  two  hundred  houses  illumined  the  earth, 
the  skirts  of  the  clouds,  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound,  with  an  union  of  gloom  and 
grandeur,  at  once  inexpressibly  awful  and  maffnificent.  The  sky  speedily  was  hung ' 
with  the  deepest  darkness,  wherever  the  clouds  were  not  tin^^  by  the  melancholy 
lustre  of  the  flames.  At  intervals,  the  lightnings  blazed  with  a  livid  and  terrible 
splendor.  The  thunder  rolled  above.  Beneath,  die  roaring  of  the  fires  filled  up  the 
intervals,  with  a  deep  and  hollow  sound,  which  seemed  to  to  the  protracted  murmur 
of  the  thunder,  reverberated  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Add  to  this  con- 
Tulsion  of  the  elements,  and  these  dreadful  effects  of  vindictive  and  wanton  devasta- 
tion, the  trembling  of  the  earth ;  the  sharp  sound  of  muskets,  occasionally  discharged ; 
the  groans,  here  and  there,  of  the  wounded  and  dying;  and  the  shouts  of  trium^  : 
then  place  before  your  eyes  crowds  of  the  miserable  sufferers,  mingled  with  booies 
of  the  militia,  and  from  the  neighboring  hills  taking  a  farewell  prospect  of  their  pro- 
perty and  their  dwellings,  their  nappiness  and  their  hopes :  and  you  will  form  a  just 
bat  imperfect  picture  of  the  burning  of  Fairfield.    It  needed  no  great  effort  of  ima- 
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flMtioD  to  beliere,  thai  Um  fmal  day  had  umad;  and  that,  aail  tlui 
dailiinai.  tha  mociiiiig  would  apeadilj  dawn,  to  which  do  iqght  would  orar 
the  sisTaa  yiehl  op  their  inhahitanta ;  aid  tha  trial  comiBeoee,  at  which  waa  to  bo 
finalqr  aetdod  the  aeatiny  of  man. 

The  apology  made  by  Got.  Trjon  for  thia  Indian  cflbrt,  waa  couiayod  in  tha  fiil> 
kwing  aentenee :  *  The  Tillage  waa  bim^  to  reaent  the  fire  of  the  raheb  fipcnn  fAmm 
hooaei,  and  to  nuak  our  retreat.*  Thia  dedaiation  onequifocally  prorea,  tfaat  tht 
raheb  were  troubleaooie  to  their  in?adera ;  and  at  the  aame  time  la  to  be  <  WMalnid 
aa  the  beat  apology  which  they  were  able  to  make.  But  it  conlaina  a  palpable  fida^ 
hood,  intended  to  joatify  coodnct,  which  admita  of  no  ezcuae,  and  rejecta  withdiadaii 
erery  attempt  at  palliation.  Why  did  thia  body  of  men  land  at  Fairfield  at  all? 
Tliere  were  nere  no  atorea ;  no  for^eaa;  no  enemy ;  except  aoeh aa  were  to  bo  Jboai 
in  every  village  throughout  the  United  Statea.  It  waa  nndoobtedly  tha  oc^gpd 
object  of  the  expedition  to  aetfire  to  thia  town,  and  the  apology  waa  created  after  te 
woifc  waa  done.  It  waa  perfectly  nnneceaaary  to  maak  the  retreat.  The  towuauM, 
and  the  little  collection  of  larmera,  aaaembled  to  aid  them,  had  no  power  to  fiaMib 
it.  No  Britiah  oflker,  no  Britiah  aoldier,  would  conieaa,tlttt  in  theae  diomMliBew 
he  lelt  the  leaat  anxiety  concerning  any  moleatation  from  aoch  oppoaen. 

The  mjoriea  done  to  a  aing^e  raily,  were  an  immenae  oveibaboce  lor  all  the  good 
acquired  in  thia  expedition,  either  br  the  indiriduab  engaged  in  it,  or  the  natioo  ii 
whoae  aerrice  they  acted.  Particularly  that  highly  reapectable  pair,  Ifr.  and  Mni 
Burr,  in  the  loes  of  the  manaion  of  their  anceatora,  and  the  treaaurea,  with  which  il 
had  been  stored  throu^  a  long  ancceaaion  of  yean ;  where  the  elegant  '^'"ir^tKtj. 
which  had  reigned  in  it ;  the  refined  enjoymeota,  which  were  dafly  feh,  and  davf 
distributed  to  the  friend,  and  the  atranger :  the  woihs  of  charity,  which 
multiplied ;  and  the  rational  piety,  which  waa  at  once  the  animating,  and 
piinciple ;  diffused  a  brilliancy,  marked  even  by  the  paasing  eye ;  mat  mc 
vrhole  Britirii  nation  gamed  by  thia  devaatation. 

The  next  morning  the  troopa  re-embarked ;  and,  proceeding  to  GrwB^a  FuM^ 
aet  fire  to  the  church,  and  consumed  it,  together  with  fifteen  dwefliaghouaaa,  oIsmb 
barns,  and  aeveral  stores.  Amoo^  the  hooKs  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riplay ;  ^ 
respectable  clergyman  of  this  parish.  Here,  also,  waa  another  prool^  that  Inai^g 
was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  number  of  dwelling  houses  conanmed  m  Fup- 
field  was  eighty-five;  of  bams,  fifty-five ;  of  stores,  fifteen  ;  of  shops,  fifteen,  Ac** 

Trvon  and  Garth,  after  the  destruction  of  Fairfield,  crossed  the 
sound  to  Huntington  bay,  where  they  remained  till  the  llth  of 
July.  They  then  sailed  over  to  Norwalk,  and  landed  in  the  nkkt 
on  the  plain  which  Ues  east  of  the  river.  On  learning  this  met 
the  inhabitants  generally  fled.  Tryon  arrived  at  the  viUage  about 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  after  some  opposition  made  by 
Capt.  Betts  with  about  fifty  continental  soldiers.  Tiycm,  seated 
in  a  chair  on  a  hillock  in  the  village,  gave  orders  for  its  confift> 
ffration.  Eighty  dwelling  houses,  two  churches,  eighty-seven 
bams,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills  and  five  vessels  were  consumed. 
Six  houses  only  were  left  undestroyed. 

Expeditions  against  the  Indians  in  New  York, — '*  Althoogh  the  priK 
jected  invasion  of  Canada  was  laid  aside,  yet  several  expeditions  were 
undertaken,  and  carried  into  effect  against  the  Indians,  who  infested 
die  border  settlements  of  New  Yorii  and  Pennsylvania.  Genenl 
Schuyler  was  very  instrumental  in  planning  and  getting  these  ejqpe- 
ditions  on  foot.  The  first  expedition  undertaken  was  against  die 
Onondagas,  who  dwelt  on  the  creek  of  that  name,  about  fifty-ihiee 
iBiles  westerly  of  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Mohawk.    On  the  nineteenth 
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of  April,  1779,  Colonel  Goose  Van  Schaick,  assisted  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Willet  and  Major  Cochran,  with  between  five  and  six  hundred 
meb,  commenced  his  march  from  the  latter  place,  for  Onondaga, 
which  he  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  The  Onondagas 
not  i^prehending  a  visit  at  this  season  of  the  year,  were  entirely  un- 
prepared, and  fled  to  the  woods  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; twelve,  however,  were  killed,  and  thirty-four  made  prisoners 
in  the  flight.  Colonel  Van  Schaick  caused  all  their  houses  and  pro- 
visions to  be  burned,  and  the  whole  settlement,  extending  eight  nules 
along  the  creek,  to  be  laid  waste.  This  e}q>eddtion  was  performed  in 
less  than  six  days,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Fort  Schuyler,  from  whence  the  troops  set  out,  stood  hard  by  where 
the  bridge  over  the  Mohawk  at  Utica  now  is.  At  thaf,  time  the  whole 
space  between  the  Mohawk  River  and  Onondaga  Creek,  was  covered 
with  woods,  and  was  without  roads  or  civilized  inhabitants. 

The  second  expedition  was  principally  against  the  Senecas,  who 
had  their  main  stations  on  the  banks  of  Genesee  River.  The  chief 
command  of  the  troops  employed  in  this  enterprise,  was  conferred  on 
General  Sullivan.  Tioga  Point,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  union  of  the 
Susquehannah  and  Tioga  Rivers,  was  selected  for  the  rendezvous  of 
die  troops.  General  Sullivan,  with  three  thousand  men,  set  out  from 
Easton  on  the  Delaware,  and  advanced  up  the  Susquehannah  to  that 
place,  where  he  was  joined  by  General  Chnton,  with  upwards  of  one 
thousand.  The  latter  had  marched  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  outlet  of 
Otsego  Lake,  by  the  way  of  Cherry  Valley,  whence  he  descended  the 
Susquehannah.  The  water  in  the  river,  when  he  reached  die  outlet, 
was  too  low  to  float  his  boats.  To  remedy  this.  General  Clinton 
caused  a  dam  to  be  constructed  across  the  outlet,  for  the  purpose  of 

E eventing  the  escape  of  the  waters,  till  they  should  rise  sufficiently 
gh  for  ms  boats.  This  lake  being  fed  by  springs,  soon  rose  to  the 
height  he  wished,  when  he  ordered  the  dam  to  be  cut  down.  This 
raised  the  river  so  much,  that  he  was  enabled  to  descend  in  boats  to 
Oquago,  whence  to  Tioga  Point — ^there  is  always  sufficient  depth  of 
water.  Af\er  the  junction  of  these  troops.  General  Sullivan  resumed 
his  march  for  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  His  route  lay  up  Tioga 
and  Conhocton  Rivers.  The  Indians  on  hearing  of  the  expedition 
projected  against  them,  behaved  with  firmness.  They  collected  their 
forces,  and  took  a  strong  position  on  Tioga  River,  near  Newtown,  in 
the  county  of  Tioga,  and  fortified  it  with  skill  and  judgment.  General 
Sullivan  attacked  them  in  this  position.  They  stood  a  cannonade  for 
more  than  two  hours,  during  which  time  several  assaults  were  re- 
pelled ;  but  they  were  forced  to  give  way  and  abandon  their  works. 
This  engagement  was  decisive  \  after  the  trenches  were  forced,  the 
Indians  fled  without  attempting  to  rally.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
Americans  for  several  miles,  but  with  little  or  no  eflect  The  oon- 
itemation  occasioned  among  them  by  this  defeat,  was  so  great,  that 
they  gave  up  all  ideas  of  further  resistance.  As  the  Americans 
advanced  into  their  settlements,  the  Indians  retired  before  thenu 
without  throwing  any  obstructions  in  their  way.    The  Generals  Sul- 
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liv&n  and  Clinton  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  the  Seneca's  eomtiyy 
and  spread  desolation  on  every  side.  Eighteen  towns  and  TillaMai 
besides  hamlets  and  detached  habitations  were  burned.  All  their 
fields  of  com,  and  whatever  else  was  in  a  state  of  cultivationt 
destroyed.  Nothing  in  the  form  of  a  house  was  left  standing 
was  any  Indian  to  be  seen.  The  lands,  about  the  towns  and  villagMi 
were  under  tolerably  good  cultivation,  and  some  of  their  houses  were 
large  and  commodious.  The  quantity  of  com  destroyed  was  im- 
mense. Orchards,  in  which  were  several  hundred  fruit  trees,  were 
cut  down.  Their  gardens,  which  contained  great  quantities  of  naefid 
vegetables,  were  laid  waste.  The  troops  were  so  inflamed  with  !»• 
dignation  against  the  Indians,  on  account  of  the  many  moiden  disj 
had  committed  on  the  back  settlers,  that  they  were  determined  mol  Is 
leave  the  country,  before  the  work  of  destruction  was  fully  ^imunt- 
mated. 

The  Indians,  by  this  expedition,  bemg  made  to  feel  in  a  rtaj  m»* 
sible  manner,  those  calamities  they  had  l^n  accustomed  to  inmetiNl 
others,  became  cautious  and  timid.  The  sufferings  which  thar  had 
to  endure,  and  the  dread  of  a  repetition  of  them,  in  case  thcgr  aMMid 
again  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  American  people,  danped  the 
araour  of  their  warriors  considerably,  and  rendered  tneir  inioada  lev 
frequent  and  destractive," — Macauky*s  Hist.  N.  Y.  3.  vaL 

Storming  of  Stony  Point. — ''  While  the  coasts  of  CooneclK 
cut  were  desolated  by  the  British  arms,  the  Americana  uiideitoQk 
an  expedition  which  afforded  a  brilliant  demonstration  that,  80  fiur 
from  wanting  courage,  they  could  vie  in  boldness  with  ibt  most 
celebrated  nations  of  Europe.  The  English  had  labored  with 
such  industry  in  finishing  the  works  at  Stony  Point,  that  theyhad 
already  reduced  that  rock  to  the  condition  of  a  real  fortress.  They 
had  fiumished  it  with  a  numerous  and  selected  garrison.  The 
stores  were  abundant,  the  defensive  preparations  formidable. 
These  considerations  could  not,  however,  discourage  Washington, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  and  Verplanks, 
had  advanced  and  taken  post  on  the  brow  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Hudson,  from  forming  the  design  to  surprise  and  attempt  both 
these  forts  by  assault.  He  charged  General  Wayne  with  the 
attack  of  Stony  Point,  and  General  Howe  with  that  of  Verplanks. 
He  provided  tne  first  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the  most  enter* 
prismg  and  veteran  infantry  in  all  his  army. 

These  troops  set  out  on  their  expedition  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
and  having  accomplished  their  march  over  high  mountains, 
through  deep  morasses,  difficult  defiles,  and  roads  exceedingly  bad 
and  narrow,  arrived  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  within  a 
mile  of  Stony  Point.  General  Wayne  then  halted  to  reconnoitre 
the  works,  and  to  observe  the  situation  of  the  garrison.  The 
Unglish,  however,  did  not  perceive  him.  He  formed  his  corpa  in 
two  columns,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right    It  was 
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preceded  by  a  yanguard  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  picked  men,  com- 
aumded  by  that  brave  and  adventurous  Frenchman,  Lieutenant- 
Bokmel  Iieury.  This  vanguard  v^as  itself  guided  by  a  forlorn 
hope  of  about  twenty,  led  by  Lieutenant  Gibbon.  The  column  on 
the  left,  conducted  by  Major  Stewart,  had  a  similar  vanguard,  also 
pittceded  by  a  forlorn  hope  under  Lieutenant  Knox.  These  for- 
umi  hopes,  among  other  offices,  were  particularly  intended  to  re- 
move the  abattis  and  other  obstructions,  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
\he  succeeding  troops.  General  Wayne  directed  both  columns 
to  march  in  order  and  silence,  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed 
^yonets.  At  midnight  they  arrived  under  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
The  two  colunms  attacked  upon  the  flanks,  while  Major  Murfee 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  garrison  by  a  feint  in  their  front.  An 
imei^cted  obstacle  presented  itself;  the  deep  morass  which  cov- 
ered the  works  was  at  this  time  overflowed  by  the  tide.  The 
Bsf^sh  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  and  of  can- 
DflU  loaded  with  grape-shot;  but  neither  the  inundated  morass, 
nor  a  double  palisade,  nor  the  bastioned  ramparts,  nor  the  storm 
of  fire  that  was  poured  from  them,  could  arrest  the  impetuosity  of 
the  Americans;  they  opened  theii:  way  with  the  bayonet,  pros- 
tnted  whatever  opposed  them,  scaled  tne  fort,  and  the  two  columns 
BMt  in  the  centre  of  the  works.  General  Wayne  received  a  con- 
tnion  in  the  head,  by  a  musket  ball,  as  he  passed  the  last  abattis ; 
Cdbmel  Fleury  struck  with  his  own  hand  the  royal  standard  that 
ifaved  upon  the  walls.  Of  the  forlorn  hope  of  Gibbon,  seventeen 
out  of  the  twenty  perished  in  the  attack.  The  English  lost  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  men  in  killed  and  prisoners.  The  con- 
ijuerors  abstained  from  pillage  and  from  aU  discord ;  a  conduct  the 
Bune  worthy  to  be  commended,  as  they  had  still  present  in  mind 
Ae  lavages  and  butcheries  which  their  enemies  nad  so  recently 
oommittol  in  Carolina,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  Virginia.  Humanity 
imported  new  efiulgence  to  the  victory  which  valor  had  obtained* 
The  attack  meditated  against  Yerplanks,  had  not  the  same  sue- 
General  Howe  encountered  insurmountable  obstacles.— 
Clinton  had  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Stony  Point ;  and,  being  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  es* 
teUish  themselves  in  that  position,  he  instantly  detached  a  coips  of 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  to  dislodge  them.  !But  Washington  had 
■Stained  his  object;  he  had  origindly  intended  nothing  more  than 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  artillery  and  stores  of  the  fort,  to 
destroy  the  works,  and  to  bring  off  the  garrison.  It  was  al»o- 
btely  inconsistent  with  his  views  to  risk  a  general  action,  in  dr- 
dar  to  fisLVor  a  partial  operation ;  he  therefore  ordered  General 
Wayne  to  retire ;  which  he  did  successfully,  after  having  dit- 
maiiued  the  fortifications.  This  expedition,  so  glorious  tor  the 
American  arms,  was  celebrated  with  rapture  in.all  parts  of  the 


confecleration.  The  congress  decreed  their  acknowledgmeDts  to 
WaBhinrton,  and  to  Wayne,  to  Fleury,  Stewait,  Gibbon,  uri 
Knox.  T'hey  presented  General  Wayne  with  a  medal  of  goiit 
which  represented  tliis  brilliant  achierement.  Fleiuy  and  Sl«na 
receired  a  similar  medal  of  siWer.  Nat  willing  to  lesTB  tfa 
bravery  of  their  soldiers  witliout  its  retribution,  they  (xdeted  m 
estimate  of  the  military  stores  taken  at  Stony  Point,  and  tbenht 
thereof  to  be  shared  among  them." — Bolta's  Rev. 


Murder  of  Mrt.  CaldweU. 

Murder  of  Mrt.  arid  Mr.  Caldwell. — "  In  the  sumiiter  of  1780, 
the  British  troops  made  frequent  incursions  into  New  Jersey,  nT- 
aging  and  plundering  the  countrv,  and  committing  numerous  atnv 
cities  upon  its  inhabitants.  In  June,  a  large  body  of  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  Gen.  Kniphauscn,  landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point 
and  proceeded  into  the  country.  They  were  much  harassed  ia 
their  progress  by  Col.  Dayton,  and  the  troops  under  his  command. 
Mlien  they  arrived  at  Connecticut  Farm!,  accoiding  to  their  uml 
but  sacrilegious  custom,  they  burnt  ihc  Presbyterian  church,  par- 
sonage house,  and  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  village.  But  the 
most  cruel  and  wanton  act  that  was  perpetrated  during  this  incnr- 
sion,  was  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  the  ReT.  Mr. 
Caldwell  of  Elizabethtown. 

This  amiable  woman  seeing  the  enemy  advancing,  retired  with 
her  housekeeper,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  an  infant  of  eight 
months,  and  a  little  maid,  to  a  room  secured  on  all  sides  by  stooB 
walls,  except  at  a  window  opposite  the  enemy.  She  prudealhr 
took  this  precaution  to  avoid  the  danger  of  tranaient  shot,  ■honn 
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the  ground  be  disputed  near  that  place,  which  happened  not  to  be 
the  case ;  neither  was  there  any  firing  from  either  party  near  the 
house,  until  the  fatal  moment,  when  Mrs.  Caldwell,  unsuspicious 
of  any  immediate  danger,  sitting  on  the  bed  with  her  little  child 
by  the  hand,  and  her  nurse,  with  her  infant  babe  by  her  side, 
was  instantly  shot  dead  by  an  unfeeling  British  soldier,  who  had 
come  round  to  an  unguarded  part  of  the  house,  with  an  eyident 
design  to  perpetrate  the  horrid  deed.  Many  circumstances  at- 
tending this  inhuman  murder,  evince,  not  only  that  it  was  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy  with  design,  but  also,  that  it  was  by  the  per- 
mission, if  not  by  the  command,  of  Gen.  Kniphausen,  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  populace  to  relinquish  their  cause.  A  circumstance 
which  aggravated  this  piece  of  cruelty,  was,  that  when  the  British 
officers  were  made  acquainted  with  the  murder,  they  did  not  in- 
terfere to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  stripped  and  burnt,  but 
left  it  halt  the  day,  stripped  in  part,  to  be  tumbled  about  by  the 
lude  soldiery ;  and  at  last  it  was  removed  from  the  house,  before 
it  was  burned,  by  the  aid  of  those  who  were  not  of  the  army. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  was  an  amiable  woman,  of  a  sweet  and  even 
temper,  discreet,  prudent,  benevolent,  soft  and  engaging  in  her 
nianners,  and  beloved  by  all  her  acquaintance.  She  left  nine 
promisiiiff  children. 

Mrs.  Caldwell's  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  her  hus- 
band. In  November,  1781,  Mr.  Caldwell  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  a  young  lady  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  whose  family  in  New 
York  had  been  peculiarly  kind  to  the  American  prisoners,  rode 
down  to  escort  her  up  to  town.  Having  received  her  into  his 
chair,  the  sentinel  observing  a  little  bundle  tied  in  the  lady's  hand- 
kerchief, said  it  must  be  seized  for  the  state.  Mr.  Caldwell  im- 
mediately left  the  chair,  saying  he  would  deUver  it  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  was  tnen  present ;  and  as  he  stepped  for« 
ward  with  this  view,  another  soldier  impertinently  told  him  to 
ftop,  which  he  immediately  did;  the  soldier  notwithstanding, 
witnout  further  provocation,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Sudi 
was  the  untimely  fate  of  Mr.  Caldwell.  His  pubUc  discourses 
were  sensible,  animated  and  persuasive  ;  his  manner  of  delivery 
agreeable  and  pathetic.  He  was  a  very  warm  patriot,  and  greatly 
distinguished  nimself  in  supporting  the  cause  of  his  si^ering 
country.  As  a  husband  he  was  kind;  as  a  citizen,  given  to  hos- 
pitality. The  villain  who  murdered  him  was  seized  and  exe- 
cuted."* 

Treason  of  Arnold^  and  Capture  of  Andre. — General  Arnold, 
after  his  wounds  had  disabled  tiim  in  a  measure  from  active  pub- 
lic service,  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  Philadelphia ;  wnere 
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his  oppressive  and  oveibearing  measures  had  provoked  a  aeveie 
iBquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  he  was  sentenced  by  Coi^press  to 
be  reprimanded  by  the  commander  in  chief.  Arnold  was  ezas* 
peratedy  and  he  determined  on  revenge.  -  Being  connected  by  a 
royalist  family  in  Philadelphia  by  marriage,  he  found  means  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  British  commanders  at  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  his  country.  Pretending  an  avosioii 
to  a  residence  is  Philadelphia,  he  solicited  and  obtained  from 
Washington  the  command  of  the  important  post  of  West  Poini» 
about  fifty  miles  northward  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson  river* 
'Arnold  was  brave  and  hardy,  but  dissipated  and  profligate. 
Extravagant  in  his  expenses,  he  had  involved  himself  indebCft^and 
having  had,  on  frequent  occasions,  the  administration  otcoDmditn^ 
Ue  sums  of  the  public  money,  his  accounts  were  so  unsatiafiM^tOfy, 
that  he  was  liable  to  an  impeachment  on  charges  of  pecolatioa* 
Much  had  been  forgiven  indeed,  and  more  would  probably  have 
been  forgiven  to  his  valor  and  military  skill.  But  alarmed  by  tto 
terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  peca* 
niary  responsibility,  bjr  betrayii^  his  country ;  and  accorandly 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  which  lie 
enmged,  when  a  proper  opportunity  should  present  itself,  to  make 
such  a  disposition  of  his  troops  as  would  enable  the  British' la 
make  themselves  masters  of  West  Point.  The  details  of  diis  le- 
ffotiation  were  conducted  by  Major  Andre,  the  adjutant-genenil  of 
ttie  British  army,  with  whom  Arnold  carried  on  a  clandestine  oocw 
lespondence,  addressing  him  under  the  name  of  Anderson,  whibi 
he  himself  assumed  that  of  Gustavus.  To  faciUtate  their  commn- 
nications,  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  was  moved  near  to  West  Point, 
and  the  absence  of  Washington  seemed  to  present  a  fit  opporVot- 
nity  for  the  final  arrangement  of  their  plans,  on  the  night  id  the 
21st  of  September,  Arnold  sent  a  boat  to  the  Vulture  to  bring 
Andre  on  shore.  That  officer  landed  in  his  uniform  between  the 
poets  of  the  two  armies,  and  was  met  by  Arnold,  with  wbcm  he 
neld  a  conference  which  lasted  till  day-break,  when  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  return  to  the  vessel.  In  this  extremity,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  he  allowed  Arnold  to  conduct  him  wi^in  one  of  the 
American  posts,  where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  next  night.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Vulture  having  been  incommoded  by  an  Amer- 
ican battery,  had  moved  lower  down  the  river,  and  tne  boatmen 
now  refrised  to  convey  the  stranger  on  board  her.  Beine  cut  off 
firom  this  way  of  escape,  Andre  was  advised  to  make  far  New 
T(Nrk  by  land ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  was  furnished  with  a  chs- 
ffoise,  and  a  Jpassport  signed  by  Arnold,  designating  him  as  John 
Anderson.  He  had  advanced  in  safety  near  the  British  lines,  when 
he  was  stopped  by  three  New  York  militia-men.  Instead  of 
showing  his  pass  to  these  scouts,  he  asked  them  *  where  they  be- 
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longed  XoV  and,  on  their  answering  'to  below/  meaning  to  New 
York,  with  singular  want  of  judgment,  he  stated  that  he  was  a 
British  officer,  and  begged  tliem  to  let  him  proceed  without  delay. 
The  men,  now  throwing  off  the  mask,  seized  him ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  offers  of  a  considerable  bribe  if  they  would  release 
him,  tliey  proceeded  to  search  him,  and  found  upon  his  person, 
papers  which  gave  fatal  evidence  of  his  own  cmpability  and  of 
Arnold's  treachery.  These  papers  were  in  Arnold's  hand-writing, 
and  contained  exact  and  detailed  returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces, 
ordnance,  and  defences  of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies,  with 
the  artillery  orders,  critical  remarks  on  the  works,  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  men  that  were  ordinarily  on  duty  to  man  them,  and 
the  copy  of  a  state  of  matters  that  had,  on  the  sixth  of  the  month, 
been  Itfid  before  a  council  of  war  by  the  commander  in  chief." 

*^  Andre  offered  his  captors  a  purse  of  gold,  and  a  new  valuable 
watch,  if  they  would  let  him  pass,  and  permanent  provision,  and 
future  promotion,  if  they  would  convey  and  accompany  him  to 
New  YoriL.  They  nobly  rejected  the  proffered  bribe,  and  deliv- 
ered him  a  prisoner  to  lieutenant  colonel  Jameson,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  scouting  parties.  The  captors  of  Andre  were 
John  Paulding,  David  Wilhams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert.  Congress 
resdved,  that  each  of  them  should  receive  annually,  during  life, 
two  himdred  dollars.  Andre,  when  delivered  to  Col.  Jameson, 
continued  to  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  a^d  asked 
leave  to  send  a  letter  to  general  Arnold  to  acquaint  him  of  Andef- 
Mm's  detention.  This  was  inconsiderately  granted.  General 
Arnold,  <m  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  abandon^  eveiy  thing,  and 
went  on  board  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war.  Colonel  Jameson  for- 
warded to  Washington  all  the  papers  found  on  Andre,  together 
with  a  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  affair ;  but  the  express,  by 
taking  a  different  route  from  that  of  the  General,  who  was  return- 
ing from  a  conference  at  Hartford,  missed  him.  This  caused  such 
a  delay  as  cave  Arnold  time  to  effect  his  escape.  The  same 
packet  which  detailed  the  particulars  of  Andre's  capture,  brought 
a  letter  from  him,  in  whicti  he  avowed  his  name  and  character, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  had  not  come  under  the  descrip- 
ticm  of  a  spy. 

Washington  referred  the  whole  case  of  Major  Andre  to  the 
examination  and  decision  of  a  board,  consisting  of  fourteen  general 
<^cers.  On  his  examination  h£  voluntarily  confessed  every  thing 
that  related  to  himself,  and  that  he  did  not  come  on  shore  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag.  The  board  did  not  examine  a  witness, 
bat  founded  their  report  on  his  own  confession.  In  this  they 
stat^  the  following  facts : — '  That  Major  Andre  came  on  shore 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  of  September,  in  a  private  and 
secret  manner,  and  that  he  changed  his  dresa  within  the  Amen- 
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can  lines,  and  under  a  feigned  name,  and  disused  habit,  passed 
their  works,  and  was  taken  in  a  disguised  habit,  when  on  his  way 
to  New  York ;  and  when  taken  several  papers  were  found  in  his 
possession,  which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy.'  From 
these  facts  they  farther  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  '  That  Major 
Andre  ought  to  be  considered  as  a5py,  and  that  agreeably  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he  ought  to  su£fer  deaths 

Execution  of  Andre. — ^The  following  particular  account  relatire  to 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  is  from  Dr.  Thacher's  Militaiy 
Journal.  "  October  Istj  1780. — I  went  this  afternoon  to  witness  the 
execution  of  Major  Andre, — a  large  concourse  of  people  had  assem- 
bled, the  gallows  was  erected,  and  the  grave  and  coffin  prepared  to 
receive  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  but  unfortunate  officer ;  but  a 
flag  of  truce  arrived  with  a  communication  from  Sir  Henry  Clintoii, 
making  another  and  further  proposals  for  the  release  of  Major  Andre, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  execution  was  postponed  till  to^norrow, 
at  twelve  oVlock. 

The  flag  which  came  out  this  morning  brought  General  Robertson, 
Andrew  Eliot,  and  William  Smith,  Esqrs.  for  die  purpose  of  pleading 
for  the  release  of  Major  Andre,  the  ro3ral  army  being  in  the  greatest 
affliction  on  the  occasion.  The  two  lattet  gentlemen,  not  being  mil- 
itary officers,  were  not  permitted  to  land,  but  General  Greene  was  wf* 
pointed  by  his  excellency  to  meet  General  Robertson  at  Dobb's  Feny, 
and  to  receive  his  communications.  He  had  nothing  material  to 
urge,  but  that  Andre  had  come  on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  considered  as  a  spy.  But  this  is  not  true : 
he  came  on  shore  in  the  night,  and  had  no  flag,  on  business  totaUy  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  a  flag.  Besides,  Andre  himself,  can- 
didly confessed,  on  his  trial,  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  under 
the  sanction  of  a  flag.  General  Robertson,  having  failed  in  his  point, 
requested  that  the  opinion  of  disinterested  persons  might  be  taken, 
and  proposed  Generals  Knyphausen  and  Rochambeau  as  proper  per- 
sons. After  this  be  had  recourse  to  threats  of  retaliation  on  some 
people  in  New  York  and  Charleston,  but  he  was  told  that  such  con- 
versation could  neither  be  heard  nor  understood.  He  next  urged  the 
release  of  Andre  on  motives  of  humanity,  saying,  he  wished  an  in- 
tercourse of  such  civilities  as  might  lessen  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
cited  instances  of  General  Clinton's  merciful  disposition,  adding  that 
Andre  possessed  a  great  share  of  that  gentleman's  afiection  and  es- 
teem, and  that  he  would  be  infinitely  obliged  if  he  was  spared.  He 
oflered,  that  if  his  earnest  wishes  were  complied  with,  to  engage  that 
any  prisoner  in  their  possession,  whom  General  Washington  might 
name,  should  immediately  be  set  at  liberty.  But  it  must  be  viewed 
as  the  height  of  absurdity  that  General  Robertson  should,  on  this  oc- 
casion, suffer  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  the  vile  traitor 
had  the  consummate  eflrontery  to  write  to  General  Washington. 
This  insolent  letter  is  filled  with  threats  of  retaliation,  and  the  account- 
abili^of  his  Excellency  for  the  torrents  of  blood  that  might  be  vgOl 
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if  he  sboiild  order  the  execution  of  Major  Andre.  It  should  seem  inn 
possible  that  General  Robertson  could  suppose  that  such  insolence 
would  receive  any  other  treatment  than  utter  contempt. 

October  2d. — Major  Andre  is  no  more  among  the  liring.  I  have 
just  vfitnessed  his  exit.  It  was  a  tragical  scene  of  the  deepest  inter^ 
est.  During  his  confinement  and  trial,  he  exhibited  those  proud 
and  elevated  sensibilities  which  designate  greatness  and  dignity  of 
mind.  Not  a  murmur  or  a  sigh  ever  escaped  him,  and  the  civilities 
and  attentions  bestowed  on  him  were  politely  acknowledged.  Having 
left  a  mother  and  two  sisters  in  England,  he  was  heard  to  mention 
them  in  terms  of  the  tenderest  affection,  and  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  he  recommends  them  to  his  particular  attention. 

The  principal  guard  officer,  who  was  constantly  in  the  room  with 
the  prisoner,  relates  that  when  the  hour  of  his  execution  was  aii» 
nounced  to  him  in  the  morning,  he  received  it  without  emotion,  and 
while  all  present  were  affected  with  silent  gloom,  he  retained  a  firm 
countenance,  with  calmness  and  composure  of  mind.  Observing  his 
servant  enter  the  room  in  tears,  he  exclaimed,  '  leave  me  till  you  can 
show  yourself  more  manly.*  His  breakfast  being  sent  to  hun  from 
the  table  of  General  Washington,  which  had  been  done  every  day  of 
his  confinement,  he  partook  of  it  as  usual,  and  having  shaved  and 
dressed  himself,  he  placed  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said 
to  the  guard  officers,  '  I  am  ready  at  any  moment,  gentlemen,  lo  wait 
on  yoii.'  The  fatal  hour  having  arrived,  a  large  detachment  of  troops 
was  paraded,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assembled;  almost 
all  our  general  and  field  officers,  excepting  his  Excellency  and  his 
staff,  were  present  on  horseback ;  melancholy  and  gloom  pervaded 
all  ranks,  and  the  scene  was  afiectingly  awful.  I  was  so  near  during 
the  solemn  march  to  the  fatal  spot,  as  to  observe  every  movement, 
and  participate  in  every  emotion  which  the  melancholy  scene  was 
calculated  to  produce.  Major  Andre  walked  from  the  stone  house, 
in  which  he  had  been  confined,  between  two  of  our  subaltern  officers, 
arm  in  arm  ;  the  eyes  of  the  immense  multitude  were  fixed  on  him, 
who,  rising  superior  to  the  fears  of  death,  appeared  as  if  conscious  of 
the  dignified  deportment  which  he  displayed.  He  betrayed  no  want 
of  fortitude,  but  retained  a  complacent  smile  on  his  countenance,  and 
politely  bowed  to  several  gentlemen  whom  he  knew,  which  was 
respectfully  returned.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be  shot,  as  being 
the  mode  of  death  most  conformable  to  the  feelings  of  a  military  man, 
and  he  had  indulged  the  hope  that  his  request  would  be  granted.  At 
the  moment,  therefore,  when  suddenly  he  came  in  view  of  the  gallows, 
he  involuntarily  started  backward,  and  made  a  pause.  *  Why  this 
emotion,  sir,'  said  an  officer  by  his  side  ?  Instantly  recovering  his 
composure,  he  said,  '  I  am  reconciled  to  my  death,  but  I  detest  the 
mode.'  While  waiting  and  standing  near  the  gallows,  I  observed 
some  degree  of  trepidation  ;  placing  his  foot  on  a  stone,  and  rolling  it 
over,  and  choking  in  his  throat,  as  if  attempting  to  swallow.  So 
soon,  however,  as  he  perceived  that  things  were  in  readiness,  he  step- 
ped quickly  into  the  wagon,  and  at  tlus  moment  he  qqpeared  to  shriaky 


bat  inatantly  eleratiog his  head  wiih  finnneM,  hesud,  'ttirillbsbitt 
&  momenUty  pug,'  and  taking  from  his  pocket  two  white  handkw 
chiefs,  the  provost  marshal  with  one,  loosely  pinioned  his  arms,  and 
with  the  other,  the  victim,  after  taking  off  his  hat  and  stock,  ban- 
daged his  own  eyes  with  perfect  firmness,  which  melted  the  hearts, 
and  moistened  the  cheeks,  not  only  of  his  servant,  bat  of  the  throof 
<tf  spectators.  The  rope  being  appended  to  the  gallows,  he  stippea 
the  nooSB  over  his  head  and  adjusted  it  to  his  necii,  without  ths  i*- 
sistance  of  the  awkward  executioner.  Colonel  Scammel  now  infonn- 
ed  him  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  if  he  desired  it ;  he  iumA 
the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes  and  said,  '  I  pray  yon  to  bear  >M 
witnesa  that  I  meet  my  fate  like  a  brave  man.'  The  wagon  bohig 
now  removed  from  under  him,  he  was  suspended,  and  insUntl;f  «x- 
pired;  it  proved  indeed  'but  a  nwmentaty  pang.'  He  was  drctsed 
in  his  ro^  regimentals  and  boots,  and  his  remains  ware  pUeod  in 
an  ordinary  coffin,  and  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  i  and  the 
spot  was  Gonaecraied  by  the  tears  of  thousands." 
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The  above  cut  is  copied  from  an  engraving  of  Andre  in  the 
"  Political  Magazine,  published  in  London  in  178!  to  which  is 
affixed  a  fac  simile  of  nis  hand  wnling  Maior  Andre  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  31  years  of  age  He  was  well  made, 
lather  slender,  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high  and  remarkably 
active ;  his  complexion  was  dark  his  countenance  good  and  some- 
what serious.  He  excelled  m  many  elegant  accomphshments, 
such  as  diawing,  painting,  and  dancmg  and  possessed  the  mod- 
em languages,  particularli^  French,  Itahan,  and  German  to  an 
uncommon  degree  of  perfection."    A  monument  was  erected  by 
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Older  of  the  king,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  his  memory.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  up  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  British  Consul 
in  New  York,  removed  to  England  and  deposited  near  this  monu- 
ment. 

Burning  of  New  London  and  Storming  of  Fort  Griswold, — 
While  the  combined  French  and  American  armies  were  advan* 
cing  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Gen.  Arnold,  the  traitor,  was  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  an  expedition  against  New  London,  Conn. 
The  troops  employed  in  tnis  service  were  landed,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1781,  on  each  side  of  the  harbor,  in  two  detachments ; 
one  commanded  by  Lieut  Colonel  Eyre,  the  odier  by  General 
Arnold. 

'*  About  daybreak  (says  the  Connecticut  Gazette)  on  Thursday 
morning  last,  24  sail  oi  the  enemy's  shipping  appeared  to  the 
westward  of  this  harbor,  which  by  many  were  supposed  to  be  a 
plundering  party  after  stock;  alarm  guns  were  immediately  fired, 
but  the  discnarge  of  cannon  in  the  harbar  has  become  so  frequent 
of  late,  that  they  answered  little  or  no  purpose.  The  defenceless 
state  of  the  fortifications  and  the  town  are  obvious  to  our  readers ; 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  equipped,  advanced  towards  the 
place  where  the  enemy  were  thought  hkely  to  make  their  landing, 
and  manoeuvred  on  the  heights  adjacent,  until  the  enemy  about  9 
o'clock  landed  in  two  divisions,  and  about  800  men  each,  one  of 
them  at  Brown's  farm  near  the  light^house,  the  other  at  Groton 
Point :  the  division  that  landed  near  the  light^house  marched  up 
the  road  keeping  up  large  flanking  parties,  who  were  attacked  in 
different  places  on  their  march  by  tne  inhabitants,  who  had  spirit 
and  resolution  to  oppose  their  progress.  The  main  body  of  the 
enemy  proceeded  to  the  town,  and  set  fire  to  the  stores  on  the 
beach,  and  immediately  after  to  the  dwelling  houses  lying  on  the 
Mill  Cove.  The  scattered  fire  of  our  little  parties,  unsupported 
by  our  neighbors  more  distant,  galled  them  so  that  they  soon  be- 
gan to  retire,  setting  fire  promiscuously  on  their  way.  The  fire 
from  the  stoics  commumcated  to  the  shipping  that  lay  at  the 
wharves,  and  a  number  were  burnt ;  others  swung  to  single  fast, 
and  remained  imhurt. 

At  4  o'clock,  they  began  to  quit  the  town  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and  were  pursued  by  our  brave  citizens  with  the  spirit  and 
ardor  of  veterans,  and  driven  on  board  their  boats.  Five  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded ;  among  the  latter 
is  a  Hessian  captain,  who  is  a  prisoner,  as  are  seven  others.  We 
lost  four  killed  and  ten  or  twelve  wounded,  some  mortally.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  the  town  is  reduced  to  ashes,  and  all  the 
stores.  Fort  Trumbull,  not  being  tenable  on  the  land  side,  was 
evacuated  as  the  enemy  advanced,  and  the  few  men  in  it  crossed 
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the  river  to  Tan  Griswold,  on  Groton  HOI,  which  wis  soon  sfier 
inTested  by  the  diTisioo  that  landed  at  the  point. 

The  buildings  burnt  at  New  London  in  tins  expedition  by  the 
British  troops,  were  65  dweUing  houses  omtaining  97  families,  31 
stores,  18  shops,  20  bams,  and  9  public  and  other  buildings, 
which  were  the  Court  House,  Jail  and  Church — in  all  143. 

In  many  instances  where  houses  were  situated  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  stores,  and  contained  nothing  but  household  inr> 
niture,  they  were  set  on  fire,  notwithstanding  the  eaznest  cries  and 
entreaties  of  the  women  and  children  in  them,  who  were  threat- 
ened with  being  burnt  in  them  if  they  did  not  instantly  leaTC  them. 
Indeed  two  houses  were  bought  off  for  10/.  each,  of  an  aSBca 
who  appeared  to  be  a  captain,  iqxm  condition,  however,  thai  he 
ahould  not  be  made  known;  ajid  where  the  houses  were  not  bunil, 
they  were  chiefly  jdundered  of  all  that  could  be  carried  oflT.  At 
the  haibcNT^s  moiith,  the  houses  of  poor  fishermen  were  stimped 
of  all  their  furniture  of  CTeiy  kind,  the  poor  people  haTing  noUung 
but  the  clothes  that  they  had  on.** 

The  detachment  undkcr  Lieut.  Cd.  Ejre,  about  eight  hundred 
in  number,  landed  on  the  eastsideof  the  haibcv,  opposite  the  I^dht 
bouse,  and  baring  found  a  lame  boy  coUecting  cattle,  cooqi^ed 
him  to  show  them  the  cart  path  to  the  fort.  They  landed  about 
nine  o*clock  in  the  morning  of  a  most  deliriitfbl  day,  dear  and 
still.  Fort  Griswold  was  under  the  commain  of  Lieut.  Col.  Wm. 
Ledyaid«  unde  to  the  cdebrated  trsTeller  of  the  same  name. 
He  resided  on  Groton  bank  opposite  New  London,  and  was  much 
beloTed  and  respected  by  his  neighbors.  On  the  advance  of  the 
enemv«  Col.  Ledvaid  having  but  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
with  him  in  the  foru  sent  out  an  o&cer  to  get  assistance,  as  there 
were  a  number  of  hundred  of  people  collected  in  the  vicinity;  this 
officer,  by  drinking  too  muclu  became  intoxicated,  and  no  rein- 
forcemeni  was  obtained.  On  the  rejection  of  a  sunmions  to  sur- 
render, the  Briiish  extended  their  line^i  so  that  they  were  scattered 
over  the  ticlos  and  rushed  on  to  the  attack  with  tnoled  arms,  imder 
the  fire  of  The  .\jnericans,  to  the  assault  of  the  fort  on  three  sides. 
Havine  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  ditch,  they  cut  away  the  pick- 
ets, and  having  scaling  ladders;,  they  entered  the  fort  and  knocked 
away  the  gate  on  the  inside.  Wliile  the  British  were  in  the  ditch, 
they  had  coM  shot  thn>wn  on  them,  and  as  they  were  entering  the 
emhruEiu^es,  the  gaxrison  chanced  their  weapoos  and  fought  des- 

£  lately  with  snears  or  pikes  fifteen  or  sixteen  £eet  in  leneth,  idiich 
1  conskknUe  executiofu  Tufortunately  they  haa  lent  the 
Sealer  part  of  the  pikes  belonging  to  the  fcit  to  a  privateer  a  few 
T»  henve.  Major  Momgomerr  was  hoisted  m>  on  the  walls  of 
As  fbit  by  his  toUieis ;  as  lie  was  flourishing  his  swcni  on  his 
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entrance,  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Jordan  Freeman,*  a  col- 
ored man,  who  pierced  him  through  with  a  spear.  Another  offi- 
cer was  killed  by  a  musket  ball  while  in  the  fort.  As  he  fell,  he 
exclaimed,  ^ptU  every  one  to  deathy  dorCt  spare  one^  Col.  Led- 
jrard  finding  further  resistance  useless,  presented  his  sword  to  an 
officer,  who  asked  him  who  commanded  the  fort.  *  I  did,'  said 
Col.  Ledyard,  '  but  you  do  now ;'  the  officer  (Capt.  Bloomfield,) 
took  his  sword  and  instantly  plunged  it  into  his  bosom.  Colonel 
Ledyard  fell  on  his  face  and  mstantly  expired.  An  indiscriminate 
massacre  now  took  place,  till  a  British  officer  exclaimed,  '  my 
aoul  cannot  bear  such  destruction,'  and  ordered  a  parley  to  be  beat. 
Such  had  been  the  butchery  in  the  fort,  that  it  was  over  shoes  in 
blood  in  some  parts  of  the  parade  groimd.  Soon  after  the  sur- 
xender,  a  wagon  was  loaded  with  wounded  Americans  and  set  oflf 
down  the  hill ;  it  struck  an  apple  tree  with  great  force,  and  knocked 
several  of  these  bleeding  men  out,  and  caused  their  instant  death. 
One  of  these  distressed  men  having  been  thrown  out  of  the  wagon, 
and  while  crawling  towards  the  fence  on  his  hands  and  knees,  was 
brutally  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  but  end  of  a  musket,  by  one 
of  the  refugees  who  were  attached  to  the  British  army.  The 
British  emWked  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  ferry,  and  took  off 
a  number  of  prisoners  with  them.  As  they  left  the  fort,  they  set 
fire  to  a  train,  intending  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  in  which  were 
about  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  Fortunately  it  was  extin- 
guished by  our  people,  who  entered  the  fort  soon  after  the  enemy 
left  it.  It  is  stated  that  the  enemy  lost  in  the  attack  on  the  fort  54 
killed  and  143  wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards  died  of  their 
wounds.  The  killed  of  the  enemy  were  buried  by  their  comrades 
at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  were  so  slightly  covered  that  many  of 
their  legs  and  arms  remained  above  cround ;  our  people  who  were 
killed  at  the  fort,  were  stripped,  and  so  disfigured,  covered  with 
blood  and  dust,  that  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  they  could 
not  be  recognized  by  their  friends,  except  by  some  particular 
marks  on  their  persons. 

A  granite  monument,  1 27  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  on  this 
spot,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription,  to  which  is  added  a 
list  of  the  names  of  those  who  fell,  eighty-five  in  number., 

^^^*^"  ■  ■    ■         M  I  I      —  -   —  .—. I    ■    —  —  ■      .     ■         I.   ^     —    -■■         ■  ■  ■    ^  ■  ■  ■■    ■  ■^■^M^^^K^i— ^MI^M 

*  Moct  of  the  facts  mentioned  m  this  account  were  related  to  the  compiler  of  thii 
work  by  an  eye  witness.  Mr.  Joshua  Baker,  of  Groton,  who  was  in  the  fort  «t  tba 
time  it  was  stormed.  He  was  wounded,  carried  off  prisoner  to  New  York,  and  coa- 
fined  in  the  **  Sugar  House."  He  mentioned  that  when  the  enemy  arrived  at  New 
York  they  reported  a  loss  of  fire  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missmff,  in 
thia  expedition.  Mr.  Baker  was  under  the  command  of  Col.  Ledyard  upwarai  of 
two  years,  and  was  the  first  man  who  stood  sentry  at  Fort  GriswoU.  Soine  partieQ- 
Jars  were  also  obtained  from  Capt.  Elijah  Bailey,  the  post  master  at  GiotOD  Bank* 
«bo  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort  at  the  time  of  toe  massacxe. 


^ 
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Thit  Manament 

wu  erected  under  the  patrooaffe  of  the  State  of  Conneeticiit,  A.  D.  1880^ 

and  in  the  66th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  U.  8.  A. 

In  memoiy  of  the  brave  Patriota,^ 

who  fell  in  the  maaaacre  at  Fort  GriawoU,  near  thia  apet, 

on  the  6th  September,  A.  D.  1781, 

when  the  Briti«i,  under  the  commaiKi  of 

the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold, 

burnt  the  towna  of  New  London  and  Gioton  and  ^med 

deeolation  and  woe  throughout  thia  regioD. 


On  the  aonth  aide  of  the  pedeatal,  oppoeite  the  fort,  ia  Qie  foUowiof  ioMripCiaii 
**  Zebulon  and  Napbtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  hTea  unto  the  dee^  ii 
the  high  places  of  the  field.— Jiu^et,  6  Chaf.  18  mtm. 

Shays^  Insurrection. — "  This  year  [1786,]  is  rendered  mem^ 
table  by  an  insurrection  in  Massachusetts.  A  heaTy  debt,  lyii^ 
on  the  state,  with  a  similar  burden  on  almost  erery  corpacalm 
within  it ;  a  relaxation  of  manners,  and  a  free  use  of  foreign  ha- 
uries ;  a  decay  of  trade  and  manufactures,  with  a  scaici^  cf 
mon^ ;  and,  aooTe  all,  the  debts  due  from  individualsto  each  otter; 
were  the  primary  causes  of  this  dangerous  sedition.  Heatvy 
taxes,  necessarily  imposed  at  this  time,  were  the  immedMle  o^ 
citement  to  discontent  and  insurgency.  On  the  twenty  second  ef 
Auffust,  a  conrenticm  of  delegates  from  fifty  towns  in  the  oomtti 
of  Hampshire  met  at  Hatfieh^  and  voted  a  great  number  of  aiQh* 
des  as^grieTftfices  and  '^  unnecessary  burdens  now  lying  en  Ae 
people  ;  and  jb^to  directions  for  transmitting  these  jxrqceediiy 
to  tne  convention  of  Worcester,  and  to  the  county  of  Bericrinm. 
Very  soon  after,  a  number  of  insurgents,  supp(»ed  to  be  neiiriy 
fifteen  hundred,  assembled  under  arms  at  Northampton ;  took 
possession  of  the  court  house ;  and  effectually  prevented  the  siw 
ting  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  general  sessions  of  die 
peace.  The  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  offi- 
cers and  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to  suppress  such  trea9<»a> 
ble  proceedings ;  but  it  had  little  efiect.  The  counties  of  Wor* 
cester,  Middlesex,  Bristol,  and  Berkshire,  were  set  in  a  flame. 
In  the  week  succeeding  the  proclamation,  a  body  of  more  than 
three  hundred  insurgents  posted  themselves  at  the  court  house  in 
Worcester,  and  obliged  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  genenl 
sessions  to  adjourn.  Insurgents  in  Middlesex  counties  prevented 
the  courts  from  sitting  at  Concord.  In  the  county  of  Bristol,  die 
malcontents  assembl^  to  prevent  the  sitting  of  the  courts  at 
Taunton ;  but  the  people  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  appeal^ 
ing  in  arms  under  major  Gen.  Cobb,  counteracted  their  designs." 

"  On  the  twenty  third  of  November  a  convention  of  delegates  fitioi 
several  towns  in  the  county  of  Worcester  sent  out  an  address  to  the 
people.  An  aUempt  was  at  length  made  to  prevent  the  sitting  of  die 
supreme  judicial  court  itself  by  a  number  of  insurgents  headed  by 
Daniel  Snays.*    The  general  court,  at  this  distressing  period,  passed 

*  He  bad  beeo  a  eaptaio  in  the  cootinsntal  army,  but  bad  retigiiMi  bit  i 
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three  laws  for  easing  the  burdens  of  the  people :  an  act  for  collecting 
the  back  taxes  in  specific  articles ;  an  act  for  making  real  and  per* 
sonal  estate  a  tender  in  discbarge  of  executions  and  actions  commen- 
ced at  law  ;  and  an  act  for  rendering  law  processes  less  expensive. 
They  provided  for  the  apprehending  and  trial  of  dangerous  persons ; 
but  at  the  same  time  tendered  pardon  to  all  the  insurgents.  These 
lenient  measures  of  government  were  ascribed,  not  to  clemency,  but 
to  weakness  or  timidity.  The  judicial  courts  being  adjourned  by  the 
legislature  to  the  twenty  sixth  of  December,  to  sit  at  Springfield ; 
Sbays  with  about  three  hundred  malcontents  marched  into  that  town 
to  oppose  the  administration  of  justice,  and  took  possession  of  the 
eourt  nouse.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  court  with 
am  order,  couched  in  the  humble  form  of  a  petition,  requiring  them  not 
to  proceed  on  business ;  and  both  parties  retired.'' 

*'The  insurgents  in  Massachusetts  continuing  to  assemble^  and 
to  oideaYour  to  impede  the  measures  of  govemment  by  an  armed 
force ;  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  amount  of  above  four  thousand, 
was  ordered  out  to  support  the  judicial  courts,  and  suppress  the 
insurrection.  The  command  of  this  respectable  force  was  gi^en 
by  the  governor  to  major  general  Lincoln,  '  whose  reputation  and 
mildness  of  temper  rendered  him  doubly  capacitated  for  ao  deli- 
cate  and  important  a  trust.'  The  army  reached  Worcester  on 
ibe  twenty  second  of  January ;  and  the  judicial  courts  set  there 
without  interruption.  Previously  to  the  marching  of  the  troops 
from  Roxbur^,  orders  had  been  ffiven  to  general  Shepaid  to  taxe 
possession  ot  the  post  at  Springfield,  where  was  a  continental  ar- 
•enal.  Here  he  accordingly  collected  about  nine  hundred  men, 
who  were  afterwards  reinforced  with  the  addition  of  nearly  three 
faundred  of  the  Hampshire  militia.  To  this  post  the  insurgents 
directed  their  first  attention,  firom  a  hope  of  carrying  it  before  the 
airival  of  general  Lincoln.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty  fifth  of  Januanr»  general  Shepard  perceived  Shays 
advancing  on  the  Boston  roaa  toward  the  arsenal,  with  his  troops 
(which  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  men)  in  open  column.  Tne 
general  sent  one  of  his  aids  with  two  other  gentlemen,  several 
tones,  to  know  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  to  warn  them  of 
Aeir  danger.  Their  answer  purported,  that  they  would  have  the 
barracks ;  and  they  inmiediately  marched  forward  within  two 
bundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  arsenal.  A  message  was  again 
sent  to  inform  them,  that  the  militia  were  posted  tnere  by  order 
of  the  governor  and  of  congress ;  and  that  if  they  approached 
nearer,  they  would  be  fired  on.  *^  That,**  said  one  of  the  leaders, 
^  is  all  we  want ;'  and  they  advanced  one  hundred  yards  farther. 
General  Shepard  now  gave  orders  to  fire ;  but  he  ordered  the  two 
first  shot  to  be  directed  over  their  heads.  'This  discharge  qukk- 
oniog,  instead  of  retarding  their  approach ;  the  artilleiy  was  lev* 
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elled  against  the  centre  of  their  column.  A  ciy  of  muxder  in- 
stantly rose  from  the  rear  of  the  insurgents,  and  their  whole  bodhr 
was  thrown  into  total  confusion.  Shays  attempted  to  display  Ins 
colunui,  but  in  vain.  His  troops  retreated  percipitately  to  Lud- 
low, about  ten  miles,  leaving  three  of  their  men  dead,  and  one 
wounded,  on  the  field. 

The  main  body  of  the  insurgents  toolc  post  at  Pelham ;  from 
which  place,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  their  officers  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  general  court.  On  the  third  of  Februaiy,  wiiik 
a  conference  was  holding  between  one  of  their  leaders  and  an  of* 
ficer  of  the  army,  the  insurgents  withdrew  from  Pelham  to  Peter- 
sham. General  Lincoln,  who  was  then  at  Hadley,  recemqg  m^ 
telligence  of  their  movement,  put  his  army  in  motion,  in  pmenl 
of  them,  and  made  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  mardiee,  dpt 
was  ever  performed  in  America.  His  troops  commenced  Anr 
march  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  by  two  in  the  mominsu 
New  Salem.  Here  a  violent  north  wind  rose  ;  the  cola 
treme ;  a  snow  storm  at  once  heightened  the  inclemencT  ef  ^ 
weather,  and  filled  the  paths ;  the  route  lay  over  hi^  lan^  while 
the  exposure  was  great ;  the  country  was  thinly  setdedt  ^^  .for 
many  miles  afforded  them  no  covering.  Exposed  to  all  theee 
evils,  they  advanced,  without  scarcely  halting,  the  distanoe  of 
thirty  miles  ;  their  firont  reaching  Petersham  by  nine  in  tbemcm- 
ing,  and  their  rear  being  five  miles  distant.  A  pursuit  through 
so  many  difficulties  being  totally  unexpected,  the  insurgents  were 
completely  surprised;  and,  scarcely  firing  a  gun,  quitted  the 
town  in  great  confusion.  They  were  pursued  about  two  miles, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  Many 
of  the  fugitives  retired  to  their  own  houses ;  and  the  rest,  inclu- 
ding all  their  principal  officers,  fled  into  the  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  and  Vermont.  Some  predatory  incursimis 
were  afterwards  made  by  them  from  their  lodgments  in  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  but  such  decisive  measures  were  taken,  as  obli- 
ged them  to  seek  refuge  in  Vermont  as  their  last  resort." 


"  On  the  tenth  of  March  the  general  court  appointed  three 
missioners,  whose  duty  it  was,  on  certain  conditions,  to  promise  in- 
demnity to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Seven  him- 
dred  and  ninety  persons  took  the  benefit  of  the  commission.  Four- 
teen persons,  who  were  tried  at  tlie  supreme  judicial  court,  received 
sentence  of  death  ;  but  they  were  successively  pardoned.  *  Thus/ 
says  the  historian  of  the  Insurrection, '  was  a  dangerous  internal  war 
finally  suppressed  by  the  spirited  use  of  constitutional  powers,  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  ascribe  to  its  real 
cause,  the  lenity  of  government,  and  not  to  their  weakness ;  a  circum- 
stance too,  that  must  attach  every  man  to  a  constitution,  which,  fiom 
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ft  liappy  priaeifJe  of  mediocrity,  goTems  its  mbjocta  wilhoat  o 
•ion,  ind  reclaims  ihem  without  Hevurity.' " — Holm*^  An^aU. 
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Jnavguratum  of  WtuUtigton  at  Fedend  Hall. 

Inauguration  of  Washington. — "On  the  3d  of  March,  1789, 
dw  delegfttet  from  the  eleven  States,  which  ftt  that  time  had  rati* 
fied  the  constitution,  assembled  at  New  York,  where  a  conven- 
ient and  elegant  building  had  been  prepared  for  their  accomnKV 
dation.  On  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  President,  it  was 
found  that  George  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  to  that 
dignified  office,  and  that  John  Adams  was  chosen  Vice  President, 
The  annunciation  of  the  choice  of  the  first  and  second  maj[it- 
trates  of  the  United  States,  occasioned  a  general  diffusion  of  joy 
.  among  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  fully  evinced  that  these  em- 
inent characters  were  the  choice  of  the  people. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  17S9,  George  Washington  was  inangu- 
nted  President  of  tne  United  States  of  America,  in  the  aW  at 
New  York.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open  gaUfliy 
of  Federal  HaU,  in  the  view  of  many  thousand  spectators.  The 
oath  was  administered  by  Chancellor  Livingston.  Several  cii^ 
cnmatances  concurred  to  render  the  scene'  unusually  solemn— 
the  presence  of  the  beloved  father  and  deliverer  of  his  countrj^^ 
the  impressions  of  gratitude  for  past  service — the  vast  concourss 
of  spectators — the  devout  fervency  with  which  he  repeated  the 
oath,  and  the  reverential  manner  in  which  he  bowed  to  kisi  tba 
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sacred  volume — ^thesc  circumstances,  together  with  that  of  his 
being  chosen  to  the  most  dignified  office  in  America^  and  perhaps 
in  the  world,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  enlightened  freemen,  all  conspired  to  place  this  among  the 
most  auffust  and  interesting  scenes  which  have  ever  been  exhib- 
ited on  this  dobe.* 

'  It  seemed  from  the  number  of  witnesses/  said  a  spectator  of 
the  scene,  to  be  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  at  once. 
Upon  the  subject  of  this  great  and  good  man,  I  may  perhaps  be 
an  enthusiast ;  but  I  confess  I  was  under  an  awful  and  relimous 
persuasion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  universe  was  looking 
down  at  that  moment,  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an  ad, 
which  to  a  part  of  his  creatures,  was  so  very  important.  Under 
this  impression,  when  the  Chancellor  pronounced  ina  veiy  feeling 
manner, '  Long  live  George  Washington^^  my  sensibility  was 
wound  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  wave  my 
hat  with  the  rest,  without  the  power  of  joining  in  the  repeated 
acclamations  which  rent  the  air.' " 


REMARKABLE    EVENTS. 

DISEASES,   STORMS,   UNCOMMON  SEASONS,  EARTHQUAKES,    AND   OTHSR 

REMARKABLE    EVENTS. 

Just  before  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  a  very 
mortal  disease  swept  off  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  "  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
history"  (says  Dr.  Webster  in  his  work  on  Pestilential  Diseases, 
dec.)  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  species  of  disease, 
and  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

"Captain  Demier,  an  English  adventurer,  who  had  arrived  in 
America  in  a  fishing  vessel  a  year  or  two  before,  passed  the  winter 
of  161 8 — 19  in  Mouhiggan,  an  Indian  town  on  the  northern  coast. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1619,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  on  his  way  to 
Virginia,  and  landed  at  several  places  where  ho  had  been  the  year 
before  ;  and  he  found  many  Indian  towns  totally  depopulated ;  in  oth- 
ers a  few  natives  remained  alive  but  *  not  free  of  sickness  ;*  '  their  dis- 
ease, the  plague,  for  we  might  perceive  the  sores  of  some  that  had 
escaped,  who  described  the  spots  of  such  as  usually  die.*  These  are 
bis  words.  He  found  some  villages  which  in  his  former  visit  were 
populous,  all  deserted ;  the  Indians  '  all  dead  *" — Purchas,  vol,  4, 1778. 

"  Richard  Vines  and  his  companions  who  had  been  sent  by  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  to  explore  the  country,  wintered  among  the  Indians 

~~*  •Dr.  Mont. 
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Great  Morttdity  among  the  Itidians. 
dnring  the  pestilence,  and  remained  untouched,  the  disease  u 
none  of  the   Englisb." — Btlkntqt't  Lift  of  Gorget,  American  Biogn> 
phy,  vol.  1,  page  355,  but  the  yeu'  is  not  specified. 

Gookin  in  his  account  <A  the  Indians,  (Historical  ColleetioaB,  p.  8,) 
places  this  pestilence  in  1612  and  13,  about  seven  or  eight  years  Iw- 
lure  the  landing  of  the  English  at  Plymouth.  But  this  cannot  be  ac- 
curate unless  the  disease  began  to  rage  for  a  number  of  yean  previ- 
ous to  1618.  Capt.  Dermer'a  letter  in  Purchaa  is  decisiTO  of  the 
time  of  the  principal  sickness,  and  foitaoately  we  have  another  an- 
ihority  which  is  indisputable.  A  sermon  wu  preached  by  Elder 
Cnshman,  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,  juat  after  the  colony  arrived,  and  eeat 
to  London  to  be  published.  In  the  epistle  dedicatory,  which  is  da- 
ted Dec.  Slst,  1621,  the  author  has  these  words  :  "  They  fthe  lo- 
dians)  were  very  much  wasted  of  late  by  a  great  mortality  tnat  fell 
among  them  three  years  since,  which,  with  their  own  ciril  disae»> 
aions  and  bloody  wars,  hath  so  wasted  them  as  I  think  the  tweniietli 
person  is  scarce  left  alive. — HatanTs  CoIieeHon,  vol.  I, p.  148. 

This  corresponds  also  with  the  accounts  in  Prince's  Chrondogr 
from  original  manuscripts.  This  fiiea  the  time  in  1618,  precisely 
agreeable  to  Capt.  Dermer's  account.  This  was  the  year  of  las 
principal  mortality  ;  but  like  other  pestilential  periods  this  coDtinned 
for  a  number  of  years  ;  for  some  of  the  Plymouth  settlers  went  ki  Ma^ 
nchusetts  (now  Boston)  in  1622,  to  purchase  corn  of  the  native*, 
and  "  found  among  the  Indians  a  great  sickness  aot  unlike  the  plagiM 
if  not  the  same."  It  raged  in  winter  and  affected  die  Indisiu  only. 
(Sm  Purekar,  4,  1858.— iVine*'*  CAnm.  IM.) 

The  time  then  is  fixed.    The  disease  commenced,  or  raged  with  itt 
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in  1618aiid  thxoogh  the  winter.  This  was  the  year 
of  the  remarkable  comet  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  mai^  parta  ef 
the  world.  So  fatal  was  the  pestilence  in  America  that  the  wairims 
firom  Narragansett  to  Penobscot,  the  distance  to  which  the  disease 
seems  to  have  been  limited,  were  reduced  from  9(KX)  to  a  few  fanir 
dreds.*  When  our  ancestors  arrived  in  1 620,  they  found  the  bones  ef 
those  who  perished  in  many  places  unburied. — Magnolia^  book  1,  ji.  7. 

The  kind  of  disease  is  another  important  question.  Dermer  seesM 
10  think  it  a  species  of  plague,  and  he  saw  some  of  the  sores  of  those 
who  had  survived.  Huidiinson,  vol.  1,  pages  34,  35,  sajrs,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  the  small  pox,  but  ue  Indians  who  were  per* 
fectly  acquainted  with  this  disease  after  the  English  anived,  always 
gave  a  very  different  account  of  it  and  described  it  as  a  pestOeotul 
pntrid  fever.  Fortunately  General  Gookin  in  the  passage  above  cited 
has  left  us  a  fact  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ma^ 
■dy.  His  words  are  *<  what  the  disease  was  which  so  generally  sad 
moftally  swept  them  away  I  cannot  learn.  Doubtless  it  was  pesti- 
lential disease.  I  have  discoursed  with  some  old  Indians  that  were 
dien  youths  who  say,  that  the  bodies  all  over  were  exceedmgfy  yeOtm 
Ides^ibing  it  by  a  yellow  garment  they  showed  me)  both  bSfore  thsy 
died  and  afterwards.** 

This  account  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  authenticity  and  it  decides 
the  question,  that  the  pestilence  was  the  true  American  ]^agne,  called 
yellow  fever.  In  Prince's  Chronology,  it  is  recorded  that  this  fever 
pioduced  hemorrhagy  from  the  nose. 

At  the  time  Goolun  wrote,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  set* 
dement  of  New  England,  the  infectious  fevers  of  autumn  were  called 
**  pestilent,"  and  they  were  frequent  in  the  country  but  had  not  thea 
acquired  the  appellation  of  yellow, — Winthrop^s  Jounud,  p.  51. 

Severe  Drought. — In  1622,  the  Pljrmouth  settlers  were  threatened 
with  a  famine  in  consequence  of  a  severe  drought  The  following 
account  is  from  Morton's  New  England's  Memorial : 

[1622.]  ''  It  may  not  here  be  omitted,  that  notwithstanding  all 
their  great  pains  and  industry  and  the  great  hopes  they  had  of  a  large 
crop,  the  Lord  seemed  to  threaten  them  with  more  and  sorer  famine 
by  a  great  drought  which  continued  from  the  third  week  in  May,  until 
the  middle  of  July,  without  any  rain,  and  with  great  heat  of  weather 
for  the  most  part,  insomuch  that  their  com  began  to  wither  avray, 
although  it  was  planted  with  iish,  according  to  their  usual  manner  in 
those  times  ;  yet  at  length  it  began  to  languish  sore  and  some  of  the 
drier  grounds  was  parched  like  withered  hay,  part  whereof  never  re-> 
covered.  Upon  which  they  set  apart  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation,  to 
seek  the  Lord  by  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  in  this  great  distress : 
And  he  was  pleased  to  give  them  a  gracious  and  speedy  answer,  both 
to  their  own  and  the  Indians  admiration,  that  lived  among  them,  for  all 
the  morning  it  was  clear  weather,  and  very  hot,  and  not  a  cloud  nor 

*  HutchmflOQ  a%j9  30,000  of  the  MMnchuaetU  tribe  ak»e  weie  aoppoMci  to  be  is- 
doeedtoBOQL 
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mny  sign  of  rain,  yet  towards  evening  it  began  to  be  overcast,  and 
shortly  after  to  rain  with  such  sweet  and  gentle  showers,  as  gave 
cause  of  rejoicing  and  blessing  God :  It  came  without  either  wixid  or 
thunder,  or  any  violence,  and  by  degrees  in  that  abundance,  as  that 
the  earth  was  thoroughly  wet  and  soaked  therewith,  which  did  so 
apparently  revive  and  quicken  the  decayed  com  and  other  froits,  as 
was  wonderful,  and  made  the  Indians  astonished  to  behold.  A  little 
before  the  Lord  sent  this  rain  of  liberalities  upon  his  people,  oae  of 
them  having  occasion  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  afore  named  Hobamack^ 
the  Indian,  he  the  said  Hobamack  said  unto  him,  '  lam  mueh  troubled 
frr  the  English  for  I  am  afraid  they  wiU  lose  all  their  com  by  the  droughty 
and  so  they  will  all  be  starved ;  as  for  the  Indians,  they  can  shift  better 
than  the  English,  for  they  can  get  fish  for  themselves.*  But  afterwards 
the  same  man  having  occasion  to  go  again  to  his  house,  he  said  to  him, 
*  Now  I  see  EngUshmatCs  God  is  a  good  God,  for  he  hath  heard  you 
emd  sent  you  rain,  and  that  without  storms  and  tempests^  and  tkundeff 
which  usually  we  have  with  our  rotn,  which  breaks  down  our  eom^  but 
yours  stands  whole  and  good  still,*  And,  after  this  gracious  return  of 
prayers  in  this  so  seasonable  a  blessing  of  the  rain,  the  Lord  sent 
them  such  seasonable  showers,  with  interchange  of  warm  weathcs, 
as  (through  his  blessing)  caused  in  its  time  a  fruitful  and  liberal  hai^ 
▼est,  to  their  great  comfort  and  rejoicing ;  for  which  mercy,  in  time 
convenient,  they  also  solemnized  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord.** 

1638,  June  1.  ''  Between  three  and  four  in  &e  afiemoon,  being 
clear  and  warm  weather,  the  wind  westerly,  there  was  a  great  eaitb* 
quake ;  it  came  with  a  noise  like  a  continued  thunder,  or  the  rattling 
of  coaches  in  London,  but  was  presently  gone.  It  was  at  CoDnecti- 
eut,  at  Narragansett,  at  Piscataqua,  and  all  the  parts  round  aboat.  it 
shook  the  ships  which  rode  in  the  harbor  and  all  the  islands.  The 
noise  of  the  shaking  continued  about  four  minutes.  The  earth  was 
unquiet  twenty  days  after  by  times." — Winthrop.  The  spring  of  this 
year  *'  was  so  cold"  says  Winthrop  '*  that  men  were  forced  to  re- 
plant their  com  two  or  three  times,  for  it  rotted  in  the  ground ;  bat 
when  we  feared  a  great  dearth,  God  sent  a  warm  season,  'which 
brought  on  com  beyond  our  expectation." — ^**This  year  (says  Dr. 
Webster)  was  also  distinguished  for  tempestuous  weather ;  not  for 
ordinary  storms  which  occur  many  times  every  year,  but  violent  hor- 
ricanes  of  vast  extent.  On  the  third  of  August  a  tempest  raised  the 
tide  on  the  Narragansett  shore,  fourteen  feet  above  conunon  spriag 
tides.  The  autumn  was  very  rainy  and  considerable  snow  fell  in 
October,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  earthquake.  On  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, another  mighty  tempest  occurrtMi  and  the  highest  swell  of  the 
sea  that  had  then  been  observed  in  America." 

The  spring  of  1639  in  America  was  very  dry ;  there  was  no  rain 
from  April  26th  to  June  4th,  O.  S.  and  from  the  southward  came 
swarms  of  small  flies,  which  covered  the  sea,  but  they  did  not  invade 

the  land. — Winthrop. On  the  16th  of  March,  O.  S.,  in  1639,  there 

was  such  a  tempest  and  rain  that  Connecticut  river  rose  twenty  feet 
above  the  meadows. — Webster. 

40* 
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The  suminer  of  1641  was  remarkably  wet  and  cold,  so  that  a  great 
part  of  the  com  did  not  come  to  maturity.  Thoae  who  fed  on  it  the 
year  following,  were  exceedingly  troubled  with  woims,  and  mmbo 
persons  found  a  remedy  in  leaving  bread  and  feeding  on  salt  fish. — 
The  following  winter  was  the  most  severe  that  had  been  known  for 
forty  3rears.  The  bay  of  Boston  was  frozen  so  that  loaded  teams 
passed  to  the  town  from  the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  ice  extended 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  following  spring  (1643)  was 
eariy  but  wet. — Wintkn^. 

Tlie  yery  wet  weather  of  1 642  produced  a  dearth  of  com  in  Boa- 
ton  in  the  spring  of  1643,  myriads  of  pigeons  appeared  the  same  sea- 
son and  did  much  injury.  It  is  an  old  observation  in  America,  that 
mgeons  are  unconmionly  numerous  in  the  spring  of  sickly  yean. 
The  Massachusetts  colony  suffered  also  from  the  number  of  miee 
which  devoured  their  grain.  "  Com  was  very  scarce  all  over  dia 
coontry,  so  as  by  the  end  of  the  2d.  month  many  families  in  most 
towns  had  none  to  eat,  but  were  forced  to  live  of  clams,  mQades* 
cataos,  dry  fish,  d^c.  and  since  this  came  by  the  just  hand  of  dia 
Lord  to  punish  our  ingratitude  and  covetousness,  for  com  being  pteatj 
divers  years  before,  it  was  so  undervalued,  as  it  would  not  pass  te 
any  commodity ;  if  one  offered  a  shop  keeper  com  for  any  thmg,  his 
answer  would  be,  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it.  So  for  labmneia 
and  artificers ;  but  now  they  would  hare  done  any  work,  or  parted 
with  any  conmiodity  for  com,  and  the  husbandman  he  now  made  his 
advantage,  for  he  would  part  with  no  com,  for  the  most  part,  bm  for 
ready  money  or  for  cattle  at  such  a  price  as  should  be  12d.  in  the 
bushel  more  to  him  than  ready  money,  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  sad 
thing  to  see  how  little  of  a  public  spirit  appeared  in  the  country,  bat 
of  self-love  too  much.  Yet  there  were  some  hero  and  there  who 
were  men  of  another  spirii,  and  were  willing  to  abridge  themselves 
that  others  might  be  supplied.  The  immediate  causes  of  this  scar- 
city were  the  cold  and  wet  summer,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  first 
harvest ;  also  the  pigeons  came  in  such  flocks  (about  10,000  in  one 
flock)  that  beat  down  and  eat  up  a  very  great  quantity  of  all  sorts  of 
english  grain,  much  corn  spent  in  setting  out  the  ships  catchers,  dtc. 
Lastly  there  were  such  abundance  of  mice  in  the  barns  that  devoured 
much  there :  the  mice  also  did  much  spoil  in  orchards  eating  cff  the 
bark  at  the  bottom  of  the  fruit  trees  in  the  time  of  the  snow,  so  as 
never  had  been  known  the  like  spoil  in  any  former  winter.  So  many 
enemies  doth  the  Lord  arm  against  our  daily  bread,  that  we  might 
know  we  are  to  eat  it  in  the  sweat  of  our  brows." — Winihrop. 

A,  D.  1647.  This  year  appeared  an  epidemic  catarrh  in  Amtriem^ 
the  first  of  which  we  have  any  account.  It  is  not  named  either  ia- 
fluenza  or  catarrh,  but  is  clearly  the  same  disease.  Hubbard  thns 
describes  it:  '*In  1647,  an  epidemic  sickness  passed  thnnigh  the 
whole  country,  affecting  the  colonists  and  the  natives,  English, 
French  and  Dutch.  It  began  with  a  cold,  and  in  many  accompanied 
with  a  light  fever.  Such  as  bled  or  used  cooling  drinks  died, — such 
as  made  use  of  cordials,  and  more  strengthening  things  recovered  for 
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the  most  part  It  extended  through  the  plantations  in  America  and  in 
the  West  Indies.  There  died  in  Barbadoos  and  St.  Kitts  5  or  6000 
each.  Whether  it  was  a  plague,  or  pestilential  fever,  in  the  islands, 
accompanied  by  great  drought,  which  cut  short  potatoes  and  fruits." 

The  year  1658  is  distinguished  for  what  is  called  in  our  annals 
the  "  Great  Earthquake,**  no  particulars  of  which  however  appear  to 
be  preserved.  The  summer  was  so  rainy  that  the  christianized  In- 
dians observed  days  of  fasting,  apprehending  their  crops  would  fail 
and  the  world  be  drowned. — Netdf  vol,  1,  359. 

In  1662,  another  considerable  earthquake  happened  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  drouth,  and  malignant  diseases  prevailed.  In  1663,  Canada 
was  convulsed  for  five  months  by  a  series  of  successive  shocks,-— 
small  rivers  and  springs  were  dried  up ;  the  waters  of  others  were 
tinctured  with  the  taste  of  sulphur,  an  immense  ridge  of  mountains 
subsided  to  a  plain. — Mem.  Royal  Society ^  vol.  6,  86.  NeaTs  Hist. 
N.  England.  Mem.  Amer.  Aead.  vol.  1, 263. — In  1664  the  mildew  of 
wheat  commenced  in  Now  England. — Webster. 

In  1668  a  comet  appeared  with  a  stupendous  coma.  This  was  at- 
tended 6y  an  excessively  hot  summer,  and  malignant  diseases  in 
America.  In  New  York  the  epidemic  was  so  fatal,  that  a  fast  was 
appointed  in  September,  on  that  account.  In  this  same  year  was  an 
earthquake  in  America,  and  a  meteor  in  the  west,  in  the  form  of  a 
spear,  pointing  towards  the  setting  sun,  which  gradually  sunk  and  dis- 
appeared.—iVeaf^  Hist.  vol.  1  p.  367. — Magnolia,  voL  4. 

In  a  sennon  preached  in  Boston,  September  27,  1698,  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  '*  The  harvest  hath  once  and  again  grievously  failed 
in  these  years,  and  we  have  been  struck  through  with  terrible  famine. 
The  very  course  of  nature  hath  been  altered  among  us ;  a  lamentable 
cry  for  bread,  bread,  hath  been  heard  in  our  streets. — Magnolia,  vol,  7. 

The  summer  of  1 703,  "  was  remarkable  for  an  uncommon  mortality, 
which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  makes  the  grand  epoch 
among  our  inhabitants,  distinguished  by  the  "  time  of  the  great  sick- 
ness.** On  this  occasion  Lord  Cornbury  had  his  residence  and  court 
at  Jamaica,  a  pleasant  village  on  LfOng  Island,  distant  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city.  The  fever  killed  almost  every  patient  seized 
with  it,  and  was  brought  here  in  a  vessel  from  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  Indies,  an  island  remarkable  for  contagious  disea8es.**-s-iSi7ifM*jr 
Hist.  New  York. 

In  1709,  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Nicholson, 
destined  for  the  reduction  of  Canada,  encamped  near  Wood  Creek  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  and  in  July  and  August  were  attacked 
with  a  distemper  which  made  dreadful  havoc,  and  obliged  them  to 
decamp.  Some  of  the  men  died  as  if  they  had  been  poisoned.  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  report  which  Charlevoix  gravely  relates, 
that  the  Indians  had  poisoned  the  water  of  the  creek,  by  throwing 
into  it  all  the  skins  of  beasts  they  had  taken  in  hunting.  The  disease 
was  probably  the  lake  fever,  or  a  malignant  dysentery.— iVeftftfr  ss 
Pestilence,  voL  1. 
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The  followiiig  account  of  the  Great  Snow  of  Febniaty,  1717, 
bj  Dr.  U&ther,  ii  perhaps  the  most  particular  deacr^ition  i4ich 
can  DOW  be  obtained. 


Botlmt,  lOti  Dee.  1717. 
St 

Tho'  we  are  goU  bo  fu  ODWud  as  the  beginning  of  another  WifiW, 
yett  w«  have  not  forgoti  ye  last,  which  at  the  latter  end  wheiwrf  we 
were  eatertained  &  overwhelmed  with  a  Snow,  which  was  atteitdad 
with  some  Things,  which  were  uncommon  enough  to  afford  maUer 
for  a  letter  from  us.  Our  wioter  was  not  so  bad  as  that  wbereia  T»- 
citus  tells  us,  that  Corbulo  made  his  expedition  against  the  Parlhiaaa, 
nor  that  which  proved  bo  fatal  to  ye  Beasts  &,  Birds  in  ye  days  of  j« 
Emperor  Justinian,  &.  that  the  very  Fishes  were  killed  imdei  ya 
freezing  sea,  when  Phocaa  did  as  much  to  ye  men  whom  TytaiM 
treat  like  ye  Fishes  of  ye  Sea.  But  ye  concjusionof  our  WintwwaB 
hard  enough,  and  was  too  formidable  to  be  easily  forgytteu,  &  of  a 
piece  with  what  you  had  in  Europe  a  year  before.  The  snow  wu 
ye  chief  Thing  that  made  it  so.  For  tho'  rarely  do«s  a  Winter  pm 
ua,  wherein  we  may  not  say  with  Pliny  Ingena  Hymu  Nwui^Mittt 
eopia,  yet  our  last  Winter  brought  with  it  a  Snow,  that  excelled  iImb 
all.  'rhe  Snow,  'tis  true,  not  equal  to  that,  which  once  fell  Si  lay 
twenty  Cubits  high,  about  the  Beginningof  October,  in  the  parta  about 
ye  Euxine  Sea,  Nor  to  that  which  ye  French  Annals  tell  us  kept  ftU* 
ing  for  twenty  Nine  weeks  together,  Nor  to  several  mentioned  by 
Bothius,  wherein  vast  numbers  of  people,  &  of  Cattel  periabod)  Noi 
to  Ihoae  thU  Strabo  finds  upon  Caucaan*  ii  Rbodigiiina  in  AnMoit. 
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But  yett  such  an  one,  ^  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  may 
deterre  to  be  remembered. 

On  the  twentieth  of  the  last  February  there  came  on  a  Snow,  which 
being  added  unto  what  had  covered  the  ground  a  few  days  before, 
made  a  thicker  mantle  for  our  Mother  than  what  was  usual :  And  ye 
storm  with  it  was,  for  the  following  day,  so  violent  as  to  make  all 
communication  between  ye  Neighbors  every  where  to  cease.  People, 
for  some  hours,  could  not  pass  from  one  side  of  a  street  unto  another, 
dt  ye  poor  Women,  who  happened  in  this  critical  time  to  fall  into 
Travau,  were  putt  unto  Hardships,  which  anon  produced  many  odd 
stories  for  us.  But  on  ye  Twenty-fourth  day  of  ye  Montb,  comes 
Pelion  upon  Ossa  :  Another  Snow  came  on  which  almost  buried  ye 
Memory  of  ye  former,  with  a  Storm  so  famous  that  Heaven  laid  an 
Interdict  on  ye  Religious  Assemblies  throughout  ye  Country,  on  this 
Lord's  day,  ye  like  whereunto  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  In- 
dians near  an  hundred  years  old,  affirm  that  their  Fathers  never  told 
them  of  any  thing  that  equalled  it.  Vast  numbers  of  Cattel  were  de* 
stroyed  in  this  Calamity.  Whereof  some  there  were,  of  ye  Stranger 
sort,  were  found  standing  dead  on  their  legs,  as  if  they  had  been  alive 
many  weeks  afler,  when  ye  Snow  melted  away.  And  others  had 
their  eyes  glazed  over  with  Ice  at  such  a  rate,  tliat  being  not  far  from 
ye  Sea,  their  mistake  of  their  way  drowned  them  there.  One  gen- 
deman,  on  whose  farms  were  now  lost  above  1100  sheep,  which  with 
other  Cattel,  were  interred  (shall  I  say)  or  Innived,  in  the  Snow, 
writes  me  word  that  there  were  two  Sheep  very  singularly  circum- 
stanced. For  no  less  than  eight  and  twenty  days  after  the  Storm,  the 
People  pulling  out  the  Ruins  of  above  an  100  sheep  out  of  a  Snow 
Bank,  which  lay  16  foot  high,  driAed  over  them,  there  was  two  found 
alive,  which  had  been  there  all  this  time,  and  kept  themselves  alive 
by  eating  the  wool  of  their  dead  companions.  When  they  were  taken 
out  they  shed  their  own  Fleeces,  but  soon  gott  into  good  Case  again. 
Sheep  were  not  ye  only  creatures  that  lived  unaccountably,  for  whole 
weeks  without  their  usual  sustenance,  entirely  buried  in  ye  Snow* 
drifU. 

The  Swine  had  a  share  with  ye  Sheep  in  strange  survivals.  A 
man  had  a  couple  of  young  Hoggs,  which  he  gave  over  for  dead.  But 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  afler  their  Burial,  they  made  their  way  out 
of  a  Snow- Bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  had  found  a  little  Tansy 
to  feed  upon.  The  Poultry  as  unaccountably  survived  as  these. 
Hens  were  found  alive  after  seven  days ;  Turkeys  were  found  alive 
after  five  and  twenty  days,  buried  in  ye  Snow,  and  at  a  distance  from 
ye  ground,  and  altogether  destitute  of  any  thing  to  feed  them.  The 
number  of  creatures  that  kept  a  Rigid  Fast,  shutt  up  in  Snow  for  di- 
verse weeks  together,  and  were  found  alive  afUr  all,  have  yielded  sur- 
prizing stories  unto  us. 

The  Wild  Creatures  of  ye  Woods,  ye  outgoings  of  ye  Evening, 
made  their  Descent  as  well  as  they  could  in  this  time  of  scarcity  for 
them  towards  yo  Sea-side.  A  vast  multitude  of  Deer,  for  ye  same 
cause,  taking  ye  same  eotirse,  d(  ye  Deep  Snow  Spoiling  them  of 
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their  only  Defence,  which  is  to  run,  they  became  such  a  prey  to  theee 
Devourera,  that  it  is  thought  not  one  in  twenty  eacapea.  Baft  here 
again  occurred  a  Curiosity.  These  carniveroua  Sharpers,  Sl  eape- 
cially  the  Foxes,  would  make  their  Nocturnal  visita  to  ihe  Pens* 
where  the  people  had  their  sheep  defended  from  them.  The  poor 
Ewes  big  with  young,  were  so  terrified  with  the  frequent  Approachee 
of  ye  Foxes,  &  the  Terror  had  such  Impression  on  them,  that  moat 
of  ye  Lambs  brought  forth  in  the  Spring  following,  were  of  Mooaieor 
Reinard's  complexion,  when  ye  Dam,  were  either  White  or  BlacL 
It  is  remarkable  that  immediately  afler  ye  Fall  of  ye  Snow  an  infinita 
multitude  of  Sparrows  made  their  Appearance,  but  then,  after  a  ahoit 
continuance,  all  disappeared. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  damage  is  done  to  ye  Orchards,  For  dM 
Snow  freezing  to  a  Crust,  as  high  ss  the  bougns  of  ye  treaSy  aam 
Split  jm  to  pieces.  The  Cattel  also,  walking  on  ye  crusted  Snow  a 
dozen  foot  from  ye  ground,  so  fed  upon  ye  Trees  as  very  mnch  to 
damnify  them.  The  Ocean  was  in  a  prodigious  Ferment,  and  after  it 
was  over,  vast  heaps  of  little  shells  were  driven  ashore,  where  Ai&f 
were  never  seen  before.  Mighty  shoals  of  Porpoises  also  kept  a 
play-day  in  the  disturbed  waves  of  our  Harbours.  The  odd  Accideoli 
oefalling  many  poor  people,  whose  Cottages  were  totaUy  covered  widi 
ye  Snow  &  not  ye  very  tops  of  their  chimneys  to  be  seen,  would  aflbrd 
a  Story.  But  there  not  being  any  Relation  to  Philosophy  in  ibrn^  I 
forbear  them. 

And  now  Satis  Terris  Nivu.  And  here  is  enough  of  my  Winlar 
Tale.  If  it  serve  to  no  other  purpose,  yett  it  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  That  nine  months  ago  I  did  a  thousand  times  wiib 
myself  with  you  in  Gresham  CoUedge,  which  is  never  so  horribly 
snow'd  upon.  But  instead  of  so  great  a  Satisfaction,  all  I  can  attaia 
to  is  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  you  in  this  Epistolary  way  &  sob* 
scribing  myself 

Syr  Yours  with  an  affection 

that  knows  no  Winter, 

COTTON  MATHER. 

Aurora  Borealisy  or  Northern  Lights, — ^The  first  appearance 
of  the  Northern  Lights  in  this  country,  after  the  period  of  its  first 
settlement,  was  on  December  11th,  1719,  "when  they  were  re- 
markably bright,  ahd  as  people  in  general  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  phenomenon,  they  were  extremely  alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  final  judgment.  All  amusements,  all  business,  and 
even  sleep  was  interrupted,  for  want  of  a  little  knowledge  of  hi»- 
tory.''  The  following  relative  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Au- 
rora is  extracted  firom  a  letter  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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A  Letter  to  a  certittn  Gentleman  desiring  a  particular  account  may  be 

ghten  of  a  toonderful  Meteor,  that  appeared  in  New  England^  on  Z}e- 

emnber  Wth,  1719,  in  the  evening. 
SIR, 

I  understand  by  a  friend  of  mine,  you  desire  my  ihoughts  of  the 
late  appearance  in  the  heavens,  which  was  amazing  to  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  I  will  therefore  endeavor  to  answer  your 
desire  ;  and  that  1.  By  giving  an  account  of  it  according  as  I  observed 
it,  and  according  to  what  I  can  learn  from  others.  And  then,  by  tell- 
ing you  what  may  in  all  probability  be  looked  upon  to  be  the  natural 
cause  thereof.  And  I  hope  (though  1  believe  1  shall  differ  from  some) 
I  shall  say  nothing  that  shall  be  inconsistent  either  with  Divinity  or 
Philosophy. 

1.  For  the  account  of  it,  &c.  take  in  the  following  words  : 

Dec,  11,1719.  This  evening,  about  8  o'clock,  there  arose  a  bright 
and  red  light  in  the  £.  N.  £.  like  the  light  which  arises  from  an  houae 
when  on  fire  (as  1  am  told  by  several  credible  persons  who  saw  it 
when  it  first  arose)  which  soon  spread  itself  through  the  heavens  from 
east  to  west,  reaching  about  43  or  44  degrees  in  height,  and  was  un- 
equally  broad.  It  streamed  with  white  flashes  or  streams  of  light 
down  to  the  horizon  (as  most  tell  me)  very  bright  and  strong.  When 
I  first  saw  it,  which  was  when  it  had  extended  itself  over  the  horizon 
from  £.  to  VV.  it  was  brightest  in  the  middle,  which  was  from  me 
N.  W.  and  I  could  resemble  it  to  nothing  but  the  light  of  some  fire. 
I  could  plainly  see  streams  of  light  redder  than  ordinary,  and  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  undulating  motion  of  the  whole  light ;  so  thin 
was  this  light,  as  that  I  could  see  the  stars  very  plainly  through  it. 
Below  this  stream  or  glade  of  light,  there  lay  in  the  horizon,  some 
thick  clouds  (which  a  few  hours  after  arose  and  covered  the  heavens) 
bright  on  the  tops  or  edges.  It  lasted  somewhat  more  than  an  hour, 
though  the  height  of  its  red  color  continued  but  a  few  minutes.  About 
eleven  the  same  night  the  same  appearance  was  visible  again ;  but 
the  clouds  hindered  its  being  so  accurately  observed  as  I  could  wish 
for.  Its  appearance  was  now  somewhat  dreadful ;  sometimes  it 
looked  of  a  fiame,  sometimes  a  blood  red  color  ;  and  the  whole  N.  £. 
horizon  was  very  light,  and  looked  as  though  the  moon  had  been  near 
her  rising.  The  dreadfulness  as  well  as  strangeness  of  this  appear- 
ance, made  me  think  of  Mr.  Watts*  description  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment in  £nglish  Sapphic. 

When  the  fierce  North  Wind  with  his  airy  forces 
Rears  up  the  Baltic  to  a  foaming  fury ^ 

And  the  red  lightning  with  a  storm  of  hail  comes  rushing  eanain 
down^  ^. 

About  an  hour  or  two  before  break  of  day  the  next  morning,  it  was 
seen  again,  as  I  am  informed ;  and  those  who  saw  it,  say  it  was  then 
the  most  terrible.  I  saw  it  but  twice,  for  the  heavens  being  so  over- 
cast, discouraged  me  from  sitting  up  longer  than- my  usual  time. 

This  Meteor  was  seen  in  many  places :  To  those  S.  from  us,  it 
appeared  lower  in  the  horizon,  and  therefore  to  the  more  southern 
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places  must  be  wholly  invisible.  Thus  I  have  gireii  yon  the  beit 
account  1  am  able  of  this  Meteor ;  which,  though  very  unusual  here, 
yet  in  northern  countries  more  frequent,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  what 
our  modern  philosophers  call  Aurora  Borealis.** 

**  The  eartluiuake*^  (says  Gov.  Hutchinson  in  his  History  of  Mas- 
sachusetto)  **  on  the  29th  of  October,  1727,  although  not  confined  to 
the  Massachusetts,  was  so  remarkable  an  event  in  prondence  that  we 
may  be  excused  if  we  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  it.  Aboot  40 
minutes  after  ten  at  night,  when  there  was  a  serene  sky  and  calm  boC 
sharp  air,  a  most  amazing  noise  was  heard,  like  to  the  roaring  of  a 
chimney  when  on  fire,  as  sftme  said,  only  beyond  comparison  greater, 
others  compared  it  to  the  noise  of  coaches  upon  pavements  and  thought 
that  of  ten  thousand  together  would  not  have  exceeded  it.  The  noise 
was  judged  by  some  to  continue  about  half  a  minute  before  the  shock 
began,  which  increased  gradually  and  was  thought  to  have  contimied 
the  space  of  a  minute  before  it  was  at  the  heighUi,  and  in  about  half  a 
minute  more,  to  have  been  at  an  end  by  a  gradual  decrease.  Whss 
the  terror  is  so  ^eat,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  ad- 
measurement of  time  in  any  person*s  mind,  and  we  always  find  voy 
different  apprehensions  of  it.  The  noise  and  shock  of  this  and  aU 
earthquakes  which  preceded  it  in  New  England  were  observed  Is 
come  from  the  west  or  northwest  and  go  off  to  the  east  or  southeast 
At  Newbury  and  other  towns  upon  Merrimack  river  the  shock  was 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Massachusetts,  but  no  buildings  wers 
thrown  down,  part  of  the  walls  of  several  cellars  fell  in  and  Uie  tops 
of  nuiny  chimneys  were  shook  off.  At  New  York  it  seems  to  have 
been  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  Massachusetts,  but  at  Philadelphb 
it  was  very  sensibly  weaker,  and  in  the  colonies  southward,  it  grew 
less  and  less  until  it  had  spent  itself  or  became  insensible.  The  sea- 
men upon  the  coast  supposed  their  vessels  to  have  struck  upon  a  shoal 
of  loose  ballast.  More  gentle  shocks  were  frequently  felt  in  moat 
parts  of  New  England  for  several  months  after.  There  have  seldon 
passed  above  15  or  20  years  without  an  earthquake,  but  there  had 
been  none,  very  violent,  in  the  memory  of  any  then  living.  There 
was  a  general  apprehension  of  danger  of  destmcticm  and  death,  and 
many,  who  had  very  little  sense  of  religion  before,  appeared  to  be  veiy 
devout  penitents,  but,  too  generally,  as  the  fears  of  another  earthquake 
went  off,  the  religious  impressions  went  with  them,  and  they,  who  bad 
been  the  subjects  of  both,  returned  to  their  former  course  of  life.** 

In  1746,  Albany  was  visited  by  a  malignant  disease,  caDed  by 
Golden  a  nervous  fever,  and  by  Dou^ass  the  yellow  fever.  The 
bodies  of  some  of  the  patients  were  yellow — the  criais  of  the  disease 
was  the  ninth  day ;  if  the  patient  survived  that  day  he  had  a  good 
chance  of  recovery.  The  disease  left  many  in  a  Mate  of  imbecility 
of  mind,  approaching  to  childishness  or  idiocy ;  others  were  after- 
wards troubled  with  swelled  legs.  The  disease  began  in  August, 
ended  with  frost,  carried  off  forty-five  inhabitants,  mostly  men  of  ro- 
bust bodies.     It  was  said  to  be  imported. — W^Her. 
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In  Hinsdale,  on  Connecticut  river,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  an  eruption  of  fire,  in  1752,  from  a  volcanic  mountain,  called  the 
west  river  mountain.  This  miniature  eruption  was  accompanied  by  a  . 
loud  noise  resembling  the  sound  of  a  cannon.  A  hole  was4bund  about 
six  inches  in  diameter ;  a  pine  tree,  which  stood  near  it,  was  partially 
covered  by  a  black  mineral  substance,  forced  out  of  the  passage  con* 
sisting  chiefly  of  melted  and  calcined  iron  ore,  strongly  resembling 
the  scoria  of  a  blacksmith's  forge. — Dr,  Dwight, 

"In  November,  1760,  in  the  small  town  of  Bethlem,  Con., 
thirty-four  persons  di^d  of  a  kind  of  fever.  The  disease  was. 
extremely  violent,  terminating  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Du- 
ring the  sickness,  a  flock  of  eleven  quails  flew  over  the  chinmey 
of  a  house,  in  which  were  several  diseased  persons ;  they  au 
dropped  in  the  garden  ;  three  rose  and  flew  into  the  bushes,  but 
the  others  were  picked  up  dead." — Con.  Hist,  Collections, 

''  In  1762,  appeared  a  comet,  and  in  America,  the  heat  and 
drouth  exceeded  what  was  ever  before  known.  From  June  to 
September  22d,  there  was  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain,  almost  all  the 
springs  were  exhausted,  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  water  was  extreme.  The  forest  trees  appeared  as  if  scorched. 
The  winter  following  was  equally  remarkable  for  severity,  both 
in  Europe  and  Amcnca." — Webster, 

^  The  summer  of  1763  was  a  moist  and  unkindly  season.  In  An* 
gust  the  Indians  on  Nantucket  were  attacked  by  the  bilious  plague,  and 
between  that  time  and  February  following,  their  number  was  reduced 
from  358  to  136.  Of  258  who  wore  attacked,  36  only  recovered. 
The  disease  began  with  high  fever  and  ended  with  typhus,  in  about 
five  days.  It  appeared  to  be  infectious  among  the  Indians  only ;  for 
no  whites  were  attacked,  although  they  associated  freely  with  the  dis* 
eased.  Persons  of  a  mixed  blood  were  attacked  but  recovered.  Not 
one  died  except  of  full  Indian  blood.  Some  Indians  who  lived  in  the 
famiUes  of  the  whites ;  as  did  a  few  who  lived  by  themselves  on  a 
distant  part  of  the  island.  I  am  informed  by  respectable  authority 
that  a  similar  fever  attacked  Indians  on  board  of  ships  at  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  leagues,  without  any  connection  with  Nantucket.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  dis* 
tant  eight  leagues  from  Nantucket,  were  invaded  by  a  like  fever ;  not 
a  family  escaped,  and  of  52  patients,  39  died. — Webster  en  PestUenee^ 
▼ol.  1,  p.  252. 

"  In  1770,  cotemporary  with  the  clouds  of  flies  in  India,  and  a  moet 
fatal  pestilence  among  men  and  cattle  in  Europe,  appeared  in  Amer- 
ica, a  black  worm  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which  devoured 
the  grass  and  com.  Never  was  a  more  singular  phenomenon.  These 
animals  were  generated  suddenly  in  the  northern  States  of  America, 
and  almost  covered  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  country.  Thev  all 
moved  nearly  in  one  direction,  and  when  they  were  intercepted  by 
funows  in  plowed  land,  they  fell  into  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  fcMm 
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heaps.  They  sought  shelter  in  the  grass,  the  hot  sun  being  Cual  to 
them.  They  disappeared  suddenly  about  the  close  of  Juoe  and  the 
begining  of  July." — New  England  Farmer^  Art,  Insect, 

**  This  species  of  worm  has  been  seen  at  other  times,  and  in  1791 , 
in  great  multitudes.  No  account  can  be  given  of  their  origin^  and 
they  seem  not  to  have  regular  periods  of  return.  In  July,  1791,  the 
lata  Goremor  Huntington,  a  gentleman  of  careful  obserration,  in« 
fenned  me  he  had  exposed  some  of  these  animals  to  a  hot  sun  on  a 
drv  board,  and  in  a  few  hours  found  them  dissolved  into  mere  water. 
They  seem  to  be  generated  by  some  elementary  process,  and  to  be  the 
haibmgers  of  pestilence ;  at  least  they  have  preceded  diseases  in 
America. — Webster  an  PestUenee,  vol.  l,p.  259. 

[From  the  Connecticut  Gazette.]    Derby,  Feb.  18th,  1764. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  of  this  instant,  Feb.  1764,  there 
was  a  violent  storm  of  hail  and  rain ;  the  next  morning  after  was 
observed  a  large  breach  in  a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  river, 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  some  subterraneous  wind  or  fire ; 
the  breach  is  about  twenty  feet  deep,  though  much  caved  in,  in 
length  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet ;  about  sixty  rods  of  land  vras 
covered  with  the  gravel  and  sand  cast  out  of  the  cavity,  some  of 
which  was  carried  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  to  the  brink  ai 
the  river ;  four  trees  of  about  a  foot  diameter  were  earned  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  distance,  and  'tis  supposed  by 
their  situation  that  they  must  have  been  forced  up  forty  feet  high ; 
some  small  stones  about  the  bigness  of  walnuts,  were  earned 
with  such  velocity  that  they  stuck  fast  in  a  green  tree  that  stood 
near  the  cavity ;  a  large  dry  log  better  than  two  feet  diameter  was 
carried  up  so  iar  in  the  air,  that  by  the  force  of  the  Ml  one  end 
of  it  stuck  so  fast  in  the  ground  that  it  kept  the  other  end  up. 
The  narrowest  part  of  the  breach  is  about  thirty  feet  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  the  bottom  of  the  breach  is  crooking, 
winding  much  like  the  streaks  of  lightning*. 

"  In  1775,  the  oysters  in  Well  fleet  harbor,  Cape  Cod,  all  per- 
ished. These  oysters  had  been  in  great  plenty,  and  furnished  the 
inhabitants  with  no  small  portion  of  their  food  :  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  oysters  on  the  shores  of  Connecticut  were  in  an  unheal- 
thy state,  and  sometimes  excited  vomiting  in  those  who  ate  of 
them.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  in  1776,  the  lobsters  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  York-Island,  all  disappeared.  This  event  has  generally 
been  ascribed  to  the  firing  of  cannon  in  the  sununer  of  uiat  year. 
But  the  place  where  they  lived  being  many  miles  from  the  Brit- 


*  '  A  liffht  wat  leen  oo  the  spot  in  the  eTening  before  the  expkmoD.     It 
compenied  with  a  loud  report,  tod  some  foesil  tubstances  were  ejected,  which 
analyzed  bj  Dr.  Manaon,  of  New  HaTen,  and  found  to  contain  aiaenic  and  aolphiiir.' 
Wiieter  o»  PesttUneij  Yet.  l,p.  ses. 
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ish  shipping,  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  more  prob> 
able  that  they  perished,  or  abandoned  the  ground,  on  account  of 
the  bad  state  ol  their  element.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  prim  in 
America  began  to  decay  and  perish  about  this  period ;  a  disease 
among  oats  also  appeared ;  aini  near  the  same  time,  the  wheat 
insect  appeared  about  the  same  period." — Webster. 

In  1780,  all  the  harbors  and  bays  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  £ur 
south  as  Virginia,  were  frozen.  Loaded  sleds  passed  from  New 
York  to  Staten  Islaini :  Long  Island  Sound  was  frozen  into  a  solid 
highway,  where  it  is  several  miles  in  width.  The  birds  that  wiiw 
ter  in  mis  climate,  almost  all  perished,  and  in  the  succeedii^ 
spring,  a  few  solitary  warblers  only  were  heard  in  our  groves. 
'the  snow  was  nearly  four  feet  deep  in  the  northern  Atlantic 
States,  for  at  least  three  months. 

Dark  Days. — "We  find  recorded  in  History  instances  of  e»» 
treme  darkness  in  the  day  time,  and  in  some  cases  this  obscurity 
has  lasted  for  a  number  of  days.  The  19th  of  May,  1780,  was 
distinguished  by  the  phenomenon  of  a  remarkable  darkness  over 
all  the^  northern  States,  and  is  still  called  the  Dark  day.* 

The  darkness  commenced  between  the  hours  of  10  and  1 1  A.  IL, 
and  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  next  night.  It  was  occasioned 
by  a  thick  vapour  or  cloud,  tinged  with  a  yellow  color,  or  faint  redy 
and  a  thin  coat  of  dust  was  deposited  on  white  substances.t 

The  wind  was  in  the  southwest ;  and  the  darkness  appeared 
to  come  on  with  clouds  in  that  direction.  Its  extent  was  from 
Fahnouth,  (Maine,)  to  New  Jersey.  The  darkness  appears  to 
have  been  the  greatest  in  the  county  of  Essex,  (Mass.)  in  the 
lower  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine ;  it  was  also  great  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  In  most  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  darkness  prevailed,  it  was  so  great,  that  persons  were 
unable  to  read  common  print,  determine  tne  time  of  day  by  their 
clocks  or  watches,  dine,  or  manage  their  domestic  business,  with- 
out  additional  light ;  *  candles  were  lighted  up  in  their  houses ; 
the  birds  having  sun?  their  evening  sonss,  disappeared  and  be- 
came silent ;  the  fowls  retired  to  roost ;  the  cocks  were  crowing 
all  around  as  at  break  of  day  ;  objects  could  be  distinguished  but 
a  very  little  distance ;  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  and 
gloom  of  night.'l 

*  At  thit  time  the  LegisUture  of  Connecticut  wai  in  tettion  in  Hartford.  A  wnj 
ffeneral  opinion  |ireTail«l,  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  band.  The  honte  of 
KepreaentatiTes,  being  unable  to  tranaact  their  businesa,  adjourned.  A  propoeal  to 
adjourn  the  Council  was  under  consideration.  When  the  opmion  of  Col.  Davenport 
waa  asked,  he  answered,  *'  I  am  apainst  an  adjournment.  The  day  of  judgment 
ia  either  approaching,  or  it  ia  not.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  no  cauae  for  an  adjournment ; 
if  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish  therefore  that  rinmne  may  bo 
brought.**— l>i0i^A^#  Travelt^  toI.  3. 

t  Webster.  t  Coll.  Hist.  Soc.  96—86. 
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Besides  this  instance  of  uncommon  darkness,  there  was  one 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1716 ;  when  '  people  were  forced  to  lij^ 
candles  to  eat  their  dinner  by/  but  the  particulars  of  it  are  not 
preserved. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  firom  Dr.  Tenney  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  giving  an  account  of  the  dark 
day  of  May,  1780. 

^  You  will  readily  recollect  that,  previously  to  the  commeneement 
of  the  darkness,  the  sky  was  overcast  with  the  common  kind  of  clouds, 
fiom  which  there  was.  in  some  places  a  light  sprinkling  of  rain.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  earth  there  intervened  another  stratum,  to  appear* 
ance  of  very  great  thickness.  As  this  stratum  advanced,  the  dark* 
ness  conunenced  end  increased  with  its  progress  till  it  came  to  its 
height ;  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  hemiiiphere  was  a  seooiid 
time  overspread.  The  uncommon  thickness  of  this  second  stratom 
was  probably  occasioned  by  two  strong  currents  of  wind  firom  the 
southward  and  westward,  condensing  the  vapours  and  drawing  then 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  I  remember  this  observation  was  made 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  the  public  papers  soon  after  dM 
event. 

As  I  set  out  the  next  day,  from  my  father's  at  Rowley,  to  join  aiy 
regiment  in  New  Jersey,  1  had  an  opportunity  to  inform  myself  what 
were  the  appearances  in  different  parts  of  the  country  between  hers 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  result  of  my  enquiries,  on  that  journey,  and 
after  my  return,  was  that  the  darkness  was  most  gross  in  the  coonqr 
of  Essex,  the  lower  part  of  the  State  of  New-Hampshire  and  the  M 
Province  of  Maine.  In  Rhode-Island  and  Connecticut  it  was  not  so 
great,  and  still  less  in  Now- York.  In  New-Jersey  the  second  stratum 
of  clouds  was  observed,  but  not  of  any  great  thickness ;  nor  was  the 
darkness  very  uncommon.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  if  my 
recollection  does  not  fail  me,  no  extraordinary  appearance  was  no- 
ticed. Through  this  whole  extent  the  lower  stratum  had  an  uncom* 
mon  brassy  hue,  while  the  earth  and  trees  were  adorned  with  so  en* 
chanting  a  verdure  as  could  not  escape  notice,  were  amidst  the  uno* 
sual  gloom  that  surrounded  the  spectator.  This  gradual  increase  of 
the  darkness  from  southwest  to  northeast,  which  was  nearly  the  course 
of  the  clouds,  affords  a  pretty  good  argument  in  favour  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  condensed  by  two  strong  currents  of  wind  blow- 
ing in  different  directions.  To  these  two  strata  of  clouds  we  may, 
without  hesitation,  impute  the  extraordinary  darkness  of  the  day.** 

'*  The  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1782,  was  excessively  dry.  In 
New  Jersey,  a  cedar  swamp  twenty  miles  in  length  and  eight  in 
breadth,  took  fire  by  accident,  and  was  consumed.  The  fire  penetra- 
ted among  the  roots  to  the  depth  of  six  feet ;  com,  grass,  and  the  very 
forests  withered.  The  air  was  loaded  with  a  thick  vapor,  for  some 
days  in  September. 
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**Onthe  ereningof  the  lOthof  FelnroaryyadeiiaefegorTapcHrqiread 
over  some  parts  of  New  £n^and«  having  the  smell  of  bonit  leaTes* 
The  ground  at  the  same  time  was  covered  with  snow."— Hmh.  Amn. 
Acad,  vol,  1. 

*'  In  1788,  almost  all  the  codfish  taken  on  the  banks  of  New  Founds 
land,  were  thin  and  sickly ;  when  dried,  they  were  of  a  dark  or  Una* 
ish  color,  little  better  than  skeletons,  and  not  well  received  in  foreign 
markets.  This  condition  of  that  fish  was  confined  to  those  banks ;  at 
the  cod  taken  at  other  places  were  in  their  usual  state.^-H^eA«ffr." 

**The  crops  being  thin  the  preceding  year,  the  Northern  Stateii 
in  the  Spring  of  1789,  experienced  a  dearth  approaching  to  a  famiae; 
In  Vermont,  people  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  tad* 
poles  boiled  with  pea  straw.  In  one  instance,  four  potatoes  were  sold 
for  nine  pence.  None  of  the  human  race  were  actually  starved  lo 
death,  but  a  few  died  of  a  flux  in  consequence  of  bad  diet.  Cattlt 
however,  perished  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Spring  of  this 
year  was  cold,  and  vegetation  tardy ;  part  of  the  Summer  suoceedinf^ 
was  excessively  hot.^ — ^The  winter  of  1789-90,  was  one  of  the  miU» 
est  ever  known  in  this  country ;  there  being  but  little  frost,  except  for 
a  few  days  in  February.  There  fell  frequent  snows,  and  In  great 
abundance  ;  but  they  were  immediately  followed  by  warm  southerly 
winds,  and  dissolved." — Webster. 

«« On  the  16th  of  May,  1790,  at  half  past  10  o'clock,  in  a  sereD« 
moonlight  night,  there  was  an  extensive  earthquake  in  the  northern 
states.  It  was  preceded,  a  few  seconds,  by  a  rattUng  sound ;  its  dii» 
ration  was  short;  its  course,  as  usual  in  America,  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  £.  No  injury  was  sustained.  On  the  morning  after  the  earth* 
quake,  was  observed  at  Middleiown,  in  Connecticut,  a  substance  like 
honey  or  butter,  covering  the  grass  and  earth  for  a  considerable  extent. 

In  1791,  the  canker  worms  devoured  the  orchards  over  the  New 
England  States  ;  and  their  ravages  were  repeated  the  two  foUowinc 
years.  Orchards  standing  on  stiff  clay,  and  in  low  grounds,  ir^^ 
are  wet  in  the  Spring,  escaped ;  but  on  every  species  of  light  and 
dry  soil,  the  trees  were  as  dry  on  the  first  of  June,  as  on  the  first  of 
January.  Many  trees  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  rava- 
ges. Another  worm  of  a  distinct  species,  and  called  at  the  time  pal^ 
mer-wormy  overspread  our  forests  in  this,  or  the  next  year,  devouriof 
the  leaves  of  oak  and  other  species  of  wood." — Webster 


REMARKABLE  AND  UNACCOUNTABLE  OCCURRENCES. 

The  following,  relating  principally  to  what  is  called  Salem 
Witchcraft,  is  taken  from  the  2d  volmne  of  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Massachusetts.  Governor  Hutchinson  had  great  ftdlities  in 
procuring  correct  information  respecting  the  circumstances  of  this 
excitement,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  account  is  the  most  authen- 
tic which  has  yet  appeared. 

4r 
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**Tlie  great  noise  which  the  New  England  witchcnits  made 
throughout  the  English  dominions,  proceeded  more  from  the  gencni 
panic  with  which  all  sorts  of  persons  were  seized,  and  an  expectatioB 
that  the  contagion  would  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  than  fron 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  executed,  more  having  been  pal  to 
death  in  a  single  county  in  England,  in  a  shoit  space  of  time,  than 
have  suffered  in  all  New  England  from  the  first  settlement  until  the 
present  time.     Fifteen  years  had  passed,  before  we  find  any  mention 
of  witchcraft  among  the  English  colonists.    The  Indians  were  sap- 
posed  to  be  worshippers  of  the  Devil,  and  their  powows  to  be  wiz- 
ards.     The  first  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  among  the  Engliah,  was 
about  the  year  1645  ;  at  Springfield,  upon  Connecticut  river,  seveial 
persons  were  supposed  to  be  under  an  evil  hand,  and  among  the  rest 
two  of  the  minister's  children.     Great  pains  were  taken  to  prove  the 
&cts  upon  several  persons  charged  with  the  crime,  but  either  the  na- 
tore  of  the  evidence  was  not  satisfactory,  or  the  fraud  was  suspected, 
and  so  no  person  was  convicted  until  the  year  1650,  when  a  poor 
wretch,  Mary  Oliver,  probably  weary  of  her  life  from  the  geiieial 
reputation  of  being  a  witch,  after  long  examination  was  brought  to 
confession  of  her  guilt,  but  I  do  not  find  that  she  was  executed. 
Whibt  this  inquiry  was  making,  Margaret  Jones  was  executed  at 
Charlestown ;  and  Mr.  Hale  mentions  a  woman  at  Dorchester,  and  an- 
other at  Cambridge  about  the  same  time,  who  all  at  their  death  as- 
serted their  innocence.    Soon  after,  Hugh  Parsons  was  tried  at  Spring- 
field and  escaped  death.    In   1655,  Mrs.  Hibbins,  the   »f«i^timt 
widow,  was  hanged  at  Boston.     In  1662,  at  Hartford  in  Connecticai, 
(about  30  miles  from  Springfield,  upon  the  same  river)  one  Ann  Cols^ 
a  young  woman  who  lived  next  door  to  a  Dutch  family,  and,  no  donbt, 
had  learned  something  of  the  language,  was  supposed  to  be  possessed 
with  demons,  who  sometimes  spake  dutch  and  sometimes  english,  and 
sometimes  a  language  which  no  body  understood,  and  who  held  a 
conference  with  one  another.     Several  ministers,  who  were  present, 
took  down  the  conference  in  writing,  and  the  names  of  several  per^ 
sons,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  conference,  as  actors  or  bearing 
parts  in  it ;  particularly  a  woman,  then  in  prison  upon  suspicion  of 
witchcraft,  one  Greensmith,  who  upon  examination  confessed  and  ap* 
peared  to  be  surprized  at  the  discover}*.     She  owned  that  she  and  the 
others  named  had  been  familiar  with  a  demon,  who  had  carnal  knowl- 
edge of  her,  and  although  she  had  not  made  a  fonnal  covenant,  yet 
she  had  promised  to  be  ready  at  his  call,  and  was  to  have  had  a  high 
frolick  at  Christmas,  when  the  agreement  was  to  have  been  sign^ 
Upon  this  confession  she  was  executed,  and  two  more  of  the  com« 
pany  were  condemned  at  the  same  time.     In  1669,  Susanna  Martin, 
of  Salisbury,  was  botmd  over  to  the  court,  upon  suspicion  of  witch- 
craft but  escaped  at  that  time. 

In  1671,  Elizabeth  Knap,  another  vcntriloqwi^  alarmed  the  people 
of  Groton  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Ann  Cole  had  done  those  of 
Hartford  ;  but  her  demon  was  not  so  cunning,  for  instead  of  confinin 
himself  to  old  women,  he  rail'd  at  the  good  minister  of  the  town 
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.  Other  persons  of  good  character,  and  the  people  could  not  then  be 
prevailed  on  to  believe  him,  but  believed  the  girl,  when  she  confessed 
she  had  been  deluded,  and  that  the  devil  had  tormented  her  in  the 
shape  of  good  persons  ;  and  so  she  escaped  the  punishment  due  to 
her  fraud  and  imposture. 

In  1673,  Eunice  Cole  of  Hampton  was  tried,  and  the  jury  found 
.Jier  not  legally  gnilty,  but  that  there  were  strong  grounds  to  suspect 
her  of  familiarity  with  the  devil. 

In  1679,  William  Morse's  house,  at  Newbury,  was  troubled  with 
the  throwing  of  bricks,  stones,  d^c.  and  a  boy,  of  the  family,  was  sup« 
posed  to  be  bewitched,  who  accused  one  of  the  neighbors ;  and  in 
1682,  the  house  of  George  Walton,  a  quaker,  at  Portsmouth,  and  an- 
other house  at  Salmon-fadls  (both  in  New-Hampshire)  were  attacked 
after  the  same  manner. 

In  1683,  the  demons  removed  to  Connecticut  river  again,  where 
one  Desborough's  house  was  molested  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a 
fire  kindled,  no  body  knew  how,  which  burnt  up  great  part  of  his  es- 
tate ;  and  in  1684,  Philip  Smith,  a  judge  of  the  court,  a  military  offi- 
cer and  a  representative  of  the  town  of  Hadley,  upon  the  same  river, 
(an  hypocondriack  person)  fancied  himself  under  an  evil  hand,  and 
suspected  a  woman,  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  languished  and  pined 
away,  and  was  generally  supposed  to  be  bewitched  to  death.  While 
he  lay  ill,  a  number  of  brisk  lads  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  old 
woman.  Having  dragged  her  out  of  her  house,  they  hung  her  up  un- 
til she  w^  near  dead,  let  her  down,  rowled  her  some  time  in  the 
snow,  and  at  last  buried  her  in  it  and  there  left  her,  but  it  happened 
that  she  survived,  and  the  melancholly  man  died. 

Notwithstanding  these  frequent  instances  of  supposed  witchcrafts, 
none  had  suffered  for  near  thirty  years,  in  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
The  execution  of  the  assistant  or  councellor's  widow  in  1655,  was 
disapproved  of  by  many  principal  persons,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
her  death  saved  the  lives  of  many  other  inferior  persons.  But  in 
1685,  a  very  circumstancial  account  of  all  or  most  of  the  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  was  published,  and  many  arguments  were  brought  to  con- 
vince the  country  that  they  were  no  delusions  nor  impostures,  but  the 
effects  of  a  familiarity  between  the  devil  and  such  as  he  found  fit  for 
his  instruments  ;  and  in  1 687  or  1688,  began  a  more  alarming  instance 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Four  of  the  children  of  John  Good- 
win a  grave  man  and  a  good  liver,  at  the  north  part  of  Boston,  were 
generally  believed  to  be  bewitched.  I  have  often  heard  persons,  who 
were  of  the  neighbourhood,  speak  of  the  great  consternation  it  occa- 
sioned. The  children  were  all  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  temper, 
had  been  religiously  educated  and  were  thought  to  be  without  gnile. 
The  eldest  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years.  She  had  charged 
a  laundress  with  taking  away  some  of  the  family  linnen.  The  mother 
of  the  laundress  was  one  of  the  wild  Irish,  of  bad  character,  and 
gave  the  girl  harsh  language ;  soon  after  which  she  fell  into  fits,  which 
were  said  to  have  something  diabolical  in  them.  One  of  her  sisters 
and  two  brothers  followed  her  example,  and  it  is  said,  were  tormented 
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ia  the  same  pun  of  their  bodies  at  the  eame  time,  althon^  kqit  m 
•epante  apaitments,  and  ignorant  of  one  another's  complaints  One 
or  two  things  were  said  to  be  very  remariiable ;  all  dieir  oomplaiiils 
were  in  the  day  time,  and  they  slept  comfoitably  all  night ;  thaj 
were  struck  dead  at  the  sight  of  the  assembly's  catechism,  Cottoii's 
milk  for  babes,  and  some  other  good  books,  but  could  resd  in  Qz* 
ford  jests,  pofMsh  and  quaker  books,  and  the  common  prayer,  without 
any  difficulty.  Is  it  possible  the  mind  of  man  should  be  capable  of 
such  stroDg  prejudices  as  that  a  suspicion  of  fraud  should  not  imme- 
diately arise  ?  But  attachments  to  modes  and  forms  in  religion  had 
such  force  that  some  of  these  circumstances  seem  rather  to  hare  con* 
firmed  the  credit  of  the  children.  Sometimes  they  would  be  deaf,  than 
dumb,  then  blind ;  and  sometimes  all  these  disorders  tog^her  would 
come  upon  them.  Their  tongues  would  be  drawn  down  their  throats, 
then  pulled  out  upon  their  chms.  Their  jaws,  necks,  shoulders,  elbows 
and  all  their  joints  would  appear  to  be  dislocated,  and  they  would 
make  most  (Mteoua  outcries  of  burnings,  of  being  cut  with  kmves, 
besty'd^c.  snd  the  marks  of  wounds  were  afterwards  to  be  sees. 
The  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  kept  a  day  of  bating  and 
prayer  at  the  troubled  house ;  after  which,  the  youngest  child  nsds 
no  more  comjdaints.  The  others  perserered^  and  the  magistntes 
then  interposed,  and  the  old  woman  was  a]^rehended,  bat  upon  ez* 
amination  would  neither  confess  nor  deny,  and  appeared  to  be  diaof^ 
dered  in  her  senses.  Upon  the  report  of  physicisns  that  she  was 
etm^HU  mtentiSf  she  was  executed,  declaring  at  her  death  the  childrw 
ahoold  not  be  relieved.  The  eldest,  after  this,  was  taken  into  a  min- 
ister's family,  where,  at  first,  she  behaved  orderly,  but,  after  soms 
time,  suddenly  fell  into  her  fits.  The  account  of  her  afiiiction  is  in 
print ;  some  things  are  mentioned  as  extraordinary,  which  turnKl^tf 
are  every  day  taught  to  perform  ;  others  seem  more  than  natural^  bat 
it  was  a  time  of  great  credulity.  The  children  returned  to  their  ordi- 
nary behaviour,  lived  to  adult  age,  made  profession  of  religion,  and 
the  affliction  they  had  been  under  they  publicly  declared  to  be  one 
motive  to  it.  One  of  them  I  knew  many  years  after.  She  had  die 
character  of  a  very  sober  virtuous  woman,  and  never  made  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  fraud  in  this  transaction.  The  printed  accounl 
Was  published  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  saya,  *  the  evidtmei 
is  so  camnndng,  that  he  must  be  a  very  obdurate  saddueee  toAtf  will  aeC  5s> 
/ttfoe.'  It  obtained  credit  sufficient  together  with  other  preparatives, 
to  dispose  the  whole  country  to  be  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  more 
extensive  and  more  tragical  scene,  which  was  presently  after  acted  at 
Salem  and  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex.  Not  many  yeara  be- 
fore, Glanvil  published  his  witch  stories  in  England ;  Perkins  and 
other  nonconformists  were  earlier ;  but  the  great  authority  was  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  revered  in  New  England,  not  only  for  hia  know- 
ledge in  the  law,  but  for  his  gravity  and  piety.  The  trial  of  die 
witches  in  Sufiblk  was  published  in  1684.  All  these  books  were  in 
Mew  England,  and  the  conformity  between  the  behavior  of  Goodwin^ 
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bavior  of  those  in  England,  is  so  exact,  as  to  leare  no  room  to  doubt 
the  stones  hod  been  read  by  the  New  England  persons  themselves, 
•or  had  been  told  to  them  by  others  who  had  read  them.  Indeed,  this 
conformity,  instead  of  giving  suspicion,  was  urged  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  both ;  the  old  England  demons  and  the  new  being  so 
much  alike.  The  court  justified  themselves  from  books  of  law,  and 
the  authorities  of  Koble,  Dalton  and  other  lawyers,  then  of  the  first 
character,  who  lay  down  rules  of  conviction,  as  absurd  and  danger- 
ous as  any  which  were  practised  in  New*Engiand.  The  trial  of 
Richard  Hatheway,  the  impostor,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
was  ten  or  twelve  years  after.  This  was  a  great  discouragement  to 
prosecutions  in  England  for  witchcraft,  but  an  effectual  stop  was  not 
put  to  them,  until  the  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  his  late  Ma^ 
jesty.  Even  this  has  not  wholly  cured  the  common  people,  and  we 
near  of  old  women  ducked  and  cruelly  murdered  within  these  last 
twenty  years.  Reproach,  then,  for  hanging  witches,  although  it  has 
been  often  cast  upon  die  people  of  New-England,  by  those  of  Old, 
yet  it  must  have  been  done  with  an  ill  grace.  The  people  of  New* 
England  were  of  a  grave  cast,  and  had  long  been  disposed  to  give  a 
serious  solemn  construction  even  to  common  events  in  providence ; 
but  in  Old  England,  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second  was  as  remarks^ 
ble  for  gaiety  as  any  whatsoever,  and  for  scepticism  and  infidelity,  as 
any  which  preceded  it. 

Sir  William  Phips,  the  governor,  upon  his  arrival,  fell  in  with  the 
opinion  prevailing.  Mr.  Stoughton,  the  lieutenant-governor,  upon 
whose  hidgment  great  stress  was  laid,  had  taken  up  this  notion,  that 
although  the  devil  might  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  guihy  person,  yet 
be  would  never  be  permitted  Co  assume  the  shape  of  an  innocent  per- 
son. This  opinion,  at  first,  was  generally  received.  Some  of  the 
most  religious  women  who  were  accused,  when  they  saw  the  appear- 
ance of  distress  and  torture  in  their  accusers,  and  heard  their  solemn 
declarations,  that  they  saw  the  shapes  or  spectres  of  the  accused 
afflicting  them,  pursuaded  themselves  they  were  witches,  and  that  the 
devil,  some  how  or  other,  although  they  could  not  remember  how  or 
when,  had  taken  possession  of  their  evil  hearts  and  obtained  some 
sort  of  assent  to  his  afflicting  in  their  shapes  ;  and  thereupon  they 
thought  they  might  be  justified  in  confessing  themselves  guilty. 

It  seems,  at  this  day,  with  some  people,  perhaps  but  (ew,  to  be  the 
<Iuestion  whether  the  acrcused  or  the  afflicted  were  under  a  pretei^ 
natural  or  diab(»lical  possession,  rather  than  whether  the  afflicted  were 
under  bodily  distemj^ers,  ur  altogether  guilty  of  fraud  and  imposture. 

As  many  of  the  original  examinations  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  it 
may  be  of  service  to  represent  this  affair  in  a  more  full  and  impartial 
light  than  it  has  yet  appeared  to  the  world. 

In  February  1G91-2,  a  daughter  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Parris,  the 
minister  of  Saloin  village,  ?irls  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
two  other  ^irls  in  the  neighborhood,  made  the  same  sort  of  com- 
plaints as  Goodwin*s  children  had  made,  two  or  three  years  bsibre. 
The  physicians,  having  no  other  way  of  acoountiof  for  the  disorder. 
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pronounced  them  bewitched.  An  Indian  woman,  who  waa  faiOQ^ 
mto  the  country  from  New  Spain,  and  then  living  with  Mr.  Pania^ 
tried  some  experiments  which  she  pretended  to  be  used  to  in  her  own 
country,  in  order  to  find  out  the  witch.  This  coming  to  the  chit' 
dren's  kiiowledge,  they  cried  out  upon  the  poor  Indian  as  spearing  to 
them,  pinching,  pricking  and  tormenting  them  ;  and  fell  into  fita.' 
Tituba,  the  Indian,  acknowledged  that  she  had  learned  how  to  find 
out  a  witch,  but  denied  that  she  was  one  herself.  Sereral  pnvata 
fests  were  kept  at  the  minister's  house,  and  sereral,  more  pnMic,  bv 
the  whole  village,  and  then  a  general  fast  through  the  colony,  to  aeelL 
to  God  to  rebuke  Satan  &c.  So  much  notice  taken  of  the  children, 
together  with  the  pity  and  compassion,  expressed  by  those  who  t»* 
ited  them,  not  only  tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  design  but  to  draw 
others  into  the  like.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  the  oomplamaiitt 
soon  increased,  and  among  them  there  were  two  or  three  women,  and 
aome  girls  old  enough  for  witnesses.  These  had  their  fits  too,  aad, 
when  in  them,  cried  out,  not  only  against  Tituba,  but  against  Saxak 
Osbum,  a  melancholy  distracted  old  woman,  and  Sarah  Good,  aaother 
old  woman  who  was  bedrid.  Tituba,  at  length,  confessed  heraelf  a 
witch,  and  that  the  two  old  women  were  her  confederates ;  and  tkej 
were  all  conmiitted  to  prison ;  and  Tituba,  upon  search,  was  iband  Is 
have  scars  upon  her  back  which  were  called  the  devil's  mark,  hmt 
might  as  well  have  been  supposed  those  of  her  Spanish  master. 
This  commitment  was  on  the  1st  of  March.  About  three  weeks  ^ 
ter,  two  other  women,  of  good  characters  and  church  members,  C^h 
rey  and  Nurse,  were  complained  of  and  brought  upon  their  exsmins* 
tion ;  when  these  children  fell  into  fits,  and  the  mother  of  one  of 
them,  and  wife  of  Thomas  Putman,  joined  with  the  children  and  com* 
plained  of  Nurse  as  tormenting  her ;  and  made  most  terrible  shrieks, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  the  neighborhood.  The  old  women  denied 
every  thing ;  but  were  sent  to  prison  ;  and  such  was  the  infatuation, 
that  a  child  of  Sarah  Good,  about  four  or  five  years  old,  was  commit 
ted  also,  being  charged  with  biting  some  of  the  afflicted,  who  showed 
the  print  of  small  teeth  on  their  arms.  On  April  3d  Mr.  Parris  took 
for  his  text, '  H€tve  not  I  chosen  you  twelve^  and  one  of  you  is  a  devtL* 
Sarah  Cloyse,  supposing  it  to  be  occasioned  by  Nurse*s  case,  who  was 
her  sister,  went  out  of  meeting.  She  was  presently  aAer,  complained 
of  for  a  witch,  examined  and  committed.  Elizabeth  Procter  was 
charged  about  the  same  time  :  Her  husband,  as  every  good  husband 
would  have  done,  accompanied  her  to  her  examination,  but  it  cost  the 
poor  man  his  life.  Some  of  the  afliicted  cried  out  upon  him  also,  and 
they  were  both  committed  to  prison. 

Instead  of  suspecting  and  sifting  the  witnesses,  and  suffering  them 
to  be  cross  examined,  the  authority,  to  say  no  more,  were  imprudent 
in  making  use  of  leading  questions,  and  thereby  putting  words  into 
their  mouths  or  sufifering  others  to  do  it.  Mr.  Parris  was  over  offi- 
cious ;  most  of  the  examinations,  although  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  of  the  magistrates,  were  taken  by  him. 
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[Governor  Hutchinson,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History,  in- 
troduces an  examination  of  several  of  the  accused,  which  is  cer- 
tified by  John  Hawthorne  and  John  Corwin,  Assistants,  but  ow- 
ing to  prescribed  limits  they  are  here  omitted]. 

No  wonder  the  whole  country  was  in  a  consternation,  when  per- 
sons, of  sober  lives  and  unblemished  characters,  were '  commiued 
to  prison  upon  such  sort  of  evidence.  The  most  effectual  way  .to 
prevent  an  accusation,  was  to  become  an  accuser ;  and  accordingly 
the  number  of  the  afflicted  increased  every  day,  and  the  number  of 
the  accused  in  proportion,  who  in  general  persisted  in  their  inno- 
cency ;  but,  being  strongly  urged  to  give  glory  to  God  by  their  con- 
fession, and  intimation  being  given  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  save 
their  lives,  and  their  friends  urging  them  to  it,  some  were  brought  to 
own  their  guilt.  The  first  confession  upon  the  files,  is  of  Delive- 
rance Hobbs,  May  11  th.  16d2,  being  in  prison.  She  owned  every 
thing  she  was  required  to  do.  The  confessions  multiplied  the 
witches ;  new  companions  were  always  mentioned,  who  were  inune- 
diately  sent  for  and  examined.  Thus  more  than  an  hundred  women, 
many  of  them  of  fair  characters  and  of  the  most  reputable  families, 
in  the  towns  of  Salem,  Beverly,  Andover,  Billerica,  &c.  were  appre- 
hended, examined  and,  generally,  committed  to  prison.  The  confes- 
nooB  being  much  of  the  same  tenor,  one  or  two  may  serve  for  speci- 


*  The  examination  and  confession  (8.  Sept.  92.)  of  Mary  Osgood, 
wife  of  Captain  Osgood  of  Andover,  taken  before  John  Hawthorne 
and  other  their  Majesties  justices. 

She  confesses,  that  about  1 1  years  ago,  when  she  was  in  a  melan- 
choUy  state  and  condition,  she  used  to  walk  abroad  in  her  orchard  ; 
and  upon  a  certain  time,  she  saw  the  appearance  of  a  cat,  at  the  end 
of  the  house,  which  yet  she  thought  was  a  real  cat.  However,  at 
that  time,  it  diverted  her  from  praying  to  God,  and  instead  thereof 
she  prayed  to  the  devil ;  about  which  time  she  made  a  covenant  with 
the  devil,  who,  as  a  black  man,  came  to  her  and  presented  her  a  book, 
upon  which  she  laid  her  finger  and  that  left  a  red  spot :  And  that  up- 
on her  signing,  the  devil  told  her  he  was  her  God,  and  that  she  shoidd 
serve  and  worship  him,  and,  she  believes,  she  consented  to  it.  She 
says  further,  that  about  two  years  agone,  she  was  carried  through  the 
air,  in  company  with  deacon  Frye's  wife,  Ebenezer  Baker's  wife  and 
Goody  Tyler,  to  five  mile  pond,  where  she  was  baptized  by  the  devil, 
who  dipped  her  face  in  the  water  and  made  her  renounce  her  former 
baptism,  and  told  her  she  must  be  his,  soul  and  body,  forever,  and 
that  she  must  serve  him,  which  she  promised  to  do.  She  says,  the 
renouncing  her  first  baptism  was  after  her  first  dipping,  and  that  she 
was  transported  back  again  through  the  air,  in  company  with  the  fore- 
named  persons,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  went,  ana  believes  they 
were  carried  upon  a  pole.     Q.  How  many  persons  were  upon  the 
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polo  ?  A.  As  I  said  before,  viz.  four  persons  and  no  more  bm  whom 
she  had  named  above.  She  confesses  she  has  afflicted  three  persons, 
John  Sawdy,  Mar^ia  Sprague  and  Hose  Foster,  and  that  she  did  il 
by  pinching  her  bed  cloaihs,  and  giving  consent  the  devil  should  do  it 
in  her  shape,  and  that  the  devil  could  not  do  it  without  her  consent. 
She  confesses  the  aHIicting  persons  in  the  court,  by  the  glance  of  her 
eye.  She  says,  as  she  was  coming  down  to  Salem  to  be  examined, 
she  and  the  rest  of  the  company  with  her  stopped  at  Mr.  Phillips'  to 
refresh  themselves,  and  the  afflicted  persons,  being  behind  them  upon 
the  road,  came  up  just  as  she  was  mounting  again  and  were  then  s& 
dieted,  and  cried  out  upon  her,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  stay  nntil  thef 
were  all  past,  and  said  she  oidy  looked  that  way  towards  them.  Q. 
Do  you  know  the  devil  can  take  the  shape  of  an  innocent  person  sad 
afflict?  A.  I  believe  he  cannot.  Q.  Who  taught  you  this  way  of  witcll* 
craft  ?  A.  Satan,  and  that  he  promised  her  abundance  of  satisfaction 
and  quietness  in  her  future  state,  but  never  performed  any  thing ;  and 
that  she  has  lived  more  miserably  and  more  discontented  since,  tbsn 
ever  before.  She  confesses  further,  that  she  herself,  in  company  with 
Goody  Parker,  Goody  Tyler  and  Goody  Dean,  had  a  meeting  at 
Moses  Tyler's  house,  last  monday  night,  to  afflict,  and  that  she  and 
Goody  Dean  carried  the  shape  of  Mr.  Dean,  the  minister,  between 
them,  to  make  persons  believe  that  Mr.  Dean  afflicted.  Q.  What 
hindered  you  from  accomplishing  what  you  intended  ?  A.  The  Loid 
would  not  suffer  it  so  to  be,  that  the  devil  should  afflict  in  an  innoeedt 
person's  shape.  Q.  Have  you  been  at  any  other  witch  meetings?  A. 
I  know  nothing  thereof,  as  1  shall  answer  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
his  people ;  hut  said,  that  the  black  man  stood  before  her,  and  told 
her,  that  what  she  had  confessed  was  a  lie ;  notwithstanding,  she  said 
that  what  she  had  confessed  was  true,  and  t],iereto  put  her  hand. 
Her  husband  being  present  was  asked,  if  he  judged  his  wife  to  be 
any  way  discomposed.  He  answered,  that  having  lived  with  ber  so 
long,  he  doth  not  judge  her  to  be  any  ways  discomposed,  bat  has 
cause  to  believe  what  she  hns  said  is  true. When  Mistress  Os- 
good was  first  called,  she  alliicted  Martha  Sprague  and  Rose  Foster, 
by  the  glance  of  her  eyes,  and  recovered  them  out  of  their  fits  by  the 
touch  of  her  hand.     Mary  Lacev,  ikttv  Johnscm  and  Hannah  Post 

saw  Mistress  Osgood  afflicting  Sprague  and    Foster. The  said 

Hannah  Post  and  Mary  Lacey  and  Betty  Johnson,  jun.  »nd  Rose  Fos- 
ter and  Mary  Richardson  were  afflicted  by  Mistress  Osgood,  in  the 
time  of  their  examination,  and  recovered  by  her  touching  of  their 
hands. 

•I  underwritten,  being  appointed  by  authority,  to  take  this  examina- 
tion, to  testify  upon  oath,  taken  in  court,  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  substance  of  it  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  5  Jan.  1692-3.  The 
within  Mary  Osgood  was  examined  before  their  Majesties  jostic 
of  the  peace  in  Salem. 

Attest  John  Higginson,  Just.  Pac. 


A  miserable  negro  woman,  charged  by  some  of  the  girls  with  af^ 
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flicting  them,  confessed,  but  was  cunning  enough  to  bring  the  great- 
est share  of  the  guilt  upon  her  mistress. 

Salem,  Monday  July  4,  1692.     The  examination  of  Candy,  a  ne- 

So  woman,  before  Bartholomew  Gedney  and  John  Hawthorne  Esq'rs. 
r.  Nicholas  Noyes  also  present. 

Q.  Candy !  are  you  a  witch  ?  A.  Candy  no  witch  in  her  country. 
Candy's  mother  no  witch.  Candy  no  witch,  Barbados.  This  conn* 
try,  mistress  give  Candy  witch.  Q.  Did  your  mistress  make  you  a 
witch  in  this  country  ?  A.  Yes,  in  this  country  mistress  give  Candy 
witch.  Q.  What  did  your  mistress  do  to  make  you  a  witch  ?  A. 
Mistress  bring  book  and  pen  and  ink,  make  Candy  write  in  it.     Q. 

What  did  you  write  in  it.  ? She  took  a  pen  and  ink  and  upon  a 

book  or  paper  made  a  mark.     Q.  How  did  you  afHict  or  hurt  these 

folks,  where  are  the  puppets  you  did  it  with  1 She  asked  to  go  out 

of  the  room  and  she  would  show  or  tell ;  upon  which  she  had  liberty, 
one  going  with  her,  and  she  presently  brought  in  two  clouts,  one  with 
two  knots  tied  in  it,  the  other  one  ;  which  being  seen  by  Mary  War* 
ren,  Deliverance  Hobbs  and  Abigail  Hobbs,  they  were  greatly  af- 
frighted and  fell  into  violent  fits,  and  all  of  them  said  that  the  black 
man  and  Mrs.  Hawkes,  and  the  negro  stood  by  the  puppets  or  rags 
and  pinched  them,  and  then  they  were  afflicted,  and  when  the  knots 
were  untied  yet  they  continued  as  aforesaid.  A  bit  of  one  of  the 
rags  being  set  on  fire,  the  afilicted  all  said  they  were  burned,  and 
cried  out  dreadfully.  The  rags  being  put  into  water,  two  of  the  fore- 
named  persons  were  in  dreadful  fits  almost  choaked«  and  the  other 
was  violently  running  down  to  the  river,  but  was  stopped. 

Attest.  John  Hawthorne,  Just  Peace. 

Mrs.  Hawkes,  the  mistress,  had  no  other  way  to  save  her  life  but 
to  confess  also. 

• "  The  recantation  of  several  persons  in  Andover  will  show  in  what 
manner  they  were  brought  to  their  confessions. 

We  whose  names  are  under- written,  inhabitants  of  Andover; 
when  as  that  horrible  and  tremendous  judgment  beginning  at  Salem 
village  in  the  year  1692,  by  some  called  .witchcrafV,  first  breaking  forth 
at  Mr.  Parris's  house,  several  young  persons,  being  seemingly  af- 
flicted, did  accuse  several  persons  for  afflicting  them,  and  many  there 
believing  it  so  to  be,  i^e  being  informed  that,  if  a  person  was  sick,  the 
afflicted  person  could  tell  what  or  who  was  the  cause  of  that  sick- 
ness :  Joseph  Ballard,  of  Andover,  his  wife  being  sick  at  the  same 
time,  he,  either  from  himself  or  by  the  advice  of  others,  fetched  two 
of  the  persons  called  the  afflicted  persons,  from  Salem  village  to  An- 
dover, which  was  the  beginning  of  that  dreadful  calamity  that  be- 
fel  us  in  Andover,  believing  the  said  accusations  to  be  true,  sent  fat 
the  said  persons  to  come  together  to  the  meeting  house  in  Andover, 
the  afflicted  persons  being  there.  After  Mr.  Barnard  had  been  at 
prayer,  we  were  blindfolded,  and  our  hands  were  laid  upon  the  afflicted 
persons,  they  being  in  their  fits  and  falling  into  their  fits  at  our  com- 
ing into  their  presence,  as  they  said ;  and  some  led  us  and  laid  our 
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hftnds  upon  them,  and  then  they  said  they  were  well,  and  that  we  were 
guilty  of  afflicting  them ;  Whereupon  we  were  all  seized  aa  priaonen» 
by  a  warrant  from  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  forthwith  carried  to  Sa- 
lem.    And,  by  reason  of  that  sudden  surprizal,  we  knowing  ourselves 
altogether  innocent  of  that  crime,  we  were  all  exceedingly  astonished 
and  amazed,  ai^  consternated  and  aflfrighted  even  out  of  our  reason ; 
and  our  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  seeing  us  in  that  dreadful  con- 
dition, and  knowing  our  great  danger,  apprehended  there  was  no  other 
way  to  save  our  lives,  as  the  case  was  then  circumstanced,  but  by  our 
confessing  ourselves  to  be  such  and  such  persons  as  the  afflicted  re- 
presented us  to  be,  they,  out  of  tenderness  and  pity,  persuaded  us  to 
confess  what  we  did  confess.     And  indeed  that  confession,  that  it  is 
said  we  made,  was  no  other  than  what  was  suggested  to  us  by  some 
gentlemen,  they  telling  us  that  we  were  witches,  and  they  knew  it, 
and  we  knew  it,  which  made  us  think  it  was  so ;  and  our  understand- 
ings, our  reason,  our  faculties,  almost  gone,  we  were  not  capable 
of  judging  of  our  condition ;  as  also  the  hard  measures  they  used 
with  us  rendered  us  incapable  of  making  our  defence,  but  said  any 
thing  and  every  thing  which  they  desired,  and  most  of  what  we  said 
was  but,  in  effect,  a  consenting  to  what  they  said.     Some  time  after, 
when  we  were  better  composed,  they  telling  us  what  we  had  confessed, 
we  did  profess  that  we  were  innocent  and  ignorant  of  such  things  ; 
and  we  hearing  that  Samuel  Wardwell  had  renounced  his  confession, 
and  quickly  af^r  condemned  and  executed,  some  of  us  were  told  we 
were  going  afler  Wardwell. 

Mary  Osgood,  Deliverance  Dane,  Sarah  Wilson, 
Mary  Tiler,      Abigail  Barker,       Hannah  Tiler. 

The  testimonials  to  these  persons  characters  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Andover  will  outweigh  the  credulity  of  the  justices  who 
committed  them,  or  of  the  grand  jury  which  found  bills  against  theuL 

Although  the  number  of  prisoners  had  been  increasing,  from  Feb- 
ruary until  the  beginning  of  June,  yet  there  had  been  no  trials.  The 
charter  was  expected  from  day  to  day,  and  the  new  constitution  of 
government  to  take  place.  Soon  after  it's  arrival,  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  were  appointed  for  the  trial  of  witchcrafts.  By  the 
charter,  the  general  assembly  are  to  constitute  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  council  is  to  nominate  and  appoint 
judges,  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  ^c.  but  whether  the 
governor,  with  advice  of  council,  can  constitute  a  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  without  authority  for  that  purpose  derived  from  the  general 
assembly,  has  been  made  a  question  ;  however,  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant court  to  the  life  of  the  subject  which  ever  was  held  in  the 
province,  was  constituted  in  no  other  manner.  It  was  opened  at  Sa- 
lem, the  first  week  in  June.  Only  one  of  the  accused,  Bridget  Bish- 
op, alias  Oliver,  was  then  brought  to  trial.  She  had  been  charged 
with  witchcraft  twenty  years  before.  The  accuser,  upon  his  death 
bed,  confessed  his  own  guilt  in  the  accusation  ;  but  an  old  woman, 
once  charged  with  being  a  witch,  is  never  afterwards  wholly  firee 
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from  the  aceusation,  and  she  heing,  besides,  of  a  fractious  temper,  all 
the  losses  the  neighbours  met  with  in  their  cattle  and  poultry,  and  ac* 
cidents  in  oversetting  their  carts,  &c.  were  attributed  to  her  spito 
against  them,  and  now  suffered  to  be  testified  against  her.  This  evi* 
dence,  together  with  the  testimony  of  the  afflicted,  and  of  the  con* 
fessors,  what  they  had  heard  from  the  spectres  and  seen  of  her  spec* 
tre,  and  an  excrescence,  called  a  teat,  found  upon  her  body,  were 
deemed  by  court  and  jury  plenary  proof,  and  she  was  convicted,  and 
on  the  10th  of  June  executed.  The  further  trials  were  put  off  to  the 
adjournment,  the  30th  of  June.** 

"  At  the  first  trial,  there  was  no  colony  or  provincial  law  against 
witchcraft  in  force.  The  statute  of  James  the  first  must  therefore 
have  been  considered  as  in  force  in  the  province,  witchcraft  not  be- 
ing an  offence  at  common  law.  Before  the  adjournment,  the  old 
colony  law,  which  makes  witchcraft  a  capital  offence,  was  revived, 
with  the  other  local  laws,  as  they  were  called,  and  made  a  law  of  the 
province. 

At  the  adjournment,  June  30,  five  women  were  brought  upon  trial, 
Sarah  Good,  Rebekah  Nurse,  Susannah  Martin,  Eliza^th  How,  and 
Sarah  Wilder. 

There  was  no  difficulty  widi  any  but  Nurse.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  church  and  of  a  good  character,  and,  as  to  her,  the  jury  brougbl 
in  their  verdict  not  guilty ;  upon  which  the  accusers  made  a  great 
clamour,  and  the  court  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  ver* 
diet,  which  caused  some  of  the  jury  to  desire  to  go  out  again ;  aod 
then  they  brought  her  in  guilty.  This  was  a  hajrd  case,  and  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  execution  of  the  law  and  justice  in  mercy. 
In  a  capital  case,  the  court  often  refuses  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  sends  a  jury  out  again,  upon  one  of  not  guilty.  It  does  not 
indeed  appear,  that  in  this  case  the  jury  was  ordered  out  again  ;  but 
the  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  court  seems  to  have  been  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  the  same  effect." 

"  At  the  next  adjournment,  August  5th,  George  Burroughs,  John 
Procter  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  John  Willard,  George  Jacobs  and 
Martha  Carrier  were  all  brought  upon  trial  and  condemned,  and  all 
executed  upon  the  19th  of  August,  except  Elizabeth  Procter,  who 
escaped  by  pleading  pregnancy. 

Burroughs  had  been  a  preacher,  several  years  before  this,  at  Sa- 
lem village,  where  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  betweeit 
him  and  the  people.  Afterwards  he  became  a  preacher  at  Wells  in 
the  province  of  Main.  We  will  be  a  little  more  particular  in  our  ac* 
count  of  his  trial.     The  indictment  was  as  follows, 

"  Anno  Regis  et  Regins,  &c.  quarto. 

Essex  ss.  The  Jurors  for  our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady  the  King 
and  Queen,  present,  that  George  Burroughs,  late  of  Falmouth  in  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  bay,  clerk,  the  ninth  day  of  May,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady  William 
and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and 
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Ireland,  King  and  Queen,  defenders  of  the  faith,  iic,  and  divers  other 
days  and  times,  as  well  before  as  afler,  certain  detestable  arts  called 
witchcrafts  and  sorceries;  wickedly  and  feloniously  hath  used,  j^ac- 
tised  and  exercised,  at  and  within  the  town  of  Salem,  in  the  county 
of  Essex  aforesaid,  in,  upon  and  against  one  Mary  Walcot  of  Salem 
village,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  single  woman ;  by  which  said 
wicked  arts,  the  said  Mary  Walcot,  the  ninth  day  of  May,  in  the 
fourth  year  above  said,  and  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  be- 
fore as  ailer,  was  and  is  tortured,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted 
and  tormented,  against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  Lord  and  Lady  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made 
and  provided.  Endorsed  Billa  vera.**  Three  other  bills  were  foond 
against  him  for  witchcrails  upon  other  persons,  to  all  which  he 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  put  himself  upon  trial;  d&c." 

"  September  the  9th,  Martha  Coty,  Mary  Esty,  Alice  Parker^  Aim 
Pudeater,  Dorcas  Hoar,  and  Mary  Bradbury  were  tried,  and  Septem- 
ber 17th,  Margaret  Scott,  WUmot  Read,  Samuel  Wardwell,  Mary 
Parker,  Abigail  Falkner,  Rebekah  Eames,  Mary  Lacey,  Ann  Foster* 
and  Abigail  Hobbs,  and  all  received  sentence  of  death.  Thoae  in 
ttalick  were  executed  the  22d  following. 

Mary  Esty,  who  was  sister  to  Nurse,  gave  in  to  the  court  a  peti- 
tion ;  in  which  she  says,  she  does  not  ask  her  own  life,  although  she 
is  conscious  of  her  innocence;  but  prays  them,  before  they  condemn 
any  more,  to  examine  the  confessing  witches  more  strictly ;  for  shs 
is  sure  they  have  belied  themselves  and  others,  which  will  appear  in 
the  world  to  which  she  is  going,  if  it  should  not  in  this  world. 

Those  who  were  condenmed  and  not  executed,  I  suppose,  all  con- 
fessed their  guilt.  I  have  seen  the  confessions  of  several  of  them. 
Wardwell  abo  confessed,  but  he  recanted  and  suffered.  His  own 
wife,  as  well  as  his  daughter,*  accused  him  and  saved  themselves. 
There  are  many  instances,  among  the  examinations,  of  children  ac- 
cusing their  parents,  and  some  of  parents  accusing  their  children. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  a  wife  or  husband,  accusing  one  the 
other,  and  surely  this  instance  ought  not  to  have  been  suffered.  I 
shudder  while  I  am  relating  it.  Besides  this  irregularity,  there  were 
others  in  the  course  of  these  trials.  The  facts  laid  in  the  indict- 
ments were,  witchcrafts  upon  particular  persons,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  these  facts,  but  what  was  called  spectral  evidence,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ministers,  was  insufficient ;  some  of  the  other 
evidence  was  of  facts  ten  or  twenty  years  before,  which  had  no  re- 
lation to  those  with  which  they  were  charged ;  and  some  of  them  no 
relation  to  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  Evidence  is  not  admitted,  even 
against  the  general  character  of  persons  upon  trial,  unless  to  encoun- 
ter other  evidence  brought  in  favor  of  it ;  much  less  ought  their  whole 
lives  to  be  arranged,  without  giving  time  sufficient  for  defence. 

Giles  Cory  was  the  only  person,  besides  those  already  named,  who 


*  The  daughter  upon  a  second  enquiry  denied  that  the  knew  her  father  and  moUicr 
to  be  witches ;  the  wife  was  not  asked  asecood  time. 
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suffered.  He,  seeing  the  fate  of  all  wlio  had  pat  themselTes  upon 
trial,  refused  to  plead ;  but  the  judges,  who  hietd  not  been  careful 
enough  in  observing  the  law  in  favor  of  the  prisoners,  determined  to 
do  it  against  this  unhappy  man,  and  he  had  judgment  of  pemB  fori  €t 
dure  for  standing  mute,  and  was  pressed  to  death  ;  the  only  instance 
which  ever  was,  either  before  this  time  or  since,  in  New-England. 
In  all  ages  of  the  world  superstitious  credulity  has  produced  greater 
cruelty  than  is  practised  among  the  Hottentots,  or  other  nations,  whose 
belief  of  a  deity  is  called  in  question. 

This  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  happy  for  the  country,  sat  no  more. 
Nineteen  persons  had  been  executed,  all  asserting  their  innocence ; 
but  this  was  not  enough  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  general. 
The  goal  at  Salem  was  filled  with  prisoners,  and  many  had  been  re- 
moved to  other  goals  :  some  were  admitted  to  bail,  all  reserved  for 
trial,  a  law  having  passed  constituting  a  supreme  standing  court,  with 
jurisdiction  in  capital,  as  well  as  all  other  criminal  cases.  The  gene- 
ral court  also  showed  their  zeal  against  witchcraft,  by  a  law  passed 
in  the  words  of  the  statute  of  James  the  first,  but  this  law  was  disal- 
lowed by  the  King. 

The  time,  by  law,  for  holding  the  court  at  Salem,  was  not  until 
January,  'fhis  gave  opportunity  for  consideration ;  and  this  alone 
might  have  been  sufiicient  for  a  change  of  opinions  and  measures,  but 
another  reason  has  been  given  for  it.  Ordinarily,  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank  in  life  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  charged  with  witch- 
crafts ;  and  although  many  such  had  suffered,  yet  there  remained  ii| 
prison  a  number  of  women,  of  as  reputable  families  as  any  in  the 
towns  where  they  lived,  and  several  persons,  of  still  superior  rank, 
were  hinted  at  by  the  pretended  bewitched,  or  by  the  confessing 
witches.  Some  had  been  publickly  named.  Dudley  Bradstreet,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  had  been  appointed  one  of  president  Dud- 
ley's council,  and  who  was  son  to  the  worthy  old  governor,  then  liv- 
ing, found  it  necessary  to  abscond.  Having  been  remiss  in  prosecu- 
ting, he  had  been  charged  by  some  of  the  afflicted  as  a  confederate. 
His  brother,  John  Bradstreet,  was  forced  to  fiy  also.  Calef  says  it 
was  intimated  that  Sir  William  Phips's  lady  was  among  the  accused. 
It  is  certain,  that  one  who  pretended  to  be  bewitched  at  Boston,  where 
the  infection  was  beginning  to  spread,  charged  the  secretary  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  court  in  January,  the  grand  jury  found  bills  against  about  50 
for  witchcraft,  one  or  two  men,  the  rest  women  ;  but  upon  trial,  they 
were  all  acquitted,  except  three  of  the  worst  characters,  and  those 
the  governor  reprieved  for  the  King*s  mercy.  All  that  were  not 
brought  upon  trial  he  ordered  to  be  discharged.*  Such  a  goal  de- 
livery was  made  this  court,  as  has  never  been  known  at  any  other 
time  in  New-England." — HutehinsofCs  Hist  Mass. 

*  It  is  said,  the  governor's  lad^,  when  Sir  WilUim  was  absent,  saved  one  poor 

woman  from  trial.     **  In  Sir  William's  absence,  his  lady,  I  suppose  upon  aoconnt  of 

ber  name's  being  Mary,  (William  and  Mary)  was  solicited  for  a  favour  in  b^^ialf  of  a 

woman  committed  W  one  of  the  judges,  on  iccniataoB  of  witcberaft,  by  a  fonaal 

42* 
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The  two  following  appear  to  be  the  only  cases  of  trials  for 
witchcraft  on  the  records  of  Connecticut.    The  orthography  is 

retained. 

**  A  Court  held  at  Hartford^  Jtdy  2d,  1663.  Elizabeth  Seger,  thoo 
art  here  Indited  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Seger,  for  not  hareing  the 
feare  of  God  before  thine  Eyes ;  thou  hast  enterteined  fomiliarity 
with  Sathan,  the  grand  Enemie  of  God  and  mankind,  and  by  his  help, 
hast  acted  things  in  a  pretematurall  way  beyound  the  ordenary  course 
of  natm'e,  as  allso  for  that  thou  hast  committed  Adultery,  and  hast 

rken  Blasphemy  against  God,  contrary  to  the  Lawes  of  God  and 
established  Lawes  of  this  Corporation,  for  all  or  any  of  which 
crimes  by  the  said  Lawes  thou  desenrest  to  dye. 

The  Prisoner  pleaded  not  Guilty  of  the  Inditement,  and  refersd 
herselfe  to  the  tiyall  of  the  Jury. 

The  Jury  retume  that  they  finde  the  Prisoner  Guilty  of  the  Indite- 
ment in  that  perticuler  of  Adultery. 

June,  A.  D.  1665. 
The  Inditement  of  Elisabeth  Seger. 

Elizabeth  Seager,  thou  art  here  indited  by  the  name  of  Elizabedi 
Seager,  the  wife  of  Richard  Seager,  not  having  the  feare  of  God  be- 
fore thine  eyes,  thou  hast  entertained  famfliarity  with  Satan^  the 
Grand  Enemy  of  God  and  mankind — ^hast  practiced  witchcraft  for- 
merly, and  continuist  to  practice  witchcraft,  for  which,  according  to 
ye  Lawes  of  God  and  the  establisht  Law  of  this  Corporation,  thoa 
desenrest  to  die. 

The  Prisoner  answers  not  guilty,  and  refers  herself  to  be  tiied  by 
God  and  the  Country. 

The  Jury  being  called  to  return  their  Verdict  upon  ye  Inditement 
of  ElizabeUi  Seager,  the  Foreman  declares  that  they  find  the  prisoner 
Guilty  of  familiarity  with  Satan, 

Respecting  Elizabeth  Seager,  this  Court  considering  the  verdict  of 
ye  Jury,  and  finding  that  it  doth  not  legally  answer  the  Inditement, 
doe  therefore  discharge  and  set  her  free  from  further  suffering  or  im- 
prisonment 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  record. 

The  same  Elizabeth  Segar  had  been  before  tried  and  acquitted  for 
the  same  offence  committed  with  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  found 
guilty  of  adultery,  and  not  guilty  of  witchcraft. 

Cowrt  of  Assistance  at  Hartford  May  25,  1699 
Kateram  Harrison,  thou  standest  here  Indited  by  ye  name  of  Kate- 
ram  Harrison,  of  Weathersfield,  as  being  guilty  of  Witchcraft,  for  that 
thou  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  thine  eyes,  hast  had  familiarity 

wimnt  under  his  hand  and  seal,  and  in  cloae  prison  for  trial  the  next  assiies,  then 
act  far  off.  The  good  lady,  frofria  vtrtute,  granted  and  signed  a  warrant  for  the 
•aid  woman's  discharge,  which  was  obeyed  by  the  keeper,  and  the  woman  lives  still 
for  aoght  I  know.  IVuIy,  I  did  not  believe  this  story  till  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  mitti- 
mnfl  and  discharge,  under  the  keeper's  hand,  attested  a  true  copy,  for  which  discovery 
the  keeper  was  £schaxged  from  his  trust  and  put  out  of  hb  employment,  as  he  him- 
Mlf  tddme.  M.S.tetter. 
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with  Sathan,  the  grand  enamie  of  God  and  mankind ;  and  by  his  help 
hast  acted  things  beyound  and  besides  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
and  hast  thereby  hurt  the  bodyes  of  diuers  of  the  Subjects  of  our  Sou- 
raigne  Lord,  the  King  ;  for  which,  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  this  Cor- 
poration, thou  oughtest  to  dye.  What  sayest  thou  for  thyselfe,  guil^ 
or  not  guilty.  The  Prisoner  returned  not  guihy,  and  referred  herself 
to  a  Tryali  by  the  Jury  present. — Juryes  Oath.  You  doe  sware  by 
the  grate  dreadfull  name  of  the  euerliuing  God,  that  you  well  and 
truely  try,  Just  verdict  giue,  and  true  deliuerance  make  between  our 
Sourigan  Lord,  the  King,  and  such  Prisoner  or  Prisoners  at  the  Barr 
as  sheals  be  given  you  in  charge  according  to  euidence  giuen  in 
Court  and  the  lawes,  so  help  you  God,  in  our  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Jury  finding  difficulty  in  the  matter  given  them  in  charge,  in 
refference  to  the  Indictment  of  Kathem  Harrison,  cannot  as  yet,  agree 
to  give  in  a  verdict ;  upon  which  the  Court  see  cause  to  adjoume  vn* 
till  the  next  Sasion  of  the  Court  of  Assistant  in  October ;  at  which 
time  the  Jury  are  to  appare  to  give  their  verdict,  and  the  Prisoner  to 
remaine  in  duerance  till  that  time. 

A  Court  of  Assistants  held  at  Hartford  October  12,  1699. 

The  Jury  were  called  in  Court,  and  did  appeare,  who  were  by  the 
Court  ordered  to  pass  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Indictment  of 
Kath.  Harrison,  formerly  committed  to  them. 

The  Jury  being  called  to  give  in  their  verdict  upon  the  Indictment 
of  Katherin  Harrison,  retume  that  they  find  the  Prisoner  guilty  of 
the  Indictment. 

This  Court  haueing  considered  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  respecting 
Kathem  Harrison,  cannot  concur  with  them  so  as  to  sentance  her  to 
Death,  or  to  a  longer  continuance  in  restraynt,  but  do  dismiss  her 
from  her  imprisonment,  she  paying  her  Just  fees,  willing  her  to  minde 
the  fuUfilment  of  remouing  from  Weathersfield ;  which  is  that  will 
tend  most  to  her  owne  safety  and  the  contentment  of  the  people  who 
are  her  neighbours.*' 

The  following  occurrences,  of  which  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  given,  took  place  in  1802,  in  Salisbury  in  Con- 
necticut, and  Sheffield  in  Massachusetts.  The  account  was  ob- 
tained in  Sheffield,  from  Mr.  S.  Sage  and  his  family,  who  were 
still  living  on  the  spot,  (June,  1836)  and  could  be  corroborated  by 
great  numbers  of  people  still  living. 

''  These  occurrences  commenced  Nov.  8th,  1802,  at  a  clothier's 
shop  :  A  man  and  two  boys  were  in  the  shop ;  the  boys  had  retired 
to  rest,  it  being  between  1 0  and  1 1  o'clock  at  night.  A  block  of 
wood  was  thrown  through  the  window  ;  after  that,  pieces  of  hard 
mortar,  till  the  man  and  boys  became  alarmed,  and  went  to  the  house 
to  call  Mr.  Sago,  who  arose  from  bed  and  went  to  the  shop,  and  could 
hear  the  glass  break  often,  but  could  not  discover  from  whence  it  caroe» 
notwithstanding  the  night  was  very  light.    He  exerted  himself  to 
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discover  the  cause  without  success.  It  continued  constantly  till  day 
light,  and  then  ceased  till  the  next  evening  at  8  o'clock,  when  it  com- 
menced again,  and  continued  till  midnight ;  these  ceased  till  the  next 
evening  at  dusk,  and  continued  till  some  time  in  the  evening,  and  then 
ceased.  The  next  day  it  commenced  about  an  hour  before  8uh-down» 
and  continued  about  an  hour,  and  then  it  left  the  shop  and  began  at 
the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Landon,  100  rods  north,  in  the 
town  of  Sheffield.  It  continued  several  hours,  and  ceased  till  next 
morning :  when  the  family  were  at  breakfast  it  began  again,  and  con* 
tinned  two  or  three  hours,  and  ceased  till  evening,  when  it  begaa 
again  and  continued  several  hours,  and  ceased  till  the  next  morning, 
when  it  began  again  and  continued  all  the  forenoon,  and  then  ceased 
altogether.  The  articles  thrown  into  the  shop  were  pieces  of  wood, 
charcoal,  stone,  but  principally  pieces  of  hard  mortar,  such  as  could 
not  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Nothing  but  stones  were  throwa 
into  the  house  of  Mr.  Landon,  the  first  of  which  were  thrown  into  the 
door.  There  were  38  panes  of  glass  broke  out  of  the  shop,  and  18 
out  of  the  dwelling  house  :  in  two  or  three  instances  persons  wevo 
hit  by  the  things  that  were  thrown.  What  was  remarkable,  nothing 
could  be  seen  coming  till  the  glass  broke,  and  whatever  passed 
through,  fell  directly  down  on  the  window  sill,  as  if  it  had  been  pot 
through  with  a  person's  fingers,  and  many  pieces  of  mortar  and  coal 
were  thrown  through  the  same  hole  in  the  glass  in  succession.  Many 
hundreds  of  people  assembled  to  witness  the  scene,  among  whom 
were  clerg3rmen  and  other  gentlemen,  but  none  were  able  to  detect 
the  source  of  the  mischief." — Connecticut  Hist,  Coll. 

The  following,  which  is  given  in  Mather's  Magnalia,  appears 
to  be  well  authenticated.  Whatever  may  be  our  belief  respectinff 
appearances  or  preraonilions  of  this  kind,  volumes  might  be  filled 
with  similar  relations,  equally  unaccountable,  given  by  persons 
whose  testimony  would  be  received  as  truth  on  every  other  subject. 

"  It  was  on  the  second  of  May,  in  the  year  1687,  that  a  most  in- 
genious, accomplish^  and  well-dispos*d  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Boacon  by  name,  about  d  a-clock  in  the  morning,  as  he  lay,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  he  could  not  say,  (but  judg'd  the  latter  of  them) 
bad  a  view  of  his  brother  then  at  London,  although  he  was  now  him- 
self at  our  Boston,  distanced  from  him  a  thousand  leagues.  This,  his 
brother  appeared  to  him  in  the  morning,  (I  say)  about  5  a-clock,  at 
Boston,  having  on  him  a  Bengale  gown  which  he  usually  wore,  with 
a  napkin  ty'd  about  his  head :  his  countenance  was  very  pale,  ghastly, 
deadly,  and  he  had  a  bloody  wound  on  one  side  of  his  forehead. — 
Brother !  says  the  afifrighted  Joseph.  Brother !  answer'd  the  appari- 
tion. Said  Joseph,  what's  the  matter,  brother !  how  came  you  here ! 
The  apparition  reply'd,  brother !  I  have  been  most  barbarously  and 
inhumanly  nmrder'd  by  a  debauched  fellow,  to  whom  I  never  did  any 
wrong  in  my  life.  Whereupon  he  gave  a  particular  description  of 
\ei&i ;  adding,  brother,  this  fellow  changing  his  name,  is  at- 
oona  over  unto  New-England,  in  Foy  or  wild :  I  would 
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pray  you  on  the  first  arrival  of  either  of  these,  to  get  an  order  from 
the  govemour  to  seize  the  person  whom  I  have  now  described ;  and 
then  do  you  indict  him  for  the  murder  of  me,  your  brother.  1*11 
stand  by  you,  and  prove  the  indictment.  And  so  he  vanish*d.  Mr. 
Beacon  was  extreamly  astonish'd  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard ; 
and  the  people  of  the  family  not  only  observed  an  extraordinary  altera- 
tion upon  him  for  the  week  following,  but  have  also  given  me  under 
their  hands  a  full  testimony  that  he  then  gave  them  an  account  of  this 
apparition.  All  this  while,  Mr.  Beacon  had  no  advice  of  any  thing 
amiss  attending  his  brother  then  in  England  :  but  about  the  latter  end 
of  June  following,  he  understood  by  the  common  ways  of  communica- 
tion, that  the  April  before,  his  brother  going  in  haste  by  night  to  call 
a  coach  for  a  lady,  met  a  fellow  then  in  drink  with  his  doxy  in  his 
hand.  Some  way  or  other  the  fellow  thought  himself  affronted  in 
the  hasty  passage  of  this  Beacon,  and  immediately  ran  in  to  the  fire 
aide  of  a  neighbouring  tavern,  from  whence  he  fetch*d  out  a  fire-fork» 
wherewith  he  grievously  wounded  Beacon  on  the  skull,  even  in  that 
Tery  part  where  the  apparition  shewed  his  wound.  Of  this  wound  ho 
languished  until  he  dy*d,  on  the  2d  of  May,  about  5  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  at  London.  The  murderer,  it  seems,  was  endeavouring 
an  escape,  as  the  apparition  aiHrm'd  ;  but  the  friends  of  the  deceas'd 
Beacon  seiz'd  him  ;  and  prosecuting  him  at  law,  he  found  the  help  of 
such  friends,  as  brought  him  off  without  the  loss  of  his  life :  since 
which,  there  has  no  more  been  heard  of  the  business. 

The  history  (says  Dr.  Mather)  1  received  of  Mr.  Joseph  Beacoa 
himself,  who,  a  little  before  his  own  pious  and  hopeful  death,  which, 
followed  not  long  after,  gave  me  the  story,  written  and  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  and  attested  with  the  circumstances  I  have  already  men* 
tion'd." 

[From  the  Connecticut  Journal^  No.  517.] 

"  North  Stratford,  Aug.  28M,  1777. 
On  the  25th  instant  died  in  this  place,  Mrs.  Hannah  Henman,  aged 
99  years.  She  was  a  person  of  good  understanding,  strict  religion, 
solid  piety,  and  maintained  a  firm  and  unshaken  hope  in  the  merits  of 
Christ  to  the  end.  And  what  is  remarkable  concerning  her  exit  out 
of  the  world,  she  died  the  very  day  on  which  she  was  99  years  of 
age,  of  which  she  had  a  premonition  near  20  years  before  her  deaths 
in  a  dream  or  vision  ;  a  venerable  comely  person  who  she  afterwards 
used  to  call  her  guardian  angel,  and  whom  she  had  seen  once  before, 
appeared  to  her,  und  asked  her  age ;  she  told  him :  upon  which  he 
replied,  you  will  not  live  to  an  hundred  years,  but  almost ;  you  will 
live  to  be  99  and  then  die.  She  often  mentioned  this  to  her  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  was  so  confidently  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  it, 
that  she  would  frequently  count  upon  it  how  many  years  she  had  to 
live.  And  there  are  scores  of  persons  now  living  in  the  parish,  who 
have  often  heard  her  say,  that  she  should  die  at  99,  on  her  birth  day, 
old  style.  About  a  fortuijnrht  before  her  decease,  she  enquired  of  her 
8on,landIord  John  Henman,  at  whose  house  she  died,  the  day  of  the 
month :  and  again  repeated  to  the  family  that  she  had  just  so  many 
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days  to  live,  which  accordingly  happened  on  her  very  hirth  day,  aa  it 
is  called.  The  great  age  this  person  arrived  to,  together  with  thoaa 
circumstances  respecting  the  time  of  her  death,  are  so  very  extnoidi* 
nary,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  conununicate  them  to  the  pnUie.^ 


Remarkable  Account  of  Rev.  William  Tennent^  ofFreehoU 
JV.  /. — The  Rev.  W.  Tennent,  pastor  of  the  Presbytenan  Church, 
at  Freehold,  in  New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  June  dd,  1705. 
He  arrived  in  America  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  a^e.  Beii^ 
of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  he  resolved  to  devote  himselito  the  miik» 
istry  of  the  gospel.  He  accordingly  conunenced  the  study  of  dn 
vimty  under  the  direction  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent, 
pastor  of  the  church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  following 
account  is  firom  a  Life  of  Mr.  Tennent,  published  in  1813 ;  tim 
account  was  first  published  in  the  *'  Evangelical  Intelligencer,"  a 
work  printed  in  Philadelphia.  The  writer  appears  to  hare  had  m 
scrupulous  regard  to  truth. 


*' Afler  a  regular  course  of  study  in  theology,  Mr.  Tennent 

preparing  for  his  examination  by  the  Presbytery,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  His  intense  application  affected  his  heahht  9oA 
brought  on  a  pain  in  his  breast  and  a  slight  hectic.  He  soon 
emaciated,  and  at  length  was  like  a  living  skeleton.  His  life 
now  threatened.  He  was  attended  by  a  physician,  a  young  man  whe 
was  attached  to  him  by  the  strictest  and  warmest  friendship.  He 
grew  worse  and  worse,  till  little  hope  of  his  life  was  left.  In  Uiia 
situation  his  spirits  failed  him,  and  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  his 
final  happiness.  He  was  conversing  one  morning  with  his  brother, 
in  Latin,  on  the  state  of  his  soul,  when  he  fainted  and  died  away. 
AAer  the  usual  time,  he  was  laid  out  on  a  board,  according  to  the  con»- 
mon  practice  of  the  country,  and  the  neighborhood  were  invited  to  at- 
tend his  funeral  on  the  next  day.  In  the  evening,  his  physician  and 
friend  returned  from  a  ride  in  the  country,  and  was  afflicted  beyond 
measure  at  the  news  of  his  death.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
it  was  certain  ;  and  on  being  told  that  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
assisted  in  laying  out  the  body,  thought  he  had  observed  a  little  tre- 
mor of  the  flesh  under  the  arm,  although  the  body  was  cold  and  stiflf, 
he  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  fact.  He  first  put  his  own  hand  into 
warm  water  to  make  it  as  sensible  as  possible,  and  then  felt  under  the 
arm,  and  at  the  heart,  and  affirmed  that  he  felt  an  unusual  warmth, 
though  no  one  else  could.  He  had  the  body  restored  to  a  warm  bed, 
and  insisted  that  the  people  who  had  been  invited  to  the  funeral,  should 
be  requested  not  to  attend.  To  this  the  brother  objected  as  absurd, 
the  eyes  being  sunk,  the  lips  discolored,  and  the  whole  body  cold  and 
stiff.  Howevei*,  the  doctor  finally  prevailed,  and  all  probable  means 
were  used  to  discover  symptoms  of  returning  life.  But  the  third  day 
arrived,  and  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  success  but  by  the  doctor, 
who  never  left  him  night  nor  day.  The  people  were  again  invited, 
and  assembled  to  attei^  the  funeral.    The  doctor  still  objected,  and 
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at  last  confined  his  request  for  delay  to  one  hour,  then  to  half  an  hour, 
and  finally  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  had  discovered  that  the  tongue 
was  much  swoln,  and  threatened  to  crack.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
aoflen  it  by  some  emollient  ointment  put  upon  it  with  a  feather,  when 
the  brother  came  in,  about  the  expiration  of  the  last  period,  and  mis- 
taking what  tlie  doctor  was  doing  for  an  attempt  to  feed  him,  mani- 
fested some  resentment,  and,  in  a  spirited  tone,  said, '  It  is  shameful 
to  be  feeding  a  lifeless  corpse ;'  and  insisted,  with  earnestness,  that 
the  funeral  should  immediately  proceed.  At  thb  critical  and  impor> 
tant  moment,  the  body,  to  the  great  alarm  and  astonishment  of  all  pre- 
sent, opened  its  eyes,  gave  a  dreadful  groan,  and  sunk  again  into 
apparent  death.  This  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  burying  him,  and 
every  effort  was  again  employed  in  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  speedy 
resuscitation.  In  about  an  hour,  the  eyes  again  opened,  a  heavy  groan 
proceeded  from  the  body,  and  again  all  appearance  of  animation  van- 
ished. In  another  hour,  life  seemed  to  return  with  more  power,  and  a 
complete  revival  took  place,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  family  and  friends, 
and  to  the  no  small  astonishment  and  conviction  of  very  many  who 
had  been  ridiculing  the  idea  of  restoring  to  life  a  dead  body. 

Mr.  Tennent  continued  in  so  weak  and  low  a  state  for  six  weeka, 
that  great  doubts  were  entertained  of  his  final  recovery.  However^ 
after  that  period,  he  recovered  much  faster,  but  it  was  about  twelve 
months  before  he  was  completely  restored.  After  he  was  able  to  walk 
die  room,  and  to  take  notice  of  what  passed  around  him,  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  his  sister,  who  had  staid  from  church  to  attend  him,  was 
reading  in  the  Bible,  when  he  took  notice  of  it,  and  asked  her  what 
she  hfl^  in  her  hand.  She  answered,  that  she  was  reading  the  Bible. 
He  replied, '  What  is  the  Bible  ?  I  know  not  what  you  mean.*'  This 
affected  the  sister  so  much  that  she  biurst  into  tears,  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  once  well  acquainted  with  it.  On  her  reporting  this  to 
the  brother  when  he  returned,  Mr.  Tennent  was  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  totally  ignorant  of  every  transaction  of  his  life  previous  to 
his  sickness.  He  could  not  read  a  single  word,  neither  did  he  seem 
to  have  an  idea  of  what  it  meant.  As  soon  as  he  became  capable  of 
attention,  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  as  children  are  usually 
taught,  and  afterwards  began  to  learn  the  Latin  language,  under  the 
tuition  of  his  brother.  One  day  as  he  was  reciting  a  lesson  in  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  he  suddenly  started,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  if 
something  had  hurt  him,  and  made  a  pause.  His  brother  asking  him 
what  was  the  matter,  he  said  that  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  in  his  head, 
and  it  now  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  read  that  book  before.    By  de- 

Srees  his  recollection  was  restored,  and  he  could  speak  the  Latin  as 
uently  as  before  his  sickness.  His  memory  so  completely  revived, 
that  he  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  past  transactions  of  his  life, 
ms  if  no  difficulty  had  previously  occurrea.  This  event,  at  the  time, 
made  a  considerable  noise,  and  afforded  not  only  matter  of  serious 
contemplation  to  the  devout  Christian,  especially  when  connected 
with  what  follows  in  this  nanation,  but  fumished  a  subject  of  deep 
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invesUgation  and  learned  inquiry  to  the  real  philosopher  and  curiow 
anatomist. 

The  writer  of  these  memoirs  was  greatly  interested  by  these  un- 
common events ;  and,  on  a  favorable  occasion,  earnestly  pressed  Mr. 
Tennent  for  a  minute  account  of  what  his  views  and  appreheosiont 
were,  while  he  lay  in  this  extraordinary  state  of  suspended  animatioa. 
He  discovered  great  reluctance  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  hb 
perceptions  and  feelings  at  this  time ;  but  being  importunately  urged 
to  do  it,  he  at  length  consented,  and  proceeded  with  a  solemnity  not 
to  be  described. 

*  While  I  was  conversing  with  my  brother,'  said  he,  *  on  the  state 
of  my  soul,  and  the  fears  I  had  entertained  for  my  future  welfare,  I 
found  myself,  in  an  instant,  in  another  state  of  existence,  under  the  di* 
rection  of  a  superior  Being,  who  ordered  me  to  follow  him.  I  was 
accordingly  wafted  along,  1  know  not  how,  till  1  beheld  at  a  distance 
an  ineffable  glory,  the  impression  of  which  on  my  mind,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  communicate  to  mortal  man.  I  immediately  reflected  on  my 
happy  change,  and  thought — Well,  blessed  be  God !  I  am  safe  at  last, 
notwithstanding  all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  innumerable  host  of  happy 
beings,  surrounding  the  inexpressible  glory,  in  acts  of  adoFatton  uA 
joyous  worship ;  but  I  did  not  see  any  bodily  shape  or  representatioB 
in  the  glorious  appearance.  I  heard  things  unutterable.  I  heard  their 
songs  and  hallelujahs,  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  with  unspeakable 
rapture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory.  I  then  a^iplied  to 
my  conductor,  and  requested  leave  to  join  the  happy  throng ;  on  which 
he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  You  must  return  to  the  earth.* 
This  seemed  like  a  sword  through  my  heart.  In  an  instant  I  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  my  brother  standing  before  me  disputing  with  the 
doctor.  The  three  days  during  which  I  had  appeared  lifeless,  aeemed 
to  me  not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  idea  of  returning 
to  this  world  of  sorrow  and  trouble  gave  me  such  a  shock,  Uiat  I 
fainted  repeatedly/  He  added,  '  Such  was  the  effect  upon  my  mind 
of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  a  human  being 
to  live  entirely  above  the  world  and  the  things  of  it,  for  some  time 
afterwards  I  was  that  person.  The  ravishing  sounds  of  the  songs  and 
hallelujahs  that  I  heard,  and  the  very  words  that  were  uttered,  were 
not  out  of  my  ears,  when  awake,  for  at  least  three  years.  All  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  in  my  sight  as  nothing  and  vanity ;  and  so 
great  were  my  ideas  of  heavenly  glory,  that  nothing  which  did  not  in 
some  measure  relate  to  it,  could  command  my  serious  attention.** 

*  The  author  his  been  particularly  solicitous  to  obtain  every  confirmation  of  tkis 
extraordinary  event  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Tennent.  He,  accordingly,  wrote  to  every 
person  he  could  think  of,  likely  to  have  conversed  with  Mr.  T.  on  the  subject.  He 
received  several  answers ;  but  the  following  letter,  from  the  worthy  succeisor  of 
Mr.  Tennent,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  church,  will  answer  for  the  author's  pur- 
pose. 

**  Monmouth f  Neto  Jenty^  December  10,  1805. 
Dear  Sim, 

A^eably  to  your  request,  I  now  send  you,  in  writing,  the  remaikable  ae- 
conot  which  I  some  time  since  gave  you  verbally,  respecting  your  good  friMid,  wj 
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It  is  not  surprising,  that  after  so  affecting  an  account,  strong  soli- 
citude should  have  heen  felt  for  further  information  as  to  the  words,  or 
at  least  the  subjects  of  praise  and  adoration,  which  Mr.  Tennent  had 

worthy  pradeceaaor,  the  Imte  Rey.  WilUam  Tenneot,  of  thia  place.  In  •  Tory  Iroo 
■nd  feelinff  conversation  on  religion,  and  on  the  fatare  rest  and  bleaaedneaa  of  tlie 
people  of  God,  (while  travelling  together  from  Monmouth  to  Princeton)  I  mentiontd 
to  Mr  Tennent  that  I  should  be  highly  gratified  in  hearing,  from  his  own  month,  an 
•ocoont  of  the  trance  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  m,  amess  the  relation  wouM  bo 
disagreeable  to  himself.  After  a  short  silence,  he  proceeded,  saying,  that  he  had 
been  aick  with  a  fever — that  the  fever  increased,  and  he  by  degrees  sunk  under  it. 
After  some  time  (as  hb  friends  informed  him)  he  died,  or  appeared  to  die,  in  the  saaM 
manner  as  persons  usually  do ;  that  in  laying  him  out,  one  happened  to  draw  hit 
hand  under  the  left  arm,  and  perceived  a  small  tremor  in  the  flesh ;  that  he  was  laid 
out,  and  was  cold  and  stiff.  The  time  for  his  funeral  was  appointed,  and  the  people 
collected;  but  a  young  doctor,  his  particular  friend,  pleaded  with  great  eamestneat 
that  he  might  not  then  bo  buried,  as  the  tremor  under  the  arm  continued ;  that  hit 
brother,  Gilbert,  became  impatient  with  the  young  gentleman,  and  said  to  hin^ 
*  What !  a  man  not  dead,  who  is  cold  and  stiff  as  a  ^iake !'  The  importunate  yoanf 
fiiend,  however,  prevailed ;  another  day  was  appointed  for  the  burial,  and  the  people 
eeparated.  Dunng  this  interval  many  means  were  made  use  of  to  discover,  if  po»> 
■Ible,  some  symptoms  of  life ;  but  none  appeared  excepting  the  tremor.  The  doctor 
never  left  him  ior  three  nights  and  three  days.  The  people  again  met  to  bury  him, 
but  could  not,  even  then,  obtain  the  consent  of  his  friend,  who  pleaded  lor  one  boor 
more ;  and  when  that  was  gone  he  pleaded  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  when,  iust  at  the  close  of  this  period,  on  which  hung  his  last  hope,  Mr. 
Tennent  oproed  nis  eves.  Thej  then  pried  open  his  month,  which  was  stiff,  so  ae 
to  get  a  quill  into  it,  through  which  some  liquid  was  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  and 
be  by  degrees  recovered. 

This  account,  as  intimated  before,  Mr.  Tennent  said  he  had  received  from  bis 
friends.  I  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  one  indeed  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
and  may  tell  ns  what  it  is  to  die,  and  what  you  were  sensible  of  while  in  that  state.' 
He  replied  in  the  following  words :  '  As  to  dying — I  found  my  fever  increase,  and  I 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  until,  all  at  once,  I  found  myself  in  heaven,  as  I  thoorilt. 
I  saw  no  shape  as  to  the  Deity,  but  glory  all  unutterable !'  Here  he  paueeiC  ae 
though  unable  to  find  words  to  express  his  views,  let  his  bridle  foil,  and  lifting  up  hit 
bands  proceeded,  *  I  can  say  as  St.  Paul  did,  I  heard  and  I  aaw  things  all  unutter- 
able !  I  saw  a  ffrett  multitude  before  this  glory,  apparently  in  the  height  of  bUaa, 
■inging  most  melodiously.  I  was  transported  with  my  own  aituation,  viewing  all 
my  troubles  ended,  and  my  rest  and  glory  begun,  and  waa  about  to  ioin  the  great  and 
bi4>pT  multitude,  when  one  came  to  me,  looked  me  full  in  the  iace,  laid  hie  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  said,  *  You  must  go  back.*  These  words  went  through  me ;  ncH 
thmff  could  have  shocked  roe  more  ;  I  cried  out,  Lord,  must  I  go  back  !  With  thie 
•hock  I  opened  my  eyes  m  thb  world.  When  I  saw  I  waa  in  the  world,  I  fiunted, 
then  came  to,  and  fainted  for  several  times,  as  one  probably  would  naturally  iMCve 
done  in  so  weak  a  situation.' 

Mr.  Tennent  further  mformed  me,  that  he  had  so  entirely  lost  the  recolIectioB  of 
bis  psst  life,  snd  the  benefit  of  his  former  studies,  that  he  could  neither  understand 
what  was  spoken  to  him,  nor  write,  nor  read  his  own  name— that  he  had  to  begin  all 
•new,  and  aid  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever  read  before,  until  he  had  again  learned 
his  letters,  and  was  able  to  pronounce  the  monosyllables,  such  as  thee  and  tboo. 
But,  that  as  his  strength  returned,  which  waa  very  slowly,  his  memory  also  retnined. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  feebleness  of  his  situation,  his  recollection  of  what 
be  saw  and  heard  wnile  in  heaven,  as  he  supposed,  and  the  sense  of  divine  thingo 
which  he  there  obtained,  continued  all  the  time  in  their  frill  strength,  so  that  he  woe 
continually  in  somethmg  like  an  ecstacy  of  mind.  *  And,'  said  he,  *for  three  yean^ 
the  sense  of  divine  things  continued  so  great,  and  every  thinff  else  appeared  ao  eom- 
pletely  vaiii,  when  compared  to  heaven,  that  coold  I  have  baa  the  wond  for  atoopiaf 
down  for  iC»  I  believe  I  should  not  have  thought  of  doing  it* " 
43 
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beard.  But  when  he  was  requested  to  comnranicate  these,  he  gave  a 
decided  negatiye,  adding, '  You  will  know  them,  with  many  other  par- 
tictdars,  hereafter,  as  you  will  find  the  whole  among  my  papers  ;'  al- 
hiding  to  his  intention  of  leaving  the  writer  hereof  his  executor,  which 
pfecluded  any  further  solicitation.'^ 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Tennent,  having  requested  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  M.  Tennent,  a  written  account  of  an  anecdote  relatiTe  lo 
his  uncle  which  he  had  once  heard  him  repeat  verbally,  received  in 
leply  the  following  letter : 

*' Ahingtan^  Janmary  11^  1806. 

S», 

The  anecdote  of  my  venerable  relative,  the  Rev.  Willism  Tea- 
Bent,  of  Freehold,  which  you  wished  me  to  send  you,  is  as  follows : 

During  the  great  revival  of  religion,  which  took  place  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  others  distinguished  for  their  pie^ 
aod  zeal  at  that  period,  Mr.  Tennent  was  laboriously  active,  and  much 
engaged  to  help  forward  the  work ;  in  the  performance  of  which  be 
met  with  strong  and  powerful  temptations.  The  following  is  related 
as  received,  in  substance,  from  his  own  lips,  and  may  be  considered 
as  extraordinary  and  singularly  striking  : 

On  the  evening  preceding  public  worship,  which  was  to  be  attended 
the  next  day,  he  selected  a  subject  for  the  discourse  which  was  to  be 
delivered,  and  made  some  progress  in  his  preparations.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  resumed  the  same  subject,  with  an  intention  to  extend  his 
thoughts  further  on  it,  but  was  presently  assaulted  with  a  temptation 
that  ^e  Bible,  which  he  then  held  in  band,  was  not  of  di^ne  authority, 
but  the  invention  of  man.  He  instantly  endeavored  to  repel  the  tempta- 
tion by  prayer,  but  his  endeavors  proved  unavailing.  The  temptation 
continued,  and  fastened  upon  liim  with  greater  strength,  as  the  time 
advanced  for  public  service.  He  lost  all  the  thoughts  which  he  had 
on  his  subject  the  preceding  evening.  He  tried  other  subjects,  but 
could  get  nothing  for  the  people.  The  whole  book  of  God,  under  that 
distressing  state  of  mind,  was  a  sealed  book  to  him  :  and  to  add  to 
his  affliction,  he  was,  to  use  his  own  words, '  shut  up  in  prayer.'  A 
cloud,  dark  as  that  of  Egypt,  oppressed  his  mind. 

Thus  agonized  in  spirit,  he  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  he 
found  a  large  congregation  assembled,  and  waiting  to  hear  the  word: 
and  then  it  was,  he  observed,  that  he  was  more  deeply  distressed 
than  ever,  and  especially  for  the  dishonor  which  he  feared  would  fall 

*  It  wia  to  ordered,  in  the  course  of  divine  Providence,  that  the  writer  wm  eorely 
dieappointed  in  his  expectation  of  obtaining  the  papers  here  alluded  to.  Such,  how* 
ever,  was  the  will  of  Heaven !  Mr.  Tennent*s  death  happened  during  the  revolo- 
tioeary  war,  when  the  enemy  separated  the  writer  from  him,  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
pcacticable  to  attend  him  on  a  dyin^  bed ;  and  before  it  was  possible  to  get  to  his 
Dcmse,  after  his  death,  (the  writer  bems  with  the  American  army  at  the  Valley-Forge) 
his  son  came  from  Charleston,  and  to<NL  his  mother,  and  his  fstber*s  papers  and  pio- 
pMtv,  and  returned  to  Carolina.  About  fifty  miles  from  Charleston,  the  son  was 
soddenly  taken  sick,  uxl  died  among  entire  strangers ;  and  never  since,  though  the 
was  left  exscator  to  the  1011,  fould  any  trace  of  the  fatber*s  pepeis  be  dis- 
bjhiai. 
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upon  religion,  through  him,  that  day.  He  resolved,  howeTer,  to  at- 
tempt the  service.  He  introduced  it  by  singing  a  psalm,  during  which 
time  his  agitations  were  increased  to  the  highest  degree.  When  the 
moment  for  prayer  commenced,  he  arose,  as  one  in  the  most  perilous 
and  painful  situation,  and  with  arms  extended  to  heaven,  began  with 
this  outcry, '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !'  Upon  the  utterance  of  this 
petition,  he  was  heard ;  the  thick  cloud  instantly  broke  away,  and  aa 
unspeakably  joyful  light  shone  in  upon  his  soul,  so  that  his  spirit 
seemed  to  be  caught  up  to  the  heavens,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  saw 
God,  as  Moses  did  on  the  Mount,  face  to  face,  and  was  carried  forth 
to  him,  with  an  enlargement  greater  than  he  had  ever  before  expe* 
rienced,  and  on  every  page  of  the  scriptures  saw  his  divinity  inscribed 
in  brightest  colors.  The  result  was  a  deep  solemnity  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  congregation,  and  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  was 
a  Bochim.  He  gave  them  the  subject  of  his  evening  meditations, 
which  was  brought  to  his  full  remembrance,  with  an  overflowing 
abundance  of  other  weighty  and  solemn  matter.  The  Lord  blessed 
the  discourse,  so  that  it  proved  the  happy  means  of  the  conversion  of 
about  thirty  persons.  This  day  he  spoke  of,  ever  afterwards,  as  kis 
harvest  day.  WILLIAM  M.  TENNENT." 

Remarkable  healing  of  Mrs,  Mercy  Wheeler. — ^A  renoarkable 
instance  of  healing  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Wheeler,  of  Plainfieldi  Con., 
which  took  place  in  1743,  has  been  published  several  times.  For 
sixteen  years  previous,  she  was  not  able  to  lift  a  foot  or  take  a 
step.  The  account  of  her  case  was  drawn  up  by  Rev.  Benjamin 
Lord,  A.  M. 

"  And  no  sooner  was  he  [Mr.  Lord]  gone  from  her,  but  it  turned 
in  her  mind — ^The  Lecture  is  ended,  and  the  service  all  over,  and  I 
am  not  healed ;  what  is  become  of  my  faith  now  ?  Won*t  it  be  with 
me  as  it  used  to  be  ?  Whereupon  a  cloud  of  great  darkness  came 
over  her,  for  a  minute  or  two ;  in  which  time  she  was  led  again  into 
herself,  to  see  what  a  poor  unworthy  creature  she  was,  and  had  some 
such  thoughts  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God's  will,  that  she 
felt  a  disposition  to  be  as  God  would  have  her  be.  Then  those  words 
were  repeated  to  her — If  thou  wilt  believe,  thou  shalt  see  the  glory 
of  God.  By  which  her  darkness  was  carried  off,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  word  now,  she  seemed  (as  she  expressed  it)  to  be 
wholly  taken  out  of  herself,  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  enabled  to  be« 
lieve  that  he  could  and  would  heal  her.  Immediately  upon  which, 
she  felt  a  strange  irresistible  motion  and  shaking,  which  began  first 
with  her  hands,  and  quickly  spreading  over  her  whole  frame ;  in 
which  time  she  felt  a  kind  of  weight  upon  her ;  a  sort  of  racking  of 
her  frame ;  every  joint,  as  it  were,  working ;  and  as  if  she  was  with 
hands  squeezed  together  in  her  weak  places.  As  this  trembling  went 
off,  her  pains  went  with  it,  and  she  felt  strong,  especially  in  the  seat 
of  life,  where  she  had  been  most  remarkably  weak ;  and  from  thence 
strength  diflused  itself  all  over  her  animal  frame,  into  her  hips,  knees, 
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•ndes,  Ac.  She  felt  strong  and  well,  as  if  she  had  no  disoase  npoo 
her,  and  was  under  no  difficulty.  And  as  she  had  this  sensation  of 
BOW  strength  and  freedom,  she  felt  as  if  she  was  a  raising  w^  and 
must  rise ;  and  immediately  rose  up  and  walked  away  among  the  peo- 
ple, with  evident  sprightliness  and  vigor,  to  the  astonishment  of  her- 
self and  those  ahout  her.  She  went  this  time  near  16  feet,  crying 
out, '  Bless  the  Lard  Jesus,  who  has  heqled  me  P  But  was  soon  damped 
with  this  thought,  that  she  was  only  in  a  phrenzy,  and  not  healed ;  and 
the  more  so,  when  Mr.  Lord  (surprised  ai  seeing  her  walk  thus,  whom 
he  had  just  before  left  impotent  and  overcome  too,  so  that  she  could 
hardly  talk)  did  observe  to  her  that  she  was  in  a  phrenzy,  and  accord- 
ini^y  took  hold  of  her  and  led  her  to  the  bed,  and  bid  her  sit  down ; 
yea,  even  thrust  her  down.  But  she  could  not  be  confined  there ;  feel* 
ing  yet  strong  and  at  liberty,  she  quickly  rose  up  again,  with  those 
words  in  her  mind,  /  have  laved  thee  wUh  everlasting  love,  and  with 
the  high  praises  of  God  in  her  mouth.  Her  soul  being  filled  with 
such  admiration  and  love,  as  she  declared  was  inexpressible.  Now 
she  walked  several  times  across  the  room  with  strength  and  steadi* 
ness ;  which  even  constrained  the  people  to  think  and  say,  verily*  this 
is  the  power  of  God !  And  they  wondered,  and  praised  the  same. 
And  it  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  thing  was 
done,  at  which  they  all  marvelled,  and  having  united  in  a  prayer,  and 
in  praise,  on  this  remarkable  occasion,  they  were  dismissed  to  their 
several  homes,  still  wondering  and  rejoicing  at  what  their  eyen  had 
beheld,  and  their  ears  had  heard  that  day." — See  Can.  Hist,  ColL 

Zerah  Colbum, — In  1812,  the  attention  of  the  philosophictil 
world  was  attracted  by  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  which  has  appeared  in  modem  times. 
It  was  the  case  of  Zerah  Colbum,  a  child  under  eight  years  of 
age,  who,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Aritli- 
metic,  or  even  of  the  use  and  power  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  and 
without  giving  any  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  possessed 
the  faculty  of  solving  a  ffreat  variety  of  arithmetical  questions  by 
the  mere  operations  of  me  mind,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any 
Tisible  symbol  or  contrivance. 

Zerah  Colbum  was  bom  in  Cabot,  in  Vermont,  Sept.  1,  180i. 
According  to  a  memoir,  written  by  himself,  in  1833,  he  was  tha 
sixth  child  of  his  parents,  and  was  by  them,  in  his  earlier  years, 
considered  as  the  most  backward  of  any  of  their  children. 

*' Sometime  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1810,  when  about  one 
month  under  six  years  of  age,  being  at  home,  while  his  father  was 
employed  at  a  joiner's  work-bench,  Zerah  was  on  the  floor,  playing 
in  the  chips ;  suddenly  he  began  to  say  to  himself, '  5  times  7  are  35 
—6  times  8  are  48,  dec*  His  father's  attention  being  arrested  by 
hearing  this,  so  unexpected  in  a  child  so  young,  and  who  had  hitherto 
possessed  no  advantages,  except  perhaps  six  weeks*  attendance  at  the 
dittoict  school^  that  summer,  he  leA  his  work,  and  turning  to  him  be* 
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gan  to  examine  him  through  the  multiplication  table ;  he  thought  it 
possible  tliat  Zerah  had  learnt  this  from  the  other  boys,  but  finding 
him  perfect  in  the  table,  his  attention  was  more  deeply  fixed ;  and  ha 
asked  the  product  of  13x97  to  which  1261  was  instantly  given  in 
answer.  He  now  concluded  that  something  unusual  had  actually 
taken  place  ;  indeed  he  has  often  said  he  should  not  have  been  more 
surprised,  if  some  one  had  risen  up  out  of  the  earth  and  stood  erect 
before  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  neighbor  rode  up,  and  calling  in,  was  in- 
formed of  the  singular  occurrence.  He,  too,  desired  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  fact,  and  soon  it  became  generally  known  through  the  town. 
Though  many  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  reports 
they  heard,  a  personal  examination  attested  their  truth.  Thus  the 
story  originated,  which  within  the  short  space  of  a  year,  found  its 
way,  not  only  through  the  United  States,  but  also  reached  Europe, 
and  foreign  Journals  of  literature,  both  in  England  and  France,  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  the  uncommon  incident. 

Very  soon  afler  the  first  discovery  of  his  remarkable  powers,  many 
gentlemen  at  that  time  possessing  influence  and  public  confidence 
throughoutuhe  State,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
were  desirous  of  having  such  a  course  adopted  as  might  most  directly 
lead  to  a  full  development  of  his  talent,  and  its  application  to  purposes 
of  general  utility.  Accordingly  Mr.  Coibum  carried  his  son  to  Dan- 
ville, to  be  present  during  the  session  of  the  Court.  His  child  was 
very  generally  seen  and  questioned  by  the  Judges,  members  of  the 
bar,  and  others.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont  being  about  to  con- 
vene at  Montpelier,  they  were  advised  to  visit  that  place,  which  they 
did  in  October.  Here  large  numbers  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
his  calculating  powers,  and  the  conclusion  was  general  that  such  a 
thing  had  never  been  known  before.  Many  questions  which  were 
out  of  the  common  limits  of  Arithilietic,  were  proposed  with  a  view  to 
puzzle  him,  but  he  answered  them  correctly ;  as  for  instance — which 
is  the  most,  twice  twenty-five,  or  twice  five  and  twenty  (2  x  25  or 
2  X  5+20)  ?  Ans.  twice  twenty-five.  Which  is  the  most,  six  dozen 
dozen,  or  half  a  dozen  dozen  (6  x  12  x  12  or  6  x  12)  ?  Ans.  6  dozen 
dozen.  It  is  a  fact  too  that  somebody  asked  how  many  black  beans 
would  make  five  white  ones  ?  Ans.  5,  if  you  skin  them.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  not  only  could  he  compute  and  combine  numbers  readily, 
but  also  he  possessed  a  quickness  of  thought  somewhat  unconunon 
among  children,  in  other  things.** 

Mr.  Coibum  visited  various  parts  of  the  United  States  with  his 
son  for  the  purpose  of  exliibiling  his  extraordinary  power  of  cal- 
culation. Having  resolved  on  a  voyage  to. Europe,  they  arrived 
in  London  in  May,  1812,  where  they  continued  about  two  years. 
Here  Zerah  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  was  visited  by 
many  of  the  nobility  and  Uie  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
kingdom.  After  leaving  London,  Mr.  Coibum  and  nis  son  visited 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  finally  passed  over  to  Paris,  where  Zerah 
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was  for  a  time  a  pupil  in  the  Lyceum  Napoleon.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1816,  and  from  thence  to  Birmingham.  At  this  period, 
being  impoverished  in  their  circumstancesi  the  Earl  of  Bristd  be- 
came the  patron  of  Zerah  and  placed  him  at  the  Westminster 
school.  His  father  becoming  dissatisfied  with  some  thinss 
relative  to  the  school,  Zerah  was  taken  from  it  in  1819.  £i 
order  to  support  himself  he  was  for  awhile  an  actor  on  the  stage, 
and  afterwards  opened  a  small  school.  Mr.  Colbum,  harassed 
by  the  many  disappointments  and  privations  of  himself  and  son, 
fell  a  victim  to  his  troubles,  and  died  in  February,  1823.  Zerah 
now  returned  to  this  coundy  and  removed  to  Burungton,  VemuM. 
Soon  after  his  return  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subjecScyf  re- 
ligion, uid  having  experienced  a  change  in  his  feelings,  ke  joined 
the  Congregational  Church.  Being  dissatisfied  with  some  df  die 
doctrines  of  that  church,  he  unit^  himself  with  the  Methodist 
Society  in  Cabot,  Vermont,  in  1825.  He  soon  became  a  devoted 
preacher  in  that  denomination,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  a  few  years  since. 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  questions  answered  by  Zerah  Colbum ; 
they  are  extract^  from  his  memoirs,  and  are  also  to  be  found  in 
other  publications : 

In  BosUmj  on  kit  first  visit,  in  the  faU  of  iSlO. 

The  number  of  seconds  in  2000  years  was  required. 

730,000  days. 
17,520,000  hours. 
1,051,200,000  minutes. 
63,072,000,000  seconds — Answer. 
Allowfng  that  a  clock  strikes  156  times  in  1  day,  how  many  times 
will  it  strike  m  2000  years  ?  1 13,880,000  times. 

What  i^B  the  product  of  12,225  multiplied  by  1,223  ?  14,951,175. 

What  is  the  square  of  1 ,449  ?    2,099,60 1 . 

'    Supposing  I  have  a  cora  field,  in  which  are  7  acres,  having  17 

rows  to  each  acre ;  64  hills  to  each  row ;  8  ears  on  a  hill,  and  150 

kernels  on  an  ear ;  how  many  kernels  on  the  com  field  ?     9,139,200. 

In  Portsmouth^  New  Hampshire,  Jun^;  181 1. 

Admitting  the  distance  between  Concord  and  Boston  to  be  65 
miles,  how  many  steps  must  1  take  in  going  this  distance,  allowing 
that  1  go  three  feet  at  a  step?  The  answer,  114,400,  was  given  in 
ten  seconds. 

How  many  days  and  hours  since  the  Christian  Era  commenced, 
1811  years  ?    Answered  in  twenty  seconds. 

661,015  days. 
15,864,360  hours. 

How  many  seconds  in  eleven  years  ?  Answer  in  four  seconds ; 
346,896,000. 
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Wliat  sum  multiplied  by  itself  will  produce  998,001  ?  la  less  than 
four  seconds,  999. 

How  many  hours  in  38  years,  2  months,  and  7  days  ?  In  six  see* 
onds ,'  334,488. 

When  at  London  '*  at  a  meeting  of  his  friends  which  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  child  by  an  education  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind,  he  undertook 
and  succeeded  in  raising  the  number  8  to  the  sixteenth  power,  and 
gave  the  answer  correctly  in  the  last  result,  via.  281,474^76,710,656. 
He  was  then  tried  as  to  other  numbers,  consisting  of  one  figure,  all  of 
which  he  raised  as  high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so  much  facility 
and  dispaich  that  the  person  appointed  to  take  down  the  results  was 
obliged  to  enjoin  him  not  to  be  too  rapid.  With  respect  to  numbers 
conisisting  of  two  figures,  he  would  raise  some  of  them  to  the  sixth, 
aeventh  and  eighth  power,  but  not  always  with  equal  facility ;  for 
the  larger  the  products  became,  the  more  difiicult  he  found  it  to  pro- 
ceed. He  was  asked  the  square  root  of  106,929,  and  before  the  num- 
ber could  be  written  down  he  immediately  answered  327.  He  was 
'  then  requested  to  name  the  cube  root  of  268,336,125,  and  vrith  equal 
facility  and  promptness  he  replied  645. 

Various  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature  respecting  the  roots 
and  powers  of  very  high  numbers,  were  proposed  by  seTeral  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  to  all  of  which  satisfactory  answers  were  given. 
One  of  the  party  requested  him  to  name  the  factors  which  produced 
the  number  247,483,  which  he  did  by  mentioning  941  and  263,  which 
indeed  are  the  only  two  factors  that  will  produce  it.  Another  of  them 
proposed  171,395,  and  he  named  the  following  factors  as  the  only 
ones, viz:  5x34279,  7x24485,  59x2905,  83x2065,  35x4897, 
295x581,  413x415.  He  was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of 
36,083,  but  he  immediately  replied  that  it  had  none ;  which  in  fact 
was  the  case,  as  36,083  is  a  prime  number.^*  [Extract  from  a  Pros^ 
pectus  nrimfed  in  London^  1813.] 

"  It  nad  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  French  mathemati- 
cians that  4294967297  (  =2  "  + 1)  was  a  prime  number ;  but  the  cel- 
ebrated Euler  detected  the  error  by  discovering  that  it  was  equal  to 
641  X  6,700,417.  The  same  number  was  proposed  to  this  child,  who 
found  out  the  factors  by  the  mere  operation  of  his  mind.*'  Ilnd.  Oa 
another  occasion,  he  was  requested  to  give  the  square  of  999,999' ; 
he  said  he  could  not  do  this,  but  he  accomplished  it  by  multiplying 
37037  by  itself,  and  that  product  twice  by  27.  Ana.  999,998,000,001. 
.  He  then  said  he  could  multiply  that  by  49  which  he  did:  Ans.  48,999,- 
902,000,049.  He  again  undertook  to  multiply  this  number  by  49 :  Ana. 
2,400,995,198,002,401.  And  lastly  he  multiplied  this  great  sum  by 
25,  giving  as  the  final  product,  60,024,879,950,060,025.  Various  ef- 
forts were  made  by  the  friends  of  the  boy  to  elicit  a  disclosure  of  the 
methods  by  which  he  performed  his  calculations,  but  for  nearly  three 
years  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  their  inquiries.  There  was,  through 
practice,  an  increase  in  his  power  of  computation ;  when  first  be* 
ginning,  he  went  no  farther  in  multiplying  thui  three  places  of  figures ; 
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it  afterwards  became  a  common  thiag  with  him  to  multiply  four  pla- 
ces by  four ;  in  some  instances  five  figures  by  five  have  been  givML" 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  by  what  means,  or  process 
was  this  fiEu^ulty  of  computation  acquired  ?  In  the  absence  of  any 
satisfactory  explanation  by  others  it  will  be  proper  to  let  the  sul>- 
ject  of  this  notice  give  his  own  testimony  on  this  subject.  The 
following  are  his  words,  extracted  from  different  parts  of  his  me- 
moirs.  [It  will  1)6  observed  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  second 
person.] 

"  The  inquiry  has  often  been  made  whether  the  gilt  were  natural 
or  supernatural ;  his  answer  is  that  ft  was  partly  both ;  understanding 
by  this,  not  the  putting  forth  of  Divine  energy  in  the  entirely  new 
creation  of  a  faculty  hitherto  unknown  to  the  mind,  but  the  uncom- 
mon extension  of  a  faculty  already  given,  and  common  to  all ;  ex- 
tension in  a  manner  beyond  the  operations  of  nature,  as  we  see  her 
exhibited,  and  therefore  supernatural;  but  natural,  in  as  much  as 
every  one  is  to  a  certain  extent,  able  to  compute  by  mental  process 
alone.'' 

'*  That  such  calculations  should  be  made  by  the  power  of  mind 
alone,  even  in  a  person  of  mature  age,  and  who  had  di8ci[dioed  him- 
self by  opportunity  and  study,  would  be  surprising,  because  far  ex- 
ceeding the  common  attainments  of  mankind ;  that  they  should  be 
made  by  a  child  six  years  old,  unable  to  read,  and  ignorant  of  the 
name  or  properties  of  one  figure  traced  on  paper,  without  any  previ- 
ous effort  to  train  him  to  such  a  task,  will  not  diminish  the  surprise. 
The  remembrance  that  this  faculty  was  bestowed  and  exercised 
under  such  circumstances,  while  it  necessarily  prompts  the  possessor 
to  speak  of  it  as  wonderful  indeed,  at  the  same  time  precludes  all 
room  for  boasting,  if  he  were  thus  disposed ;  for  it  ever  has  been, 
and  still  is,  as  much  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  him  as  it  can  be  to 
any  other  one  ;  God  was  its  author,  its  object  and  aim  perhaps  are 
still  unknown/' 

*'  In  relation  to  the  faculty  of  computation  which  he  possessed,  he 
would  observe  that  in  every  particular,  from  its  first  development  to 
the  present  day,  it  has  been  to  him  a  matter  of  astonishment.  He 
has  felt  and  still  feels,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  gift  from  his  Maker, 
and  consequently  designed  to  be  productive  of  some  valuable  ends. 
What  the  specific  object  was  is  unknown." 

*^  I'his  may  be  a  suitable  place  for  introducing  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning the  mind  of  Zerah  in  regard  to  other  things  than  mental  cal- 
culation. As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  early  gift,  he 
ever  had  a  taste  for  figures.  To  answer  questions  by  the  mere  ope- 
ration of  mind,  though  perfectly  easy,  was  not  any  thing  in  which  he 
ever  took  satisfaction ;  for,  unless  when  questioned,  his  attention  was 
not  engrossed  by  it  at  all.  The  study  of  Arithmetic  was  not  par- 
ticularly easy  to  him,  but  it  afforded  a  very  pleasing  employment, 
and  even  now,  were  he  in  a  situation  to  feel  justified  in  such  a  course. 
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he  should  be  gratified  to  spend  his  time  in  pursuits  of  this  nature. 
The  faculty  which  he  possessed,  as  it  increased  and  strengthened  by 
practice,  so  by  giving  up  exhibition,  began  speedily  to  depreciate. 
This  was  not  as  some  have  supposed,  on  account  of  being  engaged  in 
study ;  it  is  more  probable  to  him  that  the  study  of  any  branch  thai 
included  the  use  and  practice  of  figures  would  have  served  to  keep  up 
the  facility  and  readiness  of  mind.  The  study  of  Algebra,  while  ha 
attended  to  it,  was  very  pleasant,  but  when  just  entering  upon  the 
more  abstruse  rules  of  the  first  part,  he  was  taken  away  from  his  books 
and  carried  to  France." 

Remarkable  case  of  Miss  Rachel  Baker ^  the  Sleeping  Preach' 
er. — ^Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  pase  on  record  of  *'  Devotional 
Somnium^  so  called,  is  that  of  Miss  Rachel  Baker,  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  A  full  history  of  her  case  may  be  found  in  "  The 
Transactions  of  the  Physico  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  voL 
1,  p.  396." 

Rachel  Baker  was  born  at  Pelham,  Massachusetts,  May  29th, 
1794.  Her  parents  were  religious  persons,  and  early  taught  her 
the  importance  of  religion.  From  childhood,  she  appeared  to 
possess  a  contemplative  disposition ;  '*but  her  mind  was  not  vig- 
orous, nor  was  she  much  disposed  to  improve  it  by  reading.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years,  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  the  town 
of  Marcellus,  State  of  New  York.  From  that  time  she  said,  she 
had  "  frequently  strong  convictions  of  the  importance  of  eternal 
thinffs,  and  the  thoughts  of  God  and  eternity  would  make  her 
tren^le." — ^In  June,  1811,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Scipio» 
she  was  deeply  affected  in  witnessing  the  baptism  of  a  young 
lady ;  and  from  that  period  she  was  impressed  with  a  stronger 
conviction  of  her  own  sinfulness.  On  her  return  to  Marcellus, 
she  endeavored  to  suppress  her  reli^ous  amdety,  but  in  vain,  her 
anguish  of  mind  was  fully  depicted  in  her  countenance. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  November,  as  she  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  apparently  asleep,  she  began  to  sigh  and  groan,  as  u 
in  excessive  pain.  She  had  said  a  short  time  before,  that  she 
would  live  only  a  little  while,  and  as  she  now  repeated  the  ex- 
mession,  her  parents  were  apprehensive  that  she  was  dying.-— 
This  evening  sne  talked  incoherently;  but  manifested,  in  what  she 
•aid,  much  religious  concern.  She  continued  almost  every  niffht 
talking  in  her  sleep  in  this  way,  till  the  27th  Jan.  1812.  On  that 
evening  soon  after  she  had  fallen  asleep,  she  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  trembling.  She  shrieked  aloud  and  awoke  in  great  terror. 
Horror  and  despondency  overwhelmed  her  with  the  dread  of  a 
miserable  eternity,  and  of  her  speedy  and  inevitable  doom.  But 
these  agonizing  feelings  soon  were  succeeded  by  a  calm;  her 
mind  became  tranquil,  and  in  her  nightly  devotions,  which  were 
now  regular  and  coherent,  she  poured  forth  a  spirit  of  meeknesSp 
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gratitude  and  love."  From  this  time,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  soul 
seemed  to  be  changed ;  she  was  incapable  of  expressing  her  sen- 
timents on  Divine  things  clearly  when  awake ;  but  her  sleep- 
ing exercises  were  so  solenm  and  impressive,  that  few,  who  heard 
diem,  doubted  that  they  were  the  genuine  fruits  of  penitence^ 
piety  and  peace.'* 

Dr.  Mitchell,  in  describing  Miss  Baker's  case,  says,  '^  to  the 
latter  of  those  remarkable  smfections  of  the  human  mind  {Som- 
nium  cum  religione)  i.  e.  sleep  with  religion,  belongs  to  Mist 
Rachel  Baker,  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  seized  with  Som- 
nium  of  a  devotional  kind  once  a  day  with  great  regularity.  These 
daily  paroxysms  reciur  with  wonderful  exactness,  and,  from  long 
prevalence,  have  now  become  habitual.  They  invade  her  at  eaiiy 
oedtime,  and  a  fit  usually  lasts  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
A  paroxysm  has  been  luown  to  end  in  thirty-five  minutes  and 

to  continue   ninety-eiffht The  transition  from  the 

waking  state  to  that  of  somnium  is  very  quick ;  frequently  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  even  less.  After  she  retires  from  company 
in  the  parlour,  she  is  discovered  to  be  occupied  in  praising  Goo, 

with  a  distinct  and  sonorous  voice Her  discoumes  are 

usually  pronounced  in  a  private  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering them  with  more  decorum  on  her  own  part,  and  with  great- 
er satisfaction  to  her  hearers.  She  has  been  advised  to  take  the 
recumbent  posture,  her  face  being  turned  towards  the  heavens. 
She  performs  her  nightly  devotions  with  a  consistency  and  feiror, 
whoUy  unexampled,  for  a  human  being  in  a  state  of  somnium. 
Her  body  and  limbs  are  motionless ;  they  stir  no  more  than  the 
trunk  and  extremities  of  a  statue ;  the  oiuy  motion  the  spectator 
perceives  is  that  of  her  organs  of  speech,  and  an  oratorial  incli- 
nation of  the  head  and  neck,  as  if  she  was  intently  engaged  in 
performing  an  academic  or  theological  exercise Ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  and  solemnity  of  the  address,  the  attendants 

are  affected  with  seriousness She  commences  and  ends 

with  an  address  to  the  throne  of  grace,  consisting  of  proper  topics 
of  acknowledgment,  submission  and  reverence ;  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  and  of  prayer  for  herself,  her  friends,  the  church,  the 
nation,  for  enemies  and  the  human  race  in  general.  Between 
these,  is  her  sermon  or  exhortation.  She  begins  without  a  text, 
and  proceeds  with  an  even  course  to  the  end ;  embellishing  it  s(»ne- 
times  with  fine  metaphors,  vivid  descriptions,  and  poetical  quo- 
tations  There  is  a  state  of  the  body  like  groaning,  sob- 
bing or  moaning ;  and  the  distressful  sound  continues  from  two 
minutes,  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  agitation,  however,  does 
not  wake  her  ;  it  gradually  subsides  and  she  passes  into  a  sound 
and  natural  sleep,  which  continues  during  the  remainder  of  the 
In  the  morning  she  wakes  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
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and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  has  acted.  She 
declares  she  knows  nothing  of  the  nightly  exercises,  except  from 
the  information  of  others.  With  the  exception  of  the  before  men- 
tioned agitation  of  body  and  exercise  of  mind,  she  enjoys  perfect 
health." 

In  October  1814,  Miss  Baker  was  brought  to  New  York  by  her 
firiends  in  hopes  that  her  somnial  exercises,  (which  were  consid- 
ered by  some  of  them  as  owing  to  disease)  might,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  journey  and  the  novelty  of  a  large  city»  be  removed.  But 
none  of  these  means  produced  the  desired  effect.  Her  acquain- 
tances stated  that  her  somnial  exercises  took  place  every  night 
regularly,  except  in  a  few  instances,  when  interrupted  by  severe 
sickness,  from  the  time  they  conunenced  in  1812.  In  September 
1816,  Dr.  Sears,  by  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  particularly  by 
the  use  of  opium,  appears  to  have  prevented  the  recurrence  of  Miss 
Baker's  nightly  exercises. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINTING,  &c. 

[Extracted  priDcipally  from  Thomas*  History  of  Printing  in  America.] 
Introduction  of  Printing. — The  Rev.  Jesse  Glover,  a  worthy  and 
wealthy  dissenting  clergyman  of  England,  may  be  considered  as  the 
&ther  of  the  American  press.  This  benefactor  of  the  infant  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  was  early  engaged  in  pursuing  such  measures  as 
he  judged  would  be  for  its  interest  and  prosperity.  Among  other 
things,  he  was  desirous  of  establishing  a  press  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  business  of  the  church  and  state.  To  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to 
purchase  printing  materials,  he  contributed  liberally  himself,  and  soli* 
cited  aid  from  odiers,  in  England  and  Holland.  In  1638,  Mr.  Glover 
having  obtained  the  means,  procured  good  printing  apparatus,  and  en- 
gaged a  printer  to  accompany  it  to  New  England.  Mr.  Glover,  with 
his  family,  embarked  in  the  same  vessel ;  he  however  died  on  the 
passage,  and  bis  widow  and  children,  after  their  arrival,  settled  at 
Cambridge. — Stephen  Daye,  (the  printer  engaged  by  Mr.  Glover,)  by 
the  direction  of  the  magistrates  and  elders,  having  erected  the  press 
and  prepared  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  began  business  in  the 
first  month  of  1639.  The  first  thing  which  issued  from  the  press, 
was  The  Freeman* s  Oath ;  the  second,  An  Almanac ;  and  the  third, 
The  Psalms  in  metre, 

Samuel  Green,  the  successor  of  Daye  in  the  printing  business,  was 
in  Cambridge  eight  years  before  the  arrival  of  Daye  from  England. 
Green  probably  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  art  from  Daye,  as  he 
was  not  known  as  a  printer  until  about  the  year  1649.  Mr.  Green 
died  at  Cambridge,  in  17Q2,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  He  was  es- 
teemed for  his  virtues,  and  was  the  father  of  nineteen  children.  For 
a  lonff  period,  many  of  his  descendants  of  his  name,  have  been  en* 
gaged  in  the  printing  business. 

Indian  Bible, — ^The  first  Bible  printed  in  America,  was  the  Bible 
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ttanslated  by  Mr.  Eliot  into  the  Indian  language.  From  the  Recwdt 
of  the  CommissioDera  of  the  United  Colonies,  who  were  agents  for 
the  Corporation  in  England,  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land, we  find  ihat  there  were  two  presses  in  Canbridge,  under  the 
care  of  Green,  in  1656.  One  was  in  possession  of  the  College ;  this 
was  the  press  purchased  by  Mr.  Glover,  and  first  used  by  Daye;  the 
other  was  the  property  of  the  Corporation  in  England.  There  were 
ijDes  appropriated  to  each.  The  Corporation,  for  a  time,  had  their 
printing  done  in  London,  but  afler  Mr.  Eliot,  and  others,  had  made  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  other  works,  into  the  Indian  tongue,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  print  them,  that  it  should  be  done  n»- 
der  the  inspection  of  the  translators.  For  this  purpose,  the  Corpoia> 
tion  sent  over  printing  materials,  the  most  of  which  arriTed  in  1655. 
Green  now  began  printing  the  Indian  Bible,  which  was  at  that  period 
an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude.  It  was  a  work  of  so  much  con- 
sequence as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  that  of  king  Charles  to  whom  it  was  d^cated.  The 
press  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  for  a  time  as 
celebrated  as  the  presses  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Caml»ridge, 
in  England.  In  order  to  assist  Mr.  Green,  the  Corporation,  in  1660, 
sent  over  Marmaduke  Johnson,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
printing  business  in  London. 

The  New  Testament  was  first  printed ;  this  was  in  1661 :  its  In* 
diantide  was  Wusku  WuHestamentum  Nul'Lardumnn  Jestts  Ckri$i 
Nvppoguokwussuaeneumun,  The  first  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  published  in  1663,  being  in  the  press  three  years.  It  was  in  a 
quarto  form  with  marginal  notes  ;  this  edition  consisted  of  one  thou- 
sand copies.  The  second  edition  was  published  in  1685:  like  the 
first,  it  had  marginal  notes  and  an  Indian  translation  of  the  Neweng- 
land  Version  of  the  Psalms.  The  rev.  mr.  Cotton,  a  great  proficient 
in  the  Indian  language,  assisted  mr.  Eliot  in  revising  and  correcting 
this  edition.  Both  editions  had  title  pages  in  English  and  Indian. 
The  title  in  the  Indian  language,  is  as  follows,  Mamusse  Wunneetn- 
panatamwe  Up-Biblum  God  naneeswe  Nukkone-Testament  kah  wonk 
Wusku  Testament.  Nequosbinnumuk  nasbpe  Wuttinneumak  Christ 
noh  asoowesit  John  Eliot.  Nahohtoeu  ontehetoe  PrintewoomnL 
Cambridge :  Printeuoop  nashpe  Samuel  Green.  4  to.  It  was  six 
years  in  the  press.  Two  thousand  copies  were  printed.  It  was  not 
80  expensive  as  the  first  edition.  Mr.  Eliot  had  the  management  of 
it ;  and,  in  his  letters  to  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle,  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  in  Newenglaiid, 
he  acknowledges  the  reception  of  9001.  sterling,  in  three  payments, 
for  carrying  it  through  the  press. 

New  England  version  of  the  Psalms. — The  first  Psalm  book  was 
printed  by  Daye,  in  1640,  and  was  commonly  called  *'  The  Bay  Psdbi 
Book.^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston,  the  Annalist,  says,  "  By 
1636,  there  were  come  over  hither,  near  thirty  pious  and  learned  min- 
isters, educated  in  the  Universities  of  England,  and  from  the  same 
exalted  Princij^es  of  Scripture  purity  in  Religious  Worship,  they  set 
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themselves  to  translate  the  Psalms  and  other  Scripture  Songs,  into 
English  Metre,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  inspired  original.  They 
committed  this  work  especially  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld,  and  the  Rer. 
John  Eliot  of  Roxbury."  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1647; 
Ihb  was  somewhat  amended,  and  a  few  Spiritual  Songs  added.  Af- 
ter this  edition  was  published,  the  rev.  Henry  Dunster,  president  of 
Harvard  college,  and  a  master  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  mr. 
Richard  Lyon,  educated  at  a  university  in  Europe,  were  appointed 
a  committee  further  to  revise  and  improve  the  Psalms,  which  service 
they  performed  in  two  or  three  years ;  when  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished, with  the  addition  of  other  scriptural  Songs.  Thb  revised 
version  went  through  numerous  editions,  in  Newengland.  It  was  re- 
printed in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  was  used  in  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish dissenting  congregations,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  the  churches 
in  Scotland — it  was  added  to  several  English  and  Scotch  editions  of 
the  Bible ;  and,  went  through  fifty  editions,  including  those  published 
in  Europe. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  Newengland  version 
of  the  Psalms ;  first,  as  they  were  originally  printed ;  and,  secondly, 
as  they  appeared  after  being  revised  and  corrected  by  president  Dun- 
ster and  mr.  Lyon.    The  first  psalm  of  each  edition  is  selected. 


THE  PSALMES 

InMtin 

PSALME  I 

Obletted  man,  that  in  th'adnoe 
of  widied  doeth  not  walk: 
nor  itand  in  sinner's  way,  nor  sit 
in  eliajre  of  seomAil  folk. 
S  But  in  toe  law  of  lehorah. 
Is  his  longins  delight : 
and  in  his  law  ooth  meditate, 
br  day  and  eke  by  night 
S  And  he  shall  be  like  to  a  tree 
plsnted  by  water-rivers : 
that  in  his  season  yields  his  frait, 
and  his  leafe  nerer  withers. 

4  And  all  he  doth,  shall  prosper  well, 

the  wicked  are  not  so: 
but  thev  are  like  vnto  the  chaffe, 
which  winde  drives  to  and  fro. 

5  Therefore  shall  not  ungodly  men, 

rise  to  stand  in  the  doome, 
nor  shall  the  sinners  with  the  just, 
in  Uieir  sssemblie  come. 

6  Tat  of  the  righteous  men  the  Lord 

ackiiowledgeththe  way : 
but  the  way  of  mgodly  men, 
shsU  nerly  decay. 
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BOOK  of  PSALMS. 
PSAL.  L 

O  blessed  man  that  walks  not  in 
th'adviceof  wicked  men 
Nor  standeth  in  the  sinners  wi^ 

nor  scomers  seat  sits  in. 
S  But  he  upon  Jehorah^  law 
doth  set  his  whole  deli^ : 
And  in  his  law  doth  meditate 
Both  in  the  day  uid  night. 

3  He  ahall  be  like  a  planiiBd  tree 
by  water  brooks,  which  shall 

In  ms  due  season  rield  his  fruit, 
whose  leaf  shall  nerer  M : 

4  And  all  he  doth  shall  prosper  wall, 
the  wicked  are  not  so: 

But  they  are  like  unto  the  chaff, 
which  wind  diired  to  uid  fro. 

5  Therefore  shall  no  ungodly  men 
in  judfiement  stand  upri^ : 

Nor  in  th'assembljr  of  tne  just 
shall  stand  the  sinfiill  wight 

6  For  of  y«  righteous  men,  y*  LORD 
acknowledgeth  the  way : 

Whereas  the  way  of  wicked  men, 
shall  utterly  decay. 


First  Gaxette  or  Newspaper, — ^The  first  newspaper  in  the  British 
Colonies  was  published  in  Boston,  April  24th,  1704,  by  John  Camp- 
bell, a  Scotchman,  a  bookseller  and  Post  Master  in  that  place.  His 
Cper  was  entitled  **  The  Boston  News  Letter/*  It  was  printed  on  a 
If  sheet  of  pot  paper,  with  a  small  pica  type,  folia 

The  first  pace  is  ilUed  with  sn  extract  from  **  The  Loadon  Flyink  Pbat,"  napeetivg  dia 
fnteader,  iSSostiled  himself  JaiMa  the  8lk  «f  SeadaMl,  MBdtaf  papiih  -^-^ ^ 
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fiom  Fftnee  into  Scotland,  6Le,  hy  which  th«  kingdonM  of  Engluid  and  Seathad 
OMdangered.  The  queen*a  apoech  to  both  houaea  of  parliament  on  that  iwrrtkra,  a  few 
articlea  under  the  Boaton  head,  (our  short  par^rai^  of  marine  intellifanee  from  New- 
jofk,  Philadeljihia,  Newlondon,  and  one  adveitiaeroent,  (brm  ita  whole  eoataots.  TW 
■dTeitiaement  ia  horn  Campbell,  the  proprialor  of  the  paper,  and  ia  aa  feUowa. 

**  Thia«Newa  Letter  ia  to  be  continued  Weekly ;  and  all  Peraona  who  hare  any  Hooaaa, 
Landa,  Tenementa,  Farmea,  Shipa,  Vcaaels,  Goods,  Warea  or  Merchanditea  dec.  to  b* 
Sold  or  Lett ;  or  Serranta  Runaway :  or  Goods  Stoll  or  Loat  may  iMtTC  the  aame  Inaeiied 
I*  a  Reaaonable  Kate ;  from  Twelre  Pence  to  Five  Shillinga,  aind  not  to  exceed :  Wl» 
may  agree  with  iVkWo*  Boone  for  the  aame  at  his  Shop  next  door  U>  Msjior  iWvialB, 
Apothecary  in  JBtuton  near  the  Old  Meeting  Houae. 

**  All  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  may  hare  aaid  Newa-Letter  Weekly  npoa  raaaoB- 
•Ue  tearma  agreeing  with  John  Campbell  Post  Maater  (or  the  same.** 

The  imprint  ia,*' Boston:  Printed  by  A  Gmn.  Sold  by  iVioMas  Aone,  at  hia  Shop 
■ear  the  Old  Meeting-House." 

This  paper  languished  for  a  long  time,  on  accotnii  of  haying  but 
few  subscribers,  and  not  much  encouragement  from  adrertising  cus- 
tomers. It  was  however  continued  through  various  changes,  till 
1776,  having  been  published  for  seventy-two  years.  The  second  pa- 
per in  British  America  was  entitled  **  The  Boston  Gazette :"  this  pa- 
per was  first  issued  Monday,  December  21,  1719.  Its  imprint  was 
**  Boston :  Printed  by  J.  Franklin,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Post  Office, 
where  advertisements  are  taken  in.**  The  third  newspaper  in  Bostim 
was  the  **  New  England  Courant,**  was  first  published  in  Angmi, 
1721,  by  James  Franklin. 

First  Newtptq^er  in  New  York. — In  1668,  Governor  Lovelace,  of 
New  York  was  desirous  of  having  a  press  established  in  that  prov- 
ince ;  and  it  appears  by  a  record  made  at  the  time,  that  he  sent  to 
Boston  to  procure  a  printer,  but  did  not  succeed.  In  1686,  among 
other  articles  of  instruction  sent  by  king  James  to  Governor  Donegan, 
one  was,  that  he  should  **  allow  no  pnnting  press  in  the  province." 
The  pamphlets  which  appeared  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  unfortu- 
nate Colonel  Leislee  in  1689  and  1690,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  in  Boston.— The  first  newspaper  published  in  New  York,  was 
printed  by  William  Bradford.  It  made  its  first  appearance,  Oct.  16, 
1725,  and  was  entitled  '*  The  New  York  GaxetteP  It  was  printed  on 
a  foolscap  sheet.  Bradford  must  have  been  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  when  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Gazette ;  he  continued  it 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  and  then  retired  from  business. 
James  Parker  began  the  New  York  Gazette  anew  in  Jan.,  1742 — 3. 
"  The  New  York  Weekly  JoumaT'  was  the  second  paper  esublished  in 
the  province  ;  it  made  its  appearance  Nov.  5,  1733. 

The  Journal  was  of  the  small  size  usually  printed  at  that  time,  that  is  foolscap ;  gene- 
rally a  whole  aheet,  printed  chiefly  on  Pica.  It  wns  published  erery  "  Mnndajf/*  Jm- 
print— '*New  York:  Printed  and  Sold  hy  John  Peter  Zenger:  By  whom  Subacriptions 

lings  per  quarter." 

Be  years  it  was  in  a  aute 

^  hv  ana  nis  successor  lieutenant  gov. 

•rnor  Clarke.  It  was  supposed  to  be^  publiwhed  unaer  the  patronage  of  the  honorable 
Bip  Van  Dam,  who  had  been  preaident  of  the  council,  and  oppoaed  the  goremor  and  his 
sacceaaor.  The  New-York  Gaxette,  printed  by  Bradford,  was  then  under  the  oootiol  of 
t^  goTemor. 

In  January,  1748 — 9,  John  Zenger  new  modelled  the  title  of  the 
Journal,  and  added  a  cut,  coarsely  executed,  of  a  section  of  the  ro3ral 
I  ffFnt^i|iifg  three  lions  gardaat,  encircled  with  the  usual  iDoao» 
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"  Honi  soit  qve  md  y  pense  ;**  surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  imprint 
•^New-York :  Printed  by  John  Zenger,  in  Stone-Street,  near  Fort 
George  ;  Where  Advertisements  are  token  in  at  a  moderate  rate." 

Jolm  Zenger  published  this  paper  until  about  1752,  when  it  was 
discontinued,  but  in  1766,  the  title  was  revived  by  John  Holt.* 

The  Gazette  which  attained  the  greatest  notoriety  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  was  published  by  James  Rivington,  New- York,  and 
was  at  first  entitled 

HiwiigtmCt  New'York  Gazetteer;    or,  The  Connecticut,  Neip^ertey,  HudmnC9 

River,  and  Quchee  Weekly  Advertiser. 

Thii  Gazette  commenced  its  career  ^pril  22, 1773,  on  a  Ivrge  mediam  sheet  folio.  It 
was  printed,  weekly,  on  Thursday ;  and  when  it  had  been  established  one  year,  this  ini* 
print  followed  the  title,  **  Printed  at  his  Evbr  open  and  uninfluenced  press,  fronting 
Hanover-Square."  A  lar;^  cut  of  n  shio  under  sail  was  at  first  introduced  into  the  title, 
under  which  were  the  words  ^  New  York.  Packet."  This  cut  soon  save  place  to  one  of 
a  smaller  size.  In  November,  1774,  the  ship  was  removed,  and  the  king's  arms  took  the 
place  of  it  In  August,  1775,  the  words  "  Ever  open  andwUnjIueneed^  were  omitted  in  th* 
imprint. 

The  Gazetteer  was  patronised  in  all  the  principal  towns  by  the  advocates  of  the  Brit- 
ish administration  who  approved  the  measures  auopted  towsird  the  colonies ;  and  it  un> 
doubtedly  had  some  support  from  **  his  Majest]^*s  government.**  The  paper  obtained  aa 
extensive  ciroulation,  but  eventually  paid  very  little  respect  to  *'  the  majesty  of  the  peoplt ; 
and,  in  ccmsequence,  the  paper  and  its  publisher  soon  became  (Noxious  to  the  whigs. 

Rivington  continued  the  Gazetteer  until  November  27, 1775,  on  which  day  a  number  of 
wmed  men  from  Connecticut  entered  the  city,  on  horseback,  and  beset  his  habitaticm. 
broke  into  his  printing  house,  destroyed  his  prers,  threw  his  types  into  heaps  and  carried 
away  a  large  quantity  of  them,  which  they  melted  and  formed  into  ballets.  A  stop  wat 
thus  put  to  the  Gazetteer. 

Soon  afler  this  event,  Rivington  went  to  England,  where  he  supplied  himself  with  a 
new  printing  apparatus,  and  was  wpointed  king^s  printer  for  Newyork.  After  the  Brit- 
ish gained  possession  of  the  city,  he  returned ;  and,  on  October  4, 1777,  recommenced 
the  publication  of  his  Gazette  under  the  original  title,  but  in  two  weeks,  be  exchanged 
that  title,  for  the  following,  '*  Rivington*s  New. York  Loysl  Gazette,**  and  on  the  13th  of 
December  following,  he  called  his  p^per  "The  Royal  Gazette.**  Imprint— ** Published 
by  James  Rivington,  Printer  to  the  K:i]u;*s  Most  Excellent  Majesty.**  The  Royal  Ga* 
sette  was  numbered  as  a  continuation  or  the  Gazetteer,  and  Loyal  Gazette,  and  was  pub- 
lished on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  printed  on  a  aheet  of  royoi  size,  with  the  roysl 
arms  in  the  title. 

First  Newspaper  in  Rhode  Island, — Although  the  press  had  been 
established  many  years  in  Connecticut  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Rhode  Island,  yet  a  newspaper  was  published  twenty  years  earlier  in 
Rhode  Island,  than  in  Connecticut.  This  paper  was  entitled  **  The 
Rhode  Island  Gazette,"'  and  was  first  published  Sept.  27th,  1732. 
The  day  of  publication  was  Wednesday;  the  imprint,  "Newport, 
Rhode  Island :  Printed  and  sold  by  James  Franklin,  at  his  Printing- 
House,  under  the  Town-School-House,  where  Advertisements,  and 

*  In  The  New- York  Journal,  of  February  25,  1751,  is  the  following  advertisement. 

"  My  country  subscribers  are  eameiitly  desired  to  pay  their  arrearsffes  for  this  Joor- 
nal,  which  if  they  don't  speedily,  I  shall  leave  off  sending,  and  seek  my  money  an- 
other way.  Some  of  these  kind  customers  are  in  arrears  upwards  of  seven  years ! 
Now  as  I  have  served  them  so  long,  I  think  it  is  time,  ay,  ana  high  time  too,  that  ther 
fpye  me  my  outset ;  for  they  may  verily  believe  that  my  every-day  cloathes  are  al* 
most  worn  out.  N.  B.  Gentlemen,  If  you  have  not  ready  money  with  you,  still 
think  of  the  Printer,  and  when  you  have  read  this  advertisement  and  considered  it, 
Tou  cannot  but  say.  Come  Dame,  (especially  you  inquisitive  wedded  men,  let  the 
batchelors  take  it  to  themselves)  let  us  send  the  poor  Printer  a  few  Gammons  or 
some  Meal,  som^  Butter,  Cheese,  Poultry,  dec.    In  the  mean  time  I  am  yours,  dtc 

/.  Zenfer,"* 
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Letters  to  the  Aathor  are  taken  in.**  This  paper  coDtinued  but  seren 
months.  ^  The  Newport  Mercury"  was  first  published  about  Septem- 
ber, 1758,  and  gained  a  permanent  establishment.  It  was  printed  by 
James  Franklin,  afterwards  by  Mrs.  Franklin  and  Samuel  Hall.  In 
1768,  Hall  resigned  the  Mercury  to  Solomon  South  wick.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War,  while  the  British  troops  possessed  Newport, 
Southwick  set  up  a  press  in  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  and  pub- 
lished the  Mercury  at  that  place.  He  returned  to  Newport  on  it» 
evacuation  by  the  enemy,  and  during  the  revolutionary  contest  con- 
ducted the  Mercury  with  ability  and  patriotic  zeal.  **  The  Promdemn 
Gagette,  and  Country  JoumoT  was  first  published  Oct.  20th,  1762,  by 
"William  Goddard.  In  1769,  William  and  Sarah  Goddard  resigned 
their  right  in  the  Gazette  to  John  Carter.  This  was  the  only  paper 
in  Providence  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

First  Printing  in  Connecticut. — ^The  first  printing  press  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  set  up  by  Thomas  Short,  at  New  London,  in  1709.  He  was 
recommended  by  Bartholomew  Green,  who  at  that  time  printed  at 
Boston,  and  from  whom  he  probably  learned  the  art  of  printing.  In 
1710,  he  printed  "  The  Saybrook  Platform  of  Church  Discipline," 
which  is  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  the  colony.  After  thkft 
Platform,  he  printed  a  number  of  Sermons  and  sundry  pamphlets  on 
religious  subjects,  and  was  employed  by  the  Governor  and  Company 
tp  do  the  work  for  the  colony.  He  died  at  New  London,  three  or 
6na  years  after  hb  settlement  there.  The  next  printer  was  Timothy 
Green,  grandson  of  Samuel  Green,  senior,  of  Cambridge.  Having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  from  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  Connecticut, 
he  removed  from  Boston  to  New  London,  in  1714,  and  was  appointed 
printer  to  the  Governor  and  Company,  on  a  salary  of  Bfiy  pounds  per 
annum.  It  was  stipulated  that  for  this  sum  he  should  print  the  elec- 
tion sermons,  proclamations,  and  the  laws  which  should  be  enacted 
by  the  Assembly.  Besides  the  work  of  the  Government,  Green 
printed  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects,  particularly  ser- 
mons. It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  whenever  he  heard  a  sermon 
which  he  highly  approved,  he  would  solicit  a  copy  of  the  author,  and 
print  it  for  his  own  sales.  This  honest  zeal,  however,  often  proved 
injurious  to  his  estate.  Large  quantities  of  these  sermons  lay  on 
hand  as  dead  stock ;  and  after  bis  decease,  they  were  pot  into  bas- 
kets, appraised  by  the  bushel,  and  sold  under  the  value  of  common 
waste  pi^er. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Connecticut  was  "  The  Connecticut  Gazette^ 
which  made  its  first  appearance  January  Ist,  1755.  It  was  printed  at 
New  Haven,  by  James  Parker  and  Company.  John  Holt  was  the 
editor  and  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  till  he  removed  to  New  York 
in  1760.  Thomas  Green  was  then  employed  by  the  company  to 
conduct  the  Gazette.  By  the  establishment  of  post  riders  st  this  pe- 
riod, to  the  seat  of  war  at  the  northward,  and  to  several  parts  of  the 
colony,  this  paper,  at  this  time,  had  a  considerable  circulation.  It 
was  continued  by  Parker  &,  Co.  till  1764,  when  it  was  suspended  for 
a  short  time,  but  was  afterwards  revived  by  Benjamin  Mecom  n 
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nephew  of  Dr.  Franklin.  It  was  discontinued  in  1767,  and  in  Octo* 
ber  of  the  same  year,  ^'  The  Connecticut  Journal  and  New  Haven  Pati 
Boy^  was  first  published,  by  Thomas  and  Samuel  Green. 

The  New  London  Summary^  the  second  paper  in  Connecticut,  was 
first  published  by  the  second  Timothy  Green,  Aug.  8th,  1758,  and 
was  continued  till  1763,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  **  New  Lmdom 
Gasette^  which  in  Dec.  1773,  was  entitled  **  The  Connecticut  Go* 
wetteT  *'  The  Connecticut  Courant^^  the  third  paper  in  Connecticoly 
was  first  published  in  Hartford,  December,  1764,  by  Thomas  Green* 
The  paper  was  published  next  by  Ebenezer  Watson,  then  by  Watson 
ii  Goodwin,  and  in  1779,  by  Hudson  d&  Goodwin.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  respectable  papers  in  the  State,  and  is  still  continued.— 
**  The  Norwich  Packet/*  Uie  first  paper  in  that  place,  was  commenced 
in  Oct.  1773,  *'  Printed  bv  Alexander  Robertson,  James  Robertsoily 
and  John  Trumbull.'*  The  Packet  was  continued  by  this  company 
until  June,  1776,  when  Trumbull  became  the  sole  publisher,  and  con* 
tinued  it  with  various  alterations  till  his  death  in  1802. 

First  Newspapers  in  New  Hampshire, — A  press  having  been  estab* 
lished  in  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  by  Daniel  Fowle,  from 
Boston,  he,  in  Aug.  1756,  began  to  publish  ^*  The  New  Har^shimi 
Gasette^  the  firat  paper  in  the  province.  The  following  is  the  imprint 
*'  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  Printed  by  Daniel  Fowle,  whexii 
this  paper  may  be  had  at  one  Dollar  per  annum  :  or  Equivalent  us 
Bills  of  Credit,  computing  a  Dollar  this  year  at  Four  Pounds  014 
Tenor  ."--The  second  newspaper  was  '*  The  Portsmouth  Mercury  and 
Weekly  Advertiser/*  and  was  firat  published  Jan.  21st,  1765.  Imprinti 
**  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  Printed  by  Thomas  Furber,  at  the 
New  Printing  Ofiice,  near  the  Parade,  where  this  paper  may  be  had 
for  one  Dollar,  or  Six  Pounds,  O.  T.  per  year  ;  one  half  to  be  paid  at 
Entrance."  The  third  newspaper  which  appeared  in  New  Hamp* 
shire,  was  issued  in  Exeter,  in  1775,  published  by  Robert  Fowle  ;  it 
was  continued  irregularly  under  various  titles. 

First  Printing  in  New  Jersey. — ^The  firat  newspaper  in  this  colony, 
was  '*  The  New  Jersey  Gasette/*  firat  published,  Dec.  3d,  1777,  at 
Burlington.  It  was  printed  weekly,  on  Wednesday,  with  a  good  long 
primer  type,  and  on  a  sheet  of  crown  paper,  folio.  Imprint — Burt 
Ungton :  Printed  by  Isaac  Collins.  All  Persons  may  be  supplied 
with  this  Gazette  for  Twenty  Six  Shillings  per  Annum.  Advertise* 
ments  of  a  moderate  Length  are  inserted  for  Seven  Shillings  and 
Six  Pence  the  firat  Week,  and  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  for  every 
continuance  ;  and  long  Ones  in  Proportion."  This  paper  was  neatly 
printed,  and  well  conducted.  Its  publisher,  although  of  the  societf 
of  friends,  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  rights  of  his  country ;  and  he 
carefully  avoided  publishing  any  thing  which  tended  to  injure  the  re- 
ligious, civil,  or  political  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  was  dis- 
continued in  1786. 

After  the  American  stamp  act  was  pasted  by  the  British  parliament,  and  near  the  tioM 
it  was  to  be  put  in  operatioDf  a  political  peper  was  prirately  printed  at  Boriington.  whieh 
attracted  much  notice.  It  was  entitled  *'  The  CwMfifirfioiie/  (Tkuffc,  containing  if atten 
intereeting  to  Liberty— bat  no  wise  repogmuH  to  Loyahy."    Imprint— ** Primed  by  A»> 
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disir  Himl,  at  the  Sin  oT  Uv  Biiba  refoud.  «i  CanBtitutian-HiO,  Nortk  Anerici.'' 
la  die  CCDtm  of  tlis  lillc  wu  ■  derice  of  ■  nuks,  cut  into  puU,  u  nproeal  the  bdIo- 
sisL  Mono— "Join  «  Die.'  jUler Uw  Utle.  raUowed  u  •ddma  lo  Dm  pohlH:  (imii (be 
ftctitiou  printer  «id  puUichBri  Andrem*  MitveL  TKii  pspBr  wu  witboal  dalCt  bat  wis 
priBlcd  in  September,  ITGS.  It  oonUinod  vTrnl  well  viiUcB  utd  ipintnt  eanf*  icMiiit 
im  obnoxiiMU  Munp  act,  whkh  were  «  bi^j  calmed,  thai  ibe  ediliM*  of  amptpm  m 
Hewiriork,  ern  Holt,  declined  to  paUiek  tbem. 

A  mm  editHA  wu  printed,  eeovtlj  fonvuded  to  Nevjoik,  and  then  eold  hj  haii4ca 
teliirliiiT (or  the  purpoee.  It  had  a  rapid  ule,  and  wu.  I  belierc,  Rpiinled  (hen,  and  at 
Boaton.  It  ciciledtome  eonunDtion  in  Newynit,  and  wae  taken  notiee  fif  bj  goiuu- 
■■nL  Aeouocil  wae  c^Ied,  and  boldcn  at  the  tort  in  that  citr,  but  aa  no  diacoTij  wea 
■•da  of  the  author  or  primer,  nolhuu  wai  done.  On*  of  ue  eonncil  ■**"— -**J  ef  a 
hawker  nuiBd  Samuel  Sweenej.  "wbeie  that  iocrndiaiT  paper  WBtptaledP  Oaiiiiij. 
■  he  had  beea  iDatructed,  aniweicd,  "  At  Peter  Haaacncferer^  uan-weAa,  pbaae  Jvai 
haior."  Peter  HaHenclerei  wa*  a  waalthr  GemaB.  wdl  bnowB  SB  O*  ownar  (/  «B«- 
BiTe  inin-woffcB  in  Newjeiaer.  Afteiwaid.  ether  puUicatioBB  of  a  liLa  kind  fiii»i  Mlj 
■ppeated  with  an  imprint. — "  Printed  at  Peter  HaiiBnelerer^  inin-WDik«.'*  Q^  oat 
anniier  of  the  CoBttiMitiaMl  Qaictle  waa  pabliabed )  ■  oondananoe  «f  it  «•■  Mtn  ■- 
waded.  It  waa  printed  bj  William  Goddaid,  at  Parker^  prinlinf  hooae  M  ~  " 
Ooddatd  barini  preTioDalj  obcaiaed  Paikar^  penaisaioB  oecaaimally  to  qm 
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COINAGE.    BILLS   OF    CREDIT.  &c. 

[The  following,  relative  to  the  first  coinage  in  this  country,  md 
the  emiesioii  of  bills  of  credit  in  New  England,  is  eitroctea  pna- 
cipolly  from  Gov.  Hulchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts.] 

About  1650,  "  the  trade  of  tb* 

pro  via  ce    incresBing,    eapecidly 

K  with  the  Wast  Indies  where  tb« 

M'^^'3'^Tr  I'^l  ''"''^■'"^'^  '^''  pimes  at  this  tiow 

'V^'f^^^/^f  were  numerous,  and  part  of  the 

S^^*— 1^^^   wealth  which  they  took  from  the 

. ^'-^^-'^     Spaniards  as  well  ae  what  was 

produced  by  the  trade  being  brought  to  New  England  ia  bulIion.it  wae 
thought  necessary  for  preventing  fraud  in  money  to  erect  a  mint  (or 
coining  shillings,  six-pences  and  three-pences,  with  no  other  in* 
prsMion  at  first  than  N  E  on  the  one  eide  and  XII.  VI.  or  III,  on 
the  other,  but  in  October  1651,  the  court  ordered  that  all  piecee 
of  money  should  have  a  double  ring  with  this  inscription,  Mabsa* 
CHnsiTTS,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre  on  one  side,  and  New  ENOLAin 
•nd  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  the  other  side. 

The  first  money  being  struck  in  1 652  the  same  date  was  coottnuej 
■qKin  all  that  was  atnick  for  30  years  after,  and  although  there  are  • 
great  variety  of  dies,  it  cannot  now  be  determined  in  what  yean  the 
pieces  were  coined.  No  other  colony  ever  presumed  to  coin  any 
metal  into  money.  It  must  be  considered  that  at  this  time  there  waa 
no  King  in  Israel.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  parliament  run 
by  Cmnwell,  and  having  been  thus  indulged,  there  was  a  tacit  allow- 
■nce  of  it  afterwards  even  by  King  Charles  the  2d.  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  although  it  was  made  one  of  the  charges  against  the  colony 
when  the  charter  waa  called  in  question,  yet  no  great  stress  was  laid 
tipon  it.  It  appeared  to  have  been  so  beneficial,  that  during  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andross's  administration  endeavors  were  used  to  obtain  leave 
for  continuing  it,  and  the  objections  against  it  seem  not  to  have  pnv 
seeded  from  its  being  an  encroachment  upon  thepierugative,  for  the 
motion  was  rererrod  to  the  maater  of  the  mint  and  the  report  against 
it  was  upon  meor  prudential  considerations.  It  is  certain  that  great 
eare  was  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  coin.  1  don't  find,  no^ 
withstanding,  that  it  obtained  a  currency  any  where,  otherwise  than  aa 
bullion,  eicept  in  the  New  England  colonies.  A  very  large  sum  waa 
coined.  The  mint  master  John  Hull  raised  a  large  fortune  from  ft. 
He  was  to  coin  the  money,  of  the  just  allay  of  the  then  new  sWrling 
English  money,  and  for  all  charges  which  should  attend  melting,  re- 
fining and  coininj!  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  fifteen  pence  out  of 
every  twenty  shillings.  The  court  were  afterwards  sensible  that 
this  waq  too  advantageous  a  contract,  and  Mr.  Hull  was  oflfered  a  sum 
of  SBoney  by  the  court  to  release  them  from  it  but  he  refused  to  do  H. 
He  left  a  large  personal  estato  and  one  of  the  boat  real  estates  in  the 
country.    Samuel  Sewall  who  married  his  only  daughter,  receired 
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with  her  as  w&s  commonly  reported,  thirty  diousaod  pounds  in  New 
England  shillings.  ''  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  but  dotifnl  to 
and  tender  of  his  mother,  which  Mr.  Wilson  his  minister  obserring 
pronounced  that  God  would  bless  him,  and  altho'  he  was  than  poor 
yet  he  should  raise  a  great  estate.**  (Magnalia.) 

First  emissson  of  Paper  currency, — Upon  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec  in  1690,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  inpar- 
ticular  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the  return  of  the  forces.  Tliey 
seem  to  have  presumed,  not  only  upon  success,  but  upon  the  enemy's 
treasure,  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  expedition.  The  soldiers  were 
upon  the  point  of  mutiny  for  want  of  their  wages.  It  was  utterly 
impracticable  to  raise,  in  a  few  da3r8,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would 
be  necessary.  An  act  was  passed  for  levying  the  sum,  but  the  men 
could  not  stay  until  it  should  be  brought  into  the  treasury.  The  ex* 
treme  difficulty,  to  which  the  government  was  thus  reduced,  was  th« 
occasion  of  the  first  bills  of  credit  ever  issued  in  the  colonies,  as  a 
substitute  in  the  place  of  money.  The  debt  was  paid  by  paper  notes 
from  two  shillings  to  ten  pounds  denomination,  which  notes  were  to 
be  received  for  payment  of  the  tax  which  was  to  be  levied,  and  all 
other  payments  in  the  treasiury.  This  was  a  new  experiment  They 
had  better  credit  than  King  James's  leather  money  in  Ireland,  about 
the  same  time.  But  the  notes  would  not  conunand  money,  nor  any 
commodities  at  money  price.  Sir  William  Phips,  it  is  said,  exchmnf^ 
ed  a  large  sum,  at  par,  in  order  to  give  them  credit.  The  soldiers  m 
general  were  great  sufferers,  and  could  get  no  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  As  the  time  of  payment  of  the  tax 
approached,  the  credit  of  the  notes  was  raised,  and  the  government 
allowing  five  per  cent,  to  those  who  paid  their  taxes  in  notes,  they 
became  better  than  money.  This  was  gain  to  the  possessor,  but  it 
did  not  restore  to  the  poor  soldier  what  he  had  lost  by  the  discount* 

*  The  government,  encouraged  by  the  restoration  of  credit  to  their  bilk,  ^erwaidt 
iasaed  others  for  charf^es  of  government.  They  obtained  good  credit  at  the  time  of 
their  being  issued.  The  charges  of  government  were  paid  in  this  manner  from  yetr  to 
year.  ^\  hilst  the  sum  was  small,  silver  continued  the  measure,  and  bills  contiiiiMd 
their  value.  When  the  charges  of  government  increased  after  the  second  expefi- 
tioD  to  Canada  in  1711,  the  bills  likewise  increased,  in  the  same  or  greater  pn^pQf> 
tion  the  silver  snd  gold  were  sent  out  of  the  country.  There  being  a  cry  of  scaiciu 
of  money  in  1714,  the  government  caused  50,000/.  to  be  issued,  and  in  171S, 
100,000/.  to  be  paid  in  at  a  certain  period,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  pass  as  money. 
Lands  were  mortgaged  for  security.  As  soon  as  the  silver  and  gold  were  gone  anil 
the  bills  were  the  sole  instrument  of  commerce,  pounds  shillings  and  pence  were 
altogether  ideal,  for  no  possible  reason  could  be  assigned  why  a  bill  of  twenty  shil> 
lings  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  any  one  quantity  of  silver  more  than  another : 
8oms  in  bills  were  drawing  into  the  treasury  from  time  to  time  by  taxes  or  payment 
of  the  loans,  but  then  other  sums  were  continually  issuing  out,  and  all  the  bills  were 
paid  and  received  without  any  distinction  either  in  public  or  private  payments,  eo 
that,  for  near  forty  years  together,  the  currency  was  much  in  toe  same  state  as  if  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  had  been  stamped  in  pieces  of  leather  or  paper  oC 
various  denominations  and  declared  to  be  the  money  of  the  government  withoot  any 
other  sanction  than  this,  that,  when  there  should  be  taxes  to  pay,  the  treasury  would 
receive  this  sort  of  money,  and  that  every  creditor  should  be  obliged  to  receive  it 
from  his  debtor. 
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Denreeiaii&n  of  the  Paper  Currency, — In  1733  there  was  a  general 
complaint  throughout  the  four  governments  of  New  £ngland  of  the 
unusual  scarcity  of  money.  There  was  as  large  a  sum  current  in  bills 
of  credit  as  ever,  but  the  bills  having  depreciated  they  answered  the 
purposes  of  money  so  much  less  in  proportion.  The  Massachusets 
and  New  Hampshire  were  clogged  with  royal  instructions.  It  was 
owing  to  them  that  those  governments  had  not  issued  bills  to  as  great 
an  amount  as  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  although  under  no  re- 
straint, yet,  consisting  of  more  husbandmen  and  fewer  traders  than 
the  rest,  did  not  so  much  feel  the  want  of  money.  The  Massachu- 
sets people  were  dissatisfied  that  Rhode  Island  should  send  their  bills 
among  tnem  and  take  away  their  substance  and  employ  it  in  trade^ 
and  many  people  wished  to  see  the  bills  of  each  government  current 
within  the  limits  of  such  government  only.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
content, Rhode  Island  passed  an  act  for  issuing  100,000/.  upon  loan* 
for,  I  think,  20  years  to  their  own  inhabitants,  who  would  immediately 
have  it  in  their  power  to  add  100,000/.  to  their  trading  stock  from  the 
horses,  sheep,  lumber,  fish,  Sec.  of  the  Massachusets  inhabitants. 
The  merchants  of  Boston  therefore  cofederated  and  mutually  promised 
and  engaged  not  to  receive  any  bills  of  this  new  emission,  but,  to  providd 
a  currency,  a  large  number  formed  themselves  into  a  company,  entered 
into  covenants,  chose  directors,  &c.  and  issued  110,000^  redeemable 
in  10  years,  in  silver  at  19^.  per  oz.  the  then  current  rate,  or  gold  in 
proportion,  a  tenth  part  annuadly.  About  the  same  time  the  MassSf* 
ehusets  treasury,  which  had  been  long  shut  was  opened,  and  the 
debts  of  two  or  three  years  were  all  paid  at  one  time  in  bills  of  credit  j 
to  this  was  added  the  ordinary  emissions  of  bills  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut,  and  some  of  the  Boston  merchants,  tempted  by  aa 
opportunity  of  selling  their  English  goods,  having  broke  through  their 
engagements  and  received  the  Rhode  Island  bills,  all  the  rest  sooa 
followed  the  example.  All  these  emissions  made  a  flood  of  money, 
silver  rose  from  1 9s,  to  27s,  the  oz.  and  exchange  with  all  other 
countries  consequently  rose  also,  and  every  creditor  was  defrauded  of 
about  one  third  of  his  just  dues.  As  soon  as  silver  rose  to  27s.  the 
notes  issued  by  the  merchants  payable  at  I9s,  were  hoarded  up  and 
no  longer  answered  the  purposes  of  money.  Although  the  currency 
was  lessened  by  taking  away  the  notes,  yet  what  remained  never  in- 
creased in  value,  silver  continuing  several  years  about  the  same  rate, 
until  it  took  another  large  jump.  Thus  very  great  injustice  was  caused 
by  this  wretched  paper  currency  and  no  relief  of  any  sort  obtained ;  for» 
by  this  sinking  in  value,  though  the  nominal  sum  was  higher  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  yet  the  currency  would  produce  no  more 
sterling  money  than  it  would  have  done  before  the  late  emissione 
were  made. 

In  1702.  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  was  equal  to  an  ounce  of 
silver.  In  1749,  the  period  when  bills  of  credit  were  abolished  in 
Massachusetts,  there  being  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  in 
paper  in  circulation,  fifty  shillings  was  judged  only  equal  to  an  ounce 
of  silver.    "  The  honorable  efforts  of  Massachusetts  in  the  conquest 
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of  Lewisborg,  had  induced  the  pariiament  of  Great  Britain,  to  graat 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  indemnify  that 
colony  for  her  expenses.  While  the  bill  for  this  grant  wms  depend- 
ing,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  that,  with  the 
specie  whicn  was  expected  from  England,  the  bills  of  credit  should 
be  purchased,  at  the  rate  of  filW  shillings  in  paper  for  an  ounce  of 
silver,  or  nearly  seren  and  a  half  for  one.  This  act  was  fortunately 
carried  into  effect,  though  much  against  popular  cbonor,  and  thus  was 
redeemed  the  largest  part  of  the  paper  currency.  The  remainder 
was  directed  to  be  paia  into  the  treasury  upon  taxes,  and  an  end  was 
put  to  a  multitude  of  frauds,  and  numberless  public  erib,  arising  from 
the  circulation  of  a  depreciated  currency.** 

Cwrrenew  m  New  York. — ^Judge  Smith,  in  his  history  of  NewToik, 
published  m  1757,  says,  "  The  money  used  in  this  province  is  silver, 

Sdd,  British  halfpence,  and  bills  of  credit  To  counterfeit  eith^  of 
em  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  none,  except  the  latter, 
and  Lyon  doUars,  are  a  legal  tender.  Twelve  halfoence,  till  latdr, 
passed  for  a  shilling;  which  being  much  beyond  their  vahie  m 
any  of  the  neighboring  colonies,  the  assembly,  in  1753,  resolved  lo 
proceed,  at  their  next  meeting,  after  the  first  of  May  ensoiiig,  lo 
the  consideration  of  a  method  for  ascertaining  their  vahie.  A  set 
of  gentlemen,  in  niunber  seventy-two,  took  the  advantage  of  the  die* 
credit  that  reserve  put  upon  copper  halfpence,  and  on  the  33d  Decem- 
ber, subscribed  a  paper,  engaging  not  to  receive  or  pass  them,  exoqA 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  coppers  to  a  shilling.  This  save  rise  to  a  mob 
lor  a  few  days,  among  the  lower  class  of  people ;  but  some  of  them 
being  imprisoned,  the  scheme  was  carried  into  execution,  and  estab- 
lish^ in  every  part  of  the  province,  without  the  aid  of  law.  Our 
paper  bills,  which  are  issued  to  serve  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  at  first  equal  to  an  ounce  of  silver,  then  valued  at  eight 
shillings.  Before  the  late  Spanish  war,  silver  and  gold  were  in  great 
demand,  to  make  remittances  for  European  goods,  and  then  the  bills 
sunk,  an  ounce  of  silver  being  worth  nine  shillings  and  three  pence. 
During  the  war,  the  credit  of  our  bills  was  well  supported,  partly  by 
the  number  of  prizes  taken  by  our  privateers,  and  the  high  price  of 
our  produce  abroad  ;  and  partly  by  the  logwood  trade  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  New  England  paper  money,  which  gave  oura  a  free  cir- 
culation through  the  eastern  colonies.  Since  the  war,  silver  has 
been  valued  at  about  nine  shillings  and  two  pence  an  ounce,  and  is 
doubtless  fixed  there,  till  our  imports  exceed  what  we  expon.  To 
assist  his  majesty  for  removing  the  late  encroachmenu  of  the  Fre&di, 
we  have  issued  80,000/.  to  be  sunk  in  short  periods,  by  a  tax  on  es- 
tates real  and  personal ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  our  paper  cuEreacy 
is  thought  to  be  about  160,000/.** 


coim.    nfciBmr  ■(»■■•. 


FinI  Ckirch  m  CaimaaaU.  Mr.  Monktr't  Houge. 

Tba  building  wen  on  tba  laft  ia  b«lie*«!  to  be  ■  comd  niicMmiMtiaa  of  ih*  fint 
hooM  «*«r  mcud  is  Uooiwcikiit  fot  ChiiMMi  wanhip.     It  wu  bsilt  it  Hutlotd 
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m  1636,  Th«  bonM  on  the  ri^i  i«  ihc  dwclliuK  of  the  Rct.  Ttramm*  Hooka,  Iha 
fini  miarUer  of  Hinford,  Conu.  IVre  u  ■  projection  in  froni,  tilted  Ibe  porch, 
iIm  nppcr  put  of  which  wu  uaei  on  bit  itudj. 


ue  in  Mnntald 


Hmmc  in  MidJitU. 
The  boote  in  MnlRald  m  one  of  [he  oMcti  booKs  now  etandinf  in  New  Enibad. 
TUe  houee  wu  eundinf!  when  Philip  with  hii  Indian*  buinl  lb*  gieUet  put  it  tki 
town  in  16TS.  It  ii  prahably  tbs  only  houM  of  the  kind  now  etaaiiing  ID  thre  coas- 
ti7  1  it  ie  34  Teet  in  Irnglfa,  14^  in  breedtb,  10  feet  bom  tba  graand  to  tb*  eane  of 
tlie  roof,  utd  (bout  11  flora  the  eivee  lo  ibe  lop  of  the  loor.  Then  ■»  tbrac  dine- 
iotu  OB  the  ground  floor,  comieting  ol  one  principal  toora,  in  entij,  ml  a  paoti^  ; 
on  the  eecond  flooi  are  two  chainhen,  above  which  i*  a  naiiow  ganet.  It  ia  en  ^ 
Ureating  nlic  of  antiquity,  ibowing  the  manner  in  which  moet  of  tbe  botnea  of  tba 
fint  aeltlen  were  built.  The  church  at  Hingham,  Maia.,  repnaeDted  abon,  ii  tb* 
oldeat  houM  of  wonhip now  atanding  in  New  England,  it  being  BMOlad  io  ICSO; 
length  66,  breadth  i&  feel. 


JohiumHaB. 
IIm  abaTei**repr<*ent>tionorJohn*ODlIaII,TmratandiDgin  JohnetawB,M.  T.  ; 
it  waa  ctecled  bj  Sit  William  Jolmaoti,  pmioui  to  the  Amaricu  Rotolnim. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OF   DISTINGUISHED   PERSONS   IN 

NEW  ENGLAND,  NEW  YORK,  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 


AdamSf  Hannah^  a  distinguished  female  writer,  was  bom  at  Med- 
field,  Massachusetts.  Her  first  work  that  brought  her  into  notice  was 
ber  **  View  of  Religion,"  printed  in  1784.  She  also  wrote  the  '*  His* 
tory  of  New  England/*  a  History  of  the  Jews,  and  a  number  of  other 
vahiabie  works.  She  died  at  Brookline,  near  Boston,  December  15tht 
1:831,  aged  seventy-six. 

Adams,  John,  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  a  descendant  of  one  of  tbo 
first  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  1735,  at  Quincy,  then  a 
part  of  the  town  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  college,  and  took  his  first  degree  in  1755.  While  pursuing 
the  study  of  law,  he  had  charge  of  the  grammar  school  at  WorceslaTf- 
and  durinff  his  residence  there,  attracted  the  notilb  and  favor  of  Mr« 
Gridley,  the  attorney  general  of  the  province.  He  began  the  practioe* 
of  law  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1763  married  Miss  Smith,  the 
daughter  of  a  country  clergyman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  wedlock 
more  than  half  a  century.  In  1765  Mr.  Adams  published  a  "  Disser* 
tation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,"  in  which  he  explained  tho 
puritan  principles  of  religion  and  government,  and  brought  ^em  to  be«r 
upon  the  disputes  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  ;  the  next  year 
he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1768  his  professional  standing  was  so  hi^ 
that  Governor  Bernard  offered  him  the  post  of  advocate  general  of 
the  court  of  admiralty.  Mr.  Adams,  however,  declined  this  lucrative 
office  under  the  crown,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  people.  In  1773  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  die 
Provincial  Council,  but  was  rejected  by  Governor  Hutchinsont  and 
afterwards  by  Gen.  Gage. 

In  1775,  John  AcUmi,  u  a  delegate  in  Congreat,  Dominated  George  Washingtoo 
to  the  office  of  commander  in  cbiefof  the  American  army.  He  waa  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  VfTt  he  was  appointed 
commiaaioner  to  France,  in  the  room  of  Silas  Deane.  Retunung  home  in  1779,  h« 
waa  again  sent  oat  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. In  1785  be  waa  appointed  aa  the  first  American  minister  to  the  court  of 
Great  Briuin.  After  his  return,  he  assisted  in  forming  the  conatitotion  of  hia  native 
state.  During  the  Presidency  of  Waahington,  he  waa  Vice  President,  and  when  the 
former  retired  from  office,  Mr.  Adams,  afler  a  hard  contest  with  his  competitor,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  became  President.  Though  bitterly  assailed  by  many  politiciana,  yel 
daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  worid  acknowledged  him  as  an  honest  man  uA 
patriot.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  on  the  same  day  with  his  compatriot,  Jefe* 
ion,  at  the  first  American  jubilee,  John  Adams  died ;  the  last  worda  which  he  waa 
heard  to  utter,  were,  *'  Inatpendcnce  fortterj'* 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  QuinqTt 
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Matt.,  in  July,  1767.  He  has  long  been  engaged  in  pnblic  life,  and 
has  been  sent  an  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  sereral  Euro- 
pean  courts.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed  the 
treaty  at  Ghent  in  1815 ;  he  was  secretary  of  state  under  Presideitt 
Monroe,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  with  reputation  and 
iktiiguished  ability  for  eight  years.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  and  continued 
im  this  office  four  years.  Since  this  period,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
congress  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

AdoMiSf  Samuel^  governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  signer  of  the  Decl»» 
filion  of  Independence,  and  a  most  distinguished  patriot  of  the  re?o- 
hitiMi,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Sept  27,  1722.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1740.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of  thtt 
general  congress,  and  in  this  station  he  remained  a  number  of  years, 
where  he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  his  country.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1794.  He  is  distinguished 
as  an  incorruptible  patriot,  of  stem  integrity,  and  of  dignified  mannem* 
He  died  Oct.  2d,  1803,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

JUeaumdeft  WiOiam^   **  commonly  called   Lcrd  StMmg^  a  nujor 

enal  intlM  American  army,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  New  Yorik* 
spent  a  consideiable  part  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  coo* 
iidered  by  many  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  title  and  estate  of  an  eaii* 
d«m  in  Scotland,  of  which  country  his  father  was  a  native ;  and  al- 
dMmgh,  when  he  went  to  North  Britain  in  pursuit  of  this  inheritance, 
lie  fiuled  of  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  by  government ; 
yet  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  he  received  by  courtesy  the 
title  of  lord  Stirling.  He  discovered  an  early  fondness  for  the  stndy 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  attained  great  eminence  in  these 
sciences.  In  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  after  having  secured  to  a  large  pan  of  the  detachment  an  op* 
portunity  to  escape  by  a  bold  attack  with  four  hundred  men  upon  e 
corps  under  lord  Comwallis. 

Me  died  at  Albany,  Jan.  15, 1783,  aged  57  years.  He  was  a  fararei 
discerning,  and  intrepid  officer.** — AUen's  Biog,  Did, 

a^^TUd    <^/ce/^r7 ,J^/>'U/r   brigadier  general  in 

^/jf jf^       ^0     Revolutionary 

war,  was  bora    at 
Litchfield,  Ct  Jan 
10th,  1737.     Hav* 
^XkmAXtinitfmtMUt^gMihKrt,  ing    emigrated    le 

Vermont  near  the  period  of  the  disturbances  in  this  territory  about  the 
rear  1770,  he  took  a  most  active  part  in  favor  of  the  green  mountain 
Dq3rs,  as  the  settlers  were  then  called,  in  opposition  to  the  govern* 
nent  of  New  York. 

He  captured  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  was  taken  prisoner 
in  an  attempt  on  Montred  and  sent  in  irons  to  England,  and  after 
keving  eiperienced  much  oroelty  was  exchanged.    He  died  in  Ycr* 


^4^x  t^^^ 


^ 
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montin  1789.  In  his  religious  opinions  he  maintained  maayabsnrl 
notions,  and  in  his  writings  ridiculed  the  scriptures. 

AmeSf  Fishery  LL.  D.  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  an  eloqnent 
orator,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Mass.  in  which  town  his  father  was  a 
respectable  physician.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1 774| 
and  ader  a  few  years,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  m  Bostoa. 
Rising  into  life  about  the  period  of  the  American  revdotion  and  taking 
a  most  affectionate  interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  country,  he  felt  him* 
•elf  strongly  attached  to  politics. 

When  the  general  government  of  the  United  States  commenced  its 
operations  in  1789,  he  appeared  in  the  national  legislature  as  thefirsi 
representative  of  his  district,  and  for  eight  successive  years  he  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  national  councils.     He  died  July  4,  1 808. 

Ashmun,  Jekudi^  the  first  colonial  agent  at  Liberia,  Africa,  was 
bom  at  Champlain,  N.  Y.  April  2l8t,  1794.  He  landed  in  Africa  Aog . 
8,  1822.  This  philanthropist  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  station 
appointed  him.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  found  it  in  a  feebla 
and  defenceless  state,  and  only  twenty-eight  effective  men  could  bo 
mastered  when  the  colony  was  attacked  by  more  than  eight  hundred 
anned  savages.  By  his  uncommon  energy  and  prowess,  he  saved  the 
ealony  from  destruction,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  waD 
aiganized  community  of  freemen.  ^  Like  the  patriarchs  of  old  he  waa 
their  captain,  their  lawgiver,  judge,  priest  and  governor."  By  hia 
hardships  and  exposure  to  the  climate  his  health  failed  him,  and  ha 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  his  arrival,  died,  at  the 

Se  of  34,  in  New-Haven,  August  26th,  1828,  deeply  lamented  by  hia 
ristian  brethren. 

BaehiSf  Isaae,  a  distinguished  Baptist  minister  of  Massachusettai 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  Con.  Jan.  20ui,  1724.  In  1748,  he  was  or» 
dained  minister  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Titicut  precinct  in  Mid- 
dleborough,  Mass.  In  1749  a  number  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Baekoi^ 
church  altered  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  baptism,  and  obtained  aa 
exemption  from  the  congregational  tax ;  and  he  at  length  united  with 
them  m  opinion.  He  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  Aug.  1751.  For 
aome  years  afterwards  he  held  communion  with  those  who  were  b^ 
lized  in  infancy,  but  perceiving  that  this  implied  an  acknowledgment, 
that  baptism  by  sprinkling  was  valid,  which  he  could  not  admit,  ha 
withdrew  from  this  intercourse  with  christians  of  other  denominations. 
A  baptist  church  was  formed  January  16,  1756,  and  he  was  installed 
its  pastor  June  23  of  the  same  year  by  ministers  from  Boston  and  Ra» 
hoboth.  In  this  relation  he  continued  through  the  remainder  of  hia 
life.  He  died  November  20,  1806,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  ministij 
and  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

BasSf  Edwardf  D.  D.,  first  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  bora  at  Dor* 
cheater,  Nov.  23, 1726,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1744. 
For  several  years  afterwards  he  was  the  teacher  of  a  school.  From 
1747  to  1751  he  resided  at  Cambridge,  pursuing  his  theol(M;ical 
atudies,  and  occasionally  preaching.  In  1752,  at  the  request  of  tha 
episcopal  socieQr  in  Newbuiyport  he  went  to  Rnglmmj  fbr  orders,  and 
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tnd  thus  the  natural  credulity  of  the  human  mind  and  the  desire  of  sodden  wealth  wet* 
suitably  punished. 

The  earl  of  Bellamont  remained  in  the  provinee  of  New  York  about  a  year.  He  anri- 
▼ed  at  Boston  May  :^6, 1699,  and  in  Miissachuselts  he  was  receired  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, as  it  was  a  new  thin^  to  see  a  nobleman  at  the  head  of  the  Koremment  He  in  re- 
turn  took  every  method  to  ineratiate  himself  with  the  neople.  He  was  condescending, 
affable,  and  courteous  upon  all  occasiuns.  Though  a  ciiurchman  he  attended  the  weekfy 
lecture  in  Boston  with  the  general  court,  who  always  adjourned  for  the  purpose.  For  tns 
preachen  he  professed  the  greatest  refund.  By  his  wise  conduct  he  obtained  a  laiyer 
sum  as  a  salary  and  as  a  gmiuity,  than  any  of  his  uredecessors  or  successors.  Thanqjlb 
he  remained  but  fourteen  montlis,  the  grants  made  aim  were  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  five  pounds  sterling.  His  time  was  much  taken  up  in  securing  the  ptnUM 
and  their  etfects,  to  accomplish  which  was  a  principal  reason  of  his  appointment.  During 
his  administration  captain  Kidd  was  seised,  and  sent  to  Enf^and  for  trial.  Soon  after 
the  session  of  the  general  court  in  May,  1700,  he  returned  to  riew  York,  where  he  died 
March  5, 1701. 

BeUamyt  Joteph,  D.  D.  was  liom  in  Clieshire,  Con.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Collie  m 
1735,  being  then  sixteen  years  old.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  became  a 
preacher.  He  was  ordained  in  Bethlehem  in  1740.  He  died  in  1790,  in  the  72d  year  of 
his  age,  and  50th  of  liis  ministir.  "  He  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  was  well  versed 
in  theolo^'y.  His  style  was  plain  and  liis  manner  impressive.  He  held  a  high  rank 
among  bis  coteinporaries  as  a  preacher.  During  the  great  religious  revival  with  whiioh 
the  churches  were  visited  in  1742,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  itinerant  labor,  and  mm 
the  instrument  of  much  cood  in  many  congregations.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  the- 
ological instructor,  both  by  a  happy  method  of  teaching,  and  by  the  great  number  of  youag 
men  who  studied  for  the  ministry  under  his  care.  The  most  important  of  his  publica- 
tions is  his  *  True  Religion  Dehneatcd.*  His  works  have  been  republished  in  three  oc- 
tavo volumes.** 

BelUnghamf  Richard^  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  native  of  England,  where  h* 
was  bred  a  lawyer,  lie  came  to  this  country  in  1(^34,  and  in  the  followins  year  was  cho- 
sen deputy  Kovcmor.  in  l(i4l  he  was  elected  governor  in  opposition  to  M^.  Winthrop  by 
•  majority  of  six  votes ;  but  the  election  did  not  seem  to  be  ai^eeable  to  the  Mneral  oowt. 
He  was  rechosen  to  this  ofHce  in  1G54,  and  after  the  death  of  governor  Endicott  was 
again  elected  in  May,  1GC5.  He  continued  chief  magistrate  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.    He  died  Dec.  7,  1072,  sged  eighty  years. 

Governor  Bellingham  lived  to  lie  the  only  surviving  patentee  named  in  the  charter.  Ha 
was  severe  against  those  who  were  called  sectaries ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  incorruptibia 
integrity,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  he  never  took  a 
bribe,  in  the  ecclcHiastical  controversy,  wliich  was  occasioned  in  Boston  by  the  saltla 
ment  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Davenport,  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  first  church.  Thoudi  a 
lawyer,  his  will  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  general  court  were  obliged  to 
make  a  disposition  of  his  property  themselves. 

Berkeley^  Georgtt  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  and  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  Yala 
College,  was  born  March  12,  IGbi  at  Kilcrin  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  After  publishing  a  number  of  his  works,  which  gained 
him  a  high  reputation,  he  travelled  four  or  five  years  upon  the  continent.  He  returned  in 
1721 ,  and  a  fortune  was  soon  bequeathed  him  by  a  lady  of  Dublin,  the  *'  Vanessa"  d 
Swift.  In  1724  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  worth  eleven  hundred  "^oaadB 
per  annum. 

Having  for  some  time  conceived  the  benevolent  project  of  conrertinc  the  savana  of 
America  to  Christianity  by  means  of  a  college  to  be  erected  in  one  of  tne  isles  of  Bar- 
muda,  he  published  a  pro|iosal  for  this  purpose  at  London  in  1725,  and  offered  to  resign 
his  own  opulent  preferment,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  America,  on  the  subsistence  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  obtained  a  pant 
of  10,000L  from  tlie  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  immediately  set  sail  for  the  field  of 
his  labors.  He  arrived  at  Newport,  Khode  Island,  in  February.  1720,  with  a  view  of  aet- 
tling  a  correspoudcuce  there  for  supplying  his  college  with  such  provisions,  as  mi^t  ba 
wanted  from  the  northern  colouies.  Here  he  purchased  a  country  seat  and  farm  in  tha 
neighborhood  of  Nevvport,  and  resided  about  two  years  and  a  half.  His  residence  in  diia 
country  had  some  influence  on  the  progress  of  literature,  particularly  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  The  presence  and  conversation  of  a  man  so  illustrious  for  talents  learn- 
ing, virtue,  and  social  attractions  could  not  fail  of  giving  a  spring  to  the  literary  diligaaoa 
and  ambition  of  many,  who  enjoyed  his  aoquaintanee. 

Finding  at  length,  that  the  promised  aid  of  the  ministry  towards  his  new  oollece  would 
fail  him,  dean  Berkeley  returned  to  England.  At  his  derarture  he  distributed  the  hooka, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  among  the  clergy  of  Rhode  Island.  Ha  embarked  at 
Boston,  in  September,  1731.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  Minute  Philosopbar, 
a  work  of  great  ingenuity  and  merit,  which  he  wiota  while  at  Nawport.    It  was  nat  long 
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before  be  MBt  M  •  gift  to  Yale  coHege,  a  deed  of  the  lann  wbidi  be  beUi  in  Rbode  Uiad ; 
the  lents  of  which  he  directed  to  be  aporopriated  to  the  mainteaance  of  the  three  bestcfa»- 
ncal  icholan,  who  ahould  reside  at  college  at  least  nine  months  in  a  year  in  each  of  the 
^ree  yeani  between  their  first  and  second  decrees.  All  surphisages  of  oKmejt  arisiag  6m 
accidental  racancies,  were  to  be  distributed  in  Greek  and  Latin  books  to  sacb  UBiier- 
aadnates,  as  should  make  the  best  composition  in  the  Latin  tcm^ue  upon  such  a  moial 
Sieme  as  should  be  given  them.  He  also  made  a  present  to  the  libmr7  of  Yale  OoUcgs 
cf  near  one  thousand  volumes.  When  it  is  considered,  that  he  was  warmly  sttarlMid 
to  the  Episcopal  church,  and  that  he  came  to  America  for  the  express  purpose  of  feond* 


plary  faithfulness  the  episcopal  duties  tod  prosecuted  Kis  studies  with  nnalting  dili- 
genoe.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1753,  he  was  suddenly  seised  by  a  diaofder,  called  the 
palsy  of  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired,  bein^  near  sixty  nine  yean  of  age. 

Bernard,  FrandM,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  m  1758  and  1759,  and  afterwarda  of  Mas- 
Mchusetts,  entered  on  his  administration  in  the  latter  province  in  17G0L  His  aMasaies 
were  at  first  popular,  but  he  soon  rendered  himself  extremely  odious,  by  bis  seal  to  sos- 
tain  the  British  ministry  in  their  encroachments  cm  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  sp- 
pointed  Mr.  Hutchinson  instead  of  Mr.  Otis  to  the  office  of  chief  justice  in  ofmoeitiaa  is 
tile  wishes  of  the  people ;  favoured  the  introduction  of  troops  into  Boston  for  the  paipose 
cf  constraining  obedience  to  the  aibitrary  acts  of  parliament ;  snd  entteavoored  to  obtaia 
•n  alteration  of  the  charter  so  as  to  transfer  the  ri^t  of  electing  the  council  from  the  peo- 
ple to  the  crown.  Arbitrary  in  his  principles,  severe  in  bis  manners,  and  sealoos  to  ad- 
vmnoe  the  interests  of  the  king,  he  was  peculiariy  unfit  for  the  station  he  occupied,  sad 
seems  by  his  severity  and  rashness  to  have  accelerated  the  rupture  between  the  eokwos 
and  the  parent  country.  He  was,  however,  rewarded  for  his  devotedneaa  to  the  king  fay 
being  knig^ited,  and  in  1769,  returned  to  Encland,  where  he  died  in  1779. 

Bogardtu^  EverardtUf  the  first  minister  of  the  reformed  Dutch  dinrch  in  New  Yetk, 
came  earlj  to  this  country,  though  the  exact  time  of  his  arrival  is  not  known.  The  vee- 
oids  oi  this  church  begin  with  the  year  1639.  He  was  ordained  and  sent  fonh,  it  is  be- 
fieved,  by  the  classis  of  Amsterdam,  which  had  for  a  number  of  yearn  the  wiapenai 
of  the  Dutch  church  in  New  Netherlands,  or  the  province  of  New  York.  The 
ia,  that  Mr.  Bogardus  became  blind  and  returned  to  HoUand  some  time  before  the 
der  of  the  colony  to  the  British  in  1664.    He  was  succeeded  by  John  and  Samuel  Mifi- 


Boudinott  EUaSf  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey, 
bom  at  PhUadelphia,  May  2d,  1740.  He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  French  protestants,  who  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
fled  from  persecution  in  that  country  to  America.  He  engaged  in 
the  study  of  law  imder  the  Hon.  Richard  Stockton,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  a  member  of  the  first  American  Congress.  In  a  short  time 
afler  his  admission  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession.  In  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Con* 
gress;  and  in  1782  was  elected  President  of  that  body.  Afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  Director  of  the  National  Mint, 
which  office  he  held  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  He  was  at  an  eariy 
period  a  sincere  and  devoted  friend  of  religion,  the  patron  of  various 
benevolent  societies,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  "  American 
Bible  Society."     He  died  at  Burlington,  Oct  1821. 

Bowdoin,  James,  LL.  D.,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  at 
Boston,  in  1727,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1745.  He 
possessed  superior  talents,  and  was  distinguished  at  the  university  for 
his  attainments.  He  inherited  large  possessions  from  his  father,  and 
at  an  early  period  attracted  the  public  regard,  and  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  several  honourable  stations.  In  1775  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  in  that  office  a 
large  portion  of  the  time,  till  the  adoption  of  the  state  constitution,  in 
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1780.  He  presided  in  the  convention  which  formed  that  instrument, 
and  contributed  several  of  its  most  important  articles.  He  was  dia- 
linguished  as  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  politician,  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  Harvard  college,  had  a  principal  agency  in  forming  the  Amer- 
ican academy  of  arts  and  sciences  at  Boston,  in  1780,  was  appointed 
its  first  president,  and  left  it  valuable  bequests.  His  literary  charac- 
ter was  known  in  Europe,  and  acknowledged  by  a  diploma  of  LL.  D. 
from  several  universities,  and  an  election  as  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  London  and  Dublin.  His  publications  on  philosophical 
subjects  were  numerous  and  highly  respectable.  He  was  a  man  of 
piety,  well  versed  in  theology,  and  highly  amiable  and  exemplary  in 
his  life.     He  died  in  1790. — Lard^s  Lempriere. 

Bawdich,  Nathaniel,  LL.  D.  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mathemati- 
cians of  the  age,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.  March  26th,  1773.  His 
ancestors,  for  three  generations,  had  been  ship  masters,  and  his  father, 
on  retiring  from  that  business,  *'  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  by 
which  he  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  for  a  family  of 
seven  children.*'  Dr.  Bowdich  was  obliged  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  school,  that  he  might  go  into  his 
fathers  shop  and  help  support  the  family.  He  was  afterwards  i^ 
prenticed  to  a  ship  chandler.  While  in  this  station,  he  manifested 
that  genius  for  mathematical  pursuits  for  which  he  adterwards  was  so 
distinguished.     He  died  in  Boston  in  1838. 

BaykUm,  Zabdiel,  F.  R.  S.  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  Mass. 
was  bom  at  Brookline  in  that  state  in  1680.  He  became  particularly 
distinguished  in  1720,  by  first  introducing  the  inoculation  of  the  Small- 
pox into  the  British  dominions.  He  made  an  experiment  first  in  his 
own  family,  and  meeting  with  success,  soon  extended  it  to  several 
hundreds,  and  completely  demonstrated  the  safety  and  usefulness  of 
the  practice.  The  innovation  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-physicians 
and  citizens  as  rash  and  murderous,  and  drew  on  him  their  violent 
hatred  and  persecution.  After  a  long  life  distinguished  by  profes- 
sional skill,  usefulness  and  humanity,  he  died  at  his  seat  in  Brookline, 
March  1st,  1766,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

Brodfardt  WUliam^  second  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  wms  bom  in  Ansterfield,  a  tU* 
lage  in  the  north  of  England,  in  1588.  He  was  educated  in  the  practice  of  agricoltun. 
In  1607,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  one  of  the  company  of  dissenters,  who  made  an 
attempt  to  go  over  to  Holland  where  a  commercial  spirit  had  established  a  free  toleration 
of  relifpous  opinions ;  but  the  master  of  the  vessel  betrayed  them,  and  they  were  throwa 
into  pnson  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnslure.  He  however  effected  his  escape  from  EnglaacL 
and  joined  his  brethren  at  Amsterdam.  Afler  a  residence  of  about  ten  years  in  Holland 
he  removed  to  America.  He  was  one  of  the  forenaost  in  the  several  hazardous  attenqili 
to  find  a  proper  place  for  the  seat  of  the  Colony.  On  the  death  of  governor  Carver  at 
Plymouth,  in  April  1621,  Mr.  Bradford  was  elected  governor  in  his  place. 

A  Governor  Bradford  wrote  a  his- 

tory of  Plymouth  people  and  colony, 
beginning  with  the  fint  formation  of 
the  church  in  1602  and  ending  with 
1646.  It  was  ccmtained  in  aiblio 
volume  of  270  pages.  Morton's  m«- 
raorial  is  an  abridgment  of  it. 
Foe  nsiile  pf  Go9.  Bradforft  writing.  Prince  and  Hutchinson  had  the  nao 

of  it,  and  the  manuscript  was  deposited  with  Mr.  Prince's  valuable  collection  of  papen 
in  the  Ubniy  of  the  old  south  chuieh  in  Boston.    In  the  year  1775  it  shared  the  tats  of 


rmouth,  in  April  1621,  Mr.  Bradford  was  elected  i 
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^  odnr  noMxaeripta  in  tlua  place.  It  was  dcjUnjcd  or  onied  amr  ^  dK 
of  Uie  Britisk  amy,  wiio  ooavcrted  the  oM  south  cbudi  ioCo  m  ridii^g  ockooL  H« 
IhkI  also  alitfge  book  of  eopies  of  lenera,  lebtirv  to  t£K  a&vs  of  Ike  eoknry,  wfucii  is 
losL  A  fnpBent  of  it  koweTer,  Ibuad  ina  grocer^  Aap  ai  Haiifar,  kaa  becm  TiiiMidhfiil 
by  tiio  M^^sachosetts  historical  sociecj,  to  which  is  sobjoiaed  a4taaijnirsaad  toioricri 
aecuwit  of  New  F.ngiind  in  vrne.  If  this  ptodoetioa  is  aoaaevhat ihfciiia  ia  the  beaa 
tka  of  poetiy,  it  has  the  ■nraaubstaiitial  graces  of  piety  and  tralk    H«  disd  M^  9l,  1C57. 

Brmmerd^  Dacid,  the  piotis  and  devoted  chiistiaii  miasionaij  to  the 
Indians,  was  bom  at  Haddara  Con.  April  20th  171  a  He  lost  bodi 
his  parents  while  but  a  youth ;  his  muid  was  eaihr  impfessed  br  the 
tniths  of  religion,  and  engaged  with  tmcoamion  aidor  in  the  duties  of 
religion. 


the  Indiaiis,  nys  a 
Enj^lish  diriae.  *  rTHhita  a 
pattmi  of  the 


af  Dmii  Brmmtrfamriimg.  the    JMlllMtni    oC    nda 

bartmoui  tidies ;  the  most  inriDcible  paticnoe  and  self  deniil,  the  wnfimiidi  H  hs- 
■ulity,  exquisite  prodeiice,  jndefitigable  iiwlusuy.  and  sodi  a  derotcaDcas  to  God,ar 
nther  sodi  an  abaorptioa  of  the  whole  sool  in  ical  fior  the  dirme  glofy»  and  die  nl> 

TBtioo  of  aen,  aa  is  scairety  paralleled  since  the  age  of  the  Aposuea Hia* 

atiuitiMuI  aaetancholy,  thoagn  it  nuxit  be  legaided  aa  a  piiyaKal  ■wpeifw.ir 
paita  an  additional  htfcreat  •»*1  patHfff  to  the  nanative,  aince  are  Moea  aaady 
thiaa  with  the  enutian  of  aonow  than  of  joy.     There 


it  Moat  be  a^nowlod^ed,  and  consequently  a  freqoent  rnedtian  of  the  aaas  idea% 

Bl  a  ia  the  flMMiMf  af  jn^ 


which  win  diigaat  a  nstidious  or  sopeificial  reader,  bm 


The  aaceaCor  of  tbe  Biainenia,  came  to  this  coonCiy  when  a  lad,  andhvai  in  iht 
Wylhs  funily  of  Haitioid.  He  aiterwards  lemored  to  Haddam.  aaid  was  ana  of  tha 
first  aettlcrs  of  the  toam.  DaTvl,  the  nussionajT,  was  the  third  aaa  of  Hczckiah 
Braioeffd,  a  man  of  piety  and  re^pecubOity,  who  ibr  many  yean  repRaentad  has  na- 
tire  town  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Rer.  David  BrMaefd  cnaiBirnred  his  1^ 
bora  amon^  the  Indians  in  1743,  ai  a  place  caiied  Kaonaameek.  suuthiaal  Bna  Al- 
bany, near  Kmderhook :  from  this  pUce  he  went  to  the  Focis  of  the  Delaware^  near 
the  line  betwren  New  York  and  PennsylTania.  His  greatest  tucccsa  was  ainai^  the 
Indians  at  Croswcekscnk.  near  Freehold  m  New  Jersey.  Overcome  by 
ioomeyings,  and  arduocs  labors,  in  the  wock  of  tbc  ministrr,  he  tiaTcIled 
£ngUnd  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  died  at  the  hone  of  the  Rer. 
Edwards,  at  Northamptoo.  Mass.  Oct.  10.  1747.  in  the  thrnxsii  year  of  his  age^ 

BramL,  CoUmA^  a  famous  Indian  chief,  was  educated  uadcr  the  care 
of  the  reTerend  Dr.  \Vheelock«  first  president  of  Dartmooth  college. 
In  the  war  of  the  American  revolotiou  he  attached  himself  to  the 
British  cause.  In  1778  he,  with  colonel  John  Butler,  headed  a  paitf 
of  one  thottsand  one  himdred  men,  nine  himtlred  of  whom  were  In- 
dians, and  broke  up  the  settlements  on  the  Snsqtiehannah.  W3ro- 
Biing,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  that  river,  was  destrored  with  cir^ 
dUDStances  of  treacherr  and  cniehr.  Near  two  hundred  of  the 
whites  were  killed  in  one  engagemenL  In  Juhr  1779  he  attacked 
die  Minisiak  settlement  in  New  York,  and  did  much  mischiet  After 
die  war  he  resided  in  upper  Canada.  He  was  a  chief  of  the  Mo- 
hawk tribe.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  once  under  the  necessity  of 
killing  one  of  his  sons  in  order  to  preserre  his  own  life.  He  died 
a  opptf  Canada  in  the  year  1807. 

Ho  HWibtod  iaio  the  Mohawk  bngnnge  the  90^  of  Sc  Mark 
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Imd  the  liturgy  of  the  English  church.    This  translation  was  pub- 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

Brooks^  Eleazeff  a  brigmdier  general  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  ConcoTd, 
Maaaaehusetts,  in  1786.  Without  the  advantages  of  education  he  acquired  a  vain* 
•Me  fund  of  knowledge.  It  was  his  practice  in  early  life  to  read  the  most  approved 
books,  and  then  to  converse  with  the  tnost  intelligent  men  respecting  them.  In  1774 
he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  general  court,  and  continued  twenty  seven 
yeara  in  public  life,  being  successively  a  representative,  a  member  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  council.  He  took  a  decided  part  in  the  American  revolution.  At  the 
head  of  a  regiment  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains  in  1776,  and  in 
the  second  action  near  Stillwater,  October  7th  1777,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
cool,  determined  bravery.  From  tlie  year  1801  he  8cclude<l  himself  in  the  tranquil 
scenes  of  domestic  life.  He  died  at  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  November  9,  1806, 
aged  etffhty  years. 

Brodst  John,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Mcdforvl ;  the  following^ 
descripcive  of  his  character,  is  on  his  monnment  at  that  place.  **  Sacred  to  the  me- 
mory of  John  Brooks,  who  was  bom  at  Medford  in  the  month  of  May  1752,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Town  School.  He  took  up  arms  for  his  country  on  the  1 9th  of  Aprfl 
1775.  He  commanded  the  regiment  which  first  entered  the  enemy*s  lines  at  Sare> 
toga,  and  served  with  honor,  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  marshal  of 
the  District  of  Massachusetts,  by  President  Washington,  and  alter  fitting  several 
iAiportant  civil  and  military  offices,  he  wae  in  the  year  1816,  chosen  governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  for  seven  aueceasive 
years.     He  died  March  Ist,  1825.'' 

BulUey,  Peter,  first  minister  of  Concord,  Mass.  was  bom  in  Wood* 
liiU,  England,  Jan.  1583.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John*8,  Cambridge, 
and  was  fellow  of  the  college.  He  had  a  large  estate  left  him  by  his  far 
ther,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  ministry  at  Woodhill.  Having  been  si* 
lenced  for  non  conformity,  he  came  to  New  England  in  1635,  and  after 
residing  a  number  of  years  at  Cambridge,  he  began  the  settlement  of 
Concord  with  a  number  of  planters,  forming  the  twelfth  church  whick 
was  established  in  the  colony.  He  died  at  that  place  in  1659,  leav* 
ing  a  numerous  posterity.  Mr.  Bulkley  was  remarkable  for  his  be- 
neVolerice,  piety,  hnd  learning.  He  published  a  work  which  was 
much  esteemed,  entitled  *  The  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant 
of  Grace  opened ;'  he  also  wrote  Latin  poetry,  some  specimens  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Mather's  Magnalia. 

BurgoynCf  John,  a  British  Lieutenant  General  in  America,  was  the 
natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley.  In  1762  he  had  the  command  of  a 
body  of  troops  sent  to  Portugal  for  the  defence  of  that  kingdoiti 
against  the  Spaniards.  After  his  return  to  England  he  became  privy 
counsellor,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  parliament.  In  1777  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  northern  army  which  invaded 
the  United  Stotes  from  Canada,  and  was  surrendered  to  General 
Gates.  He  was  the  author  of  four  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the 
Maid  of  the  Oak,  a  comic  opera — Benton,  an  entertainment — and 
the  Heiress,  a  comedy,  written  in  sprightly  and  elegant  dialogue,  were 
received  with  great  applause  on  the  public  theatres.  He  wrote  also 
several  other  pieces.  He  died  of  the  gout  in  1792,  and  was  pri- 
■\  ately  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Burnet,  Wtllinm,  governor  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachn- 
'vetts  and  New  Hampshire,  was  the  son  of  Gilbert  Burnet,  biehop  ot 
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Salisbury,  and  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1688 ;  after  liBriagheU  dbe  el> 
lice  of  comptroller  of  the  customa  in  Endand,  ke  was  m  1790,  ap^ 

Kinted  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jeraey,  aad  entered  on  ne 
ties  of  the  office  in  September  of  that  year.  He  intiodseed  a  je* 
diciooa  system  of  measures  for  the  porpose  of  goarding  the  |wiiyiHBa 
asainst  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  but  it  exeitd  the  daonv 
of  the  merchants,  and  rendered  him  ao  uipqpiilar  that  in  1729,  he 
was  superseded.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  goTenuDent  of  Mae- 
eachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  His  administration  there  was  rei^ 
dered  unpleasant  by  a  controversy  with  the  assembly  leepectif  Ui 
aaUry.  He  died  at  Boston,  September  7th,  1729.  He  waa  a  maa 
of  superior  talents  and  learning,  and  published  several  pUloaaplacd 
aad  theological  works  of  reputation.'* — Lard^s  Lumprun. 

BufTy  Aanm^  president  of  the  coUege  at  Prinoetoa,  New  Jensy, 
was  bom  at  Fai^eld,  Connecticut,  in  1714,  and  mdnated  at  Tali 
eoUege,  in  1735.  In  1742,  he  was  invested  with  £e  paaloral  ekugs 
ef  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newaik,  New  Jersey,  where  he  W 
eame  so  conspicuous  by  his  talents  and  learning,  that  in  1748,  Iw  was 
deeted  the  auccessor  of  Mr.  Dickinson  to  the  presidemnr  of  theesl* 
lege  then  at  Elizabethtown,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Newark, 
dwnce  to  Princeton.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  that  i 
great  dianity,  popularity,  and  useftdness  till  his  death,  in 
1757.  He  was  unrivalled  by  his  cotemporaries  in  force  ud 
flance  of  mind,  in  learning,  eloquence,  and  excellence  as  a 
m  ]Meqr,  public  spirit,  and  popularity,  in  the  knowledge  of  ~ 
tare,  in  pirfish  of  manners,  and  faciligr  of  conmmnicatiag  knowMfa. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwarda  of  Nem- 
hampton,  and  possessed  sq>erior  endowments,  knowledge,  and  pieqr.* 


*'  Bifrr,  itorem,  colonel,  Mm  of  the  _ 

Fhcti^T  "^  was  bom  Feb.  6th,  1756,  at  Newark,~New  Jsr- 
aey.  Both  his  parents  died  before  he  reached  the  third  jemt  of  Us 
age,  and  was  left  in  the  possession  of  a  handsome  estate.  While 
imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Shippen  of  Philadelphia,  when  but  about  €mv 
years  old,  having  some  difficulty  with  his  preceptor,  he  ran  away, 
and  was  not  found  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  afterwards  :  thus  in- 
dicating at  this  early  age,  a  fearlessness  of  mind,  and  reliance  on 
.himself,  which  characterised  the  subsequent  acts  of  his  life.  At  iStm 
age  of  ten  he  ran  away  from  his  uncle  Timothy  Edwards  for  the  pnr> 
{KMe  of  going  to  sea.  He  entered  Princeton  College,  and  graduated 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  receiving  the  highest  academic  hooocs 
of  the  institution,  though  his  moral  character  at  this  period  could  not 
be  considered  of  the  highest  order.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re^ 
clution,  CoL  Burr,  impelled  by  military  ardor,  j(Hned  the  American 
army,  and  was  a  volunteer  in  Arnold's  celebrated  expedition  throu^ 
^  the  wilderness  to  Quebec.  He  was  afterwards  for  a  short  period  ia 
the  family  of  Washington,  but  becoming  somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
Ant  great  man,  he  became  aid  to  Gen  rutnam,  and  waa  afterwards 
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vppointei  lieutenant  colonel.  Col.  Burr  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1782,  and  commenced 
practice  in  Albany.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  a  Senator  of  tho 
United  States. 

In  the  autumn  of  1806,  a  project  was  detected,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Col.  Burr,  said  to  be  for  revolutionizing  the  territory  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  for  establishing  an  independent  empire  there, 
of  which  New  Orleans  was  to  be  the  capital,  and  himself  the  chief. 
Borr  was  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial  Aug.  1807,  no  overt  act 
being  proved  against  him,  he  was  acquitted.  Col.  Burr  died  at  Statea 
Island,  N.  Y.  Sept.  14th  1836. 

**  It  is  truly  surprising"  says  his  biographer,  **  how  any  individual 
could  have  become  so  eminent  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  as  a 
professional  man  who  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  other  sex,  as  was 
devoted  by  Colonel  Burr.  For  more  than  half  a  century  of  his  life 
diey  seemed  to  absorb  his  whole  thoughts.  His  intrigues  were  with- 
out number ;  his  conduct  most  licentious.** 

ByUs^  Mather^  D.  D.,  congregational  minister  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  bom  in  that  town  in  1706.  He  was  graduated  at  Hap- 
TBxd  college,  in  1725,  and  in  1733,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Hollis-street  He  held  a  high  rank  among  those  of  his  professioa 
in  talents  and  usefulness,  and  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  the 
keenness  and  exuberance  of  his  wit.  He  was  a  popmar  writer,  and 
possessed  talents  for  poetry.  His  literary  merits  procured  him  an 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  first  characters  in  Europe.  Pope  and 
Watts  wele  among  his  correspondents.  He  continued  happily  with 
his  people  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  when  on  account 
of  his  friendliness  to  the  royal  cause,  he  was  separated  from  then^ 
anaigned  before  a  court,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  to  England ; 
in  place  of  which,  however,  he  was  only  confined  to  his  house,  and 
for  several  weeks  subjected  to  the  care  of  a  guard,  and  occasionally 
for  short  periods  afterwards  ;  in  reference  to  which  he  remarked,  thi^ 
^  hb  was  guarded,  regarded,  and  disregarded.**    He  died  in  1783. 

Cattender^  John,  an  eminent  Baptist  minister  and  writer,  in  Rhode 
Uand,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1723.  He  was  a  man  of 
▼ery  considerable  powers  of  mind,  and  was  disting^uished  for  his 
candor  and  piety.  He  collected  many  papers  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Baptists  in  this  country,  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Backus.  He 
poblished  in  1739,  a  historical  discourse  on  the  civil  and  religious 
afiairs  of  Rhode  Island,  dtc,  from  the  settlement  in  1638,  to  the  end 
of  the  first  centuiy.  He  died  in  1748,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
Jiisage. 

Carrier,  Thtmuu,  remarkable  for  longevity,  died  at  ColchesteTt 
Connecticut,  May  16,  1735,  aged  one  hundred  and  nine  years.  Ha 
was  bom  in  the  west  of  England,  and  removed  thence  to  Andover, 
Massachusetts.  His  wife  sufiered  at  Salem  in  the  witchcraft  delo- 
sion.  He  had  lived  at  Colchester  about  twenty  years,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  church  in  that  town*  His  head  in  his  last  years  waa 
Ml  bald,  nor  his  hair  gray.    Not  many  days  before  Ua  death  he 
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travelled  on  foot  six  miles  to  see  a  sick  man,  and  the  very  day  heUa^ 
he  died,  he  was  visiting  his  neighbors. — New  England  weekly  Journal 
June  9,  1735. 

Carteret,  Philips  governor  of  New  Jersey,  commenced  his  adminis- 
tration by  the  appointment  of  the  proprietors  of  1665.  About  1672, 
there  was  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  by  which  he  was  expelled 
from  the  government,  and  James  Carteret  substituted  in  his  place. 
But  he  returned  in  1674,  and  resumed  his  authority;  soon  aAer  a 
division  of  the  proprietary  took  place,  which  occasioned  great  confu- 
sion of  jurisdiction  and  uncertainty  of  property,  and  finally  annihilated 
the  rule  of  the  proprietors.  He  continued  io  the  government  of  East 
Jersey,  excepting  the  short  period  of  the  usurpation  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andross,  until  his  death  in  November,  1682. 

Carver,  John,  the  first  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  was  a  na- 
tive of  England,  and  was  one  of  the  emigrants  at  Leyden,  who  com- 
posed Mr.  Robinson's  church,  and  came  over  with  the  first  settlers  at 
Plymouth,  in  1620.  Governor  Carver  was  distinguished  for  his  pru- 
dence, integrity  and  firmness.  He  had  a  good  estate  in  England, 
which  he  spent  in  the  emigration  to  Holland  and  America.  He 
exerted  himself  to  promcjte  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  bore  a  large 
•hare  of  its  suflferings.  Piety,  humility,  and  benevolence,  were  emi- 
*nent  traits  in  his  character.  In  the  time  of  the  general  sickness 
which  befel  the  colony,  after  he  had  himself  recovered,  he  was  assidu- 
ous in  attending  to  the  sick,  and  performing  the  most  humiliating 
services  for  them  without  any  distinction  of  persons  or  characters. 
While  engaged  in  labor  in  the  field.  April  5th,  1621,  he  was  taken 
with  a  pain  his  head,  which  in  a  few  hours  deprived  him  of  his  senses^ 
and  in  a  few  days  of  his  hfe. 


Carver^  Jonnfhan,  an  enterprising  traveller,  was  a  natire  of  Connecticut,  and 
bom,  it  is  believed,  in  Canterbury,  in  1732.  Ho  wm  intended  for  the  profeMioo  of 
medicine,  which  he  left  for  a  military  life.  In  the  French  war  he  commanded  an 
independent  company  of  provincials  in  the  expedition  carried  on  acroes  the  lakei 
against  Canada  ;  he  served  with  reputation  till  the  peace  of  1763.  Having  formed 
the  project  of  exploring  the  interior  parts  of  North  America,  he  set  out  from  Boston 
in  176G,  and  in  September  of  that  year  arrived  at  Michillimakinac,  the  most  interior 
British  post.  Having  been  disappointed  in  receiving  the  means  of  prosecuting  hit 
travels  to  the  extent  he  desired,  he  continued  some  months  on  the  north  and  east 
borders  of  Lake  ISuperior,  exploring  the  bays  and  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
that  large  body  of  water,  carefully  observing  the  natural  productions  of  the  country, 
and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  October, 
1768,  having  been  absent  on  this  expedition  two  years  and  live  months,  and  travelled 
nearly  seven  thousand  miles.  As  soon  as  he  had  properly  arranged  his  journal  and 
charts,  ho  went  to  England  to  publish  them,  and  petitioned  for  a  reimbursement  of 
his  expenses  from  the  government.  When  his  ))apor8  were  about  ready  for  publica- 
tion, they  were  ordered  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ffovemmeni  otHcers,  and  were 
not  published  till  ten  years  afterwards.  Being  disappointed  in  hopes  of  preferment, 
he  became  clerk  of  the  lottery.  As  he  sold  his  name  to  a  historical  compilation, 
which  was  published  in  1779  in  folio,  entitle<i  **Tho  New  Universal  Traveller/'  bt 
was  abandoned  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  support  him,  and  he  died  in  want  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  in  1780,  aged  forty -eight  years  Captain  Carver  poh- 
libhed  a  tract  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco ;  and  **  Travels  through  the  interior  paitt 
of  North  America,"  octavo,  Ix)ndon,  1778  ;  an  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
Boston,  in  1797. 
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Chandler^  Thomas  Bradbury,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  episcopal  min- 
ister, and  writer,  was  bom  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  and  educated 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1745.  Embracing  epis- 
copacy in  1748,  he  went  to  England  for  ordination,  and  on  his  return, 
settled  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  where  he  resided  till  his  death 
in  1790.  He  held  a  high  rank  in  talents  and  learning,  and  was  hon- 
oured with  a  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
published  a  number  of  tracts,  chiefly  controversial,  and  relating  to 
episcopacy. — hordes  Lempriere^s  Dictionary, 

Chauneeyy  Charles,  the  second  president  of  Harvard  College,  was 
bom  in  England,  in  1589.  He  became  vicar  of  Ware,  in  1627. 
Being  silenced  for  refusing  to  read  the  book  of  sports,  he  came  to 
New  England  in  1638.  In  1654,  he  was  appointed  president  o( 
Harvard  College,  and  continued  in  this  station  till  his  death,  in  1673j 
at  the  aee  of  86.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  and 
adults  should  be  by  immersion,  and  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be 
celebrated  in  the  evening. 

Chauneey,  Charles,  D.  D.,  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  January  1,  1705.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  became  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston, 
and  died  in  1787,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
ardently  attached  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
his  publications  on  various  subjects  were  numerous. 

Cheever,  Ezekiel,  an  eminent  instructor,  was  bora  in  London,  Jannary  36,  1616, 
•nd  came  to  this  country  in  June,  1637,  for  the  sake  of  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
christian  worship  in  its  purity.  He  was  first  employed  as  a  schoolmaster  at  New 
Haven  for  twelve  years ;  then  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  eleven  years ;  and  after- 
wards at  Charlestown,  nine  years.  He  removed  to  Boston,  January  6,  1671,  where 
he  continued  his  labors  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  August  21,  1708, 
in  the  ninety-fourth  vear  of  his  age.  Most  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  Boston,  at 
that  time,  faiad  been  his  pupils,  ax2l  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  obligations, 
and  honoring  their  old  master.  He  was  not  only  an  excellent  teacher,  but  a  pious 
christian.  He  constantly  prayed  with  his  pupils  every  day,  and  catechised  them  every 
week.  He  also  took  frequent  occasions  to  address  them  upon  religious  subjects. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  divinity,  he  was  an  able  defender  of  the  faith  and  order 
of  the  gospel  In  his  old  age  his  intellectual  powers  were  very  little  impaired.  He 
poblished  an  essay  on  the  mmenium,  and  a  Latin  accidence,  which  has  passed  through 
twenty  editions. 

Chittenden,  Thomas, 
first  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, was  bom  al 
Madison,  Conn.,  Jan- 

received  but  a  com- 
mon school  education, 

Fac  aimSU  9f  Owemor  CkUtendtiei  tigfMtun.  find   agreeable  tO    the 

New  En^and  custom,  married  early  in  life,  and  soon  removed  to 
Salisbury,  in  Litchfield  county,  in  Connecticut.  Here  by  a  regular 
advance  he  passed  through  the  several  grades  in  the  militia,  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment ;  he  likewise  represented  the  town  where  he 
lived  in  the  general  assembly.     With  a  numerous  family,  he  deter- 

46 
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mined  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  future  prosperity,  by  emigrating 
through  an  almost  trackless  wilderness  to  Williston,  on  the  Onioa 
river,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  as  Vermont  was  then  called. 
In  the  controversy  with  New  York,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
feeble  settlers.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  while  Warner, 
Alien,  and  many  others  were  in  the  field,  he  was  engaged  in  council 
at  home,  where  he  rendered  important  services.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention,  January  16th,  1777,  which  declared  Vennont  aa 
independent  state.  When  the  constitution  of  the  state  was  estab- 
lished, in  1778,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  appointed  the  first  magistrate, 
which  office  he  held,  (one  year  excepted,)  till  his  death,  August  24th, 
1797.  Governor  Chittenden  was  conspicuous  for  his  private  as  well 
as  his  public  virtues,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  are 
not  unfrequent  in  new  settlements,  his  granary  was  open  to  all  the 
needy. 

Churckj  Benjamin,  distinguished  for  his  exploits  in  the  Indian  wars 
of  New  England,  was  bom  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1639.  He  com- 
manded the  party  which  killed  King  Philip,  in  1676.  In  1704, 
Colonel  Church  went  on  an  expedition  against  the  eastern  Indians  of 
New  England,  and  did  them  and  the  French  much  damage.  He  was 
a  man  of  integrity  and  piety.  He  died  in  1718,  of  the  rupture  of  a 
blood  vessel,  occasioned  by  a  fail  from  his  horse.  He  published  a 
narrative  of  Philip's  war,  1716. 

Clarke,  John,  one  of  the  first  founders  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  phy- 
sician in  London  before  he  came  to  this  country.  Being  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  he,  with  a 
number  of  others,  on  March  7,  1638,  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
politic,  and  purchased  Aquetneck,  or  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Clarke  was 
soon  employed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1644  he  formed  a  church  at 
Newport,  being  the  second  Baptist  church  established  in  A merica.  In 
1651,  he  was  sent  with  Mr.  Williams  to  England,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  Rhode  Island  ;  he  returned  in  1664,  having  the  year  pre- 
vious mortgaged  his  estate,  in  order  to  procure  a  charter  for  the 
colony.  Mr.  Clarke  continued  pastor  of  his  church  till  his  death  in 
1676,  at  about  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  leaving  behind  him  a  name 
dear  to  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Clinton,  Charles,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1690.  Having  resolved 
to  emigrate  to  America,  he  with  a  number  of  friends  chartered  a  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  to  Philadelphia.  On  their  passage, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  captain  '^  had  formed  a  design  of  starving 
his  passengers  to  death,  either  with  a  design  to  obtain  their  property, 
or  to  deter  emigration.  Several  of  the  passengers  actually  died, 
among  whom  were  a  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Clinton.''  They  were 
compelled  to  commute  with  the  captain  for  their  lives,  by  paying  a 
large  sum  of  money,  who  accordingly  landed  them  on  Cape  Cod,  on 
the  4th  of  October.  Mr.  Clinton  and  his  friends  continued  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  until  the  spring  of  1731,  when  he  removed  to  the 
county  of  Ulster,  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  where  he  formed  a 
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flourishing  settlement.    He  was  a  colohel  in  the  French  war;  he  died 
at  his  place  in  Ulster,  now  Orange  county,  in  1773,  in  his  83d  year. 

Clinton,  James,  the  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  was  horn  in  1736, 
and  was  favored  with  an  excellent  education.  In  1776  he  was  .ap- 
pointed a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
station  he  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  was  appointed  to  various  public  offices ;  he  died,  December  22d, 
1812,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  burying  place  at  Little  Britain,  iu 
Orange  county. 

Clinton,  George,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  July,  1 739,  and  was  bred  a  law- 
yer. He  was  appointed,  in  1775,  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  was  present  at  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  as- 
sented to  that  measure ;  but  having  been  appointed  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  army,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Congress  immediately 
after  his  vote  was  given,  for  which  reason,  his  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  signers.  In  1777,  he  was  elected  both  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor  of  New  York,  and  was  continued  in  the  former 
office  for  eighteen  years.  In  1804,  he  was  advanced  to  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  in  the  office  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  Washington,  April  20,  1812.  He  pos- 
sessed great  energy  of  character,  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier, 
statesman,  and  patriot. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  son  of  James  Clinton,  was  bom  in  Orange  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  in  1769.  He  was  chosen  to  many  important  offices  in  his 
native  State,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1817.  In  his  native  State, 
his  name,  his  genius,  and  his  services,  are  stamped  upon  many  mon- 
uments of  public  munificence  and  private  utility.  He  died  suddenlf 
in  Febraary  1828. 

Clinton,  George,  one  of  the  colonial  governors  of  New  York,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Francis  Clinton,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony  of  New  York  in  1743.  Being 
unskilled  in  civil  affiiirs,  he  was  pecidiarly  exposed  to  the  tumults  and 
commotions  of  colonial  governments.  Mr.  Clinton,  afler  his  retire- 
ment from  New  York,  became  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Eng- 
land. His  son,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  commanded  the  British  armies  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Coddington^  William,  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  its  first  governor,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  came  « 
to  Massachusetts  in  1630.  Ho  was  for  some  time  a  magistrate  in 
that  colony,  but  in  1538  removed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  was  the  chief 
instmment  of  establishing  a  settlement  there.  In  1640,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  colony,  and  held  the  office  till  a  charter  was 
obtained  in  1648 ;  and  again  in  1674,  and  1675.  He  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  had  the  honor  of  a  chief  agen- 
cy in  organizing  the  first  government  in  modem  ages  under  which 
that  blessing  was  fully  enjoyed.     He  died  in  1678 
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CMen,  CadwaBm- 
der,  a  dUtingmslied 
scholar  and  cirilian, 
was  bom  at  Dunse, 
Scotland,  in  1688, 
Fte  nmOe  of  CrnhniBmUr  CfMaCs  sigmtwrt.  and  educated  at  Ed- 

inburgh. He  studied  medicine,  and  in  1708  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  established  himself  as  a  physician.  In  1718  he  removed  to  New- 
York,  and  was  soon  appointed  surveyor  general,  and  afVerwards  mas- 
ter in  chancery.  In  1720  he  was  advanced  to  a  place  in  the  King's 
council  of  the  province,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  th^t  body.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
governor,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death  in  1776.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished scholar  as  well  as  a  civilian ;  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  medicine,  botany,  and  astronomy ;  and  corresponded 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  both  in  America  and  £urope. 
Beside  his  publications  relating  to  mathematics,  botany,  and  medicine, 
and  which  were  highly  respectable,  he  wrote  a  valuable  histoiy  of  the 
five  Indian  nations. 

Cooper,  Myles,  D,  D,,  president  of  King's  college,  New  York,  was 
educated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  1760.  He  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1762,  being  recommended  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  a  per- 
son well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  coUege,  and  in 
a  few  years  to  succeed  the  president.  In  the  year  1775  Dr.  Coc^wr, 
as  his  politics  leaned  towards  the  British,  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  withdrawing  from  the  college,  and  returning  to  England,  lie 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  chapel  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  city  he  died  May  1,  1785,  aged  about  fifty  years. 

Cornburyy  Lord,  governor  of  New  York,  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  being  one  of  the  first  officers  who  deserted  the  army 
of  King  James,  King  William,  in  gratitude,  appointed  him  to  an  Amer- 
ican government.  He  commenced  his  administration  in  1702.  and 
soon  became  detested  for  his  avarice,  bigotry,  meanness  and  tyranny. 
His  behavior  was  trifiing  and  extravagant.  It  was  not  unconunon  for 
him  to  dress  himself  in  a  woman's  habit,  and  then  to  patrol  the  fort  in 
which  he  resided.  His  oppressions  reaching  the  ears  of  the  queen, 
he  was  displaced,  and  succeeded  as  governor  by  Lord  Lovelace  in 
1708. 

Cotton,  John,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  ministers 
of  New  England,  was  bom  at  Derby,  England,  December  4th.  1585. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  aderwards  removed  to  Emanuel  College,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  About  the  year  1612,  he  became  minister  of  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  remarkably  useful,  though  he  entertained 
doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  some  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  established  church.  At  length,  after  the  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  fell  into  the  hands  of  bishop  Laud,  divisions  arose  among 
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the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Cotton ;  a  dissolute  fellow,  who  had  beep  pua- 
ished  for  his  immoralities,  informed  against  the  magistrates  and  the 
minister  for  not  kneeling  at  the  sacrament ;  and  Mr.  Cotton,  being 
cited  before  the  high  commission  court,  was  obliged  to  flee.  After 
being  concealed  for  some  time  in  London,  he  embarked  for  this  coun- 
try, anxious  to  secure  to  himself  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  though  in  a  wilderness.  He  sailed  in  the  same  vessel 
with  Mr.  Hooker  and  ^t.  Stone,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  names 
caused  the  people  to  say  on  their  arrival,  September  4,  1633,  that 
their  three  great  necessities  would  be  now  supplied,  for  they  had 
Cotton  for  their  clothing,  Hooker  for  their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their 
building.  This  was  an  age  of  conceits.  During  the  voyage  three 
sermons  or  expositions  were  delivered  almost  every  day,  and  Mr. 
Cotton  was  blessed  in  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  whom,  at  his  bap- 
tism in  Boston,  he  called  Seaborn. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  1633,  he  was  established  teacher  of  the 
church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  the  reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was  pastor.  He  was  set  apart  to  this  office,  on  a  day  of  fasting,  by 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  his  two  elders.  He  re- 
mained in  this  town,  connected  with  this  church,  more  than  nineteen 
years,  and  such  was  his  influence  in  establishing  the  order  of  our 
churches,  and  so  extensive  was  his  usefulness,  that  he  has  been  called 
the  patriarch  of  New  £ngland.  The  prevalence  of  those  erroneous 
doctrines,  which  occasioned  the  synod  of  1637,  so  much  disturbed  his 
peace,  that  he  was  almost  induced  to  remove  to  New  Haven.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  endeavored  to  promote  her  wild  sentiments  by  shielding 
them  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Cotton ;  but  though  he  was  imposed  uppp 
for  some  time  by  the  artifices  of  those  of  her  party,  yet  when  he  dis- 
covered their  real  opinions,  he  was  bold  and  decided  in  hb  opposition 
to  them  Though  he  did  not  sign  the  result  of  the  synod  of  1637,  on 
account  of  his  differing  from  it  in  one  or  two  points ;  he  yet  approved 
of  it  in  general,  and  his  peaceable  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry  was  not  afterwards  interrupted  on  account  of  his  supposed 
errors.  In  1742  he  was  invited  to  England  with  Mr.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  Davenport,  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster, 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  accepting  the  invitation,  but  Mr.  Hooker  was 
opposed  to  it,  as  he  was  at  that  time  forming  a  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment for  New  England.  His  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  exposure  in  crossing  the 
ferry  to  Cambridge,  where  he  went  to  preach,  took  place  December 
23, 1652,  when  he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  So  universally 
was  he  venerated,  that  many  sermons  were  preached  on  his  decease 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Cotton  sustained  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  was  the 
author  of  numerous  publications,  some  of  which  were  of  a  controver- 
sial character. — Aliens Biog.  Die. 

Davenport,  John,  first  minister  of  New  Haven,  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  that  colony,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  England,  in 
1597.     He  entered  Merton  College  in  1613.    By  his  great  industry 
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be  became  m  nnirenal  acholaj,  and  u  b  pretcher  he  held  the  firat 
nnk.  As  Mr.  DsTenpoit  was  a  conscientious  non-confonniat,  the 
ptgrsecotioiu  to  wUch  he  was  exposed  obliged  him  to  resign  his  p*»- 
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total  chsrge  in  London,  and  retire  to  Holland  in  1633.  In  Jtme  163T, 
he  came  to  Boston,  in  company  vith  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Hopldns. 
In  1638  he'sailed  with  his  company  to  Quinnipiac,  or  New  Haren. 
HeiemoTed  to  Boston  in  16G7,  where  he  died  in  1670. 

Dixoixa,  Samuel,  president  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  wis 
a  native  of  Delaware,  and  bom  the  3d  of  November,  1724.  He  en- 
tered the  raiaistry  at  an  early  age,  and  immediately  rendered  himself 
conspicnouB  by  bis  eminently  popular  talents.  In  1746,  he  was  set- 
tied  in  Hanover  count]-,  Virginia,  and  labored  there  with  remarkable 
success  till  1759.  He  was  then  chosen  president  of  the  college,  s 
station  for  which  he  was  most  happily  fitted,  by  hia  superior  intelli- 
gence, fervid  eloquence,  and  ardent  piety.  He  had  several  years  bft- 
fore  gone  to  England,  and  obtained  considerable  benefactions  to  the 
seminary.  He  died  January  1766,  at  the  early  age  of  36.  He  was 
distinguished  alike  by  a  superiority  of  genius,  love  of  knowledge, 
patriotism,  and  devotedness  to  his  professional  duties,  and  enjoyed 
the  highest  rank  among  hia  cotemporariea  in  usefulnesa  and  popu- 
larity. A  selection  of  his  sermons  have  been  published  in  3  volumes, 
octavo. 

Dayton,  EUaa,  a  revolutionary  officer,  was  appointed  by  congress 
colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment  in  Feb.  1778 ;  and  at  die  close  of 
the'  war  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  His  services 
yftn  parttculatly  tiaeful  when  the  enemy  under  Kniphansen  penetn- 
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ted  into  New  Jersey,  in  directing  the  execution  of  the  measures  adopted 
for  their  annoyance ;  after  the  war  was  concluded,  he  held  the  ofiic9 
of  major  general  of  the  militia.  In  private  life  he  sustained  a  high 
reputation.     He  died  at  Philadelphia,  July,  1806,  aged  71. 

Deane,  Silas,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1774,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  minister  to  France.  He  died 
in  1789. 

Dekmcy,  James,  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York,  was  the  son  of 
a  protestant  refugee  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  and  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, England,  for  his  education.  On  his  return  to  New  York  in 
1729,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Montgomery's  council,  and 
after  studying  law,  obtained  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  in  1734,  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  governor 
Crosby,  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief .  justice.  He  possessed 
commanding  talents,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  law,  was  ambi- 
tious and  intriguing,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential characters  in  the  colony.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant governor.  Under  his  administration  the  charter  of  King's  college 
was  granted.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  association  which  founded 
that  institution,  and  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees.  He  died  Aug. 
2d,  1760,  aged  67. 

Dexter^  Samuel^  LL.  D.  an  eminent  lawyer,  son  of  Hon.  Samuel 
Dexter,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1751.  During  the  administration 
of  the  first  president  Adams  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  war,  and 
afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  he  resigned  his  public  employments  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  died  suddenly  at  Athens,  New 
York,  May  3d,  1816. 

Dickinson f  Jonathan,  first  president  of  New  Jersey  College,  received 
his  education  at  Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1706.  He 
was  settled  a  year  or  two  after  pastor  of  the  presbyterian  church  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  laboured  there  with  great  reputation 
and  success  for  forty  years.  On  the  establishment  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersey  at  Elizabethtown  in  1746— he  was  appointed  its  presi- 
dent, but  died  in  October  of  the  next  year.  He  possessed  superior 
endowments  and  extensive  learning,  and  enjoyed  much  celebrity  as  a 
preacher  and  controversial  writer  on  theology. 

Dickinson,  PkUemon,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion,  who  engaged  in  that  contest  at  an  early  period,  and  enjoyed  the 
praise  of  courage  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  commanded 
the  Jersey  militia  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Afler  the  organization 
of  the  national  government  in  its  present  form,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  seat  in  congress.  Having  discharged  the  duties  of  the  several 
civil  and  military  stations  which  he  held  with  reputation,  and  enjoyed 
several  years  of  retirement  from  public  life,  he  died  at  Trenton 
in  1809. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  North- 
ampton, England,  in  1574.  After  having  been  for  some  time  in  the 
army,  his  mind  was  impressed  by  religious  truth,  and  he  attached 
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himself  to  the  nonconformists.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1630, 
as  deputy  governor,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  pillars  of  the 
colony.  He  was  chosen  governor  in  the  years  1634, 1640  and  1645. 
His  zeal  against  heretics  did  not  content  itself  with  arguments,  ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding,  and  reproofs,  aimed  at  the  conscience  ; 
hut  his  intolerance  was  not  singular  in  an  age,  when  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  were  not  understood.  He  died  at  Roxbury,  July 
31,  1653,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  roan  of 
sound  judgment,  of  inflexible  integrity,  of  public  spirit,  and  of  strict 
and  exemplary  piety. 

Dudley f  Joseph,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  son  of  the 
preceding.  In  1682  he  went  to  England  as  an  agent  of  the  prorince. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1702.  He  died  at 
Roxbury  in  1720,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

Dutnmer,  Jeremiah,  an  agent  of  Massachusetts,  in  England,  and  a 
distinguished  scholar,  was  a  native  of  Boston.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1699,  and  soon  aflerwards  went  to  Europe  and 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  imiversity  of  Utrecht,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  doctor's  degree.  He  then  returned  to  New  England,  but 
finding  no  prospect  of  employment  in  this  country,  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  him,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  arrived  a  little  before 
the  change  of  queen  Ann's  ministry.  In  1710  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  services  were  important  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  his  countrymen  he  devoted  himself  to  the  per- 
sons in  power,  and  was  an  advocate  of  their  measures.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  lord  Bolingbroke  in  some  secret  negotiations,  and  had  as- 
surances of  promotion  to  a  place  of  honor  and  profit ;  but  the  death 
of  the  queen  blasted  all  his  hopes.  If  he  had  espoused  a  different 
side,  it  is  thought  that  his  great  talents  might  have  elevated  him  to 
some  of  the  highest  offices.     He  died  in  1739. 

Dummer,  William,  lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts,  received 
a  commission  for  this  office  at  the  time  that  Shute  was  appointed 
governor  in  1716.  At  the  departure  of  Shute,  January  1,  1723,  he 
was  left  at  the  head  of  the  province,  and  he  continued  commander  in 
chief  till  the  arrival  of  Burnet  in  1728.  He  was  also  commander  in 
chief  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  Belcher. 
His  administration  is  spoken  of  with  great  respect,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  governed  by  a  pure  regard  to  the  public  good.  The 
war  with  the  Indians  was  conducted  with  great  skill,  the  Norridge- 
wocks  being  cut  off  in  1724.  From  the  year  1730  Mr.  Dununer 
lived  chiefly  in  retirement  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  selecting  for 
his  acquaintance  and  friends  men  of  sense,  virtue,  and  religion,  and 
receiving  the  blessings  and  applauses  of  his  country.  He  died  at 
Boston,  October  10  1761,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  preserved  an 
unspotted  character  through  life.  During  his  life  his  alms  were  a 
memorial  of  his  benevolence,  and  at  his  death  he  lefl  a  great  part  of 
his  estate  to  pious  and  charitable  purposes.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  Dummer  Academy  at  Newbury. 

DunsteTj  Henry,  first  President  of  Harvard  College,  was  inducted 
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into  this  office  August  27, 1640.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ea- 
ton, who  was  the  first  master  of  the  seminary,  being  chosen  in  1637 
or  1638,  and  who  had  been  removed  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his 
discipline.  He  was  highly  respected  for  his  learning,  piety,  and 
spirit  of  government ;  but  having  at  length  imbibed  the  principles  of 
antipedobaptism,  and  publicly  advocated  them,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
sign the  presidentship  October  24,  1654,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Chauncey.  He  now  retired  to  Scituate,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace.  He  died  in  1659.  He  was  a 
modest,  humble,  charitable  man.  By  his  last  will  he  ordered  his  body 
to  be  buried  at  Cambridge,  and  bequeathed  legacies  to  the  very  per- 
sons, who  had  occasioned  his  removal  from  the  college. 

'Dwight,  Timothy,  D.  D.  LL.D.  president  of  Yale  College,  was 
bom  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1752.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1769  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  tutor  in  that  institution  for  six  years, 
and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  served  as  chaplain  of  the  American 
army  in  the  revolution.  In  1783  he  settled  as  clerg3rman  in  the  par^ 
ish  of  Greenfield  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Con.  In  1785  he  pub- 
lished an  epic  poem  in  eleven  books,  entitled  the  '  Conquest  of  Ca^ 
naan."  In  1794,  he  published  "  Greenfield  Hill,''  a  poem  in  seven 
books.  In  May  1795,  on  the  death  of  president  Stiles,  he  Was  elect- 
ed to  the  presidency  of  Yale  college.  Under  his  superintendence 
the  institution  began  to  flourish  beyond  all  preceding  example.  He 
died  Febniary  11th,  1817,  and  was  universally  and  deeply  lamented. 
Since  his  death,  his  theological  lectures,  under  the  title  of  ^*Theolqgy/* 
have  been  published  in  five  volumes  octavo,  and  have  passed  through 
several  large  editions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
His  '•  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York"  have  also  been  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  octavo. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  first  governor  of  New  Haven  colony,  was  bora  at 
Stony  Stratford  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng.,  his  father  being  minister  of  the 
place.  He  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  was  for  several  years  agent  of 
the  king  of  England  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  afler  his  return 
prosecuted  his  business  in  London  with  high  reputation.  He  accom- 
panied Mr.  Davenport  to  New  England,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  New  Haven  in  1638,  and  was  annually  elected  goveraor  till  his 
death  in  Jan.  1657,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  wis- 
dom and  integrity  of  his  administration  attracted  universal  respect. 
He  was  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  beloved  by  his  domestics, 
and  ever  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  commonwealth.  His  mono* 
roent  at  New  Haven  has  upon  it  the  following  lines : 

Eaton,  so  meek,  so  fain*d,  so  just. 

The  Phenix  of  our  world,  here  hides  his  dust ; 

This  name  forget.  New  England  never  most. 

Eaton  f  William,  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  was 
bora  at  Woodstock,  Con.  in  Feb.  23d,  1764.  In  March,  1792,  he 
was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  United  States ;  and  whilst 
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in  this  situation  be  peifonned  Tarious  serrices  upon  the  wealem  and 
Mnilbera  frontiers.  Id  1797,  lie  was  appointed  consul  to  Ttmia. 
In  1604,  Gen.  Eaton  Tetaraed  to  America  and  visited  WaahingUnt, 
where  he  disclosed  the  famous  enterprise  which  he  had  planned  lt> 
Tealore  the  es-bashaw  of  Tripoli ;  and  having  obtained  the  aanctira  of 
sDTemment,  he  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  EgTpt,  on  the  25th  of 
November.  Having  made  suitable  arrangements,  and  recmited  about 
900  men,  (100  of  which  only  were  christians,)  it  vns  determined  by 
Ealmi  and  the  ex-bashaw,  to  cross  the  desert  and  seize  the  prorinco 
and  cilyof  Deme.  After  a  difficult  and  faiigoing  journey  tbrongfa  » 
dreary  desert,  they  arrived  within  the  province  of  Deme,  and  soon  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  cily,  having  the  assistance  of  the  Honwt 
■k>op  of  war.  After  this,  Gen.  Eaton  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  most  distinguished  Applause. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  Brimfield,  Mass.  where  he  contiuued  imtU 
hia  death  in  181 1. 


nal^un   2dyJar^ 


-V 


Edvards,  Jonathan,  a  celebrated  American  divine,  and  a  most  ecnte 
metaphysician,  was  bom  at  East  Windsor,  Con.  Oct.  5,  1703.  His 
imcommon  genius  discovered  ilself  early,  and  while  yet  a  boy  he  read 
Locke  on  the  human  understanding  with  a  keen  relish.  Though  he 
took  much  pleasure  in  examining  the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  yet  moral 
and  ibeological  researches  yielded  him  the  highest  satisfaction.  He 
was  not  only  distinguished  for  his  vigor  and  penetration  of  mind,  but 
also  for  his  Christian  virtues.  In  1727,  he  entered  the  pasloral  office 
in  Northampton,  Mass.  where  he  preached  the  gospel  about  twenty- 
four  years.  In  1751,  be  succeeded  the  Kev.  Mr.  Sergeant  as  misaioo- 
aiy  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.    He  continiMd  hero  six 
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years,  preaching  to  the  Indians  and  white  people ;  during  this  time  he 
found  leisure  for  prosecuting  his  theological  and  metaphysical  studies, 
and  produced  works  which  have  distinguished  his  name.  In  Jan. 
1758,  he  accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey. 
Before  he  had  fully  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  station,  he  was  in- 
oculated with  the  small  pox,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death  in 
March  22d,  1758.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  *  On  Originai 
Sin!  *  Freedom  of  the  Will^  *  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections,^  &c. 
His  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  is  considered  by  many  as  one  of 
ihe  greatest  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 

Edwards^  Jonatlian^  D.  D.  president  of  Union  college,  Schenectady, 
New  York,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
Mass.  in  1745.  In  his  infancy  his  father  removing  to  Stockbridge, 
where  the  population  was  chiefly  composed  of  Indians  who  spoke 
their  native  language,  Mr.  Edwards  acquired  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  it,  which  he  afterwards  retained.  He  was  sent  at  a  tender  age 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida 
Indians.  He  finished  his  education  at  Princeton  college,  and  after- 
wards preached  in  Colebrook  and  New  Haven,  Con.  In  1799  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Union  college,  Schenectady,  where  he 
died  in  August,  1801,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  'There  was  a 
number  of  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  his 
father.  Both  were  tutors  in  seminaries,  in  which  they  were  educated, 
were  dismissed  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  were  settled 
again  in  retired  situations,  were  elected  to  the  presidentship  of  a  col« 
lege,  and  in  a  short  time  after  they  were  inaugurated,  died  at  near 
the  same  age.  They  were  also  remarkably  similar  in  person  and 
character.' 

^    /,—  A  Eliotf  John,  minis- 

y^S9^*€^  Vo^yfyf  So   At,||,^-^^^terofRoxbury,Mas8, 

Z  ^  J  /\  7        and  usually  denomi* 

A^     Ti^   J13^  0Jji4  »a^d  •  The  Apostle 

^^     *^      ^        ^/    ^  to  the  Indians,'  was 

^^^^  /            C  n    »  horn  at  Nasin,  Eng« 

CyJ^hr^      Z^v*^r-  land,   in    1604,   and 


was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge university.   In 
T9C  tmOt  of  Johk  EiMtt  kmd  wriiutg.  I Q22,  a  year  after  his 

arrival  in  Massachusetts,  he  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Roxbury, 
in  which  office  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  labors  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  people.  About  the  year  1646,  he  began  his 
labors  among  the  Indians  in  his  vicinity ;  he  commenced  by  learn- 
ing their  language  which  it  was  difficult  to  acquire.  Widi  great 
labor  he  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue  which  was 
printed  in  Cambridge  in  1664.  He  also  translated  in  the  Indian  Ian* 
guage  the  '  Practice  of  Piety,'  *  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted,* 
besides  some  other  smaller  works.  In  the  course  of  his  labors,  Mr. 
Eliot  passed  through  many  scenes  of  danger,  difficulty  and  suffering. 
Having  performed  many  wearisome  journeys,  and  endured  many 
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hardships  and  privations,  this  indefatigable  missionary  closed  his 
labors  in  1690,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

Ellsworth^  Oliver,  LL.  D.,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  at  Windsor,  Con.  1745.  Devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of 
law  he  rose  to  eminence.  In  1777,  he  was  sent  a  delegate  to  the 
continental  congress.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinaij 
to  France.     He  died  in  1807. 

Endicot,  John,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  sent  to  England  as 
agent  for  the  plantation  at  Salem  in  1628.  In  1644,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts.     He  died  in  1665. 

Fanmil  Peter ,  founder  of  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  was  a  descendant 
of  the  French  protestants.  He  possessed  a  large  estate,  and  emfdoy- 
ed  it  in  doing  good.  His  liberal  spirit  induced  him  to  present  to  the 
town  of  Boston  a  large  edifice,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  public  meetings.     He  died  in  1743. 

Finley,  Samuely  D.  D.,  president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  was 
a  native  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  bom  in  1715.  He  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1734,  and  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1740,  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick.  He  contributed  his  efforts  with  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Tennent  and  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  promoting  the  great  revival 
of  religion  about  the  year  1740,  and  suffered  some  persecution  on  that 
account.  In  1744,  he  was  settled  at  Nottingham,  Maryland,  where 
he  labored  nearly  seventeen  years,  with  distinguished  fidelity  and 
success.  Upon  the  death  of  president  Davies,  of  the  New  Jersey 
college,  Dr.  Finley  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  removed  to  Prince- 
ton, July,  1766.  After  occupying  this  station  about  five  years  with 
reputation  he  died  in  July,  1766. 

Firdeyy  Robert,  D.  D.,  a  highly  respectable  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1772.  He  graduated 
at  the  college  in  his  native  town,  in  his  sixteenth  year.  In  1817  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Athens,  in  Georgia.  He 
had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  when  he  was 
removed  by  death  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

Fitch,  James,  first  minister  of  Saybrook  and  Norwich,  Conn.,  wm  born  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  England,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1638.  In  1646  he  was  or- 
dained over  a  church  gathered  in  Saybrook ;  in  1660  he  removed  with  the  greater  part 
of  bis  church  to  Norwich.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  Mohegan  language,  and 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  ir  his  vicmity.  He  died  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in 
1702,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Fitch,  John,  inventor  of  the  first  steamboat  in  this  country,  was  bom  at  East 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch  and  clock  maker,  and  before 
the  revolutionary  war,  set  up  the  business  of  clock  making,  engraving,  and  repairing 
muskets  at  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey.  When  this  state  was  overrun  by  the 
British  troops,  ho  retired  into  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  repairing  arms  for  the  American  army.  In  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Fitcn  conceived 
the  project  of  propelling  a  vessel  by  the  force  of  condensed  vapor.  **  When  the 
idea  occurred  to  him,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  soch  a 
thing  as  a  steam  engine  in  existence."  In  1788  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  navigation.  By  unwearied  exertion  he  succeeded  in  intereatmg 
about  twenty  persons  in  his  plan,  and  inducing  them  to  take  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each.  A  boat  was  built  in  1787  at  Philadelphia,  which  went  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour.    The  governor  aiid  council  of  Pennsylvania  were  so  much  grat&d 
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with  tb«  ezporiment  that  they  presented  the  comiMDy  with  t  rich  nlk  flag.  About 
this  time  the  company  sent  Mr.  Fitch  to  France,  in  order  to  introduce  the  invention 
into  that  country  ;  nothing,  however,  was  effected,  aa  France  waa  in  the  midat  of  a 
revolution.  Mr.  Fitch  returned ;  in  1790  be  made  an  alteration  in  hia  boat,  and  it 
worked  tolerably  well,  but  still  required  further  alterations.  He  waa  not  able,  how> 
ever,  to  obtain  the  necessary  meana  to  perfect  hia  invention.  He  became  diaheaitf 
ened  and  impoverished,  '*  and  to  drown  his  reflections,  he  had  recourse  to  the  commoo 
but  deceptive  remedv,  strong  drink,  in  which  he  indulged  to  exceis,  and  retiring  to 
Pittaburg,  he  ended  his  days  by  plunging  into  the  Alleghany.** 

FrankUny  Benjamin^  LL.  D.,  a  philosopher  and  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Boston,  January  17th,  1706.  His  father,  who  was  a  natiye  of 
England^  was  a  soap  boiler  and  tallow  chandler  in  that  town.  At  the 
age  of  eight  years,  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  but  at  the  age  of 
ten,  his  father  required  his  services  to  assist  him  in  his  business. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  his  brother, 
a  printer.  In  this  employment  he  made  great  proficiency,  and  having 
a  taste  for  books,  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  time  to  reading.  His 
brother  having  experienced  some  difficulties  in  regard  to  his  business, 
Franklin  went  to  Philadelphia  in  search  of  employment  He  went 
to  London  in  1724,  where  he  supported  himself  as  a  journeyman 
printer. 

Ha  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1726,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  printing 
bnaineas,  which,  however,  did  not  extinguish  hia  taste  for  science.  He  formed  a 
club  of  intelligent  youngmen  for  the  discussion  of  various  aubjecta,  which  continued 
for  almost  forty  ^ears.  Thia  society  haa  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  useful  estab- 
lishments in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  the  sciences  and 
yaechanic  arte.  In  1732  Frankim  be^n  to  publiah  *'  Poor  Jtiehard's  AUiumMCj^ 
which  contained  maxims  of  frugality,  mdustry  and  integrity ;  it  was  continued  by 
him  about  twenty-five  years.  In  1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  general  aasem- 
bly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  next  year  post  master  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwaida  mem- 
ber of  the  aascmbly.  In  1752  he  msde  his  great  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the 
electric  fluid  and  lightning,  and  recommended  the  utility  of  lightning  rods.  In  1767 
be  was  sent  an  agent  from  Pennsylvania  to  Qreat  Britain.  In  1766  he  was  ezamiDed 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  celebrated  stamp 
act,  and  by  hia  answers  raised  hia  name  in  the  political  world.  He  waa  a  member  of 
the  firat  congreas,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  he  waa  sent  to 
France,  where  he  eflected  important  services  for  his  country.  He  died,  April  17th» 
1790,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Franklin^  William^  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  appointed  in 
1762  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  that 
province.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  he  adhered  to  the 
British  interest,  and  was  sent  prisoner  to  Connecticut  in  June,  1776. 
He  was  ultimately  permitted  to  retire  to  England,  and  was  there  Uie 
agent  for  the  loyalists  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  to  support  their 
petition  for  relief,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  1783.  He  died  in 
England. 

FuUon,  Robert,  distinguished  for  his  success  in  appl3ring  steam  to 
navigation,  was  bom  in  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  coimty,  Pennsylra* 
nia,  in  1765.    His  parents,  who  were  Irish,  were  respectable,  and 

SLve  him  a  common  English  education  at  Lancaster.    He  early  es* 
bited  a  superior  talent  for  mechanism  and  painting,  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  em* 
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ployment  In  his  22d  year  he  went  to  England,  and  was  received 
into  the  family  of  Mr.  West,  the  painter.  He  afterwards  turned  his 
attention  to  mechanics,  dtc,  and  went  to  France  and  spent  serea 
yean  in  Paris,  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Barlow.  Under  the  patronage  of 
the  first  Consul,  (Buonaparte,)  he  performed  many  experiments  with 
tmrpedoes,  dtc,  for  the  destruction  of  vessels.  While  in  France,  he 
tamed  his  attention  to  the  steam  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  propelling 
boats.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  in  1806,  he  commenced,  in  con* 
imction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  the  first  Fulton  boat,  which  was  launched 
m  the  spring  of  1807.  This  boat,  which  was  called  the  Clermont, 
performed  a  passage  to  Albany  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  boor, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  successful  application  of  steam  in 
propelling  boats.  Between  this  period  and  his  death,  he  superintended 
the  building  of  14  other  steam  boats,  and  made  great  improvements 
in  their  construction.  In  1814,  he  contrived  an  armed  steam  ship  for 
die  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  also  a  sub-marine  vessel, 
or  plunging  boat,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  carry  100  men,  the  plans 
of  which  being  approved  by  government,  he  was  authorized  to  con* 
•tmct  them  at  the  public  expense.  But  before  completing  either  of 
these  works,  he  died  suddeidy,  Feb.  24th,  1815. 

Gage^  Thomas^  the  last  governor  of 
Massachusetts  appointed  by  tfis  king,  was 
an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  British  army. 
«.      ^  ^-*— -— »  ^®  ^"^  came  to  America  as  a  lieutenant 
^^00"'^^  ^y"^        with  Braddock.    He  was  appointed  gov- 
y^  eruor  of  Montreal  in  1760,  and  in  1763 

succeeded  general  Amherst  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America.  In  1774  he  succeeded  Hutchinson  as  gov** 
omor  of  Massachusetts,  and  fumisbiug  several  regiments  to  support 
his  measures,  soon  began  the  course  of  illegal  and  oppressive  acts, 
which  drew  on  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1775  the  j^ovincial 
congress  of  Massachusetts  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  colony,  and 
released  the  inhabitants  from  all  obligation  to  obey  his  mandates. 
Not  long  after,  he  returned  to  England,  whefs  he  died  in  1787. 

(rerry,  Elbridge,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  ;  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  ;  minister  to  France  ;  governor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ; 
he  died  at  Washington  in  1814. 

Gookiny  Daniel,  author  of  the  historical  collections  respecting  the 
Indians  of  New  England,  and  major  general  of  Massachusetts,  was 
a  native  of  Kent,  England.  In  1621  he  came  with  his  father  to  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  in  1644  removed  to  Massachusetts,  that  he  might  enjoy  a 
ministry  which  he  approved.  He  left  in  manuscript,  historical  cd- 
lections  respecting  the  New  England  Indians,  which  in  1792  were 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  society  in  their  first  volume. 

Granger^  Gideon,  post  master  general  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  1767.  He  gpduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1787,  and  in  the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Connecticut     In  1783  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
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the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  in  1801  he  was  appointed  post  mas- 
ter genera],  the  duties  of  which  he  executed  with  great  ahilitf  tOl 
1814,  when  he  remoyed  to  the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  at  his 
seat  in  Canandaigua  in  1822. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  a  major  general  in  the  American  army,  was  bom 
in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  about  the  year  1740.  He  hiad  a  strong 
passion  for  the  military  life,  though  educated  a  Quaker.  At  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  intrusted,  by  his  nattY9 
State,  with  the  command  of  three  regiments,  which  he  led  on  to  Caaa* 
bridge.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  major  general,  aUd 
soon  after,  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  displayed  his  mil* 
itary  talents.  In  1781,  by  his  victory  at  Eutaw  Springs,  he  won  for 
himself  the  most  flattering  applause  from  Congress  and  the  American 
army.  In  1785  he  removed  to  Georgia,  to  take  possession  of  a  ted 
of  land  presented  by  that  State ;  but  died  suddenly,  June  19th,  1786, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Hancock,  John,  LL.  D.  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hancock  of  Braintree,  Mass.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1754,  and  receiving  a  considerable  fortune  from 
an  uncle,  became  a  merchant  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  as* 
sembly,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  a  talent  for  business,  and  a 
xealous  opposition  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
chosen  President  of  Congress,  and  in  that  capacity  signed  the  Declap 
ration  of  Independence.  His  health  declining  in  1777,  he  left  that 
appointment,  and  in  1780  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  Massa* 
chusetts  under  the  new  Constitution.  He  died  in  1793,  in  the  fifty 
^ixth  year  of  his  age. 

Hanard,  John,  the  founder  of  Hirvaid  College,  died  in  Chariestofm,  Mam.  in 
1688,  toon  after  hii  arriral  in  this  coontry.  He  had  been  a  minister  in  England,  and 
be  preached  a  short  time  in  Charlestown.  He  left  a  legacy  of  seven  hondied  ani 
seventy  nme  poonds  seventeen  shillings  and  two  pence  to  the  school  at  Newtown  «r 
Cambridge.    The  next  year  the  general  Court  constituted  it  a  CoUege. 

HawUy,  Gideon,  many  years  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut. He  commenced  his  labors  among  the  Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indiuis  in  Ma^ 
sachosetts  m  1763.  He  was  afterward  a  missionary  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Indiaiis 
of  the  Six  Nations.  In  1756,  the  French  war  compelled  hmi  to  leave  Oughquaagty 
the  place  of  bis  residence  on  the  Susquehanna.  He  afterwards  preached  to  Uie 
Maxshpee  tribe  of  Indians  on  Cspe  Cod,  where  he  died  Oct.  1807,  aged  eighty  yeta. 


Hicks,  EUas,  a  preacher  among  the  Friends  or  Quakers.    He 
the  founder  of  the  sect  in  that  Society  called  Hicksites.     He 
horn  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  March  19th,  1748,  and  died 
in  Jericho,  Long  Island,  Feb.  27th,  1830. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Leicestershire,  Eng.  1586,  and  edn* 
oated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  he  preached  in  London  and 
Chelmsford  with  great  success.  On  account  of  the  persecutioA 
which  raged,  he  came  to  New  England,  and  was  the  first  minister  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  where  he  removed  with  his  people  in  1636,  traveUing 
through  the  wilderness  with  no  other  guide  but  a  compass.  He  p«b> 
lished  many  sermons  and  treatises  which  were  much  admired.    He 
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Tftnia,  was  bom  in  that  state  in  1738.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  New  Jersey  in  1776,  in  which  year  he  signed  the  declanitioii 
of  Independence.  He  died  in  1791.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
vivacity  and  wit,  and  published  during  the  Revolution,  several  poetic 
pieces  which  were  highly  popular,  particularly  <'The  battle  of  the 
Kegs/'  After  his  deaUi  his  miscellaneous  essays  and  writings  were 
published  in  three  vols,  octavo,  1792. 

Hubbardj  WUliam,  minister  of  Ipswich,  Mass.  and  a  historian,  was 
bora  in  1621,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  first  class, 
in  1642.  In  1677,  his  first  historical  work  relative  to  the  Indum 
Wars,  received  the  approbation  of  the  colonial  licencers,  and  was 
soon  published.  He  also  wrote  a  History  of  New  England,  for  which 
he  in  1682,  received  the  thanks  of  the  General  Court,  and  a  gift  of 
fifty  pounds.  This  work  lay  in  manuscript  till  1815,  when  it  was 
printed  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  who  received  a  do* 
nation  from  the  legislature  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Hubbard  died  in 
1704. 

Humphreys,  David,  LL.  D.  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  aid-de-camp 
to  Putnam,  Greene,  and  Washington  successively,  ambassador  to  Lis- 
bon, and  minister  to  Spain.  He  died  at  New-Haven,  Con.,  in  1818. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  poetical  and  patriotic  writings,  also  for 
the  introduction  of  merino  sheep  from  Spain  into  the  United  States. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  LL.  D.  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  nar 
tive  of  Boston,  Mass.  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727. 
He  employed  himself  for  a  time  in  mercantile  pursuitSy  but  soon 
tumed  his  attention  to  politics,  and  gained  popularity  as  an  agent  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1758,  he  was 
*  elected  lieutenant  Goveraor,  and  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  judge.  Being  suspected  of  being  friendly  to  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  mother  country,  he  became  unpopular.  In 
1769,  he  was  appointed  goveraor,  but  soon  became  obnoxious  to  the 
people  by  his  subserviency  to  the  British  ministry.  In  1772,  a  num- 
ber of  his  letters,  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonies,  were  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Franklin  and  sent  to  Massachusetts ;  in  consequence, 
the  general  Court  took  measures  to  procure  his  removal.  He  how- 
ever remained  till  he  was  superseded  by  goveraor  Gage,  in  1774. 
He  went  to  England,  where  he  was  vindicated  by  the  Privy  Council 
from  oil  charges  brought  against  him.  He  died  at  Brampton,  JunOf 
1780,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  Goveraor  Hutchinson  was  the  author 
of  a  most  valuable  work  entitled  **  The  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  first  settlement  thereof  in  1628,  until  the 
year  1750,"  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

Irving,  Washington,  was  bora  in  the  city  of  New  York  about  1783. 
He  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
authors.  In  1810  he  published  '*  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,"  which  established  his  fame ;  since  that  time,  he  has  added  to 
his  literary  reputation  by  several  volumes  under  the  titles  of  **  The 
Sketch  Book,"  *«  Bracebridge  HaU,"  and  «'  Tales  of  a  TivreUer/'^. 
47* 
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Jay^  Jokn^  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1745,  he  wm  a 
member  of  the  first  American  Congress,  in  1774,  and  was  president 
of  that  body  in  1776.  In  1776  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Spain,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  As  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  Great  Britain,  he  negotiated  and  signed  the  treaty  which 
bears  his  name  ;  afterwards  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  1795  ;  thb  office  he  held  till  1807,  when  he  declined 
a  re-election,  and  retired  to  his  farm  in  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1829. 

Johnson,  Edtoard,  an  inhabitant  of  Wobum,  Massachusetts,  was 
one  of  the  mihtary  officers,  who  were  sent  to  seize  Gorton  in  1643. 
He  published  the  wonder  working  providence  of  Sion*s  Savior  in 
New  England,  containing  a  history  of  New  England  from  1 628  to 
1652,  London,  4to,  1654.  In  this  work  he  gives  a  description  of  the 
country,  an  account  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  &c. 

Johnson,  Sir  WiUiam,  a  major  general  of  the  militia  of  New  Yoric, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  bom  about  the  year  1774.  He  came  to 
America  in  early  life,  and  settled  on  the  Mohawk,  where  he  carried 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  by  learning  their  lan- 
guage, and  accommodating  himself  to  their  manners,  gained  great 
influence  over  them.  In  1755,  he  commanded  the  provincial 
troops  of  New  York,  marched  against  Crown  Point,  and  gained  a 
victory  over  the  French  under  baron  Dieskau,  for  which  he  received 
from  the  house  of  commons  the  gift  of  5000  pounds,  and  the  title  of 
baronet  from  the  king.     He  died  at  his  seat  on  the  Mohawk,  in  1774. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  D.  D.  first  president  of  King's  college  in  New 
York,  was  bom  in  Guilford  Con.  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1714.  In  1722,  embracing  Episcopalianism,  he  went  to  England  to 
obtain  ordination.  He  returned  the  following  year  to  Stratford,  Con. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  president  of  King's  College  in*  New 
York.     He  died  in  Stratford  in  1772. 

Kidd,  WiUiam,  a  noted  pirate,  who  buried  a  large  sum  of  money  on  Gardiner's 
Island.  He  was  seized  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  executed  for  murder 
about  the  year  1699.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  buried  other  large  sums  on  the 
American  coast,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  them  by  digging  in 
Ttrioof  places. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  a  distinguished  missionary  among  the  Indians, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland  of  Norwich,  Con.  He  was  for 
a  time  in  Mr.  Wheelock's  school,  but  finished  his  education  at  the 
New  Jersey  college,  where  he  graduated  in  1765.  For  more  than 
forty  years,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians 
in  New  York.  He  died  at  Paris,  New  York,  at  his  residence  near 
Oneida,  March  1808,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Knox,  Henry,  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  bom  25th  July,  1750,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  schools  in  that  town.  He  had  displayed  something  of  his  military 
talents,  as  an  officer  of  militia,  antecedent  to  the  revolution,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  entering  the  army  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  artillery,  in  which  station  he 
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served  during  the  ivhule  war  with  the  highest  reputation,  for  valor« 
talents,  and  activity,  and  rendered  the  most  essential  services  to  the 
country.  In  1785,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  office  after  the  organization  of  the  present  government,  till 
1784,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  settled  at 
Thomastown,  in  Maine,  where  he  died  October  25,  1806. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  a  major  gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  American 
Revolution,  was  bom  at  Hinghanif 
Mass.  May,  1749,  and  was  bred  a 
farmer.  In  1776  be  was  appomted 
F^nmOtof  B.iMcMihtmiwrUimg.  a  brigadier,  and  soon  ai\er,  major 
general  in  the  American  army.  He  took  the  command  of  the  Ameri* 
can  army  in  the  Southern  States.  Having  retired  to  Charleston,  S. 
C.  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate  May  1780.  At  the  siege  of  York- 
town  he  commanded  a  central  division,  and  shared  largely  the  dan- 
gers and  triumphs  of  the  day.  On  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  hm 
was  appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army.  In  1781 
Congress  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  war  department.  AfVer  the 
establishment  of  peace  he  returned  to  his  native  state,  where  in 
1787  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  raised  for  the 
suppression  of  Shay*s  Insurrection.     He  died  in  1810. 

Livingston,  Philip,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  American  Con- 
gress in  1776,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom 
at  Albany  1716,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1737.  He  settled 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  devoted  himself  to  mercantile  piursuits. 
In  1759  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  provincial  assembly,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  general  Congress  in  1774.  He  died  Jima 
12th  1778,  while  attending  the  session  of  Congress. 

Livingston,  WUliam,  L.L.  D.  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  New  York  about  the  year  1723,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1 741 ,  and  afterwards  pursued  the  study  of  law.  After  filling 
several  important  stations  in  New  York,  he  removed  to  New  Jersey, 
and  was  a  distinguished  representative  from  that  state  in  the  Congress 
of  1774.  On  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  of  New  Jersey 
in  1776,  he  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  was  annually  elected 
to  the  office  till  his  death  in  1790.  His  writings  evince  a  vigorous 
mind  and  a  refined  taste.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  Elizabethtown, 
July  1790,  aged  sixty  seven  years. 

Livingston,  Robert  R,^  chancellor  of  New  York,  and  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  France,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  declaration  of  Independence.  In  1780  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  foreign  afifairs,  and  held  the  place  tUl  1783. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  New  York,  and  was  appointed  chancellor,  in  which  capacity  he 
administered  the  oath  of  ofiice  to  Washington  when  he  was  inaugn- 
rated  the  first  President.    He  was  appointed  minister  to  France  in 
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1801,  and  while  in  that  country,  assisted  Mr.  Fulton  by  furoisbing 
means  to  enable  him  to  pursue  those  experiments  which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  a  successful  method  of  applying  the  steam  engine 
for  navigation.     He  died  Feb.  15th  1813. 

Manly,  John,  a  captain  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States  was  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  and  bom  in  1733.  He  received  a  naval  com- 
mission from  Washington  in  1775.  Having  the  conunand  of  the 
schooner  Lee,  in  which  he  performed  a  hazardous  cruise  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  during  a  whole  winter,  the  captures  she  made  were 
of  immense  value  at  the  moment.  An  ordnance  brig,  which  fell  into 
his  hands,  supplied  the  continental  army  with  heavy  pieces,  mortars, 
and  working  tools  of  which  it  was  destitute.  Being  raised  to  the 
command  of  the  frigate  Hancock  of  22  guns,  he  captured  the  British 
frigate  Fox,  which  increased  his  reputation  for  bravery  and  skill. 
Before  he  could  return  to  port  with  his  prize,  he  was  captured  by  a 
superior  force,  July  1777,  and  was  carried  to  Halifax,  where  he  was 
long  held  a  prisoner.  In  1782  he  was  entrusted  with  the  Hague 
firigate  with  which  he  was  driven  on  a  sand  bank  at  the  back  of  Gua- 
daloupe  where  he  sustained  a  heavy  fire  from  four  line  of  battle  ships 
for  three  days,  and  finally  escaped.  He  died  at  Boston  in  1793,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Mather,  Increase,  D.  D.,  president  of  Harvard  college,  was  bom  at 
Dorchester,  June  21st,  1639.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college,  over 
which  he  afterwards  presided,  in  1836.  The  next  year  he  went  to 
England,  and  returned  in  1671 .  He  was  settled  in  the  North  church, 
Boston,  in  which  he  had  before  preached  several  years,  in  1664,  and 
continued  there  in  the  labors  of  the  ministry  sixty-two  years,  with  great 
reputation  for  talents  and  piety.  He  was  an  indefati^ible  student,  and 
gave  the  world  a  great  number  of  useful  publications  on  religion,  poli- 
tics, history,  and  philosophy. 

rf  oi.  c^  UA^  ytfXKCa  »4w  t^  Ccluc JiV«^  t  Ator CGMf  ^'  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  ccl- 
^78  u.y^  af  ^%4^  i^yM.^f9o^  xtSftU^!         ebrated  minister  and 

/^    /i.._    <>vi  ^  /^«  ^  writer,  was  a  native 

{^oltj^  7/7Mh^.  of  Boston,bom  Feb. 

Fac  Hmile  of  the  hmd  writing  of  Cotton  Math€r.  |2      1663.       Ho  WHS 

distinguished  for  his  early  piety,  and  was  ordained  colleague  with  his 
father,  in  1684.  He  was  a  man  of  unequalled  industry,  vast  learning, 
and  expansive  benevolence,  also  distinguished  for  his  credulity,  pedan- 
try and  want  of  judgment.  No  person  in  America  had  so  large  a 
library,  or  had  read  so  many  books,  or  had  retained  so  much  of  what 
he  had  read.  So  precious  did  he  consider  his  time,  that,  to  prevent 
visits  of  unnecessary  length,  he  wrote  over  his  study  door  •  be  short* 
He  understood  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Iroquois,  and  wrote 
in  them  all.  By  his  diary,  it  appears  that  in  one  year  he  kept  sixty 
fasts  and  twenty  vigils,  and  published  fourteen  books,  besides  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office.  His  publications  amount  in 
number  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-two.  His  great  work  was  his 
Magnali  Christi  Americana,  or  Ecclesiastical  history  of  New  En^^and, 
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from  its  founding  to  the  year  1 698.  Ilis  style  abounds  with  puerilities, 
puns,  and  strange  conceits,  and  he  makes  a  great  display  of  learning. 
In  his  Magnolia  he  has  saved  numerous  and  important  facts  from  obli- 
vion. In  the  work  are  contained  biographical  accounts  of  many  of 
the  first  principal  settlers.     He  died  in  1728. 

Mayhewy  Thomas^   governor  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  was  distinfruished 
for  his  regsLid  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Indians.    He  died 
in  1681.    A  number  of  his  descendants,  of  his  name,  were  distinguished  for  % 
their  ministerial  labors  amonj^  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

MileSj  John,  minister  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Massachusetts,  was 
settled  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  from  1649,  till  his  ejectment  in  1669. 
He  soon  came  to  this  country  and  formed  a  church  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.  in 
1663.  The  legislature  of  Plymouth  colony  granted  to  this  Baptist  churek 
in  1667,  the  town  of  Swansey,  to  which  place  they  remoTcd. 

MiUSf  Samuel  /.,  an  American  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  zeal  in  promoting  the  missionary  cause.  He  died  in  1818^ 
on  his  return  from  Africa,  whither  he  had  gone  as  an  agent  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  Aroericaii 
revolution,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  born  1737.  He  possessed  a 
fine  genius,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education. 
He  entered  the  British  army,  and  fought  with  Wolfe  at  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  in  1759.  After  his  return  to  England  he  left  his  regiment  and 
came  to  the  colony  of  New  York,  where  he  settled.  In  1775  he  was 
appointed  a  general  in  the  northern  army,  and  on  the  indisposition  of 
general  Schuyler  received  the  chief  command,  and  soon  reduced  fort- 
Chamblee,  and  took  St.  John's  and  Montreal.  Uniting  with  colonel 
Arnold  at  Quebec,  they  assaulted  that  city  on  the  Slst  of  Decembert 
where  he  fell,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  officer  off 
great  bravery,  judiciousness,  and  vigor.  An  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  congress,  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church,  New 
York. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  brigadier  general  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  but  removed  in  early  life  to  Virginia.  Having 
neither  the  advantages  of  wealth,  nor  of  a  good  education,  he  was 
dependent  for  his  support  on  hard  labor.  He  commanded  a  company 
in  the  army  which  general  Arnold  led  through  the  wilderness  to 
Quebec.  In  1761  he  fought  the  famous  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  in 
which  he  defeated  the  British  force  under  colonel  Tarleton.  He  died 
in  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1799. 

Morris,  Lewis,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was,  for  several  years,  chief 
justice  of  New  York,  lie  resided  most  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey. 
In  1738  he  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  New  Jersey  as  a  sepa* 
rate  province  from  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  though 
a  little  whimsical  in  his  temper,  was  grave  in  his  manners,  and  of  a 
most  penetrating  mind.     He  died  in  1746. 

Morris,  Govemeur,  an  eminent  political  character,  was  a  descend- 
ant from  the  distinguished  family  of  that  name,  of  Morrisania,  New 
York.  He  was  born  in  1751,  and  graduated  at  the  college  at  New 
York,  in  1768.     He  was  called  into  public  life  at  an  eariy  age,  by 
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being  elected  a  member  of  the  prorincial  legislature  of  New  York,  m 
1775.  In  1792  be  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiaiy  to  FraaoOy 
■ad  was  alVerwaids  a  senator  in  congress.  He  died  aft  his  seat  ai 
Westchester.  N.  Y.,  November,  1816,  aged  ^ixty-fire. 

Morton^  Naihtmid^  Beaetaij  of 

Ae  Mmb  ^Nathmiti  Mmimfi  mgmimrt.  employed  in  the  poblic  sorrice.  He 
wrote  in  1680  a  brief  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  church  at  Flymoiitliy 
in  the  records  of  the  church,  which  is  preserved  by  Haxard ;  aad 
New  England's  Memorial,  or  a  brief  relation  of  the  most  memor^ile 
■ad  remarkable  passages  of  the  providence  of  God,  manifested  to  the 
planters  of  New  England,  4to,  1669.  Thb  work,  which  is  confined 
Tenr  much  to  Plymouth  colony,  was  compiled  principally  firom  miM 
•cnpts  of  his  uncle,  William  Bradford,  extending  firmn  1620  to  1646, 
and  he  had  access  also  to  the  journals  of  Edward  Winslow.  Thb 
work  has  been  of  great  service  to  succeeding  historians. 

Newell,  Samuel,  American  missionary  at  Bombay,  was  gradnafted  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1807.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
sent  to  the  East  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missiooa, 
embarked  for  Calcutta  in  1812.  He  died  at  Bombay  in  1821.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  celebrated  for  her  devoiim  to  the  saois 
cause,  died  at  the  Isle  of  France. 

Oeeutu,  Sampaon,  tnlDdian  preacher  of  tbe  Mohegan  trflie  is  ConMcticvt,  «■- 
bnced  ChtistUnitj  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  educated  bj  thoRer.  Dr.  Wkael- 
ock  for  the  ministrj.  He  was  ordained  in  1759,  and  weot  aa  miaakioaiy  to 
triboa  of  IndianaMMrticalarij  to  the  Six  Natiooa.  In  1765,  or  1786^  ht  aeeoa 
tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker  to  London,  to  aolicit  donationa  to  Mr.  Wheefock's 
About  the  year  1786  he  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Oneida,  in  New  Toik. 
For  the  laat  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  with  the  Indians  at  New  Stockbiidge.  He 
died,  July,  1792,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Montauk  Ib- 
dtans,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Osgood,  8€umuL,  pqst  master  general  of  the  United  States,  was  bam  at  Andnver, 
Maas.,  in  174S,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College.  He  served  in  various  o&ces, 
and  in  1786  was  appointed  by  congress  the  first  commissioner  of  tbe  treasoiy.  He 
was  post  master  ffeneral  for  a  number  of  years,  and  afterwards  supervisor  Air  the 
state  of  New  YonL  He  became,  in  1803,  naval  officer  for  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  held  the  place  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  in  1612.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  literature,  and  published  several  volumes  on  religious  subjects. 

Otis,  James,  a  distinfuiahed  patriot  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Mass.  and  was  graduated  at  Harrard  coUefe,  ia 
1743.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  rose  to  the  highest 
distinction.  He  was  a  staunch  defender  of  the  rights  of  tbe  ccdooies  agaimt 
the  partizans  of  the  British  ministry.  In  1769,  he  was  attacked  and  aeverdy 
wounded  by  some  of  them.  From  this  time  he  was  subjected  to  fits  of  insan- 
ity.   He  survived  till  1783,  when  he  was  killed  by  lightning. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  signers  of  thedeclaration  of  In- 
dependence, was  bom  at  Boston  in  1731,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvanl  eel- 
lege  in  1749.  He  held  various  public  offices,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1814. 
He  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  well  versed  in  literature,  and  eminentlyapnghL 
His  son  of  the  same  name,  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Tmonton, 
Mass.  in  1773.  and  gradu^ed  at  Harvard  college  with  a  high  reputation  for 
genius.     He  aied  in  1811  in  impoverished  circumstances. 

Parsons,  Samuel  H.  a  general  in  the  revolutionary  annj,  was  the  son  of 
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the  Rer.  Jonathan  Parsons,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  ai 
Hanraid  college  in  1756.  He  soon  after  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in 
Connectieut,  luid  rose  to  distinction.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rcTola- 
tion  he  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
northwest  of  the  Ohio;  and,  on  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government 
OTer  that  district,  was  appointed  the  first  judge.  He  remored  to  Marietta, 
and  was  drowned  near  Pittsburg,  in  November,  1789. 

Poriofu,  TheapkUuM,  LL.  D.,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  at  Bvfield,  in  that  State,  in  1750,  and  graduated  at  Har> 
Taid  college  in  1769.  After  qualifying  himself  for  the  bar  he  settled  at  Fal- 
mouth, now  Portland,  Maine,  but  after  the  destruction  of  that  place  by  the 
Briti^,  in  1776,  he  remoyed  to  Newburyport,  Mass.  In  1800,  he  removed 
to  Bk>ston,  and  in  1806.  was  appointed  chiefjustice  of  the  State,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  station  till  his  death  in  1813.  He  is  considered  by  many,  as  cm 
of  the  greatest  men  which  this  country  has  produced. 

Patters&nj  Wt22tam,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  natiye  of  that  State, 
and  was  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1763.  His  superior  talents  procured  him 
seyeral  important  offices,  both  from  his  native  State  and  from  the  United 
States.  In  1790,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  New  Jersey :  and  sometiBM 
after  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Unitea  States,  in  whiek 
office  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1806. 

PejrpertUf  Sir  William^  lieutenant  general  in  his  majesty's  service,  was 
bom  m  Maine,  (then  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,)  and  was  bred  a  mercmuit. 
About  1737,  he  was  chosen  one  of  his  nuyesty's  council,  and  was  annually  ra- 
eleoted  thir^-two  years  till  his  death.  He  rose  to  the  hichest  mUitary  hon- 
ors his  country  could  bestow  upon  him.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  sncoess- 
fbl  expedition  against  Louisburg,  in  1745.  The  king,  in  reward  of  his  servi- 
ces, conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  baroneL  an  honor,  never  before,  nor 
since,  conferred  on  a  native  of  Pf  ew  England.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Kittery, 
Maine,  1759,  aced  sixty-three  years. 

Peters^  Hug\  minister  of  Salem,  Mass.  was  bom  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall, 
in  1599,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  licensed  by  the  bishopof 
London,  and  preached  in  that  city  with  great  popularity  and  success.  Meet- 
ing with  some  trouble  on  account  of  his  non-conformity,  he  went  to  Holland, 
and  from  thence  to  New  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1635.  He  took  ehaift 
of  the  church  at  Salem ;  but  did  niit  however  confine  his  attention  to  reUffiom 
concerns,  as  he  took  an  active  interest  in  mercantile  and  civtt  affiiirs.  Being 
considered  as  a  suitable  person  to  send  to  Endand  to  procure  an  alteration  in 
the  laws  of  exercise  and  trade,  he  Mras,  with  BIr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Hibbins, 
sent  over  by  the  general  court  in  1641.  He  never  returned  to  America. 
Dvffing  the  civil  wars  in  England,  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  parliament, 
and  contributed  much  aid  to  it  by  his  preaching.  After  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  he  was  tried  for  conspiring  with  Cromwell  and  compassing  tht 
king's  dMUh,  and  was  executed,  October  16th,  1660,  aged  sixty-one  yean. 
He  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  great  vices ;  but  it  is  not  probalJethsl 
the  charges  were  well  founded. 

PhaMifM,  John^  LL.  D.  a  distinguished  friend  of  learning,  was  graduated  aft 
Haryard  college,  Mass.  in  1735,  and  for  several  years  held  a  seat  in  the  eooneil 
of  New  Ham|^re.  In  1778,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Phillips,  Esf* 
his  brother,  founded  an  academy  at  Andover,  Mass.  by  liberal  endowmortip 
and  eleyen  years  after  he  added  to  its  funds  a  further  bequest  of  $90,000. 
He  also,  in  1781,  founded  an  academy  at  Exeter^  by  a  donation  of  15,0001. 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  remaining  estate  to  those  inali- 

tnlions. 

* 

PAjp#,  Sir  WiUiam^  goyeraor  of  MassachuBotts,  was  bora  at  Fa* 
raaqiud,  in  Maine,  in  1650,  of  obscure  parents,  and  was  one  of  tte 
youngest  of  twenty-six  children  his  mother  bore.  He  followed  tte 
■OM,  and  being  sent  out  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  he  reoorend 
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from  a  Spanish  wreck,  300,000  pounds.  For  this  success  he  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  and  appointed  high  sheriff  of  New  EDgland. 
In  1690,  he  captured  Port  Royal.     He  died  in  1695. 

Pike,  Zehulon  Montgotnery,  a  brigadier  general  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  Lamberton,  New  Jersey,  1779.  In  1805, 
he  was  employed  to  explore  the  Mississippi.  In  1813,  he  was  em- 
ployed a  brigadier  general.  He  was  killed  in  an  assault  on  York,  Up- 
per Canada,  in  April  of  the  same  year. 

Preble,  Edward,  commodore  in  the  American  navy,  son  of  Gen. 
Preble,  was  bom  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Maine,  in  1761.  About 
the  year  1779,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  In  1803,  he 
was  appointed  commodore,  with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  to  act 
against  the  Barbary  states.  By  his  skillful  and  vigorous  exertions,  he 
soon  procured  a  peace  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  repeatedly 
attacked  Tripoli  with  considerable  success.  The  Pope  declared  he 
had  done  more  towards  humbling  the  anti-christian  barbarians  on  that 
coast,  than  all  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  had  ever  done.  He 
died  Aug.  1807,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Prince,  Thomas,  minister  in  Boston,  and  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Prince,  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  was  a  native  of  Middleborcragh. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  and  after  studying  theol- 
ogy he  visited  England,  and  preached  at  Combs,  where  he  was 
invited  to  settle,  but  he  preferred  to  return  to  America.  He  published 
a  valuable  Chronological  history  of  New  England,  and  made  large 
collections  for  a  civil  and  religious  history  of  it  in  manuscripts  and 
books,  many  of  which  unhappily  were  destroyed  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution. 

^^  f  Putnam,  Israel,  ma- 

^^'^'^'Y  I        J^  f  J"^  general  in  the  army 

^  Massachusetts,  the  7th 

Foe  timile  of  Israel  Putnam's  hand  writing.  of  January,   1718*       He 

possessed  a  mind  of  great  vigour,  but  had  not  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  education.  In  1739  he  removed  to  Pomfret,  Connecticut, 
and  employed  himself  in  agriculture.  He  there  gave  an  example  of 
the  singular  courage,  which  characterized  him  as  a  military  officer,  by 
descending  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life  into  a  cavern,  and  shoot- 
ing a  wolf  which  he  and  his  neighbours  had  driven  thither.  During 
the  war  of  1755  with  the  French,  he  commanded  a  company,  and 
was  engaged  in  several  contests  with  the  enemy, in  which  he  displayed 
the  most  adventurous  bravery  and  great  skill.  Soon  after  the  battle 
at  Lexington  he  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a  regi* 
ment,  and  was  not  long  after  appointed  major-general,  and  signalized 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  On  the  arrival  of  general 
Washington  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  reserve.  In  1776  he 
was  despatched  to  New  York  to  complete  its  fortification  begun  by 

feneral  Lee,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  fortify  that  city. 
)uring  the  winter  of  1777  he  was  stationed  with  a  small  bodjr  «t 
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General  Putnam. 
Princeton,  uid  in  the  spring  was  appointed  to  a  separate  commaiid 
at  the  Highlanda,  where  he  continued  moat  of  the  time  till  the  close 
of  1T79,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  and  disqual- 
ified for  Tunher  service.     He  died  the  20th  of  May,  1790. 

Qutncy,  Edmund,  a  judge  of  the  superioi  court  of  Massacbnsetta, 
was  born  at  Braintree,  16S1.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1699,  and  afterwards  sustained  aeveral  important  offices,  the  dntiea 
of'  which  he  diacharged  with  ability  and  faithfulness.  Being  sent  as 
agent  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  aeltling  the  boundary  line  between 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  he  died  in  that  city  of  the  small 
pox,  in  Feb.  1738,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  The  General  Court 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  Bunhill  fields. 

Qui'ncy,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  patriot,  was  graduated  at  Harrard 
College  in  1763,  and  afterwards  became  an  eminent  councllloT  at  law 
in  Boston.  He  was  dtBtiDguished  for  his  firmness  and  zeal  in  oppo- 
sing the  arbitrary  proceedings  and  claims  of  the  British  parliament. 
In  1774,  be  sailed  for  England  at  the  request  of  several  of  his  felloir 
patriots,  to  promote  the  interests  of  America.  He  died  on  his  return 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1775,  the  day  the  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbor 
of  Cape  Ann. 

Randolph,  Edward,  an  agent  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  New  England  coloniea,  and  who  gave  them  great  tronble 
by  bis  hostility  to  their  interests.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1676,  and 
was  the  principal  means  of  depriving  Maaaachuaetts  of  her  charter. 
He  waa  a  conspicuous  character  during  the  government  of  sir  Ed- 
mund Andross,  and  was  imprisoned  with  him  in  1689  as  a  traitor.. 
He  waa,  however,  released,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
died.  He  was  violent  in  his  prejudices,  arintrary,  unjmt,  and  im^e- 
cable  in  enmity  to  the  colonies. 
48 
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Reeve^  Tapping,  LL.  D.  chief  justice  of  Connecticut,  was  bora  al 
Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
1763.  He  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Litchfield,  Hon.  and 
ftoon  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  his  profession.  He  founded 
the  law  school,  formerly  at  Litchfield,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  was 
the  principal  instructor  in  that  institution. 

Robinson,  John,  minister  of  the  English  church  in  Holland,  to  which 
the  first  settlers  of  New  England  belonged,  was  born  in  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1575,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1602  he  became  pastor 
of  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  in  consequence  of  persecution, 
went  with  them  to  Leyden,  in  Holland.  His  talents  and  reputation 
were  such,  that  in  1613,  he  held  a  public  disputation  with  Episcopius, 
the  successor  of  Arminius  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  A  part  of 
his  cburch  emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
follow  them  with  the  remainder,  but  this  was  prevented  by  his  sudden 
death  in  March,  1625. 

Romeyn^  T%eodaricus,  D.  D.,  professor  of  theology  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  was  bom  at  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  1744,  and  was  edacated  at  Princetoo 
College.  He  settled  in  the  ministry  in  his  native  town,  where  he  continued  till 
1784,  when  he  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  accepted  the  care  of  • 
church.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  efforts,  that  Union  College  was  instituted  at  SchMiec> 
tady.    He  died  in  1804. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  mavor  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  distinguished  for  his  patriotimi 
•nd  popularity  with  the  Indians.  In  the  year  1691,  with  a  party  of  English  and 
Mohawks,  he  attacked  the  French  at  the  north  end  of  lake  Champfain,  and  defeated 
them.  He  had  great  influence  with  the  five  Indian  nations,  and  in  1710  went  to 
England  with  five  of  their  chiefs,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  goremment  to  expel 
the  French  from  Canada. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  major  general  in  the  army  of  the  American  revolution,  was  ap- 

Sointed  to  that  oflice  in  1776.  In  consequence  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  by 
t.  Clair,  he  unreasonably  fell  under  some  suspicion,  and  was  superseded  in  the  chief 
command  by  general  Gates.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  constitution,  and  afterwards  twice  a  senator.  He  died  at 
Albany  in  1804,  m  his  seventy-third  year.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  great  Tigor  and 
enterprise,  and  was  charactenzed  by  integrity  and  amiableness. 

Sergeant,  John,  missionary  among  the  Indians,  was  bom  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  was  ffraduated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was  afterwards  taken  as  a  tutor  for  four 
years.  In  1734  he  went  to  Stockbridge,  in  Massachusetts,  and  oegan  to  preach  to 
the  Indians  at  that  place,  and  continued  his  labors  till  his  death  in  1749,  in  the  forty* 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  With  great  labor  he  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, excepting  the  Revelations,  into  the  Indian  tongue,  and  several  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Stockbridge  Indians  were  many  years  under  the  care  of  his  son. 
Rev.  John  Sergeant,  at  New  Stockbridge,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  first  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Groton,  Conn,  in  1728,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1751. 
He  went  to  Scotland,  and  studied  theology,  and  in  1753  obtained  orders  in  London. 
After  retuming  to  America  he  settled  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  where  his  father 
had  preached.  In  1784  he  went  to  England  to  obtain  consecration  as  bishop  of  that 
state.  Not  succeeding  in  England,  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  was  consecrated  by 
three  non-juring  bishops.  Retuming  to  New  London,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  ability,  till  his  death  in  1796. 

Sedgwick^  Theodore,  LL.  D.,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1746,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  College.  He  first 
practised  law  in  Great  Barrington,  then  in  Sheffield,  and  in  1785  removed  to  Stock* 
bridge,  all  in  the  same  county.  He  rendered  important  services  in  the  suppression  of 
Shay*s  insurrection,  in  the  western  counties  or  Massachusetts.    In  1796  bt  wss 
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ehoten  a  lenBtor  of  the  United  States,  and  alio  filled  Tariona  public  offices.  He  died 
at  Boston,  January,  1813,  from  whence  his  remains  were  removed  to  Stoekbridge, 
Mass. 

Seipall,  Sanmelf  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  waa  bom  in 
Encland  in  1652,  and  came  with  his  father  to  America,  in  1661.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1671,  was  made  chief  justice  in  1718,  and  died  in  Jan.,  1730. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  left  behind  him  a  diaij  in  thxM 
volumes,  whica  embraces  about  forty  years. 

SeioaUt  Samuel^  LL.  D.,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  at  Boston  in 
1757,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1776,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  this  profession.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gress in  1797,  and  also  served  in  other  important  offices.  He  died  suddenly  at  Wie* 
casset  in  Maine,  June,  1814. 

Shepardj  Thomas,  minister  of  Cambridge,  Ma88achusett8,  waa  bom 
in  England  in  1605,  and  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  entered  the  ministry,  but  bis  puritan  principles  exposing  him 
to  persecution,  he  came  to  New  England  in  1635.  The  next  year  he 
formed  and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  in  1649,  aged  forty-four  years.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  humility  and  piety,  and  as  a  writer  on  religious 
subjects,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  times. 

Sherman,  Roger,  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  New- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1724,  and  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  industry,  rose 
to  distinction  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman,  without  the  advantages  of  a 
collegiate  education.  In  1761  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  which  office  he  held  for 
twenty-three  years.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  in  1774,  a^d  was 
one  of  the  comrait^e  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776,  and  signed  that  instrument.  This  able  statesman, 
upright  judge,  and  sincere  Christian,  died  in  1793. 

Shirley,  Wiliiam,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  and  educated  a  lawyer.  He  came  to  Boston  about  the  year 
1733,  and  employed  himself  in  the  profession  till  1741,  when  he  was 
appointed  governor.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  proceeded  to  Oswego  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Niagara,  but  was  the  next  year  superseded  by  Aber- 
crombie.  He  was  soon  after  recalled  from  Massachusetts  to  Eng- 
land, and  appointed  governor  of  the  Bahama  islands.  In  1770  he  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts,  and  resided  at  Roxbury  till  his  death  the 
next  year.  He  possessed  a  strong  mind,  great  firmness,  diligence, 
and  address,  and  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  colony. 

Smalley,  John,  D.D.  was  bom  at  Lebanon  Con.  1734,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1756.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Bella- 
my, and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Berlin,  Con.  in  1758, 
where  he  labored  with  great  fidelity  and  success  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  He  was  considered  an  eminent  divine ;  his  sermons  on  Natu- 
ral and  Moral  Inability  have  been  repeatedly  published  in  Europe. 
He  died  in  June  1820. 

Smith,  William,  chief  justice  of  New  York,  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Smith,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  new  York  :  he  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1745.     He  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  was  one  of  the 
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first  of  his  time  in  America.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  was  afterwards  chief  justice.  When  the  re- 
volution commenced,  he  adhered  to  the  royal  goFemment,  and  in 
1781  was  one  of  Clinton's  deputies  for  receiving  acknowledgments 
of  allegiance  from  the  colonists.  He  was  afterwards  chief  justice 
of  Canada.  He  published  an  excellent  history  of  New- York,  from 
its  first  settlement  until  1732,  4to.  London,  1757. 

Smithf  Samuel^  author  of  a  History  of  New  Jersey,  from  its  settle- 
ment to  1721  was  a  resident  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  His  his- 
tory, which  is  considered  a  judicious  and  faithful  compilation,  was 
published  in  1765,  8vo.     He  died  at  Burlington  1776. 

Standish,  Myles^  the  first  mili- 
tary commander  of  Plymouth, 
New  England,  was  bom  at 
Lancashire,  about  the  year 
1584.  After  having  served 
Fm»i$mu»f  MifU$stmdiMVikamd writing.       sometime  in  tho  army  in  the 

Netherlands,  he  settled  at  Leyden,  with  Mr.  Robinson's  congrega- 
tion, and  accompanied  them  to  Plymouth  in  1620.  He  was  there 
chosen  captain,  or  chief  military  commander,  and  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  the  colony,  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians.  Many 
of  his  exploits  were  peculiarly  daring,  and  his  escapes  extraordinary. 

my  of  the  Re- 
volution was  a 

Foe  nmxU  of  ikt  lumi  itriting  of  Jok»  Stark,  native  of  Lon- 

donderry New  Hampshire,  bom  Aug.  1728.  He  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  rangers  in  the  French  war,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  and 
rendered  important  aid  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  On  the  in- 
vasion of  Burgoyne  in  1777,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
and  skill  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  by  defeating  Colonel  Baum. 
He  died  May  9th,  1822,  in  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  president  of  Yale  College,  was  bom  at  North  Haven, 
Con.  1727,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1746.  After  being  a  tutor  at 
this  institution,  he  studied  theolog}%  and  afterwards  law.  %In  1755 
he  settled  at  Newport  Rhode  Island,  as  a  preacher,  and  continued 
there  till  his  congregation  was  broken  up  by  the  Revolutionary  war 
in  1776.  In  July  1778  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency 
of  Yale  College,  and  remained  in  that  station  till  his  death  in  1795, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
this  country  has  ever  produced.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  oriental. 

He  published  a  History  of  the  three  judges  of  Charles  I.,  Whal- 
ley,  Gofie  and  Dixwell,  12  mo.  1795.    He  left  an  unfinished  ecclesi- 
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astical  history  of  New  England,  and  more  than  forty  Tolames  of 
manuscripts. 

Stockton,  Richardf  a  signer  of  ihe  declaration  of  Independence 
from  New  Jersey,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1748  in 
the  first  class,  and  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  patron  of  that 
Seminary.  Ho  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  soon  rose  to  unri- 
valled reputation,  refusing  to  engage  in  any  cause,  which  he  knew  to 
be  unjust.  He  filled  various  public  ofilices,  and  was  an  exemplary 
christian.     He  died  at  Princeton  in  1781. 

Stoddard,  Solomon^  minister  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  was  bom  aft 
Boston,  in  1643,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1662.  He 
was  afterwards  a  fellow  of  that  institution.  In  1672  he  was  settled 
at  Northampton,  where  he  preached  with  little  interruption  till  his 
death  in  1729.  He  possessed  extensive  leamiAg,  was  particularly 
familiar  with  religious  controversies,  and  an  acute  disputant  on  such 
subjects.  He  obtained  for  himself  great  notoriety  in  the  churches 
of  New  England  by  his  publications  in  controversy  with  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  in  which  he  taught  that  all  baptised  persons  not  scandalous 
in  their  lives,  might  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  was  the  in- 
strument of  extensively  introducing  that  custom. 

Stone,  Samuel,  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  Hartford,  Con.,  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
To  escape  persecution  he  came  to  this  country  with  Mr.  Cotton  and 
Mr.  Hooker,  and  was  settled  as  an  assistant  of  the  latter  at  Cambridge, 
October  1 1, 1633.  He  removed  with  him  in  1636  to  Hertford,  where 
he  died,  July  20,  1663.  While  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
accurate  and  acute  disputants  of  his  day,  he  was  also  celebrated  (or 
his  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good  humor.  Being  eminently  pious,  he 
abounded  in  fastings  and  prayer,  and  was  a  most  strict  observer  of 
the  Christian  sabbath.  He  published  '  a  congregational  church  is  a 
catholic  visible  church,'  &c.  London,  1652.  In  this  work,  which  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  logic,  he  endeavors  to  demolish  the  system  of  a 
national,  political  church.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  confutation  of  the 
antimonians;  and  a  body  of  divinity.  The  latter  was  so  much  es- 
teemed as  to  be  often  transcribed  by  theological  students. 

Sullivan,  John,  LL.  D.  major  general  in  the  American  revolutionary  armj, 
was  bom  at  Berwick,  Maine,  and  was  of  Irish  descent.  In  1772,  having  es- 
tablished himself  aa  a  lawyer  in  New  Hampshire,  he  received  the  commis- 
sion of  major  in  the  militia,  and  in  1775,  ^*a8  appointed  a  brigadier  general, 
and  during  the  campaign  commanded  on  A^lnter  Hill.  In  1770,  he  conduct- 
ed an  expedition  against  the  Six  Nation  Indians  in  New  York,  and  having 
defeated  them  near  Seneca  lake,  laid  waste  their  country.  He  was  president 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1786,  1787,  and  1789.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Durham,  Jan.  1705,  in  the  fi Ay-first  year  of  his  age. 

Sullivan,  James,  LL.  D.  governor  of  Massachusetts,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  born  in  1744,  and  was  educated  by  his  father.  He  was  destined  for 
the  military  life,  but  the  fracture  of  a  limb  m  his  early  years  induced  him  to 
apply  the  vigorous  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  law.    On  the  ap- 

g roach  of  the  Revolution,  he  took  an  active  oart  on  the  side  of  his  country, 
con  aAer  his  second  election  tu  the  office  or  governor,  his  health  £uled  hun 
48* 
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•ad  he  died  Dee.  10th,  1808,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  a^.  Amidat  the 
constant  pressure  of  business  he  found  time  for  the  pursoits  of  literataze 
and  science,  and  was  the  author  of  several  works. 

Swift i  Zephaniahf  LL.  D.  chief  justice  of  Connecticut,  was  ffradnated  al 
Tale  coUege  in  1778,  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Windham  in  that 
State.  He  was  early  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress,  and  in  1800,  was  secre- 
tary to  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  in  their  mission  to  France.  He  pub- 
lished a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Connecticut  in  2  vols,  on  the  model  of  Black- 
stone,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  reputation.  He  died  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
Oct.  37th,  1823,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  aee. 

ThomaSf  John,  a  maior  seneral  in  the  American  army,  served  in  the  wan 
against  the  French  and  Indians  with  reputation.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed 
by  congress  a  brisadier  general,  and  durins  the  siege  of  Boston  he  command- 
ed a  division  of  uie  provincial  troops  at  Koxbury.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  major  seneral,  and  after  the  death  of  Montgomenr  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  command  in  Canada.  He  joined  the  army  before  Quebec  on  the 
first  of  May,  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  and  conmienoe  hia 
retreat.  He  died  of  the  small  pox  at  Chamblee,  May  30, 1776.  On  his  death 
the  conunand  devolved  for  a  few  days  on  Arnold,  and  then  on  general  Solli- 
van.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  fixed  courage,  who  was  beloved 
by  his  soldiers  and  amiable  in  the  relations  of  private  Ufe. 

Thompson^  Benjamin^  Count  Rumford,  was  born  in  New  Hampehire,  became 
a  colonel  in  the  British  anny,  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  general  in  the  Bavarian  service,  and  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  also  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  mechanical  inventions  and  philosophical  discoveries.  He  died  near 
Paris  in  1814. 

Thornton^  Matthew,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  American  Independence, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  at  an  early  age.  He  first  set- 
tled in  the  eastern  nart  of  New  Hampshire.  He  held  various  public  offices, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  uncommon  powers  of  mind ;  his  memory  was 
•urprisingly  tenacious.    He  died  at  Newbury  port  in  1803,  aged  88  years. 

TnimAtiUjJom^ 
athan,  governor 
of  Connecticut, 
was  bom  at  Leb- 
anon, Ct.  in  1710, 
and  graduated  at 
Harvard  college 
in  1727.  He  at 
first  devoted  him- 
self to  theology, 
afterwards  turned 
hia  attention  to 
law,  and  became 
Foe  stmOe  of  JonathoM  TrymhuiTt  kmid  writing.  eminent  in  the  pro- 

fession. He  was  chosen  governor  in  1769,  and  was  annually  elected  till 
1783,  when  he  resigned,  having  been  occupied  for  fifty  years  without  inter- 
ruption in  public  employments,  and  having  rendered  during  eight  years  war 
the  most  important  services  to  his  country.  He  died  Aug.  1785.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  highest  confidence  of  Washington,  and  was  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
among  the  first  of  patriots.  His  son  of  the  same  name  was  also  governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  held  important  stations  both  in  the  state  and  national  fov- 
emments  and  distin^ished  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  was  elected  in 
1798  and  continued  m  his  office  till  his  death  in  1808,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age. 

TVuxton,  Thomas,  a  naval  commander,  was  born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  in 
1755.  He  conmianded  a  vessel  as  early  as  1775,  and  during  the  l^volution- 
ary  war,  annoyed  the  enemy  by  his  depredations  on  their  commerce.    In 
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1794,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fri^te  Constellation.  Bein^ 
sent  to  protect  the  American  commerce  in  the  West  Indies,  ho  Captured  the 
French  frigate  L'Insurgcntc,  though  of  superior  force,  Feb.  9th,  1799.  In 
February  of  the  next  year,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  La  Vengeance  of 
64  guns  and  500  men,  though  she  afterwards  escaped  him.  He  di^  at  Phil- 
adelphia, May,  1822. 

Vane^  Sir  Henry,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  England, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  then  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  became 
a  republican,  and  found  arguments  against  the  established  cburcb. 
On  his  return  to  London,  as  hLs  non-conformity  displeased  the  bishop, 
he  came  to  New  England  in  the  beginning  of  1635.  In  the  next 
year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen 
governor ;  but  attaching  himself  to  the  party  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  he 
was  in  1637  superseded  by  governor  Winthrop.  He  soon  returned  to 
England,  where  he  joined  the  party  against  the  king,  though  he  was 
opposed  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  After  the  restoration,  he  was 
tried  for  high  treason,  and  beheaded,  June  14,  1662,  aged  fifty  years. 
Hume,  in  his  history  of  England,  represents  his  conduct  at  his  execu- 
tion, in  a  manner  which  renders  him  an  object  of  admiration. 

Ward,  Artemas,  the  first  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  American 
revolution,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1748.  He  served  in 
the  army  during  the  French  war.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
gress in  1774,  and  in  1775  appointed  the  first  major  general.  He 
resigned  his  commission  in  1776,  and  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  congress 
both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  integrity,  independence,  and  fidelity.  He 
died  at  Shrewsbury  in  1800. 

Warren,  Joseph,  a  major  general  in  the  American  army,  was  bom 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1740,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1759.  He  studied  medicine,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  this  profession. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  by  a 
bold  and  zealous  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British 
government.  Four  days  previously  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he 
received  his  commission  of  major  general.  He  was  the  first  victim  of 
rank  that  fell  in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 

Warren,  Mercy,  was  the  wife  of  general  James  Warren,  and 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Mass.  Her  connec- 
tion with  these  distinguished  persons,  was  the  means  of  leading  her 
into  an  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  several  leading  revolu- 
tionary characters.  The  advantages  she  thus  enjoyed,  led  her  to  write 
a  "  History  of  the  American  Revolution,**  which  was  published  in  3 
volumes  8vo,  Boston,  1805.     She  died  in  Plymouth,  October,  1814. 

Wentworth,  Benning,  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  native  of 
that  state,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1715.  He  resided  at 
Portsmouth,  and  employed  himself  in  merchandize.  After  having  a 
seat  both  in  the  house  of  representatives  and  in  the  council,  he  was, 
in  1741,  when  that  colony  obtained  a  distinct  government,  appointed 
its  governor,  and  held  the  office  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  super- 
seded in  1767,  and  died  in  1770,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

Wh$€hck^  EUoMtr^  D.  D.,  first  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  was 
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graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1733.  Ho  was  settled  at  Lebanon^ 
Conn,  where  he  formed  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth  for 
missionaries.  He  removed  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  founded  Dartmouth 
College,  1770.    He  died  in  1774,  aged  sixty-eight. 

WhivpU,  WiUiam,  a  iigncr  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  a  delegate 
from  New  Hampshire.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  the  troop«  of 
that  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council,  and  a  judge  of  the  suprema 
court.    He  died  at  PorUmouth,  November,  1785. 

^     N.  Wkiineyf  EU,  the  celebrated  inreotor  of 

C^C>  y      ^  •  the  cotton  gin,  was  bom  at  Westboroogfa, 

/^       f/1r7r — 7^  ^  M  y      ^"* »  l>ccea»her  8th,  1765,  and  graduated 
\0     MynAJryi^^       •*  Vale  CoUege  in  1792.     WhUe  porsaing 

^^  -g=*-^.      /^       the  study  of  law  in  Georgia,  he  resided  wkS 

^""^^-iIJ  the  widow  of  general  Greene,  and  it  was  at 

F<ic«maeo/£li  W»iiiKy»#  Aai«<  wrttttv-  this  time  that  he  inTeflled  the  cotton  gin, 
a  machine  for  separatin^^  the  seed  from  the  cotton.  In  1798  he  contracted  with 
the  United  States  to  furnish,  for  $134,000,  ten  thousand  stand  of  anna,  which  be 
completed  in  ten  years.  He  next  contracted  for  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  aims. 
He  died,  January  8th,  1835,  aged  fifty-nine. 

WiUiams,  Roger,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  was  born  in  Wales 
in  1599.  After  being  for  some  time  a  minister  in  the  Church  of 
England,  his  non-conformity  induced  him  to  seek  religious  liberty  in 
America.  He  died  in  April,  1683.  His  memory  is  deserving  of  last- 
ing honor,  for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  generous  toleration  which 
he  established. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  founder  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts, 
was  a  native  of  Newton,  in  that  state.  Possessing  superior  military 
talents,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  line  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts forts  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  during  the  French 
war.  At  this  period,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Hoosic  fort,  in  the  limits 
of  the  present  town  of  Adams,  Mass.  In  1755  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  and  joined  Gen.  Johnson  to  the  northward  of 
Albany.  He  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  on  the  8th  of 
September.  He  gave  his  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
school  in  the  town  now  called  Williamstown,  on  condition  that  it 
should  bear  that  name. 

WHliams,  Samuel,  LL.  D.  professor  in  Harvard  College,  was  bom 
at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1761 .  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Bradford,  November  20th,  1765, 
where  he  continued  until  his  appointment  as  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy.  After  holding  that  office  from  1780  to 
1788,  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Rutland,  Vermont,  where  he  resi- 
BMIIld  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Academy,  of  the  American  Philogophical  Society,  and  of  the 
Meteorological  Society  ol'  Manchester,  and  published  several  astro- 
Domical  and  other  papers  in  the  scientific  journals.  His  principal  work 
was  the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vermoni,  originally  published 
in  ]  vol.  8vo.  17d4,  &nd  afterwards  continued  and  published  in  2  vols. 
Wmelieater,  Elhanan,  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  res' 
toration,  was  bom  in  Ilrookline,  Massachusetts,  in  1751.  Without 
an  academical  education  he  commenced  preaching,  and  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  baptist  church  in  Newton.  In  1778  ho  waa  a  minis- 
ter on  Pedee  river  in  South  Carolina,  zealously  teaching  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Gill.  In  the  following  year  his 
labors  were  very  useful  among  the  negroes.  In  1781  he  became  a 
preacher  of  universal  solvation  in  Philadelphia,  where  be  remained 
several  years.  He  afterwards  endeavored  to  propagate  his  sentiments 
in  various  parts  of  America  and  England.  Ho  died  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  April,  1797,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 


Cd^'-^j2n^l^n/.  " 


Wirtslovr,  Edward,  governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  was  bora  in 
1S94,  in  Worcestershire,  nod  came  to  this  country  with  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England  in  1620.  Possessing  great  activity  and  reso- 
lution, he  was  eminently  useful.  He  went  repeatedly  to  England  ai 
an  agent  for  the  colony.  In  1G33  he  was  chosen  governor  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Bradford,  and  again  in  1636  and  1644.  He  eierted  his 
influence  in  England  to  form  the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians,  which  was  incorporated  in  1649.  In  1643,  ha 
wa«  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  in  16S5, 
a  commissioner  to  superintend  the  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
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in  the  West  Indies,  and  died  nesr  Jsmaics,  Hbjt  Sth,  1635,  a  Ae 
mxy  first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  first  man  msnied  in  New 
England,  and  married  Mrs.  White,  the  mothei  of  the  fiiat  F"gli'>h 
child  bom  here. 

Wmdow,  Jotiah,  goremai  of  PlTroonih,  the  son  of  the  pncedinc, 
was  chosen  eoTemor  in  1673,  and  was  continued  in  this  office  tS 
1G80,  In  Philip's  War  he  was  commander  of  the  Plymooth  forcos. 
He  died  at  Marahfield  in  1680  in  the  52d  jrear  of  his  ag«.  His  gnnd- 
son,  /oAn  WinsloM),  was  a  major  general  in  the  British  serrice  in  ser 
eral  expeditions  to  Kennebec,  Nora  Scotia,  and  Crown  Point.  H 
died  at  Hingham  in  1774,  aged  seventy^ine  years. 

Wimthm,  John,  first  governor  of  Maasachnselts,  was  bmt  at  Gm- 
ton,  in  Sufiblk,  England,  June  12th,  1587.  He  anired  with  the  fiist 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  at  Salem,  June  13lh,  1630,  having  acorn* 
mission  as  their  governor.  They  soon  after  removed  to  Boston.  He 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  governor  snnually,  with  the  exceplioB  of 
6  or  7  years,  till  his  doath,  in  1649,  and  rendered  the  most  inqtortaaC 
services  to  the  colony  by  his  judicious  adnuntstnuion,  his  prudent  ex- 
arnples  as  a  private  man,  and  his  wealth,  which  was  very  Large,  and 
liherally  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  public.  He  was  eminent  for  vf- 
righlnesa,  prudence,  piety,  and  public  spirit.  He  kept  a  roinn'f  jam- 
asl  of  the  events  of  the  colony  down  to  1644. 


Jt)^W^I^^fi^ 


Wwlhrop,  John,  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  the  son  of  the  pie- 
ceding,  and  his  fine  genius  was  loiproved  by  a  liberal  education  in  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  of  Dublin,  and  by  travel  upon  the  con- 
tinent. He  arrived  at  Boston  in  October,  1635,  with  authority  to  make 
»  setdement  in  Connecticut,  and  the  next  monih  despatched  a  niunber 
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of  persons  to  build  a  fort  at  Say  brook.  He  was  chosen  goremor  in 
1657  and  again  in  1659,  and  irom  that  period  he  was  annually  re- 
elected till  his  death.  In  1G61  he  went  to  England  and  procured  a 
charter,  incorporating  Connecticut  aiid  New  Haven  into  one  colony. 
He  died  at  Boston,  April  5,  1676,  in  the  seventy  first  year  of  his  age. 
He  possessed  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge,  and  was  particularly 
skilled  in  chemistry  and  physic.  His  valuable  qualities  as  a  gentle- 
man, a  Christian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  magistrate,  secured  to  him  uni- 
versal respect.  He  published  some  valuable  communications  in  the 
philosophical  transactions. 

Witherspoan^  John,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  president  of  the  college  at  New 
Jersey,  was  born  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1722,  and  was  lineally 
descended  from  John  Knox.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Scotch  preachers.  He  was 
invited  to  remove  to  several  distinguished  cities  in  Europe,  but  at 
length  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  came  with  his  family  to  this  place  in  1768.  The  Revolu- 
tionary war  dispersing  the  students,  he  was  called  to  engage  in  civil 
employments.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  congress, 
and  retained  a  seat  in  that  body  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
signer  of  the  declaration  of  Independence.  He  died  in  1794  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  works  were  published  in  4  vols, 
with  an  account  of  his  life  by  Dr.  Rogers. 

Woicott,  Roger t  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Con. 
in  1679,  was  bred  a  weaver,  and  rose  to  distinction  without  even  the 
advantages  of  a  common  school  education,  during  his  early  years. 
He  was  commissary  of  the  Connecticut  forces  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada  in  1711.  At  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  he 
bore  the  commisision  of  major  general.  He  died  in  1767  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  some  poetical  talent  and  wrote  several 
pieces,  the  chief  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Hist.  Soc.  It  describes  with  considerable  minuteness  the 
Pequot  war. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  LL.  D.  son  of  the  preceding,  a  siffner  of  the  declaration 
of  Independence,  and  governor  of  Connecticut,  was  born  at  Eiast  Windsor, 
Con.  Dec.  1725.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1747,  and  the  next 
year  commanded  a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  French  war.  Retiring  from 
the  military  service,  he  studied  physic.  In  1751,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Litchfield  county,  Con.  and  in  1774  a  representative  in  congress.  He  was 
chosen  governor  in  1796,  and  died  the  next  year  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  His  son  CHwer  Wolcott  was  bom  in  1760.  In  1794,  he  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Hamilton  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  1817,  he  was  elected 
sovemor  of  Connecticut,  which  office  he  held  till  1827.  He  died  in  New 
York  in  June,  1833,  being  the  last  survivor  of  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Wooster,  Davidf  major  general  in  the  Revolutionanr  war,  was  bom  at  Strat- 
ford in  171 1,  and  was  sraduated  at  Yale  college  in  1738.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
cf  the  troops  in  the  service  of  Connecticut,  and  made  a  brigadier  genenl  in 
the  continental  service  ;  but  this  commission  he  aflerwaras  resigned.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  the  first  miyor  general  of  the  militia  of  his  native 
State.    While  opposing  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  whose  oliject  was  to 
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iattroj  tltopoblia  tUma  at  Daobuiy, he  wu n 

Ajsnl  37, 1777,  luid  (tied  on  the  ■econd  of  ttaj- 

WM/i,  Gtargr,  govsTDor  of  CoDiiecticnt  m 


L*  raoitalljr  wMDded  at  RidiaMi 

It  m  I94S,  OHM  t*om  Ririind  to 

I,  ud  died  in  IMi.    He  wu  emiMBtly  pimwt  nabtm  m 

B  poniy  of  DiTJne  vonhip,  left  a  fioe  asttfe  in  tM  wmiSf  of 

„  — jd  weomtterad  the  hiidehif  of  »  wUdwnei*.— Hii  dMe—danti, 

i,  GeoBw  mnd  Suwuel  WyMyi,  unitedly  in  nuiBeMioa,  held  *ho  offina 

of  SeoratUT  ofCoiuieotioiit  Ibi  niiMtT-«)gl>t  7Mn>  oflrowwiiin  i&  1713,  ani 


r  1  afc. 
[Fnm  I  pdnllDi  la  Yil*  CsltaR*.] 

Yale,  BOku,  the  piincipat  benefactor  of  Yale  eoDegs,  wu  bom  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1618.  He  went  to  England  while  young,  and  aboat 
tho  yeat  1678  to  the  Kut  Indies,  whore  he  acquired  s  large  fortune,  both  bf 
bia  induatry,  and  by  marriii^e  to  an  Indian  lady  of  wealth,  and  became  gor- 
einor  of  fort  Hi.  George.  On  his  return  to  Englmd  he  was  chosen  governor 
trf  the  East  India  compnny.  He  presented  donations  to  the  college  then  r«- 
eeody  eatablished  in  jS'ew  Ilaien,  in  1714, 1718,  and  17S1,  amounting  in  all 
to  aMnit  400  pounds  sterline ;  in  commemoration  of  which,  the  college  beat* 
biaume.    Hedied  in  WaTes,  July  8(h,  1791. 
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